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N the absence of the accurate and authoribe<l 
II text of the Bill and of the rules to be made 
thereunder it is difficult to attempt any- 
thinir like a criticism of the measure now 
before Parliament. The recommendations of both 
the Franchisoand Functions Committees approved 
in the main by the Indian public are to be em¬ 
bodied in rulee eml Kchcdnles and are to he 
considered by the Joint Committee and then pre¬ 
sented for final decision to Parliament. But not 
only this; even some of the most vital points have 
been reserved for tbe Joint Committee and the 
Bill before us is nothing but a skeleton, a bare 
frame work. It is a matter for great relief tbnt 
many of the reactionary and retrograde pro¬ 
posals of the Government of India are not 
accepted by Mr. Montagu. The ring of sin¬ 
cerity which runs through every lino of 
bis speech on the occasion of the Second 
Reading of tbe Bill, the emphatic and forceful 
manner in which he presented the case for re¬ 
form of the existing system of the Government 
of India, the imminent necessity for the trans- 
ftrence of power from the bureaucracy to the 
people and to give India * an enduring constitu¬ 
tion,’ though by a ‘ transitional ’ form—a bridge 
between government by agents of Parliament and 
government by the representatives of the people— 
make India feel hopeful. India rejoices that Mr. 
Montagu in bis great speech has recognised in no 
uncertain terms our claim for responsible 
Government on ' the only logical, possible, 
and acceptable-meaning of empire and democracy, 
viz , an opportunity tu all nations dying the im¬ 
perial flag to control their own destinies.’ Wo 
are glad too that he emphatically asserted that 

* there could be no greater stimulue to education, no 
better way of promoting community of action, of over¬ 
coming the aoerbitiee of caate, than by Betting tbe 
Population tbe fcommon task of working out* tbe 
roaperity of their country. There was no better 


way of prunioting democratic customs than by 
working them through democratic institutions despite 
all difficulties." 

There could be no better indictment of tbe 
false theories and misleading statements with 
which Lord Sydenham and other self-styled ‘ well 
wishers’ of India have been trying to infect an 
un-informec! and ignorant British public. Every 
friend of reform and progress will rejoice that the 
Indo- British As.sociation’s so-called scheme of 
reforms has been summarily rejected by the 
Secretary of State, and justly described as * a 
scheme of bureaucrats, for the consumption of 
bureaucrats and intended for the enthronement of 
bureaucracy'. Such a state of things has 
already been found impossible ; to attempt to 
perpetuate it would be to perpetuate what is 
intolerable. India can no longer tolerate ' future 
Sydenhams remaining upon the throne untram¬ 
melled by control from above and undisturbed by 
criticism from below,’ Any step for raform must 
lead to tbe progressive realisation of responsible 
government and the country will be justified in 
opposing any reactionary attempts to moke India 
go b.ick wards. We take it that tbe passing of 
the Second Reading without division is an augury 
that Parliament is committed to tbe general prin¬ 
ciples of the Bill and that it is morally rasponsi- 
ble for launching India on tbe road to complete 
self-government. All India will watch with keen 
interest tbo proceedings of the Joint-Committee. 
We sincerely hope tbnt tbe Committee’s endea¬ 
vours will be directed to improve the Bill in every 
respect, to provide for the will of tbe representa- 
tive.s of the people to prevail to some extent at 
least ou the Central Government, for some form of 
fiscal autonomy if full freedom in that direction 
were not possible, in short, to make such altera¬ 
tions and improvements as to enable tbe people of 
India to say that the steps to responsible govern¬ 
ment are ‘ at the outset substantial.’ 


VfUrpait ’ '*-* ^ubUc , 

Un-AO 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE 

BY 

Dr. FITZGERALD-LEE. M. a. 


HE German ecbools of thought were the 
first to devote particular attention to \\liat 
they called the Zeitgeist, the Spirit oi' the 

Age. 

The idea meant to be conveyed by this expivs* 
sion is that Buccessive periods of the world’s his¬ 
tory have had peculiar features of their own, by 
which they are specially distinguished from former 
periods : and so the Zeitgeist is simply a coinbina- 
tion of the prevalent influences and opiniun.s of a 
particular period. Thus, during the greater }>i)rt 
of the sixteenth century in Europe, the Spirit of 
the Age was one of discovery, of enquiry into 
esl^blished opinions, of struggling towards mental 
independence and new paths of thought. In the 
seventeenth century, it was that of an upheaval 
of thought transformed into action ; in tim eight¬ 
eenth, scepticism and rationalism; in the nine¬ 
teenth, a wave of materialism, an increase of 
practical knowledge, marked, however, by the 
want of a corresponding forward movement in the 
direction of the intellectual and the spirit ual. 

It is said that humanity moves on tlirce 
parallel lines; namely, the material, the in¬ 
tellectual and the spiritual ; end further, if 
the advance is too rnpij along any one 
of these three lines without a correKponding 
advance on the other two, or at the expense of the 
other two, the result will prove to be so much the 
worse for Humanity. So the Spirit of the Age is 
marked—as on a barometer—by the rise and fall 
along these three lines. 

The greatness of the truly great men of any 
particular nation, at any period, consists iti their 
being able to focus this Spirit of the ; ami 
by their ability in this respect, in satisfying tlio 
hopes and desires of their people ; such men build 
in strength. But they are few and- rare : Fitt 
and Frederick of Prussia in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury ; Bismarck, Gladstone and Cavour, in the 
nineteenth, and Lincoln in America. If, at the 
Treaty of Frankfort (1871), Bismarck’s preferred 
advice had been followed, Alsace and Lormine 
would not have been taken from France; and 
the legacy of hate and bitterness for fifty yeaie ” 
(as Bismarck truly forecast it) would never have 
cursed Europe. But, unfortunately for both 
France and Germany, the counsel of the Holdier 


wm in this case preferred to that of the SCatee- 
man. And tiio natural results followed. 

Wo are face to face with a similar state of 
things to day ; but we have no Bismarck, Glad¬ 
stone nor Lincoln. In the storm through which 
wo h;iV 0 strugifled, our statesmen and diplq^atists 
have not added to their reputatie« : our soldiers 
have. A successful war adds to the reputation of 
armies and the leaders of armies ; and herein lies 
a danger as to the imniadiate future. 

History gives many examples of the fact 
that successful soldiers have availed tbomselves of 
their populatity with the many, and of reputation 
gained on the battle-field, to pose tis statesmen, 
and to attempt to direct the politics of their coun¬ 
try. Wellington was made Minister because he 
had won Waterloo; and he naturally failed, be¬ 
cause he tried to rule his Cabinet as he bad ruled 
his Camp. Successful fighting-men have some¬ 
times created and ruled States in India ; but such 
States liave rurely survived their founders. Tlie 
Kingdom of Mysore did not survive H>derAli; 
the Kingdom of the Punjab fell to pieces shortly 
after the death of K:injeet .':^ingh. 

When soldiers take to dabbling in politics they 
fail; and this will be particularly the case when 
they take up politics as a mere fad, aftai^ having 
laid down the sword. If they only fiiiled.4in<l no 
more, perhaps they would not cause so much posi¬ 
tive harm ; but sometimes they go .so far ns to 
dogmatise and lay down the law on points wbioh 
can be decided only’ by deeply-thinking and fag« 
seeing statesmen. For instance, the mere dictum 
of Lord Wolseley on the advisability of the Chan¬ 
nel Tunnel wns suHicient to put a stop to a work 
the timely accomplishment of which would have 
saved England milUors of Tn<<ney and tbousHnds 
of lives in the rocuiit Great War. His Lordship»» 
stilted most emphatically that the projected Chan¬ 
nel Tunnel would constitute a grave danger to 
England ; and, in a special interview which he - 
granted to a newspaper correspondent next day, 
he said that the building of the Tunnel would be 
nothing short of ‘'flying in the face of Provi- 
whence, who evidently nieant England to be pro- 
4iected by its insular position." And that settled 
it; beciiuse when a man who has been Com¬ 
mander-in-Obief in India begins to talk about the 
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desiitnR and secret counsels of Providence, there 
is nothing more to be said. 

It is a notorious facf:, however, that soldiers are 
very slow of comprehension where political ques¬ 
tions are concerned ; and those of them who have 
attained to anything like respectable political suc¬ 
cess, after a military career, have been very few. 
Bf^ing accustomed to absolute command, and to 
expect prompt obedience, the soldier never sens 
a»y need for roason or persuasion ; he knows little 
or nothing of logical argument; he is inipntn-nt 
and^jb-tinate. And, to his last day he never sees 
a horizon faiAher than the boundary of bis own 
najTow groove. The ono exception to this in our 
time is Lord Roberts; ho saw, in a certain di»ec- 
tion, fiirtlior and clearer than any man of his d:'V. 
But what be saw was what the Soltlier in him 
saw; a militiry problem, not a political one. 

Lord Roberts was right, because he was speak¬ 
ing on a subject of which he had more exoerience 
than any of his conteniporaries. a« well as sound 
theoretical knowledge : but Lord WoJsoJnv, spi-ak- 
Uig on the Channel Ttinn‘*l question, w.is not d<-il- 
ing with a military subject at all ; but with a 
question concerning the develc'pment of the natu¬ 
ral resources of two great lands and of pooplos who 
would have benefit,ted enormously from the pro¬ 
ject corideoined b)' him. It was a broad (juestion 
of iiiternntion d economics ; a question on which 
:V soldior was the vnrj worst possibln judge A>id 
we have quite ixcently had another example of 
this, ill a frothy effusion by General O’Moore 
Croitgh : the only use of which is to show that an 
Englishman may s{Kmd many years in India with¬ 
out feeling a particle of sympathy feu- the aspira¬ 
tions of the Indian people, without evincing the 
smallest mite of toleration for those whose opi¬ 
nions differ from his own. Such stodgy-minded 
men are doing their utmost to hinder the natural 
development of a largo part of their f( How sub¬ 
jects under the Crown. And they forget—timt 
is, if they ever know it—one of the most striking 
lessons of all history, oainely ; if any roan, or any 
nation, strive to impede tbo natural development 
of mankind : if the policy of any man or any na¬ 
tion be in direct oppoeition to the Spirit of the 
Age ; the result will be not only failure, but ah 
solute and total ruin. 

And here we come across one of the 
most puzzling problems in connection with 
the downfall of the great German Empire. 
If there ie one subject more than another upon 
the knowledge of which the statesmen and sol¬ 
diers of Germany prided tbemaelves, that subject 


is History, in all its bearings and with all its les- c 
sons. How is it that they failed to read History 
correctly, and to profit by their knowledge ? They 
should have learnt that supreme rule over the 
human race is never for any one man, nor for any 
one nation. The idea of such domination is not a 
new one ; it was tried by tbo Romans, by Barba- 
rossa, by Charles V. and Philip II. of Spain, by 
Louis XIV. and Napoleon ; in every case with 
the same inevitable and well-known results. The 
objectaand aims of Germany in the Great War 
have been more ambitious and far-reaching than 
those of the former failures; and, naturally, the 
German failure has been of all the most complete 
and catastrophic. Tbo Gorman idea was this; 
That all tho States and Peoples of Europe should 
be under German lendorsbip and rule ; that the 
countries which had been formerly independent 
Bbould sacrifice their independence, and be satisfied 
to bog respectfully for official peimission to act, or 
Hposk, or think, or write, or breathe the free air. 
Prussia was to be the model for all other States : 
there was to bo only oiio political system : the 
German. The v.ord “ indopondonce ” was to be 
expungeil from the dictionaries of all non-German 
countries: religion waste be a State-guided be¬ 
lief in tlie saci-ed “doct»ineof conquest;” col¬ 
leges were to Iw main]) for the study and glorifi¬ 
cation of the “ philosophy of Imperialism.” 
Tliongb tlifbc things are already known, still it ie 
well that they should be repeated ; lest men for¬ 
get from what a horrible existence England has 
protected and saved humanity. 

That peculiarly hateful bniiid of officialism 
which owes it* origin to Prussia was to be the 
enforced rule of life for all the subject peoples ; 
because the Prussian authoiities well knew that 
there is notViing which can sap the independence 
of any people so quickly as a narrow and insidious 
officialism. And when once the independence of 
a people is undermined, the brutalisiog process, 
which is tho next step, is rendered much easier. 
Germany has passed through the whole machine 
in less than half a century, lu countries where 
the people have no sense of independence, such 
as some of tho so called Republics in South and 
Central America, there is little or no official¬ 
ism of the Prussian brond. in Russis, before the 
liberation of the serfs, when the great majo¬ 
rity of the real Russian people did not know 
the inenning of the word “independence”, there 
was no officialism, projierly so called. But in 
countries whei-e the idea of independence, with 
all it connotes, is coming into existence, or taking 
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rooty there officialism is of necessity most active. 
« On the other hand, in a country like ' England, 
where the independence of the individual is not 
only assured, but looked upon as something sacred, 
the official is compelled to sink sma]), and offiois' 
lism has to be very careful not to overstep the 
bounds of prudence and moderation. And in tho 
oivilised world generally, the words “ official ” and 
*' autocratic ” have become unsavoury in the nos¬ 
trils of men; these words have to some extent 
become synonymous with “ Prussianism,” in which 
sense 1 wish them to be understood. 

Now the advocates and supporters of officia¬ 
lism have always a stock reply ready for those 
who find fault with its abuses. They ask, Would 
you have a country ruled without officials and 
offices 9 To which we reply, By no means : but 
we would have officUls who are merely officials, 
and nothing more. Then again they say, But 
surely the officials are only doing their duty, 
Now this Pecksniffian plea of Duty covers more 
sins than Charity ; and we must be careful not to 
allow ourselves to be taken in by it. Let us ask 
any inteUjgent, unprejudiced man who has hi^d 
knowledge of, say, one hundred official acts. How 
many of these have been due to a pure and undi¬ 
luted sense of Duty, uninfluenced by any outside 
consideration ? We can make a good guess at 
what the answer would be. 

One of the commonest errors in certain parts 
of the British Empire is when disagreement with, 

^ or disobedienoe towards, an official is placed on 
the same footing as disloyalty to the Crown. It 
is an error which, up to the present, has caused 
much trouble ; and, unless remedied, is likely to 
cause more in the future. The official is in no 
way a representative of the Crown ; and, in many 
oases, it is a very good job for the dignity of the 
Crown that he is not. He is not a representative 
of the Crown even to the extent in which a 
commercial traveller Is the representative of the 
firm that employs him. He administers the law 
for the King, and is well paid for doing 
BO. There are cases where officials are en¬ 
dow^ with personal character which entitles 
them to the highest respect; but it will 
be found that these are the very last to lay claim 
to that loyalty which every good subject feels 
only towards tbe ruler of bis Country. Those 
who claim worship of this sort do not deserve it, 
while those who deserve it do not claim it, 

. Twenty years ago any Chinaman who even 
mentioned the name of the " Son of Hea¬ 
ven ” was put to death. That was ysster- 
day. To-day the world of yesterday has 


passed away, never to return. Whether those 
in power have yet fully grasped this fact, 
or try to ignors it, does not alter the fact 
in the least. We see all round us that the 
pain of travail is not absent; toat mankind 
is suffering from the birth pangs of a new 
life. And it will be the fault man himself if 
the new life turns out to be worse than the old 
one. New thoughts and new ideas are springin, 
up wherever there are thinking human bein^h. 
People are beginning to ask thoroselves and others 
questions they never asked before. They are no 
longer content to take everything for granted. 
They are asking, for instance, what are tbe 
grounds on which any Government demands Che 
obedience and loyalty of its subjects ? it would 
require another J S. Mill to do full justice to this. 
Is a superiority of Force by itself sufficient to 
establish the claim ? Ask Count William of 
flohenzollern,” who is in a {losition to answer. 
Is the mere fact of conquest sufficient? It would 
seem that some people think so; and therefore, 
according to them, it would be our duty to be 
loyal and submissive to a succMsful Bolshevik 
invader of India as we are now to His Imperial 
Majesty King George the Fifth. But if the or¬ 
dinary ** man in tbe street ” be asked why he 
considers it right to be loyal and submissive to 
Government, he will say, “ I am loyal and sub¬ 
missive to this Government because it is tbe best 
Government my country has ever had or is likely 
to have ; because my life and property are secure; 
because tbe Government protects me from my 
enemies, and deals out pure justice to every man.” 
If only officials would act in such a manner as to 
cause this sentiment to be generally expressed by 
tbe children of the people, then all political 
troubles would automatically cease; the agitator 
would find his occupation gone; peace would 
reign : plenty and prosperity would fill the land. 

To those of us who have been carefully follow¬ 
ing the course of events in India for tbe past 
twenty or thirty years: who have not been mere¬ 
ly looking on at them from a distance, and through 
the colored glasses of other men; who have observed 
and studied facts for ourselves on tbe spot: to those 
who have no axe of their own to grind, and who 
strive to keep tbemaelves free from all tbe error 
that blind prejudice breeds in stubborn minds : to 
such the signs of tbe times are cleai ly visible : 
tbe faint murmurings of tbe distant storm are 
^ plainly beard. And wbat ia happening in India 
just now is neither surprising nor unnatural. It 
is due to a variety of causes; and there are so 
many of them, the difficulty is to know wbive to 
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begiD Let us take the important question of 
His Majesty’s rep*'esentative in India. For years, 
' this great Indian Dominion has been made the 
football of an antiquated and corrupt system of 
party poUtios in a country thousands of miles 
away; in a country the majority of whosainhabi- 
tants are as hopelessly ignorant of India as they 
are of the conditions of life on the planet Mars, 
n A " Liberal " Government comes in : India must 
have a “ Liberal ” Viceroy. A “ Conservative ” 
Government gets into power ; India gets a 
** Conservative” Viceroy. No matter how strong, 
ho9 successful, or bow sympathetic a particular 
Viceroy may prove himself, still all this counts 
for nothing if the political party to which be 
professes to belong fails to secure a majority at 
the English polling booths. And, as for the 
opinion of India in the matter, it carries no more 
weight than the opinion of Timbuctoo. No 
matter how much we appreciated and esteemed 
our Viceroy, everything had to be set aside to 
satisfy the exigencies of the parish-pump parties 
• in England. Within tl>e last fifty years we have 
had some of the highest intellects and ablest 
statesmen of the Empire as Viceroys : great m^n in 
the best sense of the word. But just as they got 
the huge, unwieldy machine of Government to 
work successfully they bad to clear out and make 
way for others who knew less than nothing about 
the task. 

But this is not the worst, so far as progre.ss is 
concerned. The bullock-cart—the hKyle-garri—^ 
cumbrous, antiquated and slow, blocks the road in 
every direction ; so that not only the up-to date 
motor-car, but o\un the ordinary traveller, walk¬ 
ing at a fair paco, is held up. “ Our grand¬ 
fathers travelled in the bull<'ck-cart, and it was 
go(^ enough for them : what was good enough for 
*them is good enough for us; and anybody who 
dares to suggest a quicker mode of progress >b a 
seditiotiist, an anarchist and a Bolshevik.” This 
is the sentiment of the bullock-cart ofiicial; and 
it has been kept up so long that it has developed 
from a poor joke into a puMic danger. 

India stands to-day at the parting of. the ways; 
one arm of the sign-post pointing towards Impe¬ 
rialism, the other towards Democrscy. Now there 
are no two political ideas in the minds of men 
more absolutely opposed to each other, or more 
antagonistic, than these two. It is as impossible 
for them to exist together as for fire and water to 
be contained simultaneously in the same vessel. 
They are mutually destructive. Yet the rulers of 
India have now to settle which it is going to be : 
Imperialism or Demooracy. And the first diffi¬ 


culty they have to contend with is that the present 
Government of India is neither one nor tb^ 
other; it being a hybrid: a mixture of, 
Autocracy and Imperialism. But the peoples 
of the twentieth century have already shown, in 
a most unmistakable manner, that they have no 
longer any use or place for Autocratic Govern¬ 
ment. The beast has been slain in Flanders; 
though its carcase still taints the air all round 
like a dead camel. A twelve-year-old schoolboy of 
average general knowledge can say that in his 
short tioie the four greatest Autocracies in the 
world have been swept into limbo ; namely, China, 
Russia, Germany and Austria, The sole object 
of the Great War has been the overtbi'ow of Auto¬ 
cracy. But that object will not be fully attain¬ 
ed until the last few poisonous mushrooms still 
growing on the dung-hesp of Autocracy have 
been also swept away for ever. 

The Russian historian, Segur, relates that the 
French Ambassador once talking to the Czar 
Paul, mentioned the name of a certain man 
a.s " a man of some importance,” in Russia. 
ButtbeCzirat once sharply inteiTUpted him, 
and said, “ There is no important roan iu my 
Empire except the man I honor with my conver¬ 
sation for the time being: and it is only so long 
as I happen to be talking with him that he is of 
any importance ”. How well and truly this 
Autocrat was laying the foundations for the 
pyramids of skulls raised in our time by Messrs. 
Lenin and Ti otzky ! 

Among the many weak and objectionable 
points about Autocracy, the weakest is that an 
Autocrat must needs ^ also infallible. It would 
never do for him to acknowledge that be is liable 
to make mistakes like ordinary human beings. 
And each member of a band of Autocrats ende¬ 
avours to uphold this legend of infallibility with 
a devotion and fanatirism unsurpassed by a 
OoHege of Cardinals. And all this, notwithstand¬ 
ing the hard fact that the last of the Icfallibles 
is now a fugitive and outcast in an obscure Dutch 
village. 

The next thing to go is Imperialism. Now the 
word Imperialism” here means what it has 
always meant since the epoch of Imperial Rome, 
whose Imperialism meant justice, but never meant 
freedom ; followed by the parodies of Imperialism 
under Charlemagne, Spain and the Bourbons, 
which meant neither; by Ottoman Imperialism, 
which meant a gloomy and ferocious despotism ; 
and so on, down to our own times, the Imperial¬ 
ism of tfae Hapborg and the Hobesi^lleni, 
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There in no good in historians coquetting with 
Ifhe idea of loiperialism, os is the fashinn with 
some of them : calling it ' Priilosophic liopei'lil* 
'ism" as does M. Selliere, or " l><4mocrat:c Impe¬ 
rialism,” like the late Profe-^s >r Oramb Still 
there is a good deal in what M. Selliere has to >ay 
on the point. He is careful to state that Bcitinh 
Imperialism ditfors ra-iterially from other forms of 
Imperialism; and he goes on bo say : “Imperial¬ 
ism For the English means concern For their Oolo- 
nial Empire, now become so considerable in the 
world. Amongst English Imperialists some think 
only of maintaining the Unity of this Empire and 
of strengthening its cohesion ; others study qnes 
tions of administration and economics, and simple 
problems of internal polibics. Bub again, others 
meditate extending, when occasion offers, their do¬ 
mains overseas; Kingsley, for instance, in 1855 , 
Seely and Kipling, in history and literature.” 

This'learned French author might have added 
something more,on the eide of British Imperialism. 
Even the bitterest enemy of Great Britain cannot 
deny that she has done more than has any other 
State to open up and develop lands which wore 
formerly inhabited by peoples too slothful or too 
ignorant to turn these lands to the best use. 
Englishmen, in which term is, of course, included 
men of the United Kingdom, have always been 
firet in opening up and developing new tracts of 
the earth for the benefit of mankind. Enemies 
of England may and have put forward, in reply 
to this, that she hastaken good care to profit by 
hor explorations and to exploit them. Well, 
even suppose sbe has, who has a better right I 
And still the fact remains-and it is a fact to which 
every impartial student of modern History must 
subscribe England has devoted herself far less to 
the exploitation of subject races than has any 
other Imperial Government in the world’s 
history. Just think of Germany in South-West 
Africa. Turn to India : Would any other Govern¬ 
ment, Imperial or otherwise, be satij-fied with the 
very moderate profits which our Government 
takes from the irrigation Canals in India? When 
those who wish to find fault with English rule and 
administration prate about “exploitation,” they 
should at least be honest, and should not wilfully 
close their eyes to what English rule has done and 
is doing every day. 

Still, Imperialism must go. The recent glori¬ 
ous victory of the Allied Forces is the defeat of 
the Imperial'St idea ; and from August 1914 the 
Allies have been anti-imperialist The Allies 
took the field to fight for the liberty of the weak 


and oppressed : to protect the smaller nationali¬ 
ties from the claws and talons of ImperiaUsm. 

Imperialism has always meant what it still 
meant in August 1914 ; repression, coercion, hos¬ 
tility to the idea of racial equality, and the abso¬ 
lute rule of a dominant race. This cannot be 
denied. 

Now these four atigmatn of Imperialism may, in 
some circumstances, be expedient, or even neces¬ 
sary. For instance, it is the duty of any State, Im-i 
penal or otherwise, to repress that which is evil in 
it; so, in this c ise, repression becomes a necessary 
and laudable duty. To have recourse Jio coercion 
is always unpleasant, but is often unavoidable; 
though a ruler who has only this weapon In bis 
armoury is dangerously woak in defence. A hosti¬ 
lity to the idea of racial equality is a feeling 
which is rampant even in the domocratic United 
States of America. Whilst with regard to the 
question of the absolute rule of a dominant race, 
there are clear cases in History where it has 
proved a positive blessing ; to France and Saxon 
England under the Normans; to Spain under the 
Moors; to India under the earlier Moghuls ; and 
to the Central Asian Khanates, Khiva, Merv, and 
Bokhara, under the Iniperinl Government of 
Russia. And it is mure than probable that had 
absolute British rulo boon substituted for the rule 
of the East India Company, in 1858, the people 
of India to-day would have been the better for it. 
But a policy wtiich might have been expedient in 
the fifties of the last century will scarcely suit the 
twentieth year of the twentieth century ; because 
in History the mill-wheel cannot be driven with 
the water which has gone by. 

Now, having fairly put forward all that can 
be said in favour of Imperialism, let us turn to 
the other eide. And, first of all, let us ask, is it 
wise or politic to expect that any normal people, 
or collection of peoples, will in these times tamely 
submit to repression, coercion, racial contempt 
and absolute rule ? Well, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century there was a German King 
ruling in England who believed in the h^el of the 
jack-boot and the efficacy of the dog-whip; and 
the result is deeply engraved on the iron pages of 
history. Then British Statesmen took that lesson 
to heart; and, from that time till now, the 
British Empire-paradoxical as it may seem-bas 
been explicitly based upon anti-imperial ideas. 
Would any British statesman of to-day dream for 
\ moment of applying coercion to Canada or 
Australia ? 

Again, when the pseudo-independence of the 
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South African Republics was wiped out, England 
had the sublime moral courage to carry out a new 
atroke of anti-imperial policy hitherto unheard- 
of in the history of any other Empire. She gave 
a full measure of self - Government to the Boers. 
Of course we do not forget that there were some 
“Little Englanders”—among them the Imperia¬ 
list Poet-Laureite—who foamed and raged and 
protested against this noble measure of high 
Statesmanship. What can these persons say for 
themselves today? Like stupid and ignorant 
school-boys, they can only siiy they are “sorry 
they spoke.” In granting Self Government to 
South Africa, England stood out for Justico and 
^rendort ; and she has been justified in the 
results. It is well to state that by the word 
“Fieedoin” l:eie 1 mean equality, nothing 

more nor less. No former Empire ever gr.intod 
political equality to its subjects ; but, ns the histo¬ 
rical fact has been often ct»nv'eniently forgotten, 
I wish to call particular and public attention to it 
Lore ; tlie MutS ilmai.s "ere the first of al!peo|'h'a 
•So proclaim the politics! c({U.ility of men; and 
this they did in their Siicicd Book, fully twelve 
hundred years before Mirahoau spoke or the 
Bastille fell. This stands to the everlasting glory 
of the Great Prophet of Islam. 

Now to deal with the delicate question of 
“ Hostility to the idea of racial equality.” When 
the Great War broke out, England called Indian 
troops to her assistance. And it must be ru- 
meiiibered that she called upon India exactly ns 
she called upon Australia and Canada; that is, as 
a great favour, from a friend and equal. The 
cull was in no sense in the nature of a command. 
India responded ; in what manner is well known 
and will he never forgotten. And the presence 
of Indian Troops on tho Europeiui battle-fields is 
fti itself a most dramatic recognitiou of racial 
equality : a complete overthrow of all the old 
theories of Imperialism : an innovation bound to 
produce the most far-reaching results, By so 
valorously discharging their military duties on 
the European|battlefieldH, Indians have establish¬ 
ed their claim to the rights of full citixenship, 
and they henceforth cease to be a subject race. 
Soldiers who can fight and die, side by side, for 
the glorious cause of human freedom, are eqmd in 
the eyes of God and man. A Government which 
deliberately employs Indian troops in a European 
War Clin no longer deny the ultimate equality of 
the Indian races. The Indian soldiers did not go 
I to Europe as mercenaries or slaves; they were not 
leoQployed as the Roman Empire employed the 


services of the Franks and Goths ; they were notP 
in the position of mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water ; they came into Europe as the 
fellow-subjects of the English, Scotch. Welsh, 
Irish, Canadian, Australian and South African. 

When Jemadar Tej Singh, “ somewhere in 
France,” has bis lower jaw shot away, he gets 
paper and pencil from a British Otficer, and 
writes, “ Have we won ? ” “ Yes." And the 

eyes of the dying soldier fire up once more before 
he passes away to Yalhalla, where be will be wel¬ 
comed by his own warlike Guru Qubind, and by 
General Wolfe, who asked tbe same question as 
he lay dying at Quebec, ihe Sikh soldier did not 
ask, “ tins the Sirkar won ? ” “ Has the Indian 
Army won?” No; bo sa^s “WE;" and thus 
with his d}iiig wonls he establishes the equality of 
the races. 

This equality of race, established and cemented 
by hluud, mu-it be admitted in India itself, not 
only theoretically but practically. Yet, before 
this can be done, two very necessary qualities for 
peace, now genorally conspicuous by tbeir absence, 
must be taken up and cultivated by all parties in 
India. The fiist of these is Tolerance ; the next, 
Sympathy. India will never be free from conflict 
and political tiouble until all douses are actuated 
by a fuller sympathy with their fetiow-men ; un¬ 
til they are inspired with the true spirit of tolera¬ 
tion. For it is well-known that intolerance of 
others, an obstinate ^cfu^a1 to see tbeir point of 
view, is at the toot of all strife, of all hatred and 
bad feeling, whether between individuals or be¬ 
tween nations. A great deal is being said and 
written just now about “putting an end to War." 
It is n simple matter ; hut, as Von Moltke said of 
strategy, “its very didiculty lies in its simplicity.” 
Put an uiiil to the sentiment of intolerance and ) 0 U 
have put an end to War. For it is in the senti* 
ment of intoleraiice alone that the bed-rock cause of 
war bus always been found. Perhaps the terrible 
calamities through which the world has just 
passed may do something to weaken or 
destroy this intolerance, and substitute 
for it a generou-s toleration, truly based upon 
Respect, and not upon Contempt. At present, 
the most formidable obstacles to the promotion 
and cultivation of tolerance and sympathy in 
India are the daily newspapers ; hut, far from 
being ashamed of this disease, some editors glory 
in it; and they make their livelihood by exhibi¬ 
ting their sores to the crowd, as leprous beggars 
do in the public stieets. 

The two main pillars of intolerance are class 
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prejudice and social prejudice. These will have 
to ^ thrown overboard before the ship of State 
can run on an even keel. And this will be one 
of the greatest of all difficulties ; for there is no 
part of the British Empire, nay, there is no part 
of the whole civilized world, in which class pre¬ 
judice and social prejudice are so rampant as in 
British India. And the pity of it is that those 
who should be the first to discountenance these 
prejudices are themselves the worst ofienders in 
this respect. Vet it must be remembered that 
there is some excuse for them ; they cannot help 
their nature; they are the children of British 
Fathers ; full of the pride of race. The history 
of England has made them whnt tlmv are ; and 
the history of England since Waterloo is 
nothing more than the record of tho efforts 
of a dominant clique to retain its domination. 

A. patent result of this is that for the pavt 
century intellectual progress in England has l^en 
more backward than in Germany, France, or 
America. For it is an undeniable hi'^torical fact 
that the most formidable enemy of intellectual 
progress has always been the domination of a 
particular ruling class. In the Middle Ages, the 
ruling Church authorities crushed all independence 
of thought, in fear of heresy : to get rid of the 
tares they destroyed the wheat as well; those 
who dared to exercise the right of private judg¬ 
ment were dealt with by the long and merciless 
arm of the Holy Inquisition. In more recent 
times the Gensor-^hip of the press has been one of 
the most powerful supports of despotUm; 
and even in cases where liberty has been 
theoretically attained, a ruling class has stilt la¬ 
boured to prevent its full development, silencing, 
as far as possible, the free expression of opinion, 
thus checking the growth of social and political 
education. So long as a particular dominating 
class or c&ste, not of the people, holds the reins 
in any country, culture in that country is bound 
to be hampered ; and, as a rule, the infiuence of 
the dominating class will be directed to this end. 
Intellectual progress, learning and Sduoation will 
be prostituted to the political necessities of the 
governing class; and the fiction that there are 
some matters which must not be publicly discus¬ 
sed *' will be used as a muzsie, and zealously pro¬ 
pagated. A grovelling and servile Press will be 
trained to conceal, or flatly deny notorious vices 
and acts of injustice and tyranny, and to credit - 
the dominant class with all the virtues and graces. * 
Journalists whose sole ambition is to get on in 
life will be able to do so only by meek Submission 
The emancipation of the bumanintellect is thever^ 


last thing a selfish ruling class will wish for, or 
permit if they can help it; because they naturally 
tremble at the idea of a free circulation of the 
Truth. Yet there is still a consolation for those 
who believe in and hope for the pre-ordained 
progress of Humanity ; and it cannot be better 
expressed than in the words of the profoundly 
learned and philosophic American, ]3r. J. W. 
Draper, at the conclusion of one of his most elo¬ 
quent paragraphs in his ** History of the Intellec¬ 
tual Development of Europe ”;— 

“ Over the events of life we may have control, 
but none whatever over tho law of its progress. There 
is a geometry that applies to nations an equation of 
the ourvo of their advance. That no mortal man can 
totich.” 

Jn the First Veitr of the Great War an article 
of mine appeared in tho “ Indian Review,” having 
for ita subject “ Moral Forces m War ” I pointed 
out that notwithstanding the tremendous numeri¬ 
cal superiority which was then on tho side of Ger¬ 
many, it would prove impossible for h<'r to win, 
in the long run, since the Moral Forces were en¬ 
tirely on the side of England. J never for a 
moment wavot'od in my belief, even when things 
were at their worst; because I was certain that 
History never belies itself. Now quite recently 
a few kind and esteemed friand.s who bad read 
my former article, on Moral Forces, wrote to me, 
asking whether I had anything to say on ** Moral 
Forces in Peace." Well, Moral Forces have in 
Peace at least as much influence ns in War, 
though the Forces mav work diSerently. Tbei-e 
are various kinds of Pence after any War ; there 
is the Peace honourable to the victors only : there 
is the Peace honorable to both belligerants; and 
there is a sort of Peace dishonorable to everybody 
who takes part in it. And there is also a Peace, 
in times of peace, more destructive of the /maq- 
bood of living man than War is destructive of 
his material body, as chains are more destructive 
than bayonets. 

At tbe pre.sent moment, the fervent hope of 
millions of human beings is that England will 
still go on keeping “ Moral Force” in the fore¬ 
most place ; and thus ndd a crowning success of 
Peace to the most glorious victory in her History. 

The Treaty of Pence was signed on June 28, a 
date that will become historic. This formal act” 
says His Majesty in a Message to the Empire, 

manifests the victory of ideals of freedom and 
my people’s joy and thanksgiving” ; and we join 
in the earnest prayer ** that the coming years of 
peace may bring to them ever increasing happi¬ 
ness and prosperity.”— Bd. /. R. 



^ BOLSHEVISM AND THE ALLIES 

BY 

Mr. E. W. GREEN 


I President Wilson uttered hie now 

^ phrase that t)ie world must be 

!■ T made safe for democracy, he had proba- 

t 

bly^o conception of the far-reaching application 
of the phrase, rte was impelled by fear of the 
succesteof flerman militarism, a limited localised 
danger. There was no thought that democracy 
stood in diinger from any other quarter. Now it 
has become clear that an organisation has arisen 
which is as much a foe to democracy as Oertnan 
militarism was, and that organisation is Kiissian 
Bolnhevism—a danger neither limited nor loca¬ 
lised, but one which may raise its Hyilra-head in 
ai?v quarter of the world. To the nnn in the 
street Bolshevism is merely one of the side-issues 
of the war. it is put in the same category with 
industrial unrest and economic upheav.al. He is 
shocked at the condition into which Russia has 
lapseil, hut ho foels that it is her own fault after 
all and in a vague w.xy look.s upon the conse¬ 
quences as some sort of a punishment for her 
desertion of the allied cause. The right course 
to his mind is to leave her to settle her own 
atlairs. In any case it does not seem worth his 
while to sacrifice any more lives in a quarrel so 
rtfmofe and in a matter for which his country 
has no responsibility. 

But this is the attitude of ignorance—an igno¬ 
rance as dangerous as the public ignorance of the 
nature and purpose of German militarism (Ive 
years ago. If the British and French public had 
kiiowt, in 1914 all that Oerm.an militarism stood 
for, its objects, machinery and the consequences 
of its success, the former would have been less 
contented with its superb little army and the 
latter would not have tolerated its corrupt politi¬ 
cians. As it was, the public did not understand 
the danger and was not prepared for the over- 
4S 


whelming onslaught of the German armies. Have 
the established Governments of the world done 
anything to acquaint the public in their charge 
with the real meaning of Bolshevism, its objects, 
the methods by which it means to realise its pur¬ 
pose and the consequences of its success ? For if 
the general public does not I'ealiso the danger, it 
will not support the measures which are necessary 
for the de>-'truction of Bolshevism. 

It must be brought home to the people of every 
country that BolKhevism is no longer a question 
of professors and books and social faddists. 
Bolshevism has been developed into as precise and 
unrelenting a system by Lenin and Trotsky ns 
French Jacobinism was by Robespierre and Oarnot. 
Its object is to establish a communistic system of 
.societv and to establish it by force. With this 
object Lenin has imposed a dictatorship on Rus¬ 
sia as searching in its operations and ns anta¬ 
gonistic to individual liberty as was the over¬ 
thrown autocracy of the Ossir. 

There is nothing democratic in Bolshevist 
aims. Democracy is a form of government which 
gives political opportunities to all members of the 
community anti employs the power of government 
for the benefit of all classes of tlieqieoplo for tlie 
preservation of law and order and the protection 
of life and property. Bolshevism is .absolutely 
and iner.idic.ibly opposed to .such a form of govern¬ 
ment or, in fact, to any form of government* 
The British Labourite and the French Socialist 
are equally anathema to the Russian Bolshevist 
The'writer of a recent article—in the Jiound Table 
quotes from the published works of Bolshevist 
lenders that “ all government will be suppressed 
except perhaps a central statistical bureau which 
will merely determine the quantities of each arti¬ 
cle to be produced each year by the members of 
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th« oommunity for food and clothing, education 
and recreation ; Russian Bolshevism stands for 
the abolition of all private property without com¬ 
promise or compensation and the institution of a 
sooiety in which everything is held in common— 
the Gospel of the German communist, Karl 
Marx. 

If the object of Bolshevism is anti-democratic, 
etill more so are its methods. The means by 
which Bolshevist doctrines have been established 
in Russia is naked despotism—a single ruler, 
Lenin, centralised institutions, a powerful police 
and a conscript army, the Red Guards. It is as 
powerful as the ancient C7.ardom, as ambitious 
aa German militarism, as savage as the French 
Terror, The avowed object of the Leninists was 
from the first the establishment of a despotism to 
exist until communism had been firmly planted in 
Russia. It is not an end in itself, but the means 
to an end. It «7ouM cease when the need for it 
ceased, that is, when revolutionarv force bad 
crushed all opposition. As their evangelist, 
Bucharin, has succinctly expressed it—" To Com- 
munism through the dictatorship of the prolet¬ 
ariat.” 

The success of such a movement, anti-political 
in its aim and tyrannical in its method, must be 
fatal to the existence of democracy. The Bolshe¬ 
vik leaders definitely admit it. Their hostility to 
the cardinal principle of democratic government 
was sufficiently revealed when at the beginning of 
the revolution they overthrew by force the Consti¬ 
tuent assembly because the majority was anti- 
Bolshevik, and set up in* its stead the power of 
Soviets from which all but the working classes 
were excluded. Their goal is a communistic state 
** which will destroy all forms of government in- 
duding demoerafio government,” 

But the success of Bolshevism means much 
more than the crushing of individual freedom and 
democratic principles in Russia. Its aspirations 
extend far beyond ihe successful establishment of 
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its system in the country of its adoption. Buch¬ 
arin makes the point quite clear. * fn his pro¬ 
gramme of the communists issued last year in 
Moscow, he wrote: ** The programme of the 

communist party is the programme not only of 
the liberation of the proletariate of one country. 

It is the programme of the liberation of the pro¬ 
letariate of all countries, because it is the pro¬ 
gramme of international revolntion.” The success 
of Bolshevism is, in fact, inseparably bound up 
with revolution, social, economic and political 
throughout the world. A few months ago Lenin 
definitely enunciated that " our chief hope, our 
chief support is in the proletariate of Western 
Europe, in the proletariate of the more advanced 
countries" and admitte>l that a communist Rus¬ 
sia cannot exist in isolation. All Europe must 
be communist or Bolshevism in Russia is doomed. 
Hence the hostilities in Poland and Hungary and 
the Apprehension of a Bolshevist entente with 
Germany and Turkey. The discovery of bomb 
factories in Ilolland and Scandinavia set up, it is 
reported, by Bolshevist agents, indicates the wide 
range of their operations and their determination 
to attempt by any means to secure the successful 
realisation of their ideas. Nor has Asia been 
forgotten. The creation of a revolutionary atmos¬ 
phere in India, China, and Persia is a specific 
part of their programme. Their object again in 
Asia is to rely on the illiterate working classes in 
the industrial centres, as they have done in Bus- 
sin, to overthrow the propertied classes with whom 
there is no compromise. There is good reason to 
suppose that Bolshevik agents have been at work 
in this rtmntry. 

The situation, in fine, is not unlike that which 
WAS created by the French revolutionaries in 
179.3. When their work had been relentlessly 
consummated at home by the execution of the 
King and the overthrow of the ancient social and 
political system, they turned their eyes towards 
Europe, offering their aid to sny country whieli 
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desired to overthrow its goverament. Not con* 
tent with the euooeeeful establishment of their 
ideas at home, they determined that every Euro* 
pean country should adopt them also, and were 
prepared to force their views on Europe by arms. 
These were “ the armed opinions ” which Pitt 
armed England to resist and in the word ' secu¬ 
rity ’ enunciated the policy which was the eigh¬ 
teenth century equivalent of President Wilson’s 
—‘ make the world safe for democracy.” It is 
ioteiestipg to note too that India came within 
the scope of French revolutionary sympathies. 
To Tippoo was sent the red cap of liberty and 
trees were planted in his dominiuns in honour of 
the goddess. Tippoo Sultan became citizen Tippoo 
of the one and indivisible French Republic. So 
too at the present time. Europe is faced with 
the armed opinions of bolshevik Russia—“ the 
victory of socialism in all countries ”—not the 
herotical Socialism of the French and English 
Labour Parties, but the true Gospel of K.at-1 Marx, 
whose prophet is Lenin. The French minister 
for foreign atfairs, M. Picbon, gave expression to 
this view last mouth in the course of u debate in 
the chamber of deputies on the Russian situation 
when he declared that Bolshevism was not only 
the plague of Russia, but also that of humanity 
ID general. 

danger then lies not so much in thej esta¬ 
blishment of ** unacquainted change '* in one of 
the countries of Europe as in the intention of the 
Bolshevist leaders to establish similar conditions 
by force throughout the world. It is not a 
domestic Bolshevism, unpleasant and revolting as 
it may be, which is the danger to be guarded 
against, but Imperial Bolshevism. It desires, no 
less than Jacobinism and Eaiserism, the dominion 
of the world. From this point of view the futi¬ 
lity of ,a policy of L ai m m ftm* is obvious, 
bomething might be said for allowing Bolshevism 
to stew in its own juioe, provided it#ere content 
toM&duotthe prooeu within the Russino fron. 


tiers. But that is evidently not its intention. • 
Not only, as we have seen, does it purpose ^le 
armed dissemination of its views but large areas 
of Europe are in a condition peculiarly responsive 
to the new doctrines owing to the economic 
and political upheaval created by the war. Thus 
a Bolshevist revolution has been effected in Hun¬ 
gary. The democratic government which 
established on the downfall of the Austrian Em¬ 
pire has been overthrown and a Soviet Republic 
has been set up under the dictatorship of Herr 
Bela Kun. The machinery, methods and aims of 
the Hungarian Bolshevists are identical with the 
Russian system and indicative of the oondition 
which Bolshevism would impose on any converted 
country—a conscript army, ruthless destruotimi 
of opponents, pillage of private property, and pro¬ 
pagation of international revolution, Bela Kua 
recently declared that even if the Soviet were 
temporarily overthrown, the coming international 
revolution would restore the Bolshevist power, 
In Germany there is at least one Soviet goveni- 
ment—Bavaria—and the struggle for the esta¬ 
blishment of similar republics elsewhere hangs in 
the balance, and, though the recent declaration of * 
one of the soberest of London daily papers, that 
an alliance had been arranged between Russia and 
Germany, may be unfounded, such a union is not 
beyond the borders of probability and certainly 
harmonises with Bolshevist aspirations. In Tur¬ 
key the situation is still indefinite, but there havo 
been rumours of relationa between the discredited 
and defeated Turkish Government and the Bol¬ 
shevist leaders, and that the latter count among 
their agents many Turkish elements. Should 
Bolshevism establish itself in the Turkish domi¬ 
nions India and FJgypt would come more directly 
within the range of Bolshevist influence. 

With the igoominious^zception.of the attempt 
to negotiate with the Bolshevik government at 
Prinkipo, the allied governments have ad<^tad a 
policy of resistanoe on the frontiers of 
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a s^stecD o£ bases aud barriers. (JDder this 
system bases were established at Archangel and 
Odessa from which the flanks of Russia can be 
assailed in case of necessity and assistance given 
to anti'Bolshevik elements. Neither force 
appears to have been strongly established aiid in 
. the South Odessa had to be evacuated and 
Bevastopol occupied as the new base. The occu¬ 
pation of these posts is obviously only a temporary 
measuief a more permanent barrier is to be iound 
in the establishment of a number of nation-states 
along the frontiers of Russia which will form a 
barrier against the armed dissemination of 
Bolshevist opinions through western Europe and 
an obstruction to the spreading of Bolshevist pio- 
paganda. This will be the first political mission of 
■ the restored Roumauia and of the states which have 
risen from the ruins of the overthrown Empires. 
Poland, Bohemia and the uounti-y of the J ago> 
Slavs, very much as the medieaval Mark system 
was devised to protect a disorganised and decen¬ 
tralised Central Rui ope against the ousis ught of 
Magyar and Slavonic tribes. All these states are 
imbued with a strong sense of nationalism 
which is the very antithesis of international 
Bolshevism, and with the will, if not the unaided 
power, to resist the intrusion of Bolshevism which 
would mean the destruction of their newly created 
hopes. 

Both political and geographical conditions 
combine to demand the erection of a strong 
barrier between Russia and Central Europe. On 
■the one side lies a state in aggressive revolution * 
on the other lie countries and peoples in a state 
of political distraction and economic disorganisa- 
' tion containing a discontented proletariate ready 
to accept the same revolutionary ideas. The 
problem, therefore, is to oloee the westward out* 
lets against Bolshevism. There are two main 
approaches, the wide gap between the Carpathians 
and the Baltic and the narrow one between the 
Carpathians and the Black Sea. Poland lies in 


the former gap; Roumania in the latter, and these 
two countries cover the passes of the Carpathians. 
Between the two gaps lie the Carpathian mountains 
which are an obstacle, but not an insuperable one, 
to a westward advance. The importance, then, of 
Hungary, the state within the Carpathians, is olear. 
A Bolshevist Hungary threatens both Poland 
and Roumania and outflanks the Northern and ihe 
Southern gaps. Hungary controls also the other 
gateways to Central Europe. Between the 
Western end of the Carpathians and the Bohemia 
mountains lie the Moravian gates, loading to 
Vienna and the Danube valley; Hungary com- 
mands tuo the Southern approaches tu Vienna 
and the Eastern ones to Xtal/aloog the valley of 
the Save which leads to the plateau of Laibach 
and the hibtoi ic. gap between the Csrnic and 
the J ultan Alps.. In these gaps at the Western 
extremities of ‘-Hungary lie the new Czecho¬ 
slovak and JugO'Slav states, the former, Bohemia, 
guarding the Moravian gates aud the latter, Bosnia 
and Croatia, backed by Sexbia, covering the 
southern approaches by the Danube and her two 
great tributaries, tbe Save and the Drave, the 
historic highways trodden from the earliest ages 
by Eastern invaders, lu view, therefore, of its 
vast strategic importance it is not strange that 
Bolshevist leaders should have made an early 
efibrt to establish their power in Hungary. The 
establishment of a Soviet Government and its 
alliance with Russia led to tbe immediate invasion 
of tbe country by Roumanian, Czech and Slovene 
armies, the wardens of the South BSastern 
marches. 

In the same way Poland has been called upon 
to check the approach of Bolshevik armies 
through the broad northern gap. The Polish 
divisions which had been serving in France were 
sent back after considerable delay for that pur¬ 
pose. Their commander, General Haller, clearly 
indicated tfieir mission in a recent statement that 
they have to crMte with the Rouma&iau a barrinr 
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which the Bolahevika would never break. But 
it is clear from a glance at the map that if 
Poland is to fulfil her mission effectively she 
must regain all those provinces which were torn 
from her in the three partitions, from Dan/.ig and 
Thorn in the north to Lemberg and Czernovitz in 
the South, Without West Prussia there will bean 
open corridor in the North leading into Germany 
and, if Galicia ie witheld, Poland will not cover 
the Northern and North-Western passes into 
Hungary. nor will she link up with Koumania' 
The situation thus demandsjthe restoration of the 
MedUeval system which followed upon the break¬ 
up of Oharlemagne'e Empire—a barrier of small 
mark states and an extensive Poland. Such a 
political system the allies are about to recreate on 

the basis of nationality. 

• 

But Bolshevism is a double-headed eagle with 
its vision East as well as West. It desires to 
prepare in the Eist no less than the West the 
path to international revolution, and there are 
areas here also ready to receive the revolutionary 
propaganda, Tho extension of Russia into 
Central Asia facilitated the spread of Bolshevist 
doctrines in this continent and almost every 
district of Siberia bad at one time its Soviet 
organisation. So serious was the situation that 
an allied expedition was sent to Siberia to check 
the i^ogress of Bolshevism, and only after much 
heavy fighting have Bolshevist forces been 
seriously defeated in this region. Equally severe 
has been the struggle in the Southern outlets in 
the OaucasuB'Caspian region where for a time part 
of the Uesopotamian army was engaged. ^ In fact 
Bolshevism has had to be met in Asia as well 
in Europe by armed force and, although tem¬ 
porarily defeated, it is not destroyed, and it is 
i imperative that the allies, knowing its scope and 
I purpose, should erect, as in the west, barriers 
[kjfafnst its approach! 

One- of the main o bject ives in the East in 

|ZBdia, 3^0 prooeei^gB of Boisheviet agefiti 


recently brought to light in Finland makes 
it clear that India falls within the sphere of their 
machinations. There is reason to believe that 
they have already been at work in India, but this 
preliminary and tentative propagandism is not 
the subject of this article. The point for con¬ 
sideration is the measuros which are necessary to 
check the armed approach of Bolshevism, in the 
event of the movement becoming aggressiveagaiu. 
In that case India, tike Western Europe, will 
require her barrier—a political system which will 
stand between her and Bolshevism for the 
establishment of a Soviet Government on he> 
borders would be intolerable. 

The approaches to India lie through Persia and 
Afghanistan and both of these countries are 
areas of political inet-ability, affording by reason 
of their corrupt governments open ground for the 
work of Bolshevist agents, Of these countries 
Persia is the more exposed to Bolshevism. Her 
powers of resistance are weaker and her corrupt 
and chaotic condition has already inclined her to 
coquet with Bolshevism os she did with German 
nism. (Situated on the flank uf the North West¬ 
ern passes into India and controlling communica¬ 
tion with the North-West frontier from 
the Caspian base, it is as important for India 
that Persia should be anti. Bolshevist as that 
Hungary should be closed to Bolshevism in 
Europe. For the same reason Persia, like 
Hungary, will be a primary objective of Bolshe¬ 
vist intrigue, as it was of French Jacobinism and 
its subsequent Imperialist phase, when Mirabeau 
in 1786 hoped for “ a timely Russian invasion of 
India through Central Asia ” and Napoleon in 1799 
organised a combined attack with Russian forces 
with Aatrabad as bis base. Thus the determina¬ 
tion of the Persian question and the nature of the 
Government to be established is a matter of vital 
inaportance for India; and British interests in 
Persia ere entirely Indian interestVi 
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^ Bat owing to the weakness of its government 
and its compromising relations with Germany and 
Bolshevik Russia,Persia can no more be relied upon 
than Hungary to be a sure defence against 
Bolshevism. The gateways of Persia require 
guarding as those of Hungary will be guarded by 
the new Polish, Czech and Jugo Slav states. 
Excluding the waterways which lead from the 
Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf, Persia com- 
municates with the outside world through the 
passes of her encircling mountain ranges. On the 
West, mountains cut her off from the basin of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, on the North from 
Caucasia and Armenia. To guard the approaches 
through these ranges Indian interests require the 
establishment of stable political conditions in 
Mesopotamia and Armenia, the oountriea which 
cover the.Persian passes as Poland and Roumania 
cover the Hungarian. There remains the North 
Eistern frontier of Persia which follows the 
River Atrek and near its source crosses the gap 
between the range to the South of the river and 
the mountains of Afghanistan, where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zul6kar. On this frontier it would be difficult 
to construct a barrier state. The break-up of 
the Russian Empire might result in the develop¬ 
ment in this region of an independent Turkestan, 
but that quarter, remote from the support of the 
anti'Bolshevik governments of the West must 
remain the weak spot in the armour. For its 
protection it is necessary to rely upon what it 
has been British policy to ensure by every means 
available a strong and friendly Afghanistan. 

It seems, then, that the work of the allies in 
the East should be the creation of stable condi¬ 
tions of government under their guarantee on the 
frontiers of Persia. It is a policy which requires 
the creation of new states—'Armenia and 
Mesopotamia and the maintenance of an inde¬ 
pendent Afghanistan, a couree paralled to the 
•treD|[tbening of Roamania and the creation of 


the Polish and Slavonic states in Europe. To make 
Armenia an effective barrier her territory would 
have to be extended to the Caspian and most 
include the important towns of Kars and 
Erivan, through which runs the road from the 
Russian territory to Tabriz in Persia. Without 
this extension of Armenia to include the mountain¬ 
ous country which extends practically to the Cas¬ 
pian, a gap would be left through which Russia 
and Persia would have unimpeded communication, 
The political destiny of the territory on* the 
borders of Russia is then one of the mostlm- 
portant questions which the Peace Oonferenoe 
has to decide. Of capital interest for Europe 
will be the settlement of the Polish question. Of 
more immudiate interest ^to India will be the 
determination of the future of these territories in 
the middle E<i8t whose condition vitally concerns 
her own safety. But the whole question is one and 
indivisible, because it is all inextricably bound up 
with the future of Bolshevism. The outburst in 
Hungary is symptomatic of what might happen in 
any country in which inflammable material exists. 
It might occur at any moment in Germany, for 
instance, where the Government has not yet been 
able to put down the revolutionary party. It is 
true that Bolshevism shows signs of collapse and 
has met with serious defeat in Asia, but the evil 
has been scotched, not killed, and is still . to 
regarded as a universal peril. To quote the 
London Observer ** the enemy to European 
stability and to general recovery from the war is 
no longer the Bocbe, but the Bolshevist.” 

”A11 About tka War—The ledian Roviow War 
Book.'* A oompraheosive and authentic account of 
the War with numerous portraits and Uluitrationib 
Edited by G. A. Natesan with an introduction 
by Lord Feotland and an appreciation by Laid 
Hardiage. Price Bs.4. Tofiubsoribersof tbeJJZ. R».8 
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APPAYA-A KANARESE SAmt 

BY 

MR. G. A. CHANDAVARKAR, B.A. 


N the historj of Mediaeval India the chapter 
dealing with the livee and work of the 
saints and the prophets is as remarkable as 
it is edif^^ing. These saints exercised in their 
own time a profound induence on social and poltical 
life in this country. When the lower classes were 
denied certain social privileges and libei-ties these 
saints stood up as the redoubtable champions of 
the cause of the down-trodden. When the ‘ high¬ 
born ’ clnsses above had any chance of drinking 
at the fohnts of classical lore, they composed their 
songs in the language of the people and 
thus enriched the vernacular literature. When 
the sacerdotal class was proclsiming from the 
house-tops that the ‘ twice-born ’ only can attain 
God, they declared with all the force of convic¬ 
tion at their command that all can attain Him 
and enjoy the bliss of mooJeti. They were 
in more senses than one true nationbuildcrs. 
There have been Saints in Henga), in the Panjab, 
in the Maharashtra and also in the Tamil Districts 
of Southern India, every one of whom had a 
distinct cultural mission in life. The Kannrese 
distiicts too had their own saints and in this 
paper we propose dealing briefly with the life of 
one such Kanarese Saint familiarly known as 
Appaj/a. 

Saint Appaya was born in the year 1768 A. D. 
at Bhatkal, in the North Kanara district of the 
Bombay Presidency. This is an excellent little 
seaport town on the west coast of India. At the 
time of the birth of this Saint it formed a Village 
under the control of the Chief of Nagar in 
Jdy^ore, which was in those days known as 
VidyorNagnr. It is highly probable that one 
BaM.wL'Nripa was then the chief of this state to 
whom there are many references in the poems of 
this poet saint. -Ramachandra, the father of 
Appaya, was a Saraswat Brahmin and held the 
poet of the village headman of Bhatkal, under the 
Chief of Nagar. Early in life this ‘ would-be 
Saint was known by the name of Lakshuman but 
was nick named Appaya, a term which might be a 
coiTuption of A<7na and The Saint in bis 

poems acknowledges Vimalananda as his Guru 
who among other works, is known as the author 
of a Kanarese work by name “ Krishrta-Arjvntt 
f okiya," which was composed in the year 1684. 
There is of course no direct evidence either inter¬ 
nal or external to fix the exact da^e of birth 
ofthispoeti App&yftWM g healthf lad giveti 


up to a sort of retired life and early in boyhood 
developed a keen interest in hearing the stories 
from Pooranaa and other religions books. He 
had also shown signs of possessing a taste for 
playing on musical instruments and became a 
musician at the tender age of fifteen. 

Just at this stage his study of religious books 
worked out a thorough change in his mental atti¬ 
tude. He was confronted .with the eternal pro¬ 
blems of life and death. What is life and death ? 
How has this universe come into existence ? What 
do the idols of Shiva and Oanpati denote ? Is 
not God one ? What is man and how should his 
relations be adjusted with his fellow creatures ? 
Why is there misery in the world ? Such jpere 
the problems at the solution of which this hoy of 
fifteen strove He now determined to solve 
them but was fully conscious of the need of a 
worthy Guru. The search after this Guru now 
became the dominant feeling. His fond parents, 
however, began to feel great anxiety for tbe fut¬ 
ure worldly welfare of the boy. Their suspicions 
grew worse day by day and their next thought 
was how to wean the boy nwav from such wild 
speculations .and his insatiable desire to seek after 
a spiritual Guru, with an utter indifference to 
affaire of this world was too strong for the father 
and the mother to sit quiet. Every attempt was 
made to divest the child’s mind of all eccentri¬ 
cities. When every plan proved futile they 
thought of marrying him. With that mill-stone 
round his neck they thought all angularities 
would be rubbed over. One charming little girl 
Jihagiratki by name accordingly became a 
partner of his life. The boy was, however, not of 
a rebellious disposition and the life's current ran 
smooth, till the cruel band of death snatched 
away the innocent Bhagirathi. 

But matrimony could not satisfy bis hankerings 
after' truth. Who could quench his spiritual 
thirst? Without a diligent search after a Guru 
he could never hope to get solace. With this 
end in view he was visiting daily a temple of 
Maruti at Bhatkal which was a rendezvous for 
asceties and Saints from different parts of India. 
One fine morning Appaya was circiimambulating 
in this temple dedicAtod to Bam.vman, the faith¬ 
ful ally of Rama and lo, a gigantic figure of an 
ascetic stood before him. Tbe commanding ap¬ 
pearance, tbe symmetrical shape and the glitter¬ 
ing syes of that rtaasrkable sank deep 
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into his hofcrt Mid the diligent truth-«eeker etood 
before him in all reverence and humility. It ap¬ 
peared to him ae though oil wae poured over the 
troubled waters of his mind. The Sanytu\n, 
however, first told him that he was being sorely 
distressed by the pangs of hunger and food alone 
at that juncture would save him. No more for¬ 
malities were gone through and at once both of 
them returned to the bouse of Ramarao, to per- 
take of whst food wae available at bis house. As 
fate would have it, that happened to be a day on 
which grand preparations were being made to 
receive the Belly-God, Ganesh. People in the 
house were too busy to attend to any iwetic^ 
Appava was on the horns of a delemma. No food 
was there to be served to any one unless and until 
it was first offered to God Ganesh. Appaya who 
was now to play the role of a host began to feel 
that; any further delay on his part would rouse 
the wrath of the Snymfuin and that would for 
ever deprive him of the benefits of Gnru- Upndeaha. 
Now or never. Forthwith he proceeded to his 
wife and sought her advice. BhagiratM, the type 
of an Indian ^faAin«-(hou 06 wife)—in all spirit 
of obedience to her husband agreed to serve the 
honoured guest, come what may. She knew fully 
well that the wrath of her mother-in-kw and 
other relatives would descend upon her in all jts 
hideousnesa. B it to her it mattered very httle. 
Husband’s word was her law. Quietly she went 
and served the 5anv«in. The troubles did not 
* end there. The guest proved to be voracious 
beyond her expectations. Anything 8be 

served disappeared speedily. It was doubtful 
whether he could be sati-fied ut all and more 
friahtful still it was to empty the contents of the 
kitchen. The story g-mfi that the vessels that 
were emptied to feed him were once again hikd 
'no as before. Whatever that might be the 

wonderstnick disciple just then came out to see 

the honoured guest. But to bin utter disappoint- 
„ent end dismay he found he had gone ^way. 
Though ho was out of sight he was not out of his 
mind So wa* determined to search for him 
with all the diligence he could possibly command. 
Forthwith Appaya set out on the search. He 
p,,aed through dense foreste and marebv places 
Sat nowhere couM he trace him In th^B frmt. 
lass endeavours one full day and one tedious night 
naswd Without food or water he continued 
bis journey. Next morning, however, a sonorous ■ 
voiM not. quite unfamiliar was h«rd and be was 
right gUd to note that it was the voice of the 
ae«.sMie aecetic. He came nearw and nearer 
and accepting him ae hie dieciple delivered unto 
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him the message of messages. He was ssked to 
go over to a village, not far away from Bhatkal, 
Bailoor by name and meet him at his diAromo-* 
piece of residence.—Here itwas that be sat at tbs 
feet of thie Vimalananda and studied V«dan$a 
and in fact seemed to have been initiated into the 
mysteries of occult sciences. In every poem of 
bis the grateful disciple honours the name of this 
Vinudananda, 

The details of the incidents in the life of Appa* 
ya are not fortfa-comiDg. His poems, folklore 
and tradition testify to distant travels under,ta1ren 
by him. He seems to have gone as far as Tanjore 
in the South. Wherever he went he used to 
compose songs in Eanarese and sing them to 
people. When he went to the chief of Nagar he 
composed several songs dealing with the plot of 
Ramayana and the chief being pleased with them 
conferred on him the title of V'lra-Jravi"—-*. 
great poet.—He knew Sanskrit, Marathi and 
Bindiirtanee and besides was well-versed in Eana- 
rese. Only 48 poems of his have been published 
till now by Mr. A. S. Mudbhatkal of Eanara. 
These 48 poems are priceless g^e. In them tbe 
philosophy of Vedania and Dharmn is beautifully 
delineated, His similies are uniformly sublime 
and the themes are always inspiring. These 
songs even to this day are sung with devotion by 
many people in Kanarese districts and mothers 
while rocking the cradles too sing them and 
honour the memory of Appaya. There can be no 
denying the fact that they are highly popular 
wherever the Kanarese language is spoken. One 
or two songs have been composed in Hindustanee 
and Marathi. There is also a halo of sanctity 
round the life of a Saint. Appaya too ie reported 
to have worked out several miracles. He ie said 
to have restored eyesightto the blind, croBse<^the 
rivers without boats or any external aid or per¬ 
haps saved many from tbe jaws of death. In a 
highly rationalistic age like the present people 
may not be pre|)ftred to accept them but in any 
case the mind of the simple peaeant or an inno¬ 
cent devotee is always capUvated by some such 
miracles and eainte have found a place in tbe 
galaxy of Jvataras or divine incmnittions. Their 
real work as we have stated above is of a more 
permanent character. Appaya-Eavi must have 
become a Sanya$in in the evening of bis life 
and spent his whole life in preaching and enligh¬ 
tening public conscience. The exact date of bis 
death also cannot be asoerteined vrith precision. 
There is his grave at Bhatkal to this day and in 
the temple erected over it many a devotee of his 
come and revere hi* memory. 



OUR ANGLO-INDIAN CRITICS* 

BY 
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, Y principal object to dny^ is to deal with 
certain critics of ours. 1 have in mind 
chiefly the Anglo-Indian critics. It is 
the fashion amongst a certain school of 
Indian politicians to treat Anglo-Indian critics us 
if they do not matter much in current politics. 
Sonctetimes no doubt one is driven to thnt state 
of feeling, one is free to confess, Ixit as things 
are at Q^esent ordered they do count for a very 
great deal indeed. Twice during tlie l.ist few 
months I have felt cal1e<l upon in tlie diKchnrge of 
public duties to p.fer to the enormous indiiunce 
that thf‘Se critics of ours wield in regul iting the 
afl^'airs of Indian administration. Tiiny are an ele¬ 
ment which it is not wise to ignore. To have them 
on your side if you can, would be a great strength. 
To have them ogiinst joii is to fight airainst 
great odds. It is our duty, if we c in manage it, 
to divide this solid wall of opposition, to draw 
soTnn of it if not entirety, to our side, at any rate, 
>half way in that direction. Attempts in that be- 
^ half should be made provided they are done with 
self-respect on our siileand without loss of any of 
i our most essential points in the controverav. I 
venture to think this task is not an impossibi'ity, 
sand there are amongst us—and I speak for the 
I moment for all schools of Indian politicians—there 
•areamongst us persons possessed of the qutlitiee 
' necessiry to draw to our side a great deal of what 
otherwise under neglect might prove a daily in¬ 
creasing opposition. Now, our critics, the Anglo- 
IndiaoH are, first of all, safely entrenched. Their 
position is particularly strong as I shall presently 
relate. It may seem to some of you that in deal¬ 
ing with these people, if 1 atn at all going to be 
frank and candid, 1 shall run very close to the 
border of section 153 A. of the Peoiil Code 
which is ono of the sections that they have in- 
oluded in the Rowlatt law, recently enacted. I am 
afraid of incurring some risk of this, but it is 
necessary and I do not mind it. Then . let me 
f remise that in my conception of the India of the 
^ture, as I believe in the future India of most 
I»ople, the European is not eliminated. He is 
as much as the Indian. Certainly you all 
^alise that the European wishes t«» he there. To 
fchatextent we are agreed; but there are some 
poiiditions which for our part we should lay down 
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as essential if his continuance in the political 
sphere of India were to be perfectly agreeable to 
us, if the patriotism of the future India, enlarged 
and ennobled as it will be, should be altogether 
reconciled to tlie presence of the European. 
Some of these conditions are obvious. We would 
say the Europe;) n ought to occupy no position of 
power or privilege in this country denied to other 
sections of the population. We would demand 
that his continuance here w.as peifectly compati¬ 
ble with the equality with him of all other peo¬ 
ples in India, that it was compatible with the 
nmintenance on the highest level of the national 
self-respect of the Indian people, that we got rid 
of all the humiliations which during every hour 
of the present day existence we feel owing to the 
domination of the British race. These conditions 
being s itisfied, wo shall be reconciled to his con¬ 
tinuance in Imliiin politics. It is in order to 
bring about the existence of these conditions that 
part of our energies are now directed. 1 lay 
some emphasis on this obvious feature of the 
situation b->c:iuse 1 realise that white no body in 
ar. enunciation of the situation is likely to admit 
it, there are moments in our lives when we sit 
all by ourselves and mix up wish with reality and 
indulge in day-dreams from which perhaps the 
European may be absent. To such I would re¬ 
commend a careful perusal of the article recently 
written by a remarkable person—Hardayal—I 
was much interested in the article part of 
which has been leproduced in J^ew /ndia It 
is a very in.strnctive document. Obviously it is 
written from the heart. Uardiiyal has dipped his 
pen in the fieshest experience of a w’ell-travelled 
person—a person who has seen not only the 
strength and the weekness of India but the 
strength and the weakness of the enemies of the 
Bidtisb Empire—a man who has been in league 
with German)-, who has been actuated by 
ideals somewhat akin to the Germans.' We read 
of a man whose experience has been under the 
operation of those ideals, no doubt sought by him¬ 
self, who has had experience of Germany and of 
certain other persons with whom he has lived. In 
a passage glowing with pathetic eloquence, Hard¬ 
ayal writes—I make no apology for reading it, as 
some of you I am sure have not read it. These 
long things we some times reserve for leisure and 
the leisure seldom comes. 

He was a very distinguished student, a man 
who carried away the brightest honours of the 
Punjab University. He is described by all as a gen- 
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ins of the very first order and amongst bis Profea* 
■on were Europeans of distinction. This is wbatT 
he eays:— 

Imperialism is always an evil, but British and 
French Imperialism in its worst forms is a thousand 
times preferable to German or Japanese Imperialism. 
The English and the French are at least gentlemen 
in personal intercourse, and they have free institutions 
at home, which exercise a liberalising influenco on 
their colonial policy in spite of themselves. The 
meanest English or French Jingo cannot abolish the 
hlagna Cbarta or blot out the words, “ Liberte, E(]ua* 
lite, Fratemite,” but the Oermans, have no tradition 
of freedom. The Prussian rules over all the Germans, 
and the Prussian is perhaps the most detastablo biped 
on earth. He is seltish, avaricious, heartless, arm* 
gant, unscrupulous and servile. A slave and a bully, 
be is cruel to the weak and obsequious to the strong. 
He understands only tbe law of Force, and worships 
Power and Rank. He is an upstart, and has all the 
vices of tne parvenu. He suflers from incurable 
megalomania, to which political kleptomania and 
other serious disorders have been added during the 
last thirty years. He may be a patriot, a poet or a 
pedant, but be is never a gentleman. He wishes to 
exploit every one be moots, and bis word c.innot be 
trusted- All who know him despise and hate him. 
There is a good reason for this universal verdict 
against him. We should rejoice with exceeding joy 
that be has been humbled and thrown down from his 
high pedestal. I have lived in Prussia for two years 
during the war, and know what I am talking about. 

And as the world is infested with imperialists of 
every nationality, it is tbe part of wisdom for us not 
to tempt Pate, but to stay under the protection of 
the British 8eet and army in our quiet, sunny home of 
Hindustan, and to make tbe best of our position in the 
Empire. We are not equipped for the deadly riv.ilrios 
and fierce struggles of this age of iron Imperialism. 
Others will not leave us alone, if wc once lose the 
shelter of the name and tegis of Great Britain. Ex¬ 
posed to the buffetings of chance and force, we shall 
have to suffer worse evils than those that now afilict 
us. Partition, forced cooversion to other creeds, 
and similar calamities have befallen weak peoples in 
Asia and Europe even in the nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth ceAturies. Let us not jump out of tbe frying- 
pan of British Imperialism into tbe fire of who 
knows what? 

Now we all know that every nation that esta¬ 
blishes itself over another speaks generally of its 
civilisiDgmissioDfOf the high aims and obj>^cTa wh<ch 
alone it seoka to achieve in its conquest of brother 
man. Really, however, this claim is not always 
well-founded. We know that it marches side by 
side with self-aggrandisement, with the subjec¬ 
tion, I think, at every turn of tbe other parly, 
with exploitation of every kind-^and in the case 
of the Power with whom Hardyal bad dealings, 
misdeeds of a far worse type. They say that it 
is unwise to inquire into tbe origin of rivers and 
Kishis. We are likely to come upon some ugly 
and ignoble things. We have to confine oursel¬ 
ves to the grand things that they do without 


making any attempts at knowing the source from 
which they arise. It is so with Empires. The 
man who sveks for righteousness in tbe origin of 
Empires seeks for things which do not 'exist, 
This is not, however, let me confess to you, an 
evil pertaining to Western Empires alone. We 
had an Empire of ours in the Past. We conquer¬ 
ed Java, Borneo and other countries round about 
Aud history says that we came in also by con¬ 
quest from the north, sometimes by peacefqj ex¬ 
clusion of other people, but 1 dare say also veryof- 
ten by stern uieasui es. Our Looks ulso speak of 
the wa)s in which tbe Empire must bavFextend¬ 
ed itself. Let IIS nut be oblivious to the spot in 
our eyes while we accuse others of infamy.' We 
also gave very good nnmes in our books to sumo 
things that tlio.'-e who lived tbeie would not have 
called by those sweet names. Wti know bow in 
modern times, when our Kmpii-u was extended it 
was usually through the missionary or tlie trader. 
The misssinnary comes and by his nggre.»t-ive 
preachings of religion, by insuhs heaped u{)oii tbe 
religions of the heathens, gets beaten, sonictinies 
killed and tiie Kaipire nt bis back steps fuiwnrd 
and demands reparation, po.*-siii)y <i ceseion of 
territory. J do not think this would be a bad 
way of describing some of the wa}& in which our 
own Empire seems to h.ive been extended in the 
remote past. e have road of tlie piimary 
duties of a king bt-ing often d'-senhud as the pio- 
tecrinn that be is bound to offer to the lU.-liis 
and the Munis, who !-e«k to perform t'lpna in the 
confines of his territories. In contact with other 
civilisations, probnbi) of tho liravidian tribes, 
when they would come ntid disturb tiiem, nud 
then these people go and tell the king, “ We are 
your men, and yet wo nro disturbed by these ei e- 
mies of ours; come and nffuid us protectioi^*’;and 
tbe king would go forth and do battle ; and wl-lle 
the Stints and Munis wore protected, the King's 
Empire liad also been added to. The thitig i^ not 
altogether uriknown to us and I mentiun this only 
to show that it is the same with all humankind. 
There ia no use judging other people by standards 
above which we have not ourselves risen. The 
test by which we judge an Empire is “ Is it on 
the whole beneficial; is tbe overlordship of tbe in¬ 
habitants, taking good and evil together, on tbe 
whole, for the benefit and improvement of the 
subject people?" If your auswer taking the 
rough and the smooth together, for there is 
plenty of rough and smooth in alt human tran¬ 
sactions, if your answer on tbe whole is * yes' we 
have to be content with tbe statement that tbe 
Empire is a civifising agency. There is no other 
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sense in which historically we can justify these 
thicgs.-' ^ow I think if wo apply ibis compara¬ 
tive test, this very human tear., we should sny 
upon the whole that the English have done well 
in India. 1 know you will urge against this 
several disabilities under which we still labour. 
1 know them, X will enumerate them by and 
by. 

Xake the domain of law which above all is no 
rejector of prestige of persons or of the race to 
which they belong. .Nuw^ in this very domain of 
law there is a special immunity afforded to the 
Eurupeau which is denied to the Indian, lie 
hH8.tue right to claim that he shall be tried by a 
European Judge or if not by a European 
Magl^trate by a Jury of hts countrymen. We 
have DO such right. On the contrary, in our big 
trials, for sedition for example, we have known 
our people being tried by juries on which the 
m.ijurjty were Europeans, l^ow 1 mention this 
to show how lu this very m.aiter of law theio is n 
glaring disability still maintained in this country. 
Xfut, Hpait from that, i am constrained to remark 
on what every lawyer who practises in the High 
Court knows—I am taking the High Court and 
not the Lower Courts becau^e that is supposed to 
be a place where the even-handed cbaiacter of 
jufttice may bo perceived. Now here it is more 
apparent than lu the disposal of patronage by the 
Gu'^eriimont. I am infuriued a good many of the 
legal appointments go to interior Euiopeans, 
while the Indians with far superior (jualihcations 
and in the enjoyment of much better piuctice are 
denied prefoicnce. 1 am not aw'ure that tlieio is 
a st.itu'.ory rule in this ex>rcise of patroiiiigc. 
But I suppose It is necessary t\» keep the hungry 
European Bairisiur sotnebow or other alive, 
lilt y^u can Kce this sort of thing m other sphe¬ 
res us well. 

1 take next the sphere of religion whoie again 
we ought not pnmu facie to be face to taco 
Witn any disability; even there however, we find 
that luissioiiuiies, in various walks ol life, ei>joy 
curtatu facilities not open to us. When they 
Open schools and are in iivuhy with schools 
matinged by indigenous ugencits, the latter go 
to the wall. But above all that, there is at the 
present moment a serious privilege which they 
enjoy, to which 1 have for some years been draw¬ 
ing attention and which 1 consider to be illegiti¬ 
mate. I'he Protestant Chrietian Mission have in 
their schools enforced the teachings of their 
religion on children who seek secular instruction. 
Ido iiot dwell upon It further, except to show 
hat evbn in this case when we want a conscience 


clause it is upon the footing that that is the only 
condition on which we can reconcile thb existence 
of these missionary institutions in the future 
system of education. It is for the purpose of 
giving them a stable and welcome permanence 
that we desire this measure. 

I take next the Press, The European editors 
transcend the ordinary laws. It is, I think, 
axiomatic that they are not dealt with in the 
siuie way in which Indian editors are. I men¬ 
tion the fact in no spirit of cavil. 1 know Mrs. 
Besant fiequontly saying and writing: “I write in 
this fashion, and 1 know I am not touched le- 
cause 1 have a white skin,” Tbut however 
represents a fact which is borne in on the experi¬ 
ence of all who take part in any way in journa¬ 
lism in this country. They get above all a cer¬ 
tain advantage in the matter of news, they enjoy 
precedence ill this respect over others, and* the 
fact that you caiinot say that this proceeds from 
this particular rulu ot that particular rule makes 
the evil of this pieferetice all the greater and the 
more subtle because you cannot attack it. Some¬ 
times these advantages come to them by the mere 
fact that they are E'uropeans, not b^use any 
special rules are made on their behalf, Rules are 
made for big things—and certain small things 
happen without the operation of any special 
rule. 

In the economic sphere our disadvantages are 
varied nnd those who have bad any experience of 
commercial transactions, those who have had any 
experience of banking, will need no facts to 
ju.stify the broad proposition that in the sphere 
of ccuiiouiic inttiibsts the European by virtue of 
his litre and political supi-emacy enjoys a very, 
very great advantage over the Indian competi¬ 
tor. 

J need not expatiate on the services with re¬ 
gard to whicu ibis an open sore that we have 
hud duiing the la.st 85 or JOO years. Big com- 
niissioiib ibiit stir up political and i-aciai feelings 
come and go and very little has been done to 
ameliorate tlio situation. Now, above all there is 
aiiother matter to which although it is a little 
mote recondite, attention must be drawn. There 
is the question of the personal * prestige' which it 
is required should be maintained in the of 

the European. John Stuart Mill called 
attention, from his experience of the way 
in which /Ldian olBcers are ado inister- 
ing the country, to this very great evil in 
India—-adventurers and two or three classes 
of men, generally of no great repute, coming from 
the west and surrounded naturally with oertua 
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facilities attaching to the European dominant 
race and by reason of those facilities conducting 
themselves in a very objectionable manner, be¬ 
having insultingly and aggressively to the great 
material prejudioe of Indians and often admonish- . 
ing their own master. He sud that their duty , 
must be to put down this sort of European ad- \ 
venturer. Another groat writer, Sir J.imea 
Bryce (now Viscount Bryce) in one of bis earlier 
essays mentions a ctirious experience of his. He 
went from one of the capitals of this country on 
a long expedition into the remote country partly, ' 
I suppose, drawn from love of sport but partly 
also because of his desire to see the races inh ibit* , 
ing the country. It was a wonder to him how be 
was treated wherever he went nnd be regarded 
it as proceeding from a ceiirain know|e<}ge that 
European authorities had taught frequently 
these half civilised races that if one of them 
molested a European the punishment will be 
prompt and condign. An ordinary Indian who 
travelled in that way would have l>een exposed to 
grave risks. The European was a charmed per¬ 
son. Let him come nnd go but no one would 
molest him or deal with him ns they would hnvo 
dealt with a man belonging to the brother races 
of India. He mentions this as one of the wavs 
in which the Britisher always maintains his 
supremacy stopping short a vory little indeed 
from the unconscious delusion of person il pre¬ 
stige and strength of his race and visiting any 
one daring to question this with all the punish¬ 
ment that his great power can bring to bear, 
Now we know how in daily life this 

thing has happened. Outrages by Europe-ms 
used, some years ago before the enactment of Sec. 
153 A , to be the pabtUum of our newspapHt-s. 
Now after the enactment of this section we only 
mention this and pass on le-iving every body to 
make big own comments. Whoever heard of a 
European who committed an outrage of that kind 
receiving his due From the process of law ? 

But there are two or three things which in 
ways somewhat more obscure have come to my 
knowledge, in which with n little effort you will 
discover this same preternatural anxiety to main¬ 
tain racial prestige, and as it is nut always coming 
out you will see the greater force of it. It came 
out in a recent discussion in the Imperial Legisla¬ 
tive Oouncil when I attacked the predolninnTtce of 
the European in the Indian Medical Service. 
Amongst other objections that they raised to the 
introduction of perfect equality they mentioned 
this thing, and they mentioned it without tne 
slightest blush on their cheek although they knew 


it wis not always as they put it. They said 
European ladies would object to be treated by 
Indian doctors as if every European lady in 
India has this racial consideration They further 
said that European gentlemen also feel some such 
repugnance to Indian Doctors. That was 
by no means always the case. They went 
further even and said, the recruitment for the 
other services, Civil, Educational and Police, will 
also become difficult if the members of those 
services were not assured that the services of a 
European Doctor would be at their disposal. Well, 
the thing has only to be mentioned for you to 
realise the extent to which racial prestige is 
likely to be carried when Indian opinion is still 
weak in the affairs of the nation. 

Thon the members of the Indian Civil Service 
who recently raised such a cloud over the Re¬ 
form Scheme said in their Memorandum various 
things to which you would object. One of the 
things WHS that it would be derogatory to the 
members of the European race to serve under 
Indisn Ministers. They themselves are never 
tired of saying that a third of the area of this 
E'lipire is under the rule of Indian Rajahs and a 
fourth of the population lives under such rule ; 
and a great many Euiopeaiis are in tho service of 
these Indian R'ljahs and not only are there but 
seek such service. Now it is most ex¬ 
traordinary thatwiien they wish to oppose reforms 
the Europeans say : '* We are dead opposed to 
these reforms because we know that when India 
is administered purely Recording to Indian ideas 
the old world notions will couie to prevail once 
more. We are opposed to * caste' and to all 
‘privilege’.” At the same timo, however, they 
ask that their own speciHl community, the * white 
caste’ of the £urr<pean, sliould be maintained at 
an unapproachable level far above the rest of the 
community, should be preserved by guarantee of 
law nnd administration in the enjoyment of these 
privileges. Then they say, “you are a community 
Wn and rent into divisioiiK" and yet they are 
the most enthusiastic advocates of communRl 
representation in the Legislative Councils. Xt 
is they that stir up the other communities ; “ You 
go and ask for Communal representation and 
we will back jou up.” 

Then they have developed a most extraordinary 
attachment to the ‘voiceless masses of India’-; and 
yet when we speak of free and compulsory ele¬ 
mentary education as a thing which above all 
else is necessary, tb«>y raise a hundred objections. 
They object also to allowing the labouring classes 
to associate themselves into unions for the asser- 
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tinn and main^enAnoe of t.hetr rieht.'t. Tbare is 
alvays fresh reoruiMns of Uhourers ai.d labour in 
recruited with thn objRct described by impnrtinl 
people ng service occupying a poainion lictle re¬ 
moved from slavery. 1 well remember how in 
the lime when Lord Morley was Secretary of State 
for India the m»rchanta of Loncaebire came up 
with a proposal to diminish the competition of the 
Indian textile trade, upon the ground amonget 
others that the Indian textile industry was built 
up on undue restrictions of labour and that 
labour was unduly sweated in Bombay and they 
wanted the Indian labour conditions to be niade 
stringent. Lord Morley administered a 
severe rdbuke by telling them not to add hypo- 
cracv to seldsbnesH but to admit frankly that they 
ehrank from the competition of the Indian 
manufacturer. He told them that they were 
moved in this matter not by tbe humane consi¬ 
deration of protecting tbe Indian labourer in the 
Indian Mills. One is tempted to repeat to them 
this rebuke when they speak of their over- 
*powering love for the Indian masses and concern 
for their intere.sts. I would ask those amongst 
them who have not done so to rend with care the 
report of the proceedings at. the Savoy Hotel en¬ 
tertainment to Lord Siuha and especially the 
speech of the Maharajah of Bikanir. No more 
patriotic, nor more powerful utter.ance was ever 
made within the hearing of Englishmen. 
Every passage in it is replete with sound com¬ 
mon sense. He rebuked the Indo-British Associa¬ 
tion started undoi' the auspices of Lord Sydenham 
pursuing their nefar’ons tuotics in every rossible 
way, either fair or foul. He called their proceed¬ 
ings mendacious and unscrupulous—strong words 
to come from *be lips of such a man, but they are 
^stainped with the hallmark of truth. 

Tbe mendacity and unfairness of such u compaigu 
is nowhere more conspicuous—and that is saying a 
great deal—than in a pamphlet of tbe Association, 
under the title of 'Danger in India: Sedition and 
Murder,' an annotated epitome of tbe findings of tbe 
Rowlatt Committee. You can imagine bow eagerly 
anti-reform capital is made tberoin i)i those findings. 
Lamentable and serious as are the outrages dealt with 
in the Report, they relate to nefarious activities of an 
infinitely small number out of a loyal Indian popula¬ 
tion of 315 millions, constituting one-fifth of the in¬ 
habitants of tbe globe. • 

And let me say frankly that Indians, Princes and 
^ople, indignantly resent the abuse to which Lord 
Hardinge, Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have 
been subjected. 

Now there are two allies with whom the Indo* 
British association are working hand in band. 
One of them is the party represented by that or* 


gan of public opit>ion cnlled ‘ Jusiiuo’ in this city, 
They are powerful allies in conducting this CHm- * 
paign, I do not know what to say of pe<'pl«i who 
think nothing of ranging themselves under 
Lord Sydenham whom the MahHrajah has thought 
fit to denounce in these indignant words. 
Then\ou have got a very poweiful body, the 
European Association in India, which has been 
recently formed and placed on a basis of greately 
increased strength and financial position. Their 
opposition to the Reforms is rooted .and exceed- 
ingly bitter. Their campaign is persistent and 
their antipathy to the educated classes of India is 
something which may only be described as a 
menace to the peaceful progiess of this country. 
And* you will find among «»ther thing* that 
Madras has an unenviable prooiinence in this 
matter. The European Association is fornll India. 
It ought therefore to dn-al, with all matters of 
genera] interest to the European Comnibnity, 
And yet if \ou read what their recommendations 
are you will find it strrngly charged with the 
prejudices of a person whose expeiiences proceed 
almost entirely from Madras. He aiis widely 
his Madras experiences and the antipathy to tbe 
Brahman which is .a feature of Madras public 
life, and through the agency of the European 
Aesooiotinn is spieading it throughout that 
coiniiiunity in India. Now I have fiequeutly 
asked my European friends, “ What is the 
strength of thi.s Association ; some of your people 
seem to be so very ressormble and gentle and }et. 
you allow tliii European Association to speak, 
write and ngitste in your name in this way." Of 
course, I WMS then remembering ^l^s^]F bow often 
the'-e E'lropenn moiiitors of ours counsel us to re¬ 
pudiate the Extren^ist teachingsof our onn peo¬ 
ple. They say “Why do joii r-ot disown Mrs, 
Besnnfc and the people with her?" Then I eay 
“ Why do you not disown the European Associa¬ 
tion. It is certain \ou do not agree with its 
ideiis.” They say “ W« do not sympathise wi'b its 
doll gs " 

This tendet cy to allow a person who over¬ 
states your Case, who colours and exaggerates 
and makes it a point to accentuate racial feelings 
——this tendency to be represented by such a per¬ 
son is not altogether confined to Indians It is 
equally to be observed among the Eurepeans. I 
suppose they feel that, they should be abused by 
their community fis doubtless some of us would 
be if we repudiate or disapprove of some of our 
own people’s opinions. 

Now there is, however, one redeeming feature, 
and I must lay emphasis on this aspect because 
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it itt p^rt of to day’s talk which I have mostly de* 
* voted to the darker siiie. While I reatiae as fully 
a4 any of you this side of it and in some cases 
have also seen the worst form of this European 
domination, 1 muat at the same time recognise, 
what povhHps some of you do not to the same 
extent—£ must recognise the existence along side 
of this letidency to self-aggrnndiseinent a ten¬ 
dency also to elevate the class over whom they 
are placed and by whom they are suppuaed 
to be doing their duty. In the first place, 
I wilt only draw }our attention to three 
important matters in which Indian opinion 
has within recent times prevailed agniubt the 
opposition of European opinion. These 1 men¬ 
tion as exceptions to the general rule of sdbser- 
vience and neglect of Ind’an opinion. But the 
exception ought to open our eyes to the exist¬ 
ence of the principle of progress souiebow or 
other-embedded in Western Civilisation, in this 
genius of the Britic-h people for governing other 
races. Theieis for instance, this great ques¬ 
tion of the Reforms which you know under every 
shade and variety of European opposition has 
taken shape so far and may actually fructify un¬ 
less something untoward repeating in Indian 
history happen to baulk them. 

There is then the question of the abolition of 
Indian indenture agamst which the colonials 
fought all they could. Then there is the very 
recent instance of the Viceroy of India rebuking 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, the “ strong” ruler of the 
Punjab for ofiuriiig an open aifiout to the Indian 
politu-iaiis in the Legislative Council. Now, re- 
member, in every one of these three cases—and 1 
mention only these—in every one of these three 
cases European opinion was adverse to the step 
taken. The men that weie responsible hud to 
face much unpopulanty and odium. And al¬ 
though along with a genuine desire for progress 
and justice, motaves not so clear, not so moial, 
might also have been mixed up, none of you will 
I think'have the uneharity to deny that a 
geuuuio desire fur the betterment of our people 
is present in this mixtuie of motives in the inter¬ 
relation of races. The principle of piogress al¬ 
ways subsisting is not always, however, openly 
seen. It has occasions of strength and intensity 
during which its operation is visible.above the 
surface. But every time such a thing happens it 
is always opposed most violently. Ifou may re¬ 
member how when the Bishop of Lahore (subse¬ 
quently Metropolitan) spoke of the desirability of 
showing charitableness in times of trou'de he was 
severely rebuked as a person who bad no place in 


politics and should not have intruded into that 
sphete. Un must preach and do no more—-as if 
politics uiust be kept rigidly aloof from religion, 
from the sway of the spirit of religion. Doctor 
Whitehead, the Madras Bishop—with whom we 
are all well acquainted, some of us at least—had a 
similar treatment. He was also spoken of as a 
person who intruded into the domain of 
politics and brought Christian charity, Christian 
love, Christian equality into the treatment bf 
quesiiuus which in these things ought to have 
been kept out. Now, when Mr. Montagu is 
devising a great scheme of reform, be finds the 
greatest opposition coming from the trained 
Indian Civil Service. But like an astute’ Parlia¬ 
mentarian he does not—as you and I in some¬ 
what freer pusitions may do—he does not turn 
round and denounce them. He bejoles them, 
occasionally also he bribes them and tbe sister* 
services. But he always tells them the cardinal 
truth of the new situation. He says to them 
in words as plain as possible: “ Your position in 
the future of India cauuoc be the same as it has' 
been in the past You must reconcile yourself 
to the change in tbe situation.” A warning ol that 
kind uttered by tbe Secretary of State and not 
altogether for the fiist time is however xeseuted 
by these people. 

The announcement of the 20th August 1917, pro. 
mised the transfer of responsibility. From whom to 
whom ¥ To the people ol India from tbe Civil Service 
ot India. (Cheers). If we suid to the Civil Service 
to-day that their political position will be tbe same 
in the future as it has been in tbo west, tbe announce¬ 
ment of H. M. Government becomes meaningless. 
(Hear, bear.) For tbe past ten years 1 have teen in 
close association with the Home Civil service. Is 
tbeir position un endurable ? Is there any doubt about 
the great imperial services they render because they 
tire subordinate to the policy laid down by Faiiia- 
ment ? There is, believe me, for tbe Indian Civil 
Service an indispensable and honourable part in tbe 
future of India. The pronouncement of eighteen 
months ago meant nothing unless it meant that tbe 
political destinies of India aie to be gradually reposed 
in tbe people of India, and gradually taken from those 
who have gionousiy built up India us we know it 
to-day. (Loud cbeers > Although any talk of reform 
in any country bnoge out of retirement those who 
walk, dangerously as it seems to me. with their beads 
over tbeir shoulders, gazing i dmiri&gly, 

I do not know that there is any Civil Servant in 
India who thinks (though it is sometimes claimed on 
their behalf) that tbe appointed destiny of the 
country can be delayed or altered in the interests of 
the service. (Loud oaeers.) 

Now that is SB clear a statement as we could 
desire with regard to the character of tbe 
coming Reforms. But even bebas been obliged, 
aa I told you, to oonoiliate ;tbe opposition of tbe 
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the organised Civil Service by every possible 
metD 8 . You may remember how Lord Morley 
had to play the same part. Xbe Viceroy has 
given them guaraoteee foreshadowed in his 
speech in the opening session of our Council, and 
the Viceroy has granted to them increased snU- 
ties and is contemplating, 1 understand, a .scheme 
of increased pensions us well. Nevertlielesn, he 
recognised that the future Government of India 
i»a Government by‘vote’—no longer by des- 

_and that is the greit point that we have 

got to remember in shaping our course to day. 
We lave got to realise that the Government 
here is to be a Oovernuieni hy ‘ vote,’ that is to 
eay by {leoplo wboui you place in power ns u re¬ 
sult of contested elections during which upiniun 
chishes with opinion and progiamnies of refomi 
compete with progminmos uf reform and men with 
one set of political opinions contend for the suf¬ 
frages of t^eir constiluunth with men holding a 
viv.il set of opinions. This we have got to mlise 
even befoic it cuiiies. Tho situation is this. 
Before, in India, Government by ‘vote’ comes 
in we have to realise that (hnt great chnngo can 
only come in by niani|mlatioii of opinions and 
vote in tho Kngliah Pmlirimont Their Pmties 
ire divided ; we have tiicnds of reform, men in 
whom this principle ok piogie-s that I have just 
now mentioned finds Iil^^tliotls embodiment, 
people who miy be lepresonted as tiie vehicle of 
the better mind of tho English generally. There 
is the utlier Party lepreseiited by Lord S 3 donh'im 
seconded by the ‘ Justice ’ P.iity in India and by 
the Anglo Indian Press in this country. Between 
two eels of people we have to win what we desire. 
Ougnt we not, I oak, by every means opt-n to us, 
Strengthen the hands of the ' frieiidb’ of refurm, 
nienjike Mr. Montagu, wlio h.tve determined tlut* 
IT they can help it, India shall take ono lotig and 
big stride in uonsCitutioiial prugtess. Let us tlien 
do nothing in India, which may weaken their 
hands, which it will be difilenit for them to defend, 
which our opponents may be able to put forwsid 
ns proving the proposition that India is either 
unfit by nature or distemporod for the thne hoiiig 
for the receipt of any large measure of politic.il 
power. This is a great lesson that we must never 
let go out of our minds. 

I have during the last few months come in con- 
tuct with some Europeans who seemed to me to 
be genuine represeatutives of this principle of 
progress. They have told me, *we are not many in 
England, it takes a good deal of knowledge for us 
to translate our theoretical sympathy into practi¬ 
cal benefit for your cause. Help us therefore by 


enabling us to understand vou Lots of good, * 
well menning people eiithm-iasticfur the hbenuton 
of humanity there are in England, but thev have 
been continually mistniight and mUguided. A 
good many of them believe that Irxli t will pitas, 
when tho hand of Great Biitain lelaxes—that 
India will p >88 into the hands of people who are 
social and religious reactionaries, that the power 
will then be wiehled to turn the face of India 
backward, that attempts mil be made in n Chau¬ 
vinistic direction to i-eplure .ancient in>.ti(iitions 
that have cem-ed to serve and violate the con¬ 
science of Western Civilioation, that jou will 
attempt once more to enthrone ca-te priiilcge 
and biiiig in the numberless divisions that unhap¬ 
pily divide you, that 3011 will in every wni undo 
the great things that—uncori'-ciom-ly it mny he, 
Great Biitain in hoc civiliMng mission—limit it 
OH you may in your comprehension—nccomplished 
in India, Come then, some of you and teacli uh 
to believe, s« «e henitily de.siio helieve, 
that you will carry on, when se.itod in the 
place of power, the traditions that we have 
built up in IikIh, that 30 U will stand for infollvc- 
tmil and Hocial progress, that you will stand for 
perfect toleration, jieifect equality of religions, 
thnt you will do nothing in t.ict to hinder India 
from taking her place amongst the gieat Natiotis 
of the world. Y >u will have to givo us that as¬ 
surance ” And if we are to do that mo-.t iniport- 
niit business 1 think the dneLtiuii in nha-h 
we mu^t spend our energies, the shape that 
wo must give to all our thoughts imd iictii.ns, 
is pretty clear. Now, only one idea I have got to 
state and with it J will fiinVh. There arc some 
amongst ns who do not wiNh that .'iny Jmlian of 
pi'O'inncnce should be n.««oi'mted evrniri soeial 
mattyra with Europeans. 1 h«ve myself hern 
often cnticiKed and soiuetiines vioh'iitly ridiculed 
for my attempts to undeistund tho Euiupesn and 
to be understood by him 1 do not in the least 
feel oiubarin.s 8 Bd by such critici.'-Di. i know it 
proceeds from ignor.ince. 1 know it proceeils from 
complete failure to understand the necersities of 
Jm’iKn conditions. Oeiitlnmen, I have just now 
.said that it is one of our primary duties to in- 
crease the volume of sympathetic opinion in 
England, that you have to mollify and to sub¬ 
due to sympathize with it tho aspeiities of 
Euiopeun opinion here. Now everyone knows 
that sympathy it born of true knowledge 
and inteicnurse. Do not turn round upun 
me and say " Do not the Oermai.g and the 
English understand each other?' Now I do not 
say that sympathy and knowledge alone will 
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ranswar. Tharaissach a will of re^erre erected 
between the E iropean and Indian, geimraUy that 
ia not done to Indian oharno^er, Indian 
aepiririona and to Indian cnpvidty, Kooietimag, 
no lionbt, HR you will see, through perversity nnd 
a desire not to see the fxcts of the case, but also 
from ignorance, from some amount of failure on 
our own part to make ourselves understood by 
those with whose fortunes our forlunrs 
have somehow or other been entwined. 
It is necessary so to cultivate relationa with 
them that however much we may differ in 
the politiC'il field we still may learn to 
understand and respect one another in the social 
and intellectual spheres so tliat political contro- 
^•^ersies may be conducted without any bitterness, 


BO that political rivalries may be pursued without 
entire disadvantage to the weaker party and the 
whole of out political campaign may reach that 
stage, the fruit of emancipition, which we ho much 
desire, Europeans do wish to understand us. 
Remember that vou must do unto others ns 
you would that they should do unto you. Just 
as you take the Europeans to task when they 
persecute Mr. Norton and Mr. Adam, just as you 
blame them for thinking ill of any individuals 
amongst them who are friendly to you, so 
reuiember in your turn that you must n,nt be 
uncharitable and harsh to those who feel that 
part ottheir dutv to India lies in understanding 
and being understood. 



KRISHNAKUMARI 


BY 


PROF. P. SESHADRI, m.a. 


Two mighty, rival princes claimed her hand, 

Threatening her father with the scourge of war ; 
Their martial hordes were pressing on the land, 

Each warrior backed by allies near and far; 

Old Bheem Singh lay in anguish and despair 

And sought in vain to stem .the coming tide : 

And thus it was a bane that she was fair, 

When kingdoms fought to win her as a bride. 

The weary, groaning people longed for rest 

And peace and scowl’d upon her in their ire 
As cause of all the pain and strife. And lest 

The land she loved be vexed with sword and fire 
She quaff’d a poisoned bowl which stopp’d her breath, 
And chose the marriage-bed of kindly Death. 


"1 








THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE 


BY 

MR. SAINT NIHAL SINGH 


J KDIANS have a direct interest in the settle¬ 
ment of the Palestine question. To begin 
with, that country divides with Egypt the 
honour of guarding the bridgehead between Europe 
and* Asia, and so long as war is not banished from 
the world and that prospect daily becomes dimmer 
and didtmer, whatever happens to Palestine vitally 
cono^ms us. Muslim shrines are, moreover, strewn 
about Palestine in great profusion, and while India 
has 70,000,000 Muslims, any resettlement of any 
part of the Muslim world touches Hindus and 
Muslims alike. 

With these ideas simmering in my mind, I 
called upon Mr. Israel Zangwill, the Hebrew 
litterateur and dramatist, whose imagination, 
idealism, and humour are appreciated wherever 
English is read. Though he is burning with the 
desire to lead his people back to Zion, be thinks 
in terms of humanity and not merely in those of 
Judaism. 

The very first glimpse that I bad of Mr. 
Zangwill gave me that impression. It was in 
1912 that I made his acquaintance. The Italian 
war upon Turkey had just commenced. He came 
to a meeting organised by Mr. W. T. Stead in 
London to urge the British people to stop that 
w3r, and spoke warmly in support of that move¬ 
ment. X was greatly touched to find this ardent 
Zionist standing up boldly in defence of the liberty 
of the Muslims in Tripoli. But Mr. Stead assur¬ 
ed me that Zangwill’s particulnr mission in life 
Was to champion the under-dog, whoever he 
may be. 


At present there were, he said, something like 
600,000 Arabs in Palestine. What would become 
of them if a Jewish State were created there? 
How would they be able to compete successfully 
with the Jews, wbo, in all parts of the world, have 
proved their ability to survive under the most 
discouraging conditions? Besides, if the Arabs 
remain in the country and the Jews do not employ 
them on the land, the Jews will be criticised for 
leaving them out in the cold, while, on the other 
hand, if the Jews give them work the world will 
be told that they get others to do their manual 
work. In either case the Jews will come in for 
criticism. 

But, Mr. Zangwill asked, why could not an 
amicable arrangement be made whereby the Jews 
may buy out the vested interests of these 600,000 
Arabs in Palestine, and then settle gradually 
the new Arab State ? These people, he declared, 
live under canvas, or in mud hovels. But the 
Jews would be willing to pay a fair price for every 
value they had created. 

Why could not the Jews, Mr. Zangwill inquired, 
render financial assistance to the Arab State and 
establish good neighbourly relations ? 

,|l In regard to the sacred places, Mr. Zangwill 
i suggested that the HebreAV converts to Islam 
r should be put in charge of the Muslim shrines, 
whereas the Christian holy places should be en- 
^trusted to the Hebrew converts to Christianity. 


When the Jewish hatred for the Apostate is re¬ 
membered, this suggestion coming from a son of 


wv r . — r, 1 Israel appears most remarkable. 

When I called upon Mr. Zangwill the other day || 

1 found that it was not at all necessary to remind considering Mr. Zangwill's ideas about the 

him that Palestine was a land sacred to the Mus- Palatine it is necessary to bear two 

lims as well as to the Hebrews and Christians. facts in mind . 

Hardly had we begun to talk on the subject when . | First, Jewish aspirations for a national home in 
he referred to tbat*problem. the lend of Israel are not confined to one small 
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section of Hebrews. On the contrary, they are 
cheriabed by Jewe rich and poor, influential and 
lowly, in all quarters of the globe. Jews living 
in lands where there is no political persecution, 
and in countries where they are constantly mal¬ 
treated and occasionally massacred, are keenly 
interested in the Zionist naovement. 

Fecond, the great Powers associated together for 
purposes of war, supaking through responsible 
statesmen, hare definitelv committed themselves 
to the realinriof fbst idosj. For instance, the 
■Rt Hon J. Rfllfoiir His Majesty’s Secretory of 
Statp for Foreign Affnirs, declared, on November 
2, 1917: 

“His Majesty’s Government views with favour the 
establishment in Palestine of a national borne for the 
JewisK’people. and will use its best endeavours to fnci- 
litate the achievement of its objeet.it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which may pre¬ 
judice the civil and religious riehts of non-.Iewish com¬ 
munities in Pairstine. or the rights and political status 
enjoyed by Jews in any other country." 

Apsrt from the allegations made against the 
Turks, these circumstances render it impossible 
for Palestine to revert to the eitatui quo ante 
bellum. 

We musk further remember that ao long as we 
in India, both Muslima and Hindus, are claiming 
national ricbta, we cannot resist a similar move- 
mank in another corner of Asia, To do so would be 
to expose us to the jeers of our political enemies. 

Thoughtful Muslims in Britain are beginning 
to ro'ib'se this. Gne of them with whom T was 
talking the o^b^rd-^v admitted quite frankly that 
Rnmo+h’ny will bare to be done to satisfy the 
the Jew'sh d'-sire fora national home. But he 
contended that the onlv wav in which it could be 
done without giring oflfence to Muslims would be 
to convert Palestine into an autonomous Jewish 
State of the Turkish Empire, 

I do not know how that suggestion will com¬ 
mend itself to the Hebrews. But with goodwill on 
both sides, I am sure that the problem is capable 
hf kblution tbnt Will be entisfaetory tb the Mus^ 


Urns and the Jews alike. It oertainlv is in tho 
interests of both, and of the world at large, that a 
via media should be found. 

At any rate, it is quite as much in the interests 
of the Muslims as of the Jews that the settlement 
in Palestine, Syria, or any other part of the near 
or middle East be not dictated by designing Im¬ 
perialist jingoes. Mr, Zangwill, I found, had no 
patience with men who were bent merely upon 
such enterprises. He would not have a camouf¬ 
laged Jewish State, He wishes the land of Z'on 
to be the home of his people, and to be managed 
by them. 

If a Hebrew could be found to govern, from 
Whitehall, so large and populous a counkrv as 
India, he pertinently asked, why could not a He¬ 
brew be found capable of being the supreme head 
of Jewish Palastine ? Why not, indeed ? 

Persons who talk of a Jewish Vice Governor 
for Pale.srine (and in this case I have heard the 
name of the Rt. Hon. Herbert Samuel, a cousin 
of the Rk, Hon, E. S. Montagu, mentioned) do so 
because they would like to have General AHenhy, 
or some other such person, set in authority over 
the whole of the Near Eist and Middle Asia. 
These people really dream of the extension of the 
Empire by the incorporation, under one name or 
another, of the whole of Middle Asia. 

Mr. Zangwill is, however, the sworn foe of a'd 
expansionists. He wishes the settlement of the 
whole world to proceed in conformity with Presi¬ 
dent Wilson’s “ fourteen points." and each new 
State to enjoy free institutions. Indians may rest 
assured that he has no sympathy with those Tm- 
perinlists who do not hesitate to tell the world 
that English Jews will be satisfied if Palestine is 
given, for the time being, a Crown Colony Gov¬ 
ernment under British tutelage, so long as the 
officials are Jews, preferably English Jews. 

I asked Mr. Zangwill if he thought that the 
Hebrews would emigrate to PalMtlhe In auffld- 
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ently largA oumbers I'f it were oon«tituted into a 
Jewish State. He eaid that the trouble would be 
to keep emigrants out until the land was ready 
for them. Under long misrule, he declared, 
Palestine had become desolate and it would take 
years of assiduous labour to make it fit for the 
reception of further agricultural colonies. Irriga¬ 
tion would have to be developed, communications 
built, #amtation introduced, and towns planned. 
The work would be stupendous, and would require 
brains, men, and money. 

What was happening in Palestine at the present 
time, I asked. From the latest account that Mr. 
^jingwill had received, he could not say that much 
progress was being made in any direction. The 
site for the Jewish University had been bought 
and that fact had been announced with a flourish 
of trumpets. But all schemes for development 
must, uf necessity, hang fire until the Jews and 
others knew what the Peace Conference propot-es 
to do about Palestine. 


The strong Imperialist tendencies that assert * 
themselves in spite of Dr. Wilson’s idealism, have 
made Mr. Zangwill extremely weary, as, indeed, 
they have mode others. From what one hears, 
one often wonders if justice will triumph in the 
end, and if, after all, the world will be resettled 
along Wilsonian lines. 

To do Mr. Zangwill justice, 1 must say that he 
is looking forward to the consolidation of the 
Arab people, as of all the world, on a basis of 
reason and goodwill. He does not wish to see 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, or, for that matter, any 
part of the Near or the Middle East, become a 
part of any Imperial system while retaining 
nominal independence. He has, moreover, a* very 
shrewd idea that we in India do not lack admin¬ 
istrative genius, as Englishmen who have been out 
to India would like to have the world believe. All 
movements for national rights have bis blessing, 
and can count upon all the support that he can 
lend them. 


PROGRESS OF CHEMISTRY IN INDIA' 

BY 

DR. P. NEOGI, M.A., Ph.D. 


HE older Indian Universities at the Presi¬ 
dency towns, were established as early 
as in 1857. The foundation of the 
Universities marks a distinct epoch in the 
renaissance of modern India for more rea¬ 
sons than one. In the first place they 
perhaps for the first time threw open the portals 
of learning to all alike, rich and poor, ‘ Brahmin 
and Pariah, Hindu and Mussalman. In the 
second place they brought into India a know- 
le ige of the western sciences which have revolu¬ 
tionised human civilisation by harnessing the 
forces of nature to the use of mankind and by 
attempting to givo man an insight into the 

” Inaugural address delivered by Dr. P. Neogl M.A., 
Fh'D., P.B,8., FX.8., totha Bajshahi College Chemical 
Society OB the 27tb, February. 


workings of nature in her manifold fields of 
work. 

But the introduction of the modern sciences 
into India in an eflfective form was not possible in 
a day. The earlier efforts of the Universities 
were more or less concentrated on the wider 
diffusion of literary knowledge, and when science 
teaching was undertaken it was done mainly on 
the " black board and chalk” system in the 
absence of suitable laboratoriM where alone 
science can be taught properly. It is to be 
remembered that the western sciences were 
introduced into India de novo, as the old spirit of 
scientific enquiry and skill which prodyced the 
magnificient iron pillar at Delhi in the 5th 
century, the gigantic iron girders of Furi, 
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Bhabaaeswar aod Koaarak temples in the middle 
ages or the colossal copper statue of Buddha 80 
ft« high which Hiyen Tsang saw standing at the 
gates of the famous Nalanda Convent were lost 
long ago. To repeat what 1 have said else¬ 
where. From the seventeenth century onwards 
Europe began to wake up from her slumber of 
intellectual atrophy of the dark middle ages and 
scientific research began to strike deep roots in 
European soil. In India, however, the reverse 
eaction was in progress. The time from which 
Europe got a new lease of intellectual activity in 
all branches of human understandtug marks the 
period when India reached the nadir of her 
intellectual decadence. Industries began gradu¬ 
ally to be relegated to the least advanced 
communities as being unworthy of the higher 
castes with the inevitable result that old methods 
continued in a moribund condition without any 
improvement which is possible only when they 
are conducted by intellectual people.”* 80 com¬ 
plete was the emasculation of the scientific spirit 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century thaj 
when the Calcutta Medical College was opened, 
o Bengalee student was available who would 
dare commit, what was regarded as a deadly 
act, vii.f the dissection of a dead body 
or the purpose of learning human anatomy. It 
is even reported that when at last one Hindu boy 
was actually found out to undertake the work, 
he tidings were trumpeted forth to the world by 
gunfire from the ramparts of Fort William. 

Thus judging from the fact that the introduc¬ 
tion of the western sciences into India was in the 
nature of an innovation it is no wonder that for 
full half a century India produced very few 
scientists who looked to research work as their 
vomtion in life. Original work certainly pre¬ 
supposes the prior diffusion on a comprehensive 
scale of known knowledge, and it took full half a 
century to produce that amount of diffusion of 
F; Begoi’i Iron in ancient India. 


knowledge of the western sciences which is a 
necessary preliminary to the creation of an atmos¬ 
phere of original thought and work. 

SaULlSST ATTEKPrS 

Nevertheless individua],thougb i 8 olated,attempte 
were not wanting. So far as Chemistry is con¬ 
cerned, the credit of pioneering chemical research 
in India during this period of preparation is due 
to an Englishman. 1 refer to Sir Alexander 
Pedler at the Presidency College, Calcutta. Mr. 
Fedler was an assistant of the late Sir Henry 
Boscoe before he came out to India. He was a 
brilliant lecturer and 1 have been told by some 
of his pupils that be was extremely euccessful as 
a teacher. His work at Che Presidency College 
on cobra poison and on the action of atmospheric 
moisture on red phosphorus was the best he turn.- 
ed out and won for him the coveted distinction of 
a Fellowship of the Royal Society of London. 

But Sir Alexander was more or less an indivi¬ 
dual worker in the cause of chemical research. 
The general line of science teaching as distin¬ 
guished from research work was not of a high 
order, Laboratories were conspicuous either by 
their absence or by their defective equipment. It 
was not uncommon for a professor of chemistry 
to hold up his thumb and say ** suppose this is a 
test tube". Even when we graduated so late as 
in 1903, no graduate in chemistry was required,, 
to do practical work of any kind. Honours 
students alone were asked to undergo a course of 
practical work in qualitative analysis only, It is 
no wonder that Sir Alexander did not get any 
student to. follow in his footsteps. 

▲SBOCIATIOK FOB THE CULTIVATION OP 8CIBNCS, 

Another noteworthy movement in this direc¬ 
tion in a collective shape was started by the late 
illustrious Or. Mohendra Lall Sircar. Almost 
single-handed he collected a large sum of money 
and established at Calcutta the Indian Associa¬ 
tion for the 'Cultivation of Science with the 
two-fold object in view, vis., the diffusion of 
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scientific knowledge on an experimental basis and 
the prosecution of research work. For more 
than a generation the Association has been 
delivering lectures on Physics and Chemistry (and 
lately Botany) to students as well as to the public. 
1 was a pupil of this association myself and can 
personally testify that possibly with the excep¬ 
tion of the Presidency College, Calcutta, no 
institution in Bengal delivered lectures in Physics 
and Chemistry with such a wealth of experi¬ 
mental illustrations. The second object of the 
illustrious founder of the Association was not 
naturally fulfilled in his life-time for the very 
obvious reason that a suiiiciently large number of 
students imbued with true love tor science was 
not created by the system of science teaching 
then prevailing. It is, however, satisfactory to 
notice from the recent publications of the Associa¬ 
tion that the second object of the founder is now 
being fulfilled and it is being increasingly conver¬ 
ted into a common meeting place of the younger 
generation of Indian scientists. 

NEW UNIVERSITT KEGUIjATIONS 
So far as science teaching is concerned, it must 
be noted that the new Regulations of the Univer¬ 
sities framed after the passing of the Universities 
Act during Lord Ourzon’s viceroyalty have 
completely revolutionised it. Science teaching 
h^is nbw become real. Laboratories have grown 
up like mushroom growths in the remotest 
colleges. Practical work has been made compul¬ 
sory for every science student from the 
Intermediate to the M, Sc. degree. The result 
has been that science students now 'have an 
opportunity of reading science in the only manner 
it should be read. Science is now loved and 
appreciated by the students instead of being 
looked upon as a subject for pure memory work. 
How science teaching has been revolutionised by 
the new Regulations of the Galcutto University 
will be easily understood from the history of our 
own pollege. When I joined the Rajshahi 


College in 1907 there was no Chemical Laborer 
tory worth speaking. It would be no disparage¬ 
ment to the memory of this college when I say 
that two dispensing tables with a few re-agent 
bottles formed all the peuraphernalia of the 
Chemical Jjaboratory. But the requirements of 
the new regulations were lightly very high, and 
compliance with them was ably insisted on by 
the late Mr. J. A. Cunningham on behalf of the 
University. The old laboratory was remodelled 
and equipped at a total cost of about half a lakh 
of rupees. A new physics laboratory costing 
about three quarters of a lakh is now an ornament 
of the college. This story has its counterpart in 
every college teaching science subjects. The 
erection and equipment of these laboratories boa 
not only made sciehce-teaching real and attrac¬ 
tive to studects, but has alone enabled professors 
of colleges other than those of the premier 
college of the proviuce to conduct research work. 
At present any college affiliated up to the 
Honours standard in any science subject must of 
necessity possess a suiiiciently well-equipped 
laboratory where the professors would be in a 
position to carry on research work if their incli¬ 
nation tends in that direction. This radical 
improvement in the equipment of laboratories in 
response to the dictates of the new regulations of 
the Universities has indeed gone a very long way 
in ushering an era of research work in science. 

RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 
Along with this improvement in science teach¬ 
ing a very real step for the advancement of 
research work was taken by the Government of 
Bengal in the institution of ten research scholar- 
shi{» of the value of Rs. 100 per mensem to be 
awarded to M. A. and M. Sc’s in Arts and 
Science subjects and made tenable for three 
years, This step was perhaps the first recogni¬ 
tion which the Government extended to - the 
necessity and value of training in research 
work. The vftlue of r«naroh work is not 
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even now properly understood. It is thus 
often forgotten that we Indian teachers have 
so long been teaching in the form of text* 
books the accumulated actual research work 
brought into being by our European confreres. 
Surely the time has come when India would 
no longer be a mere debtor country to Europe in 
point of new knowledge, but would also through 
the labours of her own sons repay her debt and 
present new thought to the world as it was her 
privilege to do in ages gone by, 

At any rate these research scholarships provide 
young aspirants for original work with the 
necessary training for such work. Every profes¬ 
sion, every art, has its special training, and re¬ 
search workers would require training to imbibe 
the spirit of work as well as to learn the methods 
of work at the feet of some guru who has already 
got research work to his credit. I was a research 
scholar myself and can personally testify to the 
value of such scholarship in the act of providing 
the necessary training in this respect. Most of 
those who have now earned reputation for 
original work in our country in Chemistry and 
other subjects have been research scholars under 
some acknowledged authorities in their subjects. 

Fortunately the value of research scholarships 
has been understood by the Universities as well. 
The Premchand Ro>chaDd studentship, which 
was originally bestowed as the result of one of 
the stiifest competitive examinations, has now 
been converted into research scholarships. The 
Oalcucta University has also provided several re¬ 
search scholarships out of the Sir Tarak Palit and 
Sir Hash Behari Ghosh endowments. Other Gov¬ 
ernments and Universities have followed suit 
with the result that an ever increasing number of 
earnest seekers after knowledge is springing up 
in all parts of India who are expected to raise in 
the near future the level of creative knowledge 
in our country. 

Whilst the improvement in scienoe teaching 


and the recognition of the value of research 
training have been the most potent genera! 
factors tending to the creation of those environ¬ 
ments which are necessary for the development of 
research work, it would be proper to refer here 
to the devoted labours of Dr. (now Sir) P. C. Ray 
in the cause of chemical research. Dr. Bfiy, 
after taking the D. Sc. degree at Edinburgh 
joined Sir Alexander Pedler as an Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry in the Presidency College, 
Like Sir Alexander, Dr. Ray had to be content 
for a number of years in being an individual 
worker. But by his magnetic personality and 
with the eetabliehment of research scholarships 
he was gradually able to draw round himself a 
body of earnest students and assistants who were 
anxioiis to follow the example set by their purtc. 
The result of the association of research assistants 
and scholars became soon apparent in the large 
increase in the output of original work from the 
Chemical laboratory of the Presidency College. 
Whilst Dr. Bay unaided contributed only ten 
papers during the decade 1893-1902, the number 
of papers contributed by himself and his assis¬ 
tants and scholars during the next decade me 
to the number of forty. Messrs Jatindra Nath 
Sen and Atual Chandra Ganguli and myself were 
fortunate in being Dr. Ray’s earliest associates, 
Drs. Rashik Lai Datta, Nilratan Dbar, Hdhiea- 
dra Prasad Sen and Bimanbehari De and others 
joined him afterwards. The secret of success 
in maintaining a steady output of research 
work from a particular laboratory lies there 
•—vis. in placing a large number of re¬ 
search Bcholare end assistants under a qualified 
person when a two-fold result accrues. In the 
first place the bcholars receive the necessary 
training in the methods of work and in the seoond 
place the output of research papers steadily in¬ 
creases owing to the conjoint labours of the tea¬ 
cher and the taught. This system obtains every¬ 
where in Europe where doaens of research 
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toholars work under the guidance of one pro- 
feesor, the result being an enormous output of 
research work from a single laboratory and also 
the upbuilding of an army of trained research 
workers who spread the gospel of work in distant 
parts of their own country. 

ntSmiTTBS OP SCIENOK. 

“whilst Sir P. 0. Ray was training up his 
scholars in Bengal a great and noble mind in 
Bombay was oonoeiving the idea of establish¬ 
ing and endowing a purely research Institute in 
Southern India thus creating a nucleus of chemi¬ 
cal research in that part of the Indian continent. 
The late illustrious Mr. J. N. Tata, spent a large 
portion of his enormous wealth in founding the 
Indian Research Institute which was ultimately 

located at Bangalore in the Mysore territory and 

• 

brought from England Dr. Travers, one of the 
most brilliant co-workers of Sir William Ramsay 
as its first director. The work commenced by 
Dr. Travers and Dr. Rudolf has been ably con¬ 
tinued by Dr. Sudborough, Dr. Watson and Dr. 
Fowler, and the Institute has already succeeded 
in obtaining a name and fame in being a centre 
of chemical research. Professor Ray of the 
Patna College, Messrs' Paranjpe, Bbagsbat 
Lakhaumani and others are the products of this 
institute and it is sincerely to be hoped that Dr. 
SudJ)orough and his colleagues would be able to 
train up an ever-increaaing band of young che¬ 
mists surcharged with the spirit of devotion for 
the science who in after-life will be able to keep 
the flame of work burning in other parts of 
India. 

A prototype of this Institute has recontlv been 
estahlisbed at Calcutta, thanks to the rounifinient 
donations of the lat.o Sir Tarak Palit and Sir 
Rnshbehari Ghosh. The Institute has been placed 
directly under the control of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity as a University College of Science and aims 
at combining post-graduate teaching with research 

^kin Ohoafstit. th% MP¥ibM ofBii>P. C. 


Ray were requisitioned before his retirement from* 
Government service and he and his colleagues. 

OTBKB csirmss. 

Other centres of chemical research have now 
happily been established as a direct result of the 
infinitely better condition of equipment of labora¬ 
tories in fulfilment of the new regulations. 

Dr. B. R. Watson has very largely succeeded in 
converting the chemical laboratory of the Dacca 
College into a research centre Many of his pupils 
like Drs. Anukul Oh. Sircar, Siidbaroaya Ghosh, 
Brojendra Nath Gboah have gained distinction by 
their research work in chemistry. 

The late Dr. Hill was carrying on re^arch 
work in Chemistry at the Muir Central College, 
Allahabad and was assisted by Dr. A. P. Sircar 
in his work. Dr. Richardson worked in the Tentral 
Hindu College at Benares. Then again Dr. J L. 
Simonsen was busy in hts work and trained up 
research workers at the Presidency Oollege.Madras 
and some of his pupils have published the results 
of their work in European Chemical Journals. Dr 
Meldrum is keeping up tbs tradition of research 
work at the Ahmedabad College in distant 
Guzsrat. At Rajsbsbi I am particuinriv happy to 
be able to report that my colleague Mr. B B. 
Adhicnri and our only research scholar Mr, Tarini 
Charan Chowdhuri have turned out valuable work 
which has fotind place in English, Gernfan and 
American Chemical Journals. 

It will thus he seen that the spirit of work is 
there. Tt is expanding on all sides. Tt has got 
to he fostered with proper care. Facilities in the 
shape of research endowments and scholarships 
have got to be provided in every college. The 
difficulties of workers in mofussil collegea ere 
hundred-fold i» comparison with their more fortu¬ 
nate brethren at metropolitan centres and conse¬ 
quently the former should readily be provided 
with reference journals, special re-agents an^ 
apparatus as well as the serynes of a svffcunt 
Isift hUkiUr bf lekolsHli 
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, IRDUH MUHITIONI BOARD 

It will b« pertinent to refer here to the recent 
research aotirities of the Indian Mtinitions Board 
in the cause of Indian industries during the war. 
It is to be remembered that most of the chemists 
ordinarily engaged in chemical research under- 
take subjects of purely scientific interest. Very 
few researches relate to applied chemistry. 
Whilst it is true that development of chemical 
industries is absolutely dependent on the progress 
of the pure science, problems which are calculated 
to be of immediate use to the country in the 
development of industries should also be handled 
for solution. This aspect of chemical research 
attraoted most attention in Germany where in¬ 
dustrial concerns dependent on the progress of 
applied chemistry employ a large staflT of che> 
mists, sometimes even in hundreds in a single 
factory, whose labours enricb the proprietors 
themselves and at the same time add to the 
existing stock of knowledge of pure science. 

The Indian Munitions Board during the war 
harnessed the ’research activities of the Indian 
chemists for the solution of chemical problems 
relating to industries which arose out of war 
conditions. Dr. Simonsen of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency College was appointed Chemical adviser to 
the Board. Sir P. C. Ray in the University 
College of Science, Dr. Sudborough and his 
colleagues at the Tata Institute of Science, Dr, 
De at the Presidency College, Dr. Ghosh at the 
Gauhati College, Prof. Kormand at the Wilson 
College, Bombay, Prof. DunniclifTe at the Gov¬ 
ernment College, Lahore, were given by the 
Board industrial problems to solve. I was given 
the task of investigating the possibilities of 
manufacture of potash from the ashes of indi¬ 
genous plants. Much of the results wluch have 
accrued-were important for the period of war 
only but the Board indirectly stimulated one 
branch of chemical research which has hitherto 

^ In Mh-’ 


fjf! eerely to be hoped that when the MunitioDf 
Board is disbanded after the conclusion of peace, 
this branch of the Board would continue as a 
permanent feature of the industrial department 
of the Government. 

INBIAir SOTBNCE CONORBSB 

Lastly T would like to refer to the services of 
newly formed Indian Science Congress in tfie 
cause of stimulating research work not only in 

f 

Chemistry but also in Physics, Botany, Agricul¬ 
ture and other sciences. The Congress has been 
organised under the auspices of the AsiaticSooiety 
of Bengal to fulfil the purpose of an Indian 
“ British association for the cultivation of science” 

* on the suggestion of Dr. Simonsen and Prof. 
Macmohan of the Canning College, Lucknow. I 
have the good fortune of being able to attend alj 
its sessions held at Calcutta. Madras, Luoknow, 
Bangalore, Lahore and Bombay and would be able 
to testify to the great utility in having such a 
congress in our mid.st. It serves as n common 
meeting ground for all science workers ^scattered 
in isolated laboratories throughout oui; vast coun¬ 
try and at the same time not only stimulates 
healthy rivalry for more and better work amongst 
those who are actually engaged, in research work 
but also serves to kindle a spirit of work in the 
minds of students and other local members of the 
younger generation who take part in the uon-„ 
gress. My interest naturally centres in the 
Chemistry Section of the Congress, and I have it 
on the authority of a competent critic who 
attended several meetings of the British Associa¬ 
tion that the quality of papers read and discussi¬ 
ons conducted would not be unworthy of the 
British Association itself. 


Essays and Discourses. By Dr. Sir Prafulla Chaodra 
Bay. Selected and Revised by the Author. Price Be. 3. 
To Subscribers of the Indian Review, Be. 2-8. 
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MARTIAL LAW IN THE PUNJAB 

BT 

Sir P. S. SIVASWAMI AIYER. 


EILR th« •dminiatrfttioD of Martial Law 
is ^ Posjab has boon widely disoussed 
is the preee, the legal aspects of the sub¬ 
ject uve received comparatively little 
adhmticm from the public. It is neither practica¬ 
ble nor desirable to go into the merits of any in¬ 
dividual oase, but it ie worth while considering 
the scope and effect of the regulations and ordi- 
under which action has been taken and the 
powers of the .Grown and the military authorities 
apart from any specifio enactments. 

The regulation under which Martial Law baa 
bean introduced in the Punjab ia the Bengal State 
Offences Regulation 1804, which has b^n dec¬ 
lared to be in force in the Pan jab by section 3 of 
the Punjab Laws Act 1872. Section 2 of this 
Regulation empowers the Governor General in- 
OoUDoil to suspend or direct the suspension of, 
wholly or partially, the functions of the ordinary 
criminal courts and to establish Martial Law 
therein during the existence of any war or open 
rebellion against the authority of the Government 
and also to direct the immediate trial by Courts- 
Martial of all persona owing allegiance to the Bri¬ 
tish Government, who may be guilty of certain 
offences. The only offences, which can be taken 
cognisance of, are those specified in the second 
paragraph of section 2. The persons who can be 
tried by Oourts-Martial under this regulation are 
subjects of the British Government, who shall be 

1. In arms in open hostility to the British 

Government, or 

2. In the act of opposing by force of arms the 

authority of the Government, or 

3. In the aotoal ooromission of any otert act 

of rebellion against the State, or 

4. In the act of openly aiding and abetting 

tbe enemiea of the British Government 
within any part of the territories in 
question, 

Tbe punishments provided by section 3 are, 
deatii and forfeitore of property. Having regard 
to the severity of the punishments provided snd 
the language of eeotions 1 and 2 and the whole 
tdmme the regnlation, there can be no doubt 
es to tiie oorrecbneas of the opinion of Advocate- 
General fipankie that the manifest intention of 
the regulation wu, tbatoiozie bnt oases ef the 
81 


simplest and most obviously oriminal oature 
shonld be the subject of trial bytiie Oourte-Har- 
tial, that only persons, who were iahm in the 
tual commission of overt acts of rebellion or boa* 
tility should be tried by such courts and 
complex cases depending upon oironmstanttiS 
proof and requiring either a long examinatiOB of 
fflots or a discriminating inference from facts in 
themselves equivocal were purposely withdrawn 
from tbe cognizance of these tribunals. Wbrna 
peisona concerned in acta of rebellion were not 
taken in the actual commission of the offsnoss 
specified in the regulation, the intention of the 
legislature evidently was, that they should be 
handed over to the dvil power for trial by tbe 
ordinary criminal courts, as will appear from the 
instructions issued by the Governor-General on 
tbe 11 th April 1805 (See Harrington's Bengal 
Regulations edition of 1621, page 350). 

The Martial Law Ordmanoe—I of 1^19-redtes 
that the functions of tbe ordinary oriminal oourte 
have been suspended in respect of tbe offeneee 
described in section 2 of the regulation and pro¬ 
vides for trials in respect of such offences being 
held by commissioos of three persons appointed 
by tbe local Government instead of by Oourts- 
Martial. The object of this sut»titution was pre¬ 
sumably to secure the presence in the tribun^ of 
judges in the civil employ of the Government. 
As a consequence of this constitution of the tribu¬ 
nal the right of tbe accused to challenge the mem¬ 
bers of the tribunal has been excluded and the 
necessity for confirmation of the finding and sen¬ 
tence as required by sections 64 and 98 of tbe 
Army Act has also been provided against. Though 
this ordinance came into force at mid ni^ht on 
the 15th April 1919 it was expressly rendered 
applicable to all persons referred to in Regnlation 
10 of 1804, who weie charged with any of the 
offences therein described, committed on or after 
the 13th April 1919. The question has been 
raised in some quarters whether the ordmanoe ie 
valid, in so far as it purports to give retrospective 
effect To the mind of a lawyer, there can be no 
doubt as to the validity of an expreea proviaion of 
this sort. Though the inclination of tbe eourtl 
would be against the retroepective operathm of 
penal laws in cases, in which the langua^ the 
statute admits of reasonable doubt, there can be 
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•ao qowfeidn m to the validity of aa expreee provi> 
rioa for giving retrospective effect. The only 
offenow which can be taken cogninnoe of by the 
MVUBUsioDS under this ordioanee are those des¬ 
cribed in section 2 of the regulation above refer¬ 
red to. It is not every offence under Obapter YI 
-of toe Penal Oode that could be brought under 
ordinance, for instance, section 124-A dealing 
with sedition, would fall outside t>ie cla.ss of 
offenoes described in the regulation ; so also oflen- 
OSS under section 129. Whether offences under 
section 121-A or 123 of the Penal Code could 
be taken o(^nizanoe of or not under the Martial 
Law Ordinance would depend upon the circums¬ 
tances of the case. The Martial Law Ordinance 
does not authorise the military authorities to 
enact any rules or regulations or to create any 
new offenoes in respect of infringement of any 
mlea or orders, which may be issued by them. 
Whether apart from the provisions of the Mar¬ 
tial Law Ordinance, the Crown or the military 
authorities have any power to issue such regula¬ 
tions and how breaches of such regulations may 
be punished are distinct questions, which will be 
examined later on. As regards the sentences 
which may be imposed by a-commission constitu¬ 
ted under this ordinance, they could not pass any 
■gentenoe except that of capital punishment, and 
forfeiture of the property of the person convicted 
was an automatic and necessary result of the 
oomviotion under section 3 of the regulation. To 
obviate this hardship the Martial Law (sentences) 
ordinance was issued on the 18tb April 1919 and 
it enabled the tribunals to pass any sentence of 
transportation for life or for any period not less 
10 years or of rigorous imprisonment for a 
term of not less than 7 and not more than 14 
years and it further provided that forfeiture of 
property should not follow a conviction automati¬ 
cally, but only when so directed by the court or 
oommiltaion. The eoly other ordinance, which it 
{■ neoessary to notice is, the Martial Law (further 
extension) ordinance, which was passed on the 
2lat AfwU 1919. This ordinance gives an extra¬ 
ordinary eEtension to the scope of the Martial 
Law Ocdinanoe-I of 1919. Whereas by the first 
ovdinanoe only persons charged with the offences . 
described in section 2 of the regulation could be 
tried, the fourth ordinance provider for the trial 
rfhtiy pMVon charged with any offence committed 
on oraftor toe SOtb March 1919. It may be 
enytblng {Anls^ble nnder the Indian Penal Oode, 
ot fnritbe mattw of that, even under a special or 
n tooal law. cdfence may be, simple trespass, 
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defamation, bigamy or nuisance, ft need not 
involve the safety of the British poasessioBS or 
toe aecurity of the lives and pr^Mrty of the in¬ 
habitants. Of course, it is not at all likely tint 
such oases will be actually tried by the oommis- 
sioD, for this extended jarisdiotion of the oom- 
missions is made dependent upon agenemlor 
special order to be issued by the local government 
and they are not likely to refer ordinary cases 
not connected, in their opinion, however direet'y 
or indirectly, with the recent disturbances. The 
provision is referred to here merely fox* the pur¬ 
pose of showing how entirely it is left to the 
local government to displace the ordinary criminal 
courts and introduce the procedure of Oourfie* 
Martial. Under the regulation it is, no doul^ 
open to the Qovernor-General-in-Oounoil 
direct any public authority to order suspension of 
the ordinary criminal courts, wholly or partially, 
but the extent to which such suspension or the 
ordinary criminal courts may taka place, may be 
gathered from the general scheme of the regula¬ 
tion- The suspension of the functions of th«. 
ordinary criminal courts and the exercise of juris¬ 
diction by Courts-Martial constituted under the 
regulation are co-extensive. In as much as the 
jurisdiction of Courts-Martial under section 2 of 
the regulation is confined to the ^ classes of 
crimes described therein, which are ' all more or 
less overt acta of hostility or rebellion to the 
State, the functions of the ordinary criminal 
courts cannot also be suspended to anv greater 
extent or except as regards these crimes. Bvefi 
in respect of the crimes specified, the regulation 
(section 4) displays a solicitude to avoid the in¬ 
stitution of Courts-Martial, except where trial by 
them appears to be indispensably necessary. In 
view of the fact that Martial Law was establirhed 
in exorcise of the powers conferred by seotion 2 
of the regulation that the procedure of Courts- 
Martial was also introduced in ezeroiee of the same 
powers, that the commissions appointed under' 
the Martial Law Ordinance are only a convenient 
substitute for the tribunals prescribed by the 
Indian Army Act of 1911 and that the proce¬ 
dure to be followed by these commissiAis is the 
procedure prescribed for Courts-Martial by the 
Indian Army Act, tbe legality of the extension 
of tbe scope of tbe Martial Law Ordinanoe to per¬ 
sons other than those referred to in regulation 10 
of 1804 end other than tboee sufajeet to toe 
Indian Army Act and to all kinds of offiDseei 
even those not falling under tbe regulation of the 
Army Act, ajxpears extremely donVtful. In pee* 
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it naa^r })• «bMrv«d that a SMitanoe of whip- 
piDf would not ba a lagal panishmaDt either 
nndar ragolation 10 of 1804 or under the Martial 
Law (aantMioea) ordinanoe of 1^19 or under the 
Atmj Act. Though oorporal puniebment ie per- 
ml tta d under the Army Act, it ia only in respect 
of penonsaubje^ to Act and under the rank 
of Warrant Officer. Any aentence of corporal 
puniabmaot can only be justified under the 
Ordi na ry Criminal Law It ie conceivable that a 
Military Officer chained with the duty of suppres- 
fjng a rebellion may have to resort to corporal 
pui^hmentf but it can only be inflicted as a mat¬ 
ter of unavoidable military neoeesity and not 
undw the show of any legal trial. 

It may perhaps be argued, that notwithstanding 
the fact that ordinance 4 of 191-9 was intended to 
extend the ao(^ of the Martial Law Ordinance, 
which was brought into existence under the condi¬ 
tions described in regulation 10 of 1804, itisopen 
to the Governor General to do anything he may 
please in the exercise of hie powers under section ^ 
, 72 of the Government of India Act 1915. Under 
this section the Governor-General may, in cases 
of emergency, make and promulgate ordinances 
for the peace and good Government of British 
India or any paj t thereof and any ordinance so 
made has, for the space of not more than six 
months, the same force of Law as an act passed 
by him in Legislative Council. The power is sub¬ 
ject to the seme restrictions and disallowance as 
an Act of the Indian Legislative Council. It 
may be said that the ordinance making power of 
the Governor-General is practically unlimited and 
that it is legally open to him to suspend all courts 
or to abolish the Evidence Act or to order any and 
every offender to be tried by Courts-Martial, 
^are are, however, two conditions laid down in 
the section, that it must be a case of emergency 
aad that the ordinance must be for the peace and 
good government of the country. Wbethei' in the 
existing circumstances in the Punjab the Ordinary 
Crimioal Courts should be regarded as unfit for 
bringing offenders to justice or whether it is in- 
disprasable for the peace and good government of 
the pgevinee that their functions should be sus¬ 
pended and ofibuders should be tried by the proce¬ 
dure ofsOourts-Martial, is a question of fact upon 
which a divergence of views may be reasonably 
powible and it would be a matter for regret if the 
Government were not guided by the same solici¬ 
tude for prsserviog the jurisdiction of the Ordi- 
auy Oriainal Courts as is apparent in regulation 
Ulof 1604. PriviAfaeu, one would be Inclined 


to think thi^ this unlimited delegation to the local 
government of the power to suspend the funoti(m^ 
of the Ordinary Criminal Courts in respect of ofr 
fenoes outstrips the aeoessities of the case. It seems 
a reasonable view to take that the power conferred, 
by section 72 of the Government of India Act re* 
presents the prerogative of the Crown, whkdi 
has been defined as the residue of diseretionary 
authority, which at any given time is legally left 
in the hands of the Crown, or, in otbw words, 
the executive government and that the exerdso. 
of the emergency power under section 72 should, 
in practice, if not in theory, be guided by tho 
same considerations and limitations as tho exer* 
cise of the prerogative by the Crown under 
similar circumstances in England. 

The circumstances under which Martial Law may 
be proclaimed in the case of a rebellion, the sig¬ 
nificance of the proclamation and the validity of 
measures taken upon such proclamation have been 
discussed by eminent text-writers and the weight 
of authority is in favour of the view that, while, it 
is the duty and the prerogative of the Crown to 
suppress revolts and it is also competent to em¬ 
ploy military force so far as may be heoeseary for 
the purpose, it is illegal for the Crown to roort 
to Martial Law for the purpose of punishing offen¬ 
ders. In his history of the Criminal Law of Eng¬ 
land Mr. Justice Stephen sums up the result of 
his discussion on pages 215 and 216 of Volume I 
as follows— 

i. Martial Law is the assumption by officers 

of the Crown of absolute power exer¬ 
cised by military force for the suppres¬ 
sion of an insurrectien and the reeto- 
ration of order and lawful authority. 

ii. The officers of the Crown are justifi^ 

in any exertion of physical force ex¬ 
tending to the destruction of life and 
property to any extent and in any 
manner that may be required for the 
purpose. They are not justified in the 
use of cruel and excessive means but 
are liable civilly or criminally for eueh 
excess. They are not justified in in¬ 
flicting punishment after reaistanee m 
suppressed and after the ordinary 
courts of justice can be re-opened. 

iii. The courts-martial by which Martial Law 

is administered are not, properly-speak¬ 
ing, courts-martial or courts at all. They 
aremerely oommittees formed for the pur- 
poseof oarrying intoexecution the disere- 
tiouary powerasaumedby tboGovernuMsit. 
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It may ba takmi Mailed! law in IBnglapd that 
ff ia the anppgBiitoa of a raheUioB cad the effort 
, to iMitavo peaoe and order any enbjaate oS the 
Oeowetre pnniiidied or pat to death by a trial 
•Wldet ooart>martial, each panishment may be 
"ebdltBded In the ordinary oourte after the 
tMrtienitioa of order and can only be justified 
- oa ^be ground of neoeeeity which most be proved 
M 0 fact. Neoeesity is the measore of the dura¬ 
tion and extent of tdie f<»«e to be employed. The 
loot ttiat the etunmary execution of rebels, whose 
oiteei ean be ptmiahed by the ordinary courts of 
law nu^ obedc the spread of treason does not 
•hwir Itet tiM execution is necessary or legal. 
(Boo Ajipendix Kote x on Martial Law-Dicey’s 
law ^ the Constitution 7th edition pages 5^8 to 
964^ In (^position to the view put forward by 
Piwraanr Dtoy it is urged by Sir Erie Riobards 
in ea muoh as military operations cannot be 
oondwted in time of war or rebellion without in- 
ImleiieDee with rights of property and person and 
interference is according to the authorities 
not ixurtrary to law, it follows that the inter- 
favenoe must include also the right of trial and 
the Infliotidtt of punishment (9ee Law Quarterly 
fieview, Yol. XVlll page 1S9.) The conclusion 
deduofd hw the premises is, by no means, 
neOsMary. Sir Erie Biebards assumes that if a 
oomssanding officer has the power of conti oiling 
the aKWOmente of tiie civil population be must 
have the power of punishing those who 
MO goUty of a breach of his orders. An in- 
friogament of the orders of the military au- 
tiioritiee may be either an offence or not an 
offence. If B is an offence, the civil courts can¬ 
not punish and the military authorities also 
ehwuM not intwfere by way of puniahment. Sir 
Krle Richards doeC not sufficiently distinguish 
between the nature of the coercive measures 
whhffi may be taken to prevent a breach or avert 
its oonsequenoee and the measuree necessary by 
way ni punishment for a breach. The former 
dais of powers must neoessarily vest in the mili- 
Woy au^orities, but the Utter power is not so 
verted. The neoeesity for the trial and punish¬ 
ment of dvilians by the military authorities may 
conodvably exist in some cases ; as for instance, 
where it ia impossible for the ordinary civil courts 
to exeroiee their functions. But even in such 
OiiMy die oorreot view to take is, that put forward 
by air. Justice Stephen that the oourte-martial 
SM merdy oomsdttM formed for the purpose of 
sweying fntowxsoution the dkoretionary power of 
the OreWti.~ ospe of Wright vs. S^tzGerald 


27, State Trials, page 766 is o pp ose d to the oon- 
tentioD of Sir S^le Biobsrds, who rdiss cbiefiy 
upon the decision of the Privy Oounott in ife- 
Mmrm$ (1902), A.O. 109. This dedden 
has b een canvassed at length by several oritios 
and die most aooeptabU view Is that the courts 
will not and cannot interfere with setad military 
operations or whilst war is actually raging rndwr* 
tain proceedings against military men and others 
for acts done under the so-called Martial Law. Th^ 
judgment of the Privy Ooundl asserts nothing as' 
to the jurisdiction of the oourte when peace is 
restored in respect of acts done during of 
war and eminent jurists have hdd that even ia 
time of war the exercise of jurisdiotioo. the 
ordinary courts is rather rendered impoaeible than 
Bupereeded. (See^D^c8y’s Law of the Ooniti- 
tutioD, 7th edn. page 546). With reference to 
this case of Kxparu Marai»t the remarks in noted 
on page 403 of Yol. 6 of Helebury*B Lews of 
EogUnd are of interest when it is remembered 
that the judgment of the Privy Oouddl was deli¬ 
vered by Lord Halsbury. Here it ie said, it is 
doubtful how far sentences of fine and imprison¬ 
ment passed by Courts Martial upon civilians 
would be valid in law after the war or insurreo- 
tion is over. According to Sir Jsmee IVederiok 
Pollock, the only point decided by BxpwrU 
Marais was that the absence of visiUp' disorder 
and the continued sitting of the ooufke are not 
conclusive evidence of a state of peaoe. Sir 
Frederick Pollock holds the view that-the justifi* 
cation of any particular act done in a etate of 
war 18 ultimately examinable in the ordinary 
courts end that a person justifying bis act must 
show not merely t^t be acted in good faith but 
also that theie was reasonable and probable oause 
according to the apparent urgency of the otrom^s- 
tanoe. (See Law Quarterly Review, Yolume 
XYIII p^e 156 to i§8.) Sir Frederick Pollock’s 
view is criticised at length by Professor Dioey at 
pages 551 to 564 of note x in the Appendix to his 
Law of tbeCoDKtitution. The difference hetween 
the two eminent jurists consists in this : tbs 

tests propc^ed by Sir Frederick Pollock would 
justify acts not dictated by immediate necessity, 
while according to Professor Dioey and a numbar 
of other jurists immediate necessity is the 
ground of justifioation. 

It will to clear from the foregoing stattBMt 
that in England, there cannot at common iMr 
be any eupereession of the civil oonrta bj Uii 
exercise of the prerogative of the flroen. 
If, however, the disturbance of the cooEHi^r 
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rasdan H Unpoaalbto for the ordioarjr oourts of 
Uw to ait (« eDforoa tita azeoution of thair 
juc^aota in auoh caaaa Martial Law is in- 
dolgad rathar than aUowad as a law and it ia a 
mda inbetitnta for the ordioary courts. Id the 
langaa^ of IKr Barnes Maokiotoeh, while the laws 
are ailen <w ^ by tba noise of arme the rulers of the 
armed forea must punish as equitably as they cm 
tboaa Crimea wbioh threaten their own safety nud 
that of society, but no longer. While the closure 
of we courts owing to the impossibility of ezer- 
oiaing their funotiona is a reason for indulging 
MartiabLaw, the fact that the courts may be ac¬ 
tually aitriog is not otmolusive evidence of a state 
of peace. The Ordinary Courts of Justice may, as 
% matter of fact, wilt be exercising their functions 
as a matter of sufferance by the military authori- 
tiae. {See Sx parte Jfaraia 1902) Appeal cases 
109; Elphinstone m. Bedree Cbucd, I. Knapp, 
P.O. 816). 

Applying these principles to the case of the 
Punji^, oould it be said that it was impossible for 
the ordinary courts to sit or exercise tbcir func* 
tiona or that if they did, it was only by sufferance 
of the military authorities. There is nothing to 
show this. It does not appear that the establish¬ 
ment of Martial Law in respect of offences other 
than those specified in Begulation 10 of 1804 was 
called for by the impossibility of the ordinary 
courts exercising their functions. The fact, the 
trial by Courts Martial is bound to be swifter ot 
would serve as an example of terror to others and 
to keep tbs rest in due awe and obedience is not 
a sufficient justification in policy for the establish¬ 
ment of Martial Law. Even taking it for grant¬ 
ed that the establishment of Martial Law was 
originally justified, the question whether the state 
of open rebellion or such otrcumetanceb as justi- 
*1Ild the introduction of Martial Law have conti¬ 
nued in existence eo as to justify the continuance 
of Martial Law, is also a question ot fact. 

One question which naturally arises with refe¬ 
rence to the administration of Martial Law is, 
whether the Crown or the ruilitary authorities 
have any power at common law to create any new 
offences. According to the law in England, they 
clearly do not possess any such power. Where it 
is necessary to enable the, military authorities to 
issue any rules or regulations affecting civilians 
and where it is necessary to treat any infringe¬ 
ments as oflbnoes, the practice in England has 
been to confer such powers by statute. Witness, 
for instame, the English Defence of the Bealm 
<3aDS^ti<» Act 19U. 6 Geo. 6 Chanter 8. 


m tmi ptTNjAfi m 

Seotkm .1 hf ihe statate expressly confers poww 
to issuS regvUtions and authorise trial and punish¬ 
ment by eourta-mai^tial. It wiU be interesting to 
note that by the Defence of the Bealm Amend¬ 
ment Act 1915, 6 Qeo. 6 Chapter 34, Section I, 
any person not subject to the naval diseipiin# Aot 
or to Military Law, who is alleged to be guilty of 
an offence against any regulations made under tibe 
Defence of the Realm Coneolidation Act 1914 is 
entitled to claim to be tried by a civil court with 
a jhry instead uf being tried by Court-Martial. 

The officer administering Martial Law in 
Lahore has issued a large number of proolams- 
tions partaking of the character of regulati(ms 
and providing for the trial and puniahment of 
persons guilty of an infringement of these Jt^ula- 
tions. These proclamatione merely recite that 
the Government of India have proclaimed Mar¬ 
tial Law and that superior military authority has 
appointed him to administer Martial Law. 
other source of authority ia quoted and while the 
officer-in-charge was entitled to take meesures 
reasonably necessary for the safety and peace of 
the area under his command, he had, to all ap¬ 
pearance, no valid authority empowering him to 
create any new offences or try and punish civi¬ 
lians for infringements of his regulations. The 
Government of India, no doubt, are empowered 
by the Defence of India Act, lY of 1916, Section 
2, to make rules for securing the public safety 
and the Defence of British India and to create 
offences in respect of contraventions of such rules 
but it does not appear that the Governor-Qeneral- 
in-Council has any power to delegate his powers 
under section (2) to the military authorities. We 
do not know whether tbe officer administering 
Martial Law tried i.nd punished any persons for 
infringements of his regulations, but if he did, his 
proceedings cannot be treated as ipeo faeto v^d. 
A perusal of the different orders passed by him 
also creates a doubt whether they were called for 
by the military necessities of tbe situation or by 
a desire to strike fear inttf the minds of tbe inha¬ 
bitants by a show of exuberant severity or to 
secure certain conveniences for the pnbho or 
particular sections thereof which could have been 
secured by the Civil Government. Whatever 
might have been the reason of the regulations, 
any infringement of them oould not be an offence 
unlesB it was one under some other law. 


\The eikove emfrAurion reached ms 4do Infs /e 
puhHoation in the kut ufus.^Jd., Mhn Zintip, 
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foSowing text repmonts what the 
V ObvarattMut of India baliova to be the 
V/ Itofoag* of the BUI to make further pro* 

‘ viaioo with re^>ect to the government of 
which hae heenintroduoed in Parliament — 

WbfMi with a view to the progressive real! 
of ra^Mittble government in British India 
m Ml iotogral part of the Empire it is expedient 
MiiQaRy to develop self-governing institutions 
Kthateoo&trj: 

Aadnehama oonoarrently with the giadual 
daeelcpwint of such institutions in the provinces 
oilMdia it is expedient to give to those provinces 
hi ■eovipoial matters the largest measure of in- 
dtpeodepoe ct the Government of India, which is 
<ol|Wdihli with the doe disohtrge by the latter of 
ib own responsibilities: 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most 
Wbi'wllaii* Majesty, by and with the advice and 
esesert of ^ XiO^s Spiritual and Temporal, and 
fiamOBSi in this present Parliament assembled, 
liwd by tile anthonty of the same, as follows.— 

PART I. 

Local Governmente. 

QeeilflealleB of oeatrol and provincial subjects. 

1. (1) Provision may be made by rules under 
dhe Oomoment of India Act, 1916, as amended 
by the Government of India (Amendment) Act, 
1916 (which Act, as so amended, is in this Act 
cwNriwd to as “ the principal Act ”) ■— 

(<4 for tile Olaseifioation of subjects, in rela* 
tioa to the functions of government, ss 
central and provincial subjects, for the 
porpces of distinguishing the functions 
of local Oovemments and legisiatures 
from the functions of the Governor* 

. GKieral-iii'OouQoil, and the Indian Legis* 

iatan; 

ferOe dcw^utioD of authority in respect 
of provhicial subjeots, and for the alio* 
eatim of souroee of revenue, to local 

Governments: 

for use under the authority of the Gov* 
erMC'Oaae)al-ui*OounoU of the agency 
of Jo^ Governments in relation to 
pe 9 |pal|mhiaota,inBO far as such agsoey 
wavaniaafe; and 


((f) for the transfer ftwm aaoQg tiw pw>vh i« 
oial subjects of subjeets (in tra AM 
referred to as transferred subjeote ”) to 
the administration of the Governor eet* 
ina with the Minister in (diarge of tbs 
subject, and for the allocation of protin* 
cial funds for the purpose of such adminis* 
tratioc, 


(2) Buies mads for the above-mentioiiad por* 
posee may— 

(i) regulate the extent and conditions till f U fh 
devolution, allocation, and transfer; 

(u) provide for 6xiog the contributions pay¬ 
able by local Govemm^ts to the G<^w* 
nor-General in ConnoD and siMb 

contributions a first obKfO Mt protitt' 
cial revenues; « - 

provide for constituting a finanos'i 
ment in any |»ovinee and rt 
the functions ^ that departmta* > 
provide for regukting the bzmK of the 
authority vested in the jjlU Govern* 
ment of a province ov^^ members of 
the public services thertin; 
provide for the settlement of'doubts aris¬ 
ing as to whether any matter does or 
does not belong to a provincial subject 
or a tnnsferr^ subject, and for the 
treatment of matters which affhc^ both 
a transferred subject and a subject 
which is not transferred; and 
lvi\ make such consequential and supplemen¬ 
tal provisions as apnaer nMsmtmrv or 
expedient; ^ 


fun 


Gvi 


tv\ 


Provided that without prejudice to any gene’ 
ral power of revoking or sJterkig rules under tim 
principal Act, the rules shall not authwise the 
revocation or suspension of the tramfer of any 
subject except with the sanction of the Beeretaiy 
of State in Oouneil. 


PrevifioB ae to Pewere of Control «f Govecmw- 
General*ia*Coimcn. 

(S) The powers of superintsodencey direction 
and control over local 'Goveroments vested ^ tlw 
Governor General in Council under tiie priad^ 
Act shall in relation to (caiudbRel simjecdA* 
•xeroMd only for such puipoeM ae may be 
fled in rules made under that bin titbOW’ 
ernor-Ckmersl in CouDd!"iball te tha e^ ia^e 
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M to vhtohto ^ porpoM of oxoroiM of suoh 
ponorf la 007 portioiiior omo oowoi witoia tUo 

porpooM 00 

^4) Tbo oX^Miioiu "oeotroJ iubjocto'' and 
•* ptoo fa cfail oi&foeta * as owd in this Ao^ mean 
(inhjooto so dloaitfed aador the ruleo. 

Provinoisl sabjeote, other than transferred sub* 
jeotB, are in this Aot referred to as ** reserved 
su^eots." 

ftpriiad tft mm of toeal govwrnment in eertain 
proving (R^.2t4» 218; Actofl915( 10.46 and foil) 

S. (l)eThe inreeideooies of Fort William in Ben¬ 
gal, Fort 8t. George and Bombay, and the 
protinoes .known as the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Behar and Orissa, the Oentral Pro- 
vlnoee, and Assam, shall be governed in rela¬ 
tion to reserved subjects by a Govemor-in-Coun- 
otl and, in relation to any transferred subject, 
save as other-wise provided by this Act, by a 
Governor aoting with the Minister appointed 
under this Act and in charge of the subject. 

The said prestdencies and provinces are in thie Act 
leferred to as ''Governors’ provinces” and the two 
first named presidencies are in this Act referred 
to as the presidencies of Bengal and Madras. 

(2) The provisions of S^tions forty-sir to 
fifty-one of the principal Aot, as amended by this 
Aot, shall apply to the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Behar and Orissa, the Oentral Pro¬ 
vinces, and Assam, as they apply to the presi¬ 
dencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 
Appeintmeat of MlnUUrs. (Rep. 218, 219, 220 ) 

3. (1) The Governor of a Governor’s province 
may, by notification, appoint Ministers, not being 
members of his Executive Council or other officials, 
to administer transferred subjects, and any 
^finfsters so appointed shall bold office during his 
pleasure. 

Thereshall be paid to any Minister so appoin¬ 
ted suoh salary as the Governor, subject to the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, may determine. 

(2) No Minister shall bold office for a longer 
peri<^ than three months, unless he is or becomes 
an eteoted member of the local legislature*. 

(3) In r^tioa to a transferred subject, the 
Governor shall be guided by the advice of the 
Mintstor in ehaige, unleee baring regard to His 
Majesty's instmotions he spes sufficient oause to 
dimwnt from the opimon of the Minister, in 
whiob oase he may require action to be taken 
otherwise than In aooordanee with that advice. 

C^) Prorialoa may be made by rules under the 
principal Aot for th* tomporary admimstrafilot) of 


. a toantetod aabjeto wbm» in oues of emergenpy 
owing to « vtoaoey there is so Miaieter in oheige 
ot the ffubjeot by suefa authority aad in su^ 
meaner es may be pree o ribed ^ the nUto. 

Qn a lift en ^n of Memhere ef I-cel Feeswiiv Cenn 
eUs. (Rep. 218 t Act of 1928, u^47 end 88. 

4. (1) The provision in Section for^-eevna 
of the prinoipal Act, that twp of the members of 
the Exaoutive Council of the Govern o r of a pro¬ 
vince must have been for at lesst twelve years in 
the service of the Crown in India, shall have e i bct 
as though " one ” were substituted for " two ** 
and the provision in that section that the Com- 
maoder-in-Chief of His Majesty's Forces in India, 
if resident at Palouttn, Madras or Bombay, shall 
during his continuance there, be a member of the 
Governor’s Council, shall cease to have eff ect. 

(2) Provir on insy be made by rules under the 
piincipil Act ns to the qualifications to be requir¬ 
ed in respect of members of the Executive Otfuo- 
cil of the Governor of a province in any oase 
where such provision is not made b\ Section for¬ 
ty seven of the principal Aot as amended by this 
section. 


Buainesa of the GevarBor-ia-Coaneil ead the 
Governor with Ministers. 

5. (1) All orders and other proceedings of 
the loesl Government of a Governor’s prorinoe 
shstl bo expressed to be made by the Government 
of the province and shall be authenticated as the 
Governor may by rule direct. 

(2) The Governor may make rules and order 
for the more convenient transaction of business 
in bis Executive Council snd with his Ministers, 
and every order made or act done in aooordanoe 
with those rules and orders shall be treated as be¬ 
ing the order or the aot of the government of the 
province. 

The Governor may also make rules and orders 
for regulating the relations between bU Executive 
Council and his Ministers for the purpose of the 
transaction of the business of the local govem- 
ment, 

Local LsvUlaturoa (Rep. 215, 236 ; Act mf 1918. 

72 and fell ) 

6. (1) The aggregate number of members of 
tjje Governor’s Legislative Councils, the number 
of members elected by general communal snd 
other electorates respectively, and the number of 
nominated official and nominated non-ofileial 
members shsll be in accordance with the table stl 
out in the First Schedule to this act: 

Provided that~- 

(a) rules under the (uinolpal Aot may ptvriim 
' for increasing by not more llkm Are ,pif 
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MOt. aggragato ntixnber of members of 
aQy Ooaiuril as spaoifled in that Schedule, 
' for varying the proportions which the 
nlisrnn of members speci6ed in that Sche- 
-dtje beu* to one another; so, however, 
that aileaet seventy per cent, of the mem- 
mere of everj Oovemor’s Legislative 
OouDcil shall be elected members and that 
not more than twenty per cent, of the eg* 
gr^ate shall be official members; and the 
(6) Governor may for the purpose of any Bill 
introduced or proposed to be introduced in 
in the Legislative Council nominate in the 
case of Assam one person, and in the case 
of other provinces not more than two per¬ 
sons having special knowledge or expe¬ 
rience of the subject-matter of the Bill 
and those persons shall in relation to the 
Bill have for the period for which they are 
nominated all the rights of members of the 
Council and shall be in addition to the .ag¬ 
gregate above referred to. 

(2) The powers of a Governor's Legislative 
Council may be exercised notwithstanding any 
vacancy in the Council. 

(3) Subject as aforesaid provision may be 
made by rules under the principal Act as to — 

(а) the term oF office of meroters of a Gover¬ 
nor's Legislative Council and 'be manner 
of filling casual vacancies occurring by rea¬ 
son of absence from India, inability to 
attend to duty, death acceptance of office, 
resignation duly accepted,or otherwise, and 

(б) the conditions under which and manner in 
which persons resident in India may be 
nominated or elected as members of Gover¬ 
nor's Legislative Councils, and 

(e) the qualifications for being, and for being 
nominated or elected, a member of any 
Buob Council, and 

(d) the final decision of doubts or disputes as 
to the validity of any election. 

(43 Subject to any such rules any person who 
is % rulsr or subject of any State in I ndia may be 
nominated as a member of a Governor’s Legisla¬ 
tive OouDOtl. 

Hee lin g of Govomer'a Logtalative Council. 

7. .(1) A Governor may appoint such times 
for bolding the sessions of his legislative Council, 
at be thinks fit, and may also by notification or 
otberwise prorogue tbe Council. 

(2) Any meeting of Governor’s Legislative 
Oounsit may be edjoumed by tbe person presiding. 

(8) All queetions in a Governor's Legislative 
Cbiinoil' Anil be determined by a majority of 


votes of tbe members p r esent otiber then tiie per' 
son {»esidiDg, who shell, however, have end exer* 
eise a oastiugvote inthe case of snegntiityof yotse. 

(4) A Governor’s Legislative OonneQ aaay be 
dissolved at any time by the Govtttiar notifica¬ 
tion, but in that case tbe Governor sbau gf^nt 
a date not more than six months after the date of 
dissolution for the next session of hie Legislative 
Council. 

Powers of Local LcgUlafearee. • 

8. (1) The local legislature of any province 
has power, subject to the provisions of this Act, 
to make laws for the peace and good goveltkiment 
of the teiritories for the time being constituting 
that province. 

(2) The local legislature of any province may, 
subject to the provisions of the sub-section next 
following, repeal or alter as to that province any 
law made either before or after tbe oemmenoement 
of this Act by any authority in British India 
other than that local legislature. 

(3) The local legislature of any province may 
not, without the previous s.inctton of the Gover- 
nor-Oenera), make or take into consideration any 
law— 

(а) imposing or authorising the imposition of 
nny now tax unless the tax is a tax (in 
this Act referred to as a "scheduled tax”) 
srheduled as exempted from this provision 
by rules made under the principal Act; or 

(б) affecting the public debt of India, or the 
customs duties or any other tax or duty 
for the time being in foroe and imposed by 
the authority of the Governor-General-in- 
Couiicil for tbe general purposes of tbe 
Government of India, provided that the 
imposition or alteration of a scheduled tax 
shall not be deemed to affect any such tax 
or duty ; or 

(c) affecting the discipline or maintenance of 
any part of His Majesty's naval, military, 
or air forces ; or 

(r/) affecting the relations of the Government 
with foreign princes or States; or 

(e) regulating any central subject; or 

(f) regulating any provincial subject which 
has been declared by rules uadsr tbe {oin- 
cipal Act to be, either in whole or in part, 
subject to Indian legislation, in resp^ief 
any matter to which such declaration 
applies; or 

(p) affecting any power expresaly reaerved to 
tbe Govemor-General-ln-Oonntil by any 
. law for the time being in force; or 
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(A) AltMing or ropMHog ibe proTisioaa of any 
tow iHiieb lutving beta mada bafcoo the 
oomaiMioeaMnt of thli Aot 'by any autho¬ 
rity in Britiah India other than that local 
le^latore ia aohadoled by rulea under the 
priaoipal Aot aa a law w^h cannot be re¬ 
pealed or altered by the local legislature 
witiiout previoua sanction; or 
(•) altering or repealing any provision of a law 
^ passed by the Indian legislature after the 
commencement of this Act which by the 
terms of such law may not be repealed or 
altered by the local legislature without pre¬ 
vious sanction; 

Provided that an Act or a provision of an Act 
made by a local legislature, and subsequently as¬ 
sented to by the Governor General in pursuance 
of this Act, shall not be deemed invalid by reason 
only of its requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General under this Act. 

(4) The local legislature of any province has 
not power to make any law affecting any Act of 
Parliament. 

Basineta to b« carried on by Local Legislaturea. 

(Rep. 238, 252, 254, etc.) 

9. (1) Sub-sections (I) and (3) of Section 
eighty of the principal Act (which relate to the 
classes of business which may be transacted at 
meetings of local Legislative Councils) shall cease 
to apply to a Governor’s Legislative Council, but 
the business and procedure in any such Council 
shall be regulated in accordance with provisions 
of this section, 

(2) The proposals of the local Government for 
the appropriation of the provincial revenues in any 
year shall be submitted to the Council for 
ite assent in the form of resolutions ; 

• Provided that 

(a) the local Government shall have power, in 
relation to any such resolution, to art ns 
if it had been assented to, notwithstanding 
the withholding of such assent if the reFO- 
lution relates to a reserved subject, and 
the Governor certifies that the expendi¬ 
ture provided for by the resolution is es- 
eenti^ to the discharge of his responsibi- 
Uty for the subject; 

(b) the (Governor shall have power in cases of 
etnergenoy to authorise such expenditure 
as may be in his opinion necessary for the 
safety and tranquillity of the province or 
for the carrying on of any department; 

(e) nothing in this sub-seotion shall require 
propoeals to be submitted to the Council 


i« iwgard to expenditure which is declared' 
by rales undw the prindiNtl Act to b 4 a 
permanent charge on provincial revenues; 
and 

(<f) DO proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues for any purpose or for the 
increase of the amount of the expenditure 
authorised or proposed to be authorised by 
any resolution shsU be made exoept on 
the recommendation of the (^vernor corn- 
municated to the Council. 

(3) Provision shall be made for the appoint¬ 
ment from among the members of the Council of 
grand committees on which a majority of the 
members shall be nominated members, selected by 
the Governor, with power, in cases specially refer- 
i-ed to them, to pass or reject laws without the 
assent of the Council, which laws shall, if passed, 
have the same effect ns laws passed by the Council, 

(4) Where any Bills relating to a reserved 
subject has been introduced or is proposed to be 
introduced or an amendment to such a Bill is 
moved, the Governor may certify that the BUI or 
any clause of it or the amendment is essential 
to the discharge of his responsibility for 
the reserved subjects; and the Bill, clause, 
or amendment shall thereupon be referred to a 
grand committee 

(5) Where any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment to 
a Bill is moved or proposed to be moved, the 
Governor may certify that the Bill or any clauso 
of it or the amendment affects either— 

(o) the safety or tranquillity of his province 
or any part of it or of another province, 
or 

(b) the interests of a specified reserved sub¬ 
ject ; 

and may diiect either that no proceedings or no 
further proceedings shall be taken by the Council 
in relation to the Bill, clause or amendment, or, 
if he thinks fit and if the Council so desire, that 
the Bill, clause or amendment shall be referred to 
a grand committee, and the Bill, clause or amend¬ 
ment shall be dealt with in accordance with such 
direction. 

(6) Frovifions may be made by rules under 
the principal Act for the purpose of carrying 
into efiect the foregoing provisions of this se^on 
an<l for regulating the course of business in the 
Council, and as to the persons to preside over and 
for the preservation of order at meetings thereof; 
and the rules may provide for the number of 
members required to constitute a quoran and for 
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prohibitiiig or regulating tbe asking of questioDs 
on and the diecuasion of any subject specified in 
the rulee. 

(7) Standing orders may be made providing 
for the conduct of business and the procedure to 
be followed in the Council, in so far as these 
matters are not provided for by rules made under 
tbe principal Act. The first standing orders shill 
be made by the Govemor-in*CounciI, but may, 
subject to the assent of the Governor, be altered 
by tbe local legislatures. 

(8) There shall be freedom of speech in the 
Governor’s Legislative Council. No person shall 
be liable to any proceedings in any courts by re* 
aeon of his speech or vote in any such Council <»- 
by reason of anything contained in any ollicial re¬ 
port of the proceedings of any such Council. 

AsMBts to Acta of local legislature. (Rep. 254 ) 

10. (1) Where a Bill has beou pa.ssod by a 
loo&l Legislative Council tbe Governor, Licufon- 
ant-Govemor or Chief Commissioner may iiis^'cad 
of declaring that he assents to or withholds his 
assent from tbe Bill, return the Bill to tbe 
Council for consideration either in whole or in 
part together with any amendments which ho 
may recommend, or in cases prescribed by rules 
under tbe principal Act may, and if the rules 
so require, shall reserve tbe Bill for the considera¬ 
tion of tbe Governor-General. 

(2) Where a Bill is reserved for the consider¬ 
ation of tbe Governor-General, tbe following 
provisions shall apply :— 

(a) The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or 
Chief Commissioner may, at any time 
within six months after the date of the 
reservation of the Bill, with the con.sont 
of tbe Govemor-Oenoral but not other¬ 
wise return the Bill for further consider¬ 
ation by the Council with a recom¬ 
mendation that the Councils shall 
consider amendments thereto, and such 
Bill, when so returned, together with 
any recommendations relating thereto, 
shall be dealt with by the Council; 

(b) After any Bill so returned has been 

further considered by the Council, together 
with any recommendations made by the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Oovernor or Chief 
Commissioner, relating thereto, the Bill, 
if re-affirmed in accordance ' with tbe ap¬ 
propriate procedure, with or without 
amendment, may be again presented to 
the Governor, Lieutenant-(>overnor or 
Chief Commissioner; ; ^ 


(e) Any Bill reserved for the oonsideration 
of the Governor-General shall if assent¬ 
ed to by the (Governor-General within 
a period of six months from the date 
of such reservation, become law on due 
publication of such assent in tbe same 
way as a Bill assented to by tbe Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, but if not assented to by the 
Governor-General within such period of 
six months shall lapse and be of no effect 
unless befoie the expiration of that period 
either— 

(i) the Bill has been returned by tbe Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor or Chief Commis¬ 
sioner for further consideration by the 
Council; or 

(li) in the case of the Council not being in 
session a notification has been published 
of any intention so to return the Bill at 
the cummenceraent of tbe next session. 

(■1) The Governor-General may (except where 
a Bill has been reserved for his consideration), 
instead of assenting to or withholding his assent 
from any Act passed by a local legislature, declare 
that he reserves the Act for the signification of 
His Majesty’s pleasure thereon, and in such case 
tbe Act shall not have validity until His Majesty 
has signified bis assent to tbe Governor-General 
through the Secretary of State in Council, and 
bis assent has been notified by the Governor- 
General. 

Vacation of eeAU in Geveraor’a Legialative Council. 

11. An official shall not be qualified for 
election as a member of a local Legislative Council 
and if any non-official member of local Legislative 
Council, whether elected or nominated, accepts 
any office in tbe service of tbe Crown in 'Indja 
his seat on tbe Council shall become vacant pro¬ 
vided that for tbe purposes of this provision a 
Minister shall not be deemed to be an official and 
a person shall not be deemed to accept office on 
appointment as a Minister. 

Constitution of new provinces, etc, (See 
Rep 199, 246.) 

12 . ( 1 ) The Govenior-General-in-Council 
may, by notification with the sanction of His 
Majesty previously signified by the Secretary of 
State in Council, constitute a new Governor’s 
province, or place part of a Governor’s province 
under the administration of Deputy-Governor, 
and may in any such case apply, with such modifi¬ 
cation as appear necessary or desirable all or any 
gf tbe provisions of the principal Act relating to 
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Ooveroora’ provinoefl, or provinoeo uoder a Lieu- 
tenant-Go^ernor or Ohief Commiesioner, to any 
such new province or part of a province. 

(2) The Governor-General in Council may de¬ 
clare any territory within any Governor’s province 
to be a backward tract, and the Governor-General 
in-Oounoil may, by notification, with such sanc¬ 
tion as aforesaid, direct that the principal Act 
and this Act shall apply to that territory subject 
to Btibh exoeptiors and modifications as may be 
proscribed in the notification. 

13. (4) The validity of any order mode or 
action taken after tho commencement of this Act 
by the Oovernor-General-in'Council or by a local 
Government which would have been within the 
powers of the Qovernor-Qeneral-in-Council, or of 

, such local Government, if this Act bad not been 
' passed, shall not be open to question in any legal 
proceedings on the ground that by reason of auy 
provieion of this Act or of any rule made by 
virtue of any such provision such order or action 
has, ceased to be within the powers of the 
Governor-Oeneral-in-Gouncil or of the Govern¬ 
ment concerned. 

(2) The validity of any law passed by the Indian 
legislature or any local legislature shall not be 
open to question in any legal proceedings on the 
ground that the law affects a proviuciul subject or 
a cenbi-al subject, as the cose may be. 

(3) Iho validity of any order made or action 
taken by the Governor*in-Couiicil or by a 
Governor acting with a Minister, shall not be 
open to question in any legal proceedings on the 
ground that such order or action relates or dues 
not relate to a transferred subject of which the 
Minister is not in charge. 

• PART II. 

Goveruinent of India. 

Indian Legialatnre. (Rap. 273, 274, Act of 
1915, a. 63.) 

14. Subject to the provisions of this Act, the 
Indian legislature shall consist of the Governcv- 
General and two chambers, namely, the Council 
of State and the Legislative Assembly. 

Council of State (Rep. 277.) 

15. (1) The Council of State shall consist of 
the Governor-General, the members of the Gover¬ 
nor-General’s Executive Council, and members 
nominated or elected in accordance with rules 
made under the principal Act. 

(2) The Council of State shall consist of fifty- 
six members (exclusive of the Governor-General), 
number of non-elected members shall be 


thirty-two, of whom at least four shall be non¬ 
official members, the number of elected members 
shall be twenty-four. 

(3) The Governor-Genera), when present, shall 
preside in the Council of State and shall have 
power to appoint, from among the members of 
the Council of State, a Yice-President and other 
persons to preside in such circumstances as be 
may direct. 

Legislative Aiseabljr. (Rep, 278, Act of 
1915, s. 63.) 

16. (1) The Legislative Assembly shall con¬ 
sist of the members of the Governor-General’s 
.Executive Council and members nominated or 
elected in accordance with rules made under the 
principal Act; 

(2) The Legislative Assembly shall consist of 
one hundred and twenty members, the number 
of non-elected members shall be forty of whdm 
twenty-six shall be official members, the number 
of elected membera shall be eighty : 

Provided that rules made under the principal 
Act may provide for increasing by not more than 
live per cent, the aggregate number of members 
of the Legislative Assembly as fixed by this 
section, and may vary the proportion which the 
classes of members bear one to another ; so, how¬ 
ever, that at least twu-thirds of the members of 
the Legislative Assembly shall be elected members 
and at least one third of the other members ghall 
bo noil official members ; 

(3) The Governor General shall have the right 
of addressing the Legislative Assembly, and may 
for that purpose require the attendance of ito 
iiiembers. 

Duration and aeiaiona of Legislative Aaaembly 
and Council of State. (Rep. 278, 2830 

17. (1) Every Council of titate shall continue 
for five yeai-8, and every Legislative Assembly 
for three years, from the first meeting: 

Provided that— 

(a) either chamber of the legislature may be 
sooner dissolved by the Governor-General; 

(f>) any such period may ba extended by the 
Governor-General if in special circum¬ 
stances he so thinks fit; and 

(c) after tho dissolution of either chamber the 
Governor shall appoint a day not more 
than six mouths lator for the next sessions 
of that chamber. 

(2) The Govcinor-General may appoint such 
times for holding the sesfions of the Indian 
legislature as be thinks fit, and may also from 
time to time by notification or otherwise prorogue 
the Indian legislature. 
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(S) An; meetiag of either chamber of the 
Indian iagiaUture may be adjourned by the per- 
■on presiding. 

(4) All questions in either chamber shall be 
determined by a majority of votes of members 
present other than the presiding member, who 
shall, however, have and esercise a casting vote 
in the case of an equality of votes. 

(5) The powers of either chamber of the Indian 
togislature may be exercised uotwitbstanding any 
vacancy in the chamber. 

Vacation of seats in Indian Legislature. 

18. (1) An oflicial shall not be qualifiod for 
election as a mem ner of either chamber of the 
Indian legislature and if any noii'Oiilciat member 
of either chamber accepts oUice in the service of 
the Orown in India, his seat ^in that chamber 
aball become vacant. 

(Rep. 277.) 

(2) If an elected member ol either chamber of 
the Indian legislature becomes a member of the 
other chamber, his seat in such first mentioned 
chamber shall thereupon become vacant. 

Roles as to constitution, etc., of Legislative Asiembljr 
and Council of State. (Act of 1915, s. 66. 

See Rep. 278.) 

19. (l) Subject to the provisions of this Act, 
provision may be made by rules under the pnnei* 
pal Act as to— 

(a) the term of office of nominated members 
of the Council of State and the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, and the manner of filling casual vacancies oc¬ 
curring by reason of absence of members irom 
India, inability to attend to duly, death, accep¬ 
tance of office, or resignation duly accepted or 
otherwise; and 

(1) the conditions under which and the man¬ 
ner in which persons resident in India 
may be nomiuated or elected as members 
of the Council ot iatate or the Legislative 
Assembly ; and 

(e) the qualifications for being nominated or 
elected as members of the Council of iState 
or the Legislative Assembly ; and 

(d) the final decision as to doubts or disputes 
as to the validity of an election, 

(2) Subject to any such i ules, any person who 
is a ruler or subject of any State uj India may be 
nominated as a member of the Council of State 
or the Legislative Assembly. 

Roles M te bHMoea* carried eo bp lodian Legislature. 

(Rep. 279, 280, 284, 286 ) 

20. (1) Sub'seotioos (1) and 8 of Section sixty- 
seven of the principal Act (which relate to the 


classes of business which may be transacted by 
the Indian Legislative Council ahall cease te have 
effect. 

(2) Provision may be made by rules under the 
principal Act for regulating the course of busineas 
and preservation of order in the ebambete of the 
Indian legislature and as to the persons to preside 
at the meetings of the Legislative Assembly ; and 
the rules may provide for the number of members 
required to constitute a quorum and for prohibit¬ 
ing or regulating the asking of questions on, and 
the discussion uf, any subject specified in the rules, 

(3) If any difference oi opinion arises between 
the chambers of the Indian legislature, in relsition 
to legislation the Governor-Oeueral may refer the 
matter foi' decision to a joint sitting of both 
chambers, or may return the matter for leconside' 
ration by either chamber. 

(4) Where the Governor-Qeneral-in-Council 
certifies that it is essential for the safety, tran¬ 
quillity or interests of British India or any part 
thereof or for the purpose of meeting a oase fit 
emergency which has arisen that any law shall be 
passed, the Council of State shall have power to 
pass laws without the assent of the LegtslaUve 
Assembly which laws shall have eflect as laws 
passed by both chambers. 

(5) Kules made for the purpose of this section 
may contain such geucrai and supplemental pro¬ 
visions as appear necessary for the purpose uf 
giving full effect to this section. 

(6) Standing orders may be made providing 
for the conduct of business and the proc-edure to 
be followed in either chamber of the Indian legis¬ 
lature in so fur us these matters are not provided 
for by rules made under the principal Act, The 
first standing orders shall be made by the G^over- 
uor-Geuerul-in-Council, but may with the oonser''* 
of the Goveinur-Geueral be altered by the cham¬ 
ber to which they lelate. 

(7) There shall be freedom uf speech in both 
chambers of the Indian legislature, bio pereon 
shall be liable to any proceedings in any Court by 
reason of his speech or vote in either ohamber, or 
by reason uf anything contamed in any otSmal 
report of the proceedings of either chamber. 

CempoHtioo of Governor-General** Enocuiivo. 

(Rep. 271. Act of 1915, e. 36.) 

21. (1) The provision in Section thirty-ax of 
the principal Act, that Composition of three at 
least of the members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council must h^ve been for at leaet ten 
years in the service, or the Crown in india, eh*ll 
have effect_as,ihougb “ two ”^were eubetituiMl for 
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it three/* and any other provieioo in that section 
directing that such membere must poasess any 
special qualifioatione, and any provision in that 
■action imposing any limit on the number of 
members of the Governor-Generars Executive 
Council shall oeaee to have eSeot-. 

(2) Provision may be made by rules under the 
principal Act as to the qualiications tu be lequired 
in respect of members of the Governor-Geueral’s 
Executive Council, in any case where such provi¬ 
sion is not made by Section thirty-six of the prin¬ 
cipal Act as amended by this section. 

(3) Sub-section (2) of Section thirty-sovon of 
the prineipal Act (which provides that when and 
BO long as the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council Assembles in a province having n Gover¬ 
nor the Governor shall be an extraordinary mem¬ 
ber of the Council) shall cease to have eifoct. 


PART 111. 

* Secretary of State. 

Payment of salarioi etc , out of monoy* provided 
by Parliament (Rep. 294, Act of 1915, •. 2.) 

22. The salary of the Secretary of State, the 
salaries of his Under-Secretaries, and any other 
expenses of his department may, nutwithetuuding 
anything in the principal Act, instead of being 
paid out of the revenues of indin, be paid out of 
moneys provided by Parliament, and the salary of 
the Secretary of State sbuli be so |>nid. 

Control of Secretary of State and Governor- 
General. (See Rep- 291, 292.J 

23. The Secictary of State in Council may, 
notwithstanding anything in the principal Act, by 
ru^e regulate and i-estnct the exercise of the 
powers of superintendence, direction and control 
vested in the Secretary of State, tho Secretary of 
State in Council, and the Goveruor-Geueral-in- 
Council by the principal Act or otherwise in such 
manner as may appear neoessary or expedient in 
order to give effect to the purposes oi this Act. 

Any such rules shall be laid befoie both llouses 
of Parliament as soon as may be aftei they aie 
made and if an address is presented to Uis Majes¬ 
ty by either House of Parliament within the 
next thirty days on which that House has sat 
after the rules are laid before it praying that the 
rules or any of them may be annulled, His 
Majesty in CounoU may annul the rules or any of 
them and those rulee shall thenceforth be void but 
without prejudice to the vahdity of anythingV 
previously done there-under. ^ 


PART rv. 

The Public Service in India. 

The Public Sendees (See Rep. 323, 325, etc.; 

24. (1) Subject to the provisions of the prin¬ 
cipal Act and of rules made thereunder, every 
person iu the Civil Service of the Crown in India 
holds office during His Majesty’s pleasure, and 
may be employed in any manner required by the 
proper authority within the scope of his duty but 
ro person in that service may be dismissed by any 
authority nubordinate to that by which be was 
appointed. 

(2) The Secretary of State in Council may 
make rulee for regulating the classification of the 
public services in India, the methods of their re¬ 
cruitment, their conditions of service, pay and 
allowances, and discipline and conduct. Such 
rules may to such extent and in respect of suclf 
matters as may be prescribed delegate the power 
of making rules to the Governor-General-in- 
Council, or to local Governments, or authorise the 
Indian legislature or local legislatures to make 
laws regulating the public services. 

(8) The right to pensions and the scale and 
conditions of pensions of all persons in the civil 
service of the Crown in India appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council shall be regulated in 
accordance with the rules set out in the Second 
Schedule to this Act. The rules set out in that 
Schedule may bo varied or added to by the Secre¬ 
tary of State in Council and shall have effect as 
so varied or added to but any such variation or 
addition shall not adversely affect the pension of 
any member of the service appointed befoie the 
date thereof. thing in this section or in any 
rule tbeicunder slisll sflect the provisions in rela¬ 
tion to .pensions contained in the East India 
Annuity Funds Act, 1874. 

(4) For the removal of doubts it is hereby 
declared that all rules or other provisions in ope¬ 
ration at the time of the passing of this Act 
whether made by the Secretary of State in Coun¬ 
cil under the principal Act or by any other aulho* 
rity, relating to the Civil Service of the Crown in 
India, were duly made in accordance with the 
powers in that behalf and are hereby confirmed ; 
but any such rules or provision may be revoked, 
varied or added to by rulee or laws made under 
this section and any rules or provisions confirmed 
by this sub-soction which affect pensions shell 
have effect subject to the provisions of the Second 
Schedule to this Act. 

25. (1) Notwithstanding anything in Section 
mnety-seven of the pcinoipel Act tho Seenetery 
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•of State may make appointments to the Indian 
Oivil Berrioe of peraone habitually resident in 
India in aoeordanoe with such i-ulee as may be 
preeoribed by the Secretary of State in Council 
with the concurrence of the majority of votes at 
a meeting of the Council of India. Any rulea 
made under this section shall not have force until 
they have been laid for thirty days before both 
Houeee of Parliament, 

(2) The Indian Civil Service (Temporary Pro* 
viaione) Act 1915 (which confers power during 
the war and for a period of two years thereafter 
to make appointment to the Indian Civil Service 
without ezamination) shall have effect as though 

three years *' were substituted for *' two years." 

Public Sarnce Commisuoa. 

26. (I) There shall be eetablisbed in India a 
l^bUc Service Commission, consisting of not 
more tjian five members, of whom one shall be 
Chairman, appointed by the Secretary of State in 
Ooanoil. Each member shall bold office for five 
yeare, and may be re-appointed. No member 
efaall be removed before the expiry of bis term of 
office, except by order of the Secretary of State 
in Ooanoil. The qualifications for appointment, 
and the pay and pension (if any) attaching to 
their office, ehall be prescribed by rules made by 
&e Secretary of State in Council. 

(2) The public Service Commission shall dis¬ 
charge, in regard to recruitment and control of 
the Public Services in India, such functions as 
may be assigned thereto by rules made by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Finaueial Control. 

27. (1) An Auditor General in India shall be 
appointed by the Secretary of State in Council, 
and shall hold office during His Majesty’s plea¬ 
sure. The Secretary of State ehall, by ntles make 
provision for his pay-duties and conditions of em- 
|doyment by rules. 

(2) Subject to any rules made by the Secre 
tary of State in Council no office may be added to 
or withdrawn from the Public Service, and the 
•molumento of no post may be varied except after 
consultation with such finance authoiity as may 
be designated in the rules, being an authority of 
the inovinee or of the Government of India, ac¬ 
cording as the post is or is not under the control 
of a lo^ Government. 

PART V. 

Statutofy Commitsion. 

StalttteSy Commltsiou. (Rep. 294. 288.) 

28. ( 1 ). At the expiration of ten years after 
the passing of this Act the Secretary of State 
■lydl submit for ths approval of both Houses of 
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Parliament the names of persons to act as a Com* 
mifwion for the purposes of this section. 

(2) The persons whose names are so submit¬ 
ted, subject to the approval of, and to any altera¬ 
tions made by Parliament, shall be a Commission 
for the purpose of enquiring into the working of 
the system of Government, the growth of educa¬ 
tion, and the development of representative insti¬ 
tutions, in British India and the provinces there¬ 
of, and matters connected therewith, and the 
Commission shall report as to whether and to 
what extent it is desirable to extend or modify 
the degree of responsible government then exist¬ 
ing in any province. 

(3) The Commission shall also enquire into 
and report on any other matter affecting British 
India and the provinces, which may be referred to 
the Oommiesion by the Secretary of State. 

PART VI. 

Gensbal. 

Modification of S. 124 of Principal Act. 

29. Notwithstanding anything in Section one 
hundred and twenty-four of the principal Act, if 
any member of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council or any member of any local Government, 
was at the time of his appointment concerned or 
engaged in an) trade or business, he may, during 
the term of his office, with the sanction in writing 
of the Governor-General, or in the case of Minis¬ 
ters, of the Governor of the province, and in any 
case subject to such general conditions and res¬ 
trictions as the Governor-General in Council may 
prescribe, retain bis concern or interest in that 
trade or business, but shall not, during that term, 
take part in the direction or management of that 
trade or business. 

Power to make Rules. 

.30, Where any matter is required to be pres¬ 
cribed or regulated by rules under the principal 
Act, different rules may be made for different pro¬ 
vinces, and where no special provision is made as 
to the authority by whom the rules are to be made, 
the rules sbajl be made by the Governor-General- 
in-CouDcil, with the sanction of the Becretary of 
State in Council, and shall not be subject to re¬ 
peal or alteration by tho Indian legislature or by 
any local legislature. Any rules to which this 
section applies shell be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament as soon as may be after they are made 
and if an addr^ is presented to His Majesty by 
either House of Parliament within the next thirty 
days on which that House has sat after the rules 
are laid before it praying that the rules or any of- 
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them may be annuUed, His Majesty in Council 
may annul the rules or any of them and those 
rules shall benoeforth be void but without preju¬ 
dice to the validity of anything previously dune 
tfaereunder. 

Amwidnantt of Prindpal Act to carry Act into 
of foot, etc. 

31. The amendments set out in the Third 
Schedule to this Act, being amendments to carry 
opt the provisions of this Act, and further ainond- 
ments consequential on or arising out of those 
provisions, shall be made in the principal Act, and 
any question of interpretation shall be settled by 
reference to the principal Act as so amended. 

' Definition of Official. 

32. In this Act the expressions “ official ” and 
“ non-official,” where used in relation to any per¬ 
son, mean respectively a person who is or is not 
in the civil or military service of the Crown in 
India ; Provided that rnloo under the principal 
Act may provide for the holders of such offices as 
may be specified in the rules not being treated for 
the purposes of the principal Act or this Act, or 
any of them, as officials. 

Short Title. Cemneticement, and Interpretation. 

33. (1) This Act may be cited as the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, 1919, and the principal 
Act, as amended by any Act for the time being in 
force, may be cited as the Government of India 
Act. 

(2) This Act shall come into operation on such 
date or dates as the Governor-General in Council, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State in 
Council, may appoint, and different dates may be 
appointed for different provisions of this Act, and 
for different parts of India. 


On the dates appointed for the coming into* 
operation of the provisions of this Act as respects 
any Executive or Legislative Council all the mem« 
hers of the Council then in office shall go out of 
office, but may, if otherwise qualified, be re-ap¬ 
pointed, re nominated or re-elected, as the case 
may be, in accordance with the provisions of the 
principal Act as amended by this Act. 

(3) Any reference in any enactment in force 
in India (whether an Act of Parliament or made 
by any authority in British India) or in any rules, 
regulations or orders made under any such enact- 
meat, or in any letters patent or other document, 
to any enactment repealed by the principal Act, 
shall for all purposes be construed as references to 
the piincipal Act as amended by this Act, or to 
the corresponding pr ivisions thereof. 

(4) Any reference in any enactment in force 
in India whether an Act of Parliament or. made 
by any authority in British India, or in any rules, 
regulations, or orders made under any such enact¬ 
ment, or in any letters patent or other document 
to any Indian legislative authority, shall for all 
purposes be construed as refereiica to the corres¬ 
ponding authoiity constituted by the principal 
Act as amended by this Act. 

(5) If iiny difficulty arise as to the first estab¬ 
lishment of tlie Indian legislature or any Legisla¬ 
tive Council after the commencement of this Act 
or otherwise, in first giving effect to the provi¬ 
sions of thus Act the Secretary of State in Coun¬ 
cil or the Governor-General in Council ns occasion 
may require may hy order do any matter or thing 
which appears to them necessary for the purpose 
of removing any such difficulty. 


THE AFGHAN SlTUAllON 


INCE we wrote last month on the Afghan 
trouble, events of some magnitude have 
happened at the various fronts and in the 
internal politics of Afghanistari which 
have compelled the vain and infatuated Amir to 
revise his notions of the British power in India. 
To his great cost, he has now come to realise the 
immensity of the task undertaken and the futility 
of his comparatively feeble efforts to accomplish 
it. He has been making every attempt to bring 
the war to an end. It may be of some interest to 
our readers to follow the events that have 
wrought such a wonderful change in the young 
Amir. 


In view of the failure of his troops to accom¬ 
plish nnything tangible, the Arntr made further 
overtures for the cessation of hostilities. This , 
time Sardar Abdul Rahman Khan, who was till 
recently the Afghan envoy in India, was entrust¬ 
ed with the affair. As no credentials authorising 
his party to negotiate peace terms were produced, 
his mission was not so much heeded, and Abdul 
Rahman alone was permitted to return to bis 
country. It was strongly suspected as merely a 
ruse employed by the enemy to gain time. But 
soon after the departure of Abdul Rahman, the 
other delegates that had come with him but were 
detained, produced a firman investing the party 
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«,wltli power to oarry on p3&oe negobiatiooB. The 
lug«a§e of the ^firman and the inexplicable delay 
peodiudog it| made the British doubt the 
iteMrity of the mieeion, So they too were 
« pmmltitod to go back without any more reply. 

Ia the meanwhile, the Afghans were being 
xeputoed in every theatre of war. The Amir's 
pUn of campaign, tbougfa excellently conceived, 
li«it practically failed. Not only wae the Afghan 
rielag in Peshawar city which was to take place 
at the same time as the eeizure of the Khyber pass 
traoed and nipped in the bu I, but the 
Blhyber pass was placed outside the danger zone 
by driving the Afghans off the mouth of th^ pms , 
The attempte of the Afghan troops to r.iise the 
feribee on the border against the British were not 
attended with any eucoess. These tribes ucciipy- 
iag as they do the position comp irnble to a cer 
tain degree with Afghanistan between India and 
Buieta, would have greatly embarraesed'the posi* 
tion'of the British if they had taken sides with 
the Amir. But thanks to the past |)o!ic> of 
the British towards these unruly tribes, which ha.s 
kept them loyal to the British connection in spite 
of the oloM ties such as religion, which would 
otherwise have naturally drawn them to the 
Afghan side. Moreover, the succes«>ful sir raid¬ 
ing of the British on Jell ilabad and Kabul, and 
the failnre of the Afghans to adopt any reprisals, 
has had some effect on them The successes 
achieved by the British in the actions that took 
place on the 9th and 11th May, the subsequent 
occupation of the impo''tant town of Dakka, n 
•evere defeat later on the 17th May, and n stern 
repnlse near Asmar in Cbitral territory resulted 
in the Afghans giving up all ideas of stirring up 
tribes in that part of the country. The tribes 
too showed no disposition to respond to the friend¬ 
ly overtures of the Afghans. But Qeneral Nadir 
Khan has to some extent succeeded in making 
the British withdraw their militia poets in the 
“ppper Toobi, and South Waziristan. After many 
vwin attempts he has obtained the adherence of 
Darwesh Khel and the Mabsuds and entered 
'Wasiristan. No effort has been spared, by him to 
get into poeeession of Thai. But all to no purpose. 
Xbe eight of the British relief force seems to have 
oreetnd a panic in the Afghan army and the im¬ 
mediate retreat towards Kbost abandoning their 
polQt of vantage was the result. The British 
aeroplanes employed in reconnoitring have found 
out that the Afghans have abandoned Yousuf 
Khel also, whidi formed the head-quarters of 
Nadir K h^'. Earlier in the war the British lost 
Sj^mwam; but thie loM hat been made good by 


the gain of the impregnable fortress of Spim 
dak In the southern area. 

The withdrawal of Nadir Khan to Kbost and 
the letter from the Amir again seeking armistiee 
show that all is not well in Afghanistan. One is 
really astonished to find (die Amir maiotaiaing 
his innocence in the affair and attributing the 
out-break of war to some misunderstanding. The 
dominating inlluanoe exercised by Torzi in regard 
to foreign policy and the encouragement thft 
the vigorous propaganda campaign carried on 
by thie man to stir up the people of Afghanistan 
and this country has received from the**Amir 
ptovo beyonl doubt that the theory of war 
now put foiward by the Amir has no foundation 
at all. The mass of evidence in possession of the 
British conclusively proves that the Amir planned 
the war of offence with u view to distract the at- 
tnntion of his people From internal sfiairs, promi* 
sing thorn much booty The Viceroy has tightly 
repuiliiited the iillegHtiotis made by him regarding^ 
the origin of the w»r and ha.s proposed tenos for 
armisti<» which aie both * lenient and tOasonable.l 

It is gratifying to learn that while p(dntiDg out 
the difiicultios in obs<>r\iiig certpiB terms the 
Amir has glidly accepted the Vicdk’oy's offer and 
has appoiiiteil his plenipotenHariee to ireat with 
the British Government The Viceroy too has 
made the necessary arrangements to meet these 
Afghan representatives. In a few days, peace 
with Afghanistan will be an accomplished fact. 

If there is one lesson more than another which 
we learn from the pmt history of the British rela¬ 
tions with Afghanistan, it is the danger of prema¬ 
ture peace. The conduct of the Afghans in the 
previous wara would make everyone pause a while 
before giving ready acceptance to any offer of peace, 
In this connection we have to bear in mind v^at 
Lord Roberts wrote after the war of 1879. 

"1 felt that the Afghans had not had the seoae of 
defeat sufficiently to convince them of our etrengtb 
and ability to punish breach of treaty, and therefore a 
peace tnade now, before they had been thoroughly 
beaten, would not be a lasting one and would only eiM 
in worse trouble io the near future.” 

Everyone who bas been carefully following the 
course of events in the present war will have no 
need to entertain any fear on this account. 

It is not too much to hope that as a result of 
peace negotiations it will be poesible to renew the 
friendly relations between the two oountries and 
place them not on the whims and fimcies of hot¬ 
headed monarchs but on the goodwill and right 
understanding of the Afghan people. But the 
realisation of auch a hope largely depende oat 
the attitude of the nation as a wboto. 



TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 


European Theories of Government 

Mr. W. A. Dunning, Professor of History and 
Political Philosophy in the Columbia University 
writes in the current number of Pfditical iSci^nc'* 
Qiborterhj about the various bodies of doctrine 
which occupied the chief place successively in cur¬ 
rent* European speculation. Xhoro were tliree 
principal bodies of doctrine of which the fir.st was 
constitutionalism which dominated thouglit till 
the middle of the 19th century : the second w.as 
nationalism which reached the climax of its sway 
over men's minds in the aixtie.s; and the 
third was socialism. After the Congress of Vien¬ 
na, especially conspicuous was the idea that some 
kind of constitution—of fundamental law written 
OT .unwritten—was of the essence of a rational 
and workable system. The demand foi a well 
defined legal ba.sis for the government, whether 
monarchic, aristocratic or democratic, became the 
central feature in the programme of the liberal 
party in every State. Theoritical debate deve¬ 
loped new and striking doctrines only as to the 
content and not as to their <lo.sirabiIity of the writ¬ 
ten code, As to the essential requirements of 
constitutional government, theory w.a.s practically 
unanimous in holding that there must bo, first, 
some guarantee of rights to the individual, and 
.'••“pen# a separation of executive, legislative and 
judicial powers. Theories of the R«chtsstaat or 
the constitutional -state were largely concerned 
with the effort to reconcile the functions of a re¬ 
presentative assembly with those of a hereditary 
Monarch and to partition sovereignty . neatly 
between the prince an'^ the people. 

The Charts Oonfititntiondleo^ Louis XVIII wns 
based on the will of the Monarch. That of 18.30 
supported the doctrine that the fundamental taw 
rested upon a compact between the king and the 
elected representatives ; and formal modification 
of the constitution rciiuired the joint action of 


parliament and crown. The French Liberal 
writer, Benjamin Constant, developed the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of the people in the gene¬ 
ral spirit of Montesquieu, rather than in that of 
Rousseau. In hi< analysis of constitutional 
monarchy, the royal power regulates and 
harmonises the movements of the executive 
power, the judicial power, the hereditary assem* 
bly and the elective assembly which are represen¬ 
ted by the ministry, tlio Courts, the second 
chamber and the house of representatives. 
Constant’s view that the Monarch is an organ of 
Government rather than the sovereign of the 
state w.is quite characteristic of the transition 
from monarchic to popular sovereignty. Gui¬ 
zot was anxious to guarantee .against any exagger- 
.ation of power in either Monarch or people. De 
Tocquevillo openly imitated the model of 
Montesquieu and continued in the lives of 
Aristotle, Polybius and Machiavelli. He pointed 
out in the first place the qualifications permeating 
the idea of .sovereignty which was the ultimate 
law-making authority, but was not absolute in 
any human will whether individual or collective. 
Uo brought into prominence two elements in the 
American .system (1) the extreme decentralisation 
of administration and (2) the exalted political 
function of the higher judiciary. Both of these 
play an important part in the successful career 
of constitutional democracy. Tocqueville’s gener¬ 
al puvposo is to show th.at successful democracy 
rests not so much on written constitutions, as on 
the history and character the environment, 
manners and momls of the people. The two 
above-mentioned features of America are not 
formally embodied in the written conetitution 
and are not due to any artificial work. He finds 
that the evil of democracy lies in the tyranny of 
the majority ; and the same majority .that makes 
the law makes also public opinion. 
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THE XNDIA17 BBVIEW 


German Democracy at the Cron-roadt 

■ Jtt ii iqipOM^ to fomoMt what will be the 
PVmZm reralta or the fioel form of the work of 
the Oooetitaent Natiooel Aeeemblf in Germany. 
An ertiole in a reoent number of Round TMo 
■aplaine bnafly the ealient featares of the old 
Imperial German Oonetitation, eammarieeB the 
reaaone why it wee not a demooratio oonetitution 
and finally indicates the defects rerealed by theory 
or praotioe in the old constitution. There is no 
analogy between the German imperial system and 
that of other eountriee enjoying self-government 
and repreeentatiye parliamentary institutions. 
The Qm'man policy is not made in the Imperial 
Oi^net, nominally made by the Imperial Chan* 
oellor and by the Federal Council, practically by 
the King and Government of Prussia. Neither 
the Fedwal Oounoil nor the Reichstag could make 
ox unmake a Government or Uinisters, Both in 
law and in practice the control of the Reichstag 
over the purse had been whittled down to virtual 
impotence. And the Imperial budget covered only 
a part of the taxation of Germany. The will of 
the Reichstag as representing the German people 
could not be made to prevail in the laet resort. 
The key of the situation and the cornerstone of 
the govmrnmental arch of the Empire were the 
powers, strength, traditions and principles of the 
Prussian monarchy which is the Prussian Govern¬ 
ment. Thie Prussian rco< has been immensely 
strengthened by the Emperor’s personal policy. 
He has buttressed up his formidable position by 
tightening and extending in every way the dynas¬ 
tic bonds between the Hohenzollerns and other 
ruling families of Germany. Imperial penetra¬ 
tion which is Prusdan penetration, thus subtly 
and surely, aimed at Controlling through the 
PrassUnieed rulers, the Government^ of the non- 
Pr^eeian States. The Federal Council waa for all 
practical purposes of policy and adoiinistration an 
organ toned and afifeetively controlled by Prussia^ 
Attd Ifildfill tllli tl« Mtol bf figfiMllicft 
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of liberalism, of social democrats and of Radicals 
had until 1918 beaten in vain. 

Thus, if Gernaany is to have a demooratio Gov- 
vernment, no tinkering of the old ocnstitetion 
will suffice. The machinery of government must 
be recreated on different priodplee in a different 
spirit and for fundamentally diffbrent objects. 
Secondly there must be a no less drastic rebona- 
truobion of the constitution and Qo^mment of 
Prussia. Regarded htstorioally, the * situation 
at the end of 1918 reverted to the utuaHon in 
the spring of 1848. The leaders of 1848 grasped 
very olearly that unlesa ‘ Pruseia was dissolved 
in Germany’ the revolution which would have 
given a liberal demooratio and unifying constitu¬ 
tion on truly nationalist lines would end in a 

ooliapee and in the triumph of reaction. They 

• 

recognised that the failure of the Elevolation to 
master Prussia was the main cause of the reaction 
of 1849. The subsequent conversion of Germany 
to the principles of militaiism, based on the 
Oo.qpel of Power, w.is the result of this collapse. 
Gerjiany has now imposed on herself the task of 
detnolishing the work of Bismarck and the post- 
Bismarckians and of extirpating Pruseianism 
without destroying Prussia. A similar task was 
imposed on the men of 178v in France. They 
had to destroy the achievements and principles of 
Richelieu and of Louis XIV without destroying 
France. The substitution of a Republic and a 
President for the Empire and the Emperor is not 
the most striking point. A Republic, Unitarian 
or fedenl is not in itself necessarily demo¬ 
cratic. In the draft oonstitution^ framed for 
Germany there are several large defects. But if 
the Revolution has for the moment made Jnnker- 
dotn important, it has nob reduoed the predomi¬ 
nance of Pruseia iu Germany though it has put 
the predominanoe iu a different eetting. In a 
word, the difficulty of dissolving Prussia in 
Germany has been iacreased rather than diminiih* 

•4 
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The T’fttkff Dynasty of Otaoa (6l8>h07 AD.) 
observea a writer in the Atiatio Aemete for April 
encouraged learning and patroniaed literature 
and started a governioent organ in whidi were 
pabliebed imperial edioto, resoripte and memorials 
It wasianed insularly until 1851, when it ^was 
issaed four times a moon. But for many years 
until it ceased publication it appeared daily. The 
issue uns limited; but it was copied and circulated 
throughout the country in the form of proclama¬ 
tions and 'posted outside yamens and city-gates. 
Anonymous placards were Frequently used for 
giving expression to the discontent and dissatis¬ 
faction of the public againet acts of oppression 
and injustice. These were usually written in a 
popular style and were often caustic, cutting and 
sriiiricaly as well as full of sharp and witty quota¬ 
tions. The Piking ffazeiti since the establishment 
of the Foreign Legations in Pekiog after the war 
of 1659-60 was the principal source from which 
foreign ambassadors derived their official news and 
the policy, opinions and news of the Ohinese 
rulers. This gave one an insight into court and 
official life aud etiquette as well as enabled one to 
gain a knowledge of the manners and customs of 
the people. 

Modern journalism in Ohina may be said to 
date from 1664 when an American Missionary, 
Dr. V. J, Alien started a monthly magazine 
which had a wide circulation and was read by 
officials and Msra<>i ' iu 1872 the first daily 
newsp^mr was published in Shang-Hai. It 
maintained a high r^mtetion for intelligent and 
wise critinsm end wae even welcomed* at the 
Peking Oourt end remained the keding oigen of 
Ohineee opioioo fer many years. Other news¬ 
papers were published mostly at the treaty ports 
where the editors were free to express their 
opinions adveoate rafocms whioh they were 
Mtallawed to do in tbp lAtentew. Withtbe 
of the Mtioiui poet o$m nod the 


extension of sstIwnyB, thesa was a boom in news¬ 
paper production. During 1903 the young Ohina 
party captured most of ths press and were taking 
from the Japanese regarding the use of 
printing machinery and the arte of proeess-engea- 
ving. When the Revolution teoke out in lOil, 
there were no ^less than 700 newspapers which 
have now reached to over a thousand. 
In 1906 a daily newspaper for women was 
started in Peking. There are also a consideiable 
number of magazines which have a wide oiroula- 
tion; and a women's magazine has advocated 
equal rights for women and their economic inde¬ 
pendence. 

In 1907 a Press-law was drawn up by Qovern* 
ment giving the ministry power to control, censor 
and when neoesaai-y muzzle the Press. This was 
superseded by a more stringent law whtoh led to 
what was known as ' cartoon ’ warfare between 
the Government and the Press. The Ohinese 
editors are not only masters of classical literature 
but also artists and poets; and they portrayed by 
their cartoons the vices of evils caused by nffinial*, 
foreign oppression through loans, indemnities and 
abuse of power; humUiatioD and shame from the 
conduct of the Ohinese towards foreigners, the 
igneruioes, indifference and vices of the people, 
etc. The Chinese editors are able to satirise, de¬ 
ride and goad by the use of a single character; 
and the Pictorial Press was very good in derision 
and scorn. The effect of modern journalism m 
mandarios was most salutary. It Ims led to the 
agitation for reform and the spreading of pro¬ 
gressiva ideas among all classes, created a desire 
and deseand for a constitution wd parliament, 
with a view of regenerating the ommtry fioamully 
politiosRy and sooiaUy. The growth of the na¬ 
tive j9<WB has largely removed the apparent in- 
dtSkMMse and unconcern of the people, Xt has 
Ifltgpij taught tha.Ohinesa to think for themtolnn 
infi ftmh* out tbsir..oini salvation 

withMt tha intarvantion of other tiatitt, 
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Efffptiaa Admmittration. 

Th« p rwont cruu in Egypt makes it impera¬ 
tive on aU etndente ot the polities of the British 
Empire to learn something of the nature of the 
Bdtish proteotorate over that country, the 
character of the British rulers and their ideals. 
Bir Maloolin Me ilwraith, in a paper that is 
published in United Empire (April number) ex¬ 
plains the more salient and distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of British policy towards Egypt and 
the personal temperament and character of the 
various British rulers who have presided over 
that country's destinies since 1862, Earl Oromer 
who was in power from 1803 to 1907 laid the 
foundations of all suooeeding regimes. The 
leading feature of his rule was the gradual gather¬ 
ing together of all the threads of administration 
and their concentration in the hands of one man 
marked out in all possible respects for supreme 
power. He had to struggle continuously with 
those foroes which resented his encroachments on 
their powers and prerogatives and which resisted 
his authority by active opposition or passive ob- 
Btruetion. There were trials of strength between 
the more daring spirits among them and Earl 
Oromer; and the choice lay between the personal 
govemnwnt of the Khedive Abbas II and the 
personal government of Lord Cromer. The 
marvellous financial transformation and material 
development of the country which he effected are 
well within the knowledge of all. 

His successor Sir Eldon Qorst inaugarated a 
new policy which the Liberal Government of Mr. 
Asquith desired to try, viz., to get the cordial 
support and collaboration of the Kbedive. The 
experiment proved a failure both from a political 
end from an administrative point of view, The 
was one of administrative sterility and the 
oily measujre of reform was the improvement of 
pioviaoial Oounoils. The demand for full Parlia- 
Bientoi^^iBBtitatieas and agitation continued* 
apd ei)iJDiMl|f in tbe ■ a se ssina tion of the 


Premier Boutros Pasha, the retirement of Sir 
Eldon Goxst and the aocession of Lord Kitchener 
to power. 

Kitchener breathed a new spirit into the 
administration. During his regime (1911-14) 
a large number of innovationB of various kinds 
were introduced, most of them intended to 
ameliorate the lot of the fdkiheen. oHis 
administrative talents were no less remarkable 
than his military genius; but his greatest defect 
as a dvil administrator was a positive passion 
for despatch at any price. Much of his lejgisla- 
tion was seriously prejudiced by his unwillingness 
to allow reasonable time for its elaboration. There 
was certainly no stagnation under his regime and 
routine was reduced to a minimum. He took a 
special interest—no doubt largely miUtary-—in 
means of communication. 

Since the proclamation of the British Protec¬ 
torate, there have been a Saltan instead of the 
Khedive and a British High Commissionw in the 
place of ^the Consul General. Ibis change has 
not greatly altered the outward aspect of affairs. 
The protectorate de facto has been converted into 
a protectorate (femurs. The High Commissioner 
is placed in a position corresponding to his politi¬ 
cal importance ; and this change will lead to the 
disappearance of the diplomatic corps of other 
states in Cairo and the substitution for it of 
commercial consuls, as in other British depen-^ 
dendes. 

iPrinon Reform. 

At the present day, prisons are very costly to 
the state, and they do not acoomidish the end for 
which they are instituted. Under ayiatang cir- 
cumstanoes prisoners invariably deteriorate men-: 
tally and physically, by repression and ooerdon 
and for lack cd right moral training. A very 
large percentage of them return to prison and 
thus prove the inadequacy of the system in every 
way. And reddivism means further expense to 
the state and greater degradation to Mm pifonor. 
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In puniihment the mui is tfas object of revenge, 
often vindictiveness—and be is also oontemplated 
with a large amount of fear. The old theory that 
the panishment most fit the crime, regardlem of 
the individoal belongs to past ages and should be 
put with other useless lumber. Solitary confine¬ 
ment, straight jacket, the dungeon and the lash 
intensify evil and make men bitter and revengeful. 

A. writer in the May number of The TAeoaophiet 
deploras all these and exhorts lu to improve the 
prison-system both from a moral and an economic 
point of view. When one realises the many hours 
that a prisoner has to think and then what these 
thoughts can be, we find that they are only an 
intensifying of the old ones through reiteration 
and similar thoughts round him. Correspondence 
can be and is of the greatest possible benefit to 
prisoners, but here again discrimination and com¬ 
mon sense must be used, 

The following excerpt shows the difference bet¬ 
ween the old and the new prison systems in 
America. The new prison system gives the prisoner 
opportunity for self-expression and responsibility, 
and the spirit of the new system is brotherhood. 

The old prison system was based on the theory 
that punishment must fit the crime, without re¬ 
gard to the individual who commits the crimp, 
the so-called criminal. Solitary confinement in 
iron cells, inferior and insuificient food, the lock¬ 
step, the shaven head, the strait-jacket, the lash 
and the dungeon, have been devised to repress the 
evil in the man. The reverse has been effected. 
The good in the man has been orusbed ; the evil 
intensified by the resentment at the injustice of 
Booiety. Prisoners, guards, wardens,* society, 
none have escaped the degrading influence. 

In many States benevolent wardens are extend¬ 
ing privileges, and finding the men worthy of the 
trust placed in them. Bo far this has developed 
law-abiding slaves. This so-called honour sys¬ 
tem ” is a step between the old prison system and 
tbiMw. 


The Teaching of Patriotism 


Lala Lajpat Bai, in the course of an article on 
the above Subject, in the Modem heview for 
June, writes that love of India as a whole as 
distinguished from love of village, town, city or 
province is the point round which the teaching of 
patriotism in India must revolve. He says: 
* I am sure Indian Nationalists do not want to 
set up an aggressive nationalism of the kind 
which will breed contempt or hatred of other 
nations. The idea that love of one's country 
necessarily involves hatred of others, or even in¬ 
difference to the welfare of the rest of mankind, 
is absolutely fallacious and mischievous and should 
be combated through and through." 

The teaching of Hindu-Mohammadan unity, 
says Lala Lajpat Bai, can be much facilitated by 
the writing of special and carefully worded theses 
on the lives of our national heroes. He observes 

If Mother India had an Aaoka, she had an 
Akbar too. If she had a Chaitanja, she had 
Kabir also. If she had a Harsha, she had Sher 
Shah too. If she had a Vikramaditya, she had a 
Shah Jahan also. .If she is proud of a Todar Mai, 
she is equally proud of Abul Fazul." 

After pointing out that the^third part of our 
course for the teaching of patriotism must deal with 
our relations with the State, he concludes that 

“ Our loyalty must be rational, reasonable 
and sincere. Let me make it dear that 
any attempt to enforce the teaching of loyalty to 
the established British Government in India as 
such, without pointing out the road to make it 
truly national and truly democratic, will end in a 
fiaaoo. The analogy of Germany does not apply. 
The Indians must feel that their loyalty is volun¬ 
tary, and an outcome of their conscious desire to 
remain a part of the British Commonwealth on 
terms of equally with the rest," 
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ProfeMor F, J. 0. Htarniiiaw, io the current 
number of the ToutimI of Comparativo L^idation 
and Jntomationtd La%o inititutee a oomp&ruon in 
come important reepeota between the European 
situation in 1810 and that at the present 
moment. Bonaparte was the HohensoIIern model 
botii in diplomacy and in the conduct of 
military operatione. Fortune however has decreed 
that the roles of Kapoleon 1 and Wilhelm II 
should be rerened. The oorsioan began his life 
in obscurity ; he was thrown over the surface of 
public affiairs by revolution ; he was the creature 
of a conflict which be had done nothing to pro¬ 
voke. The Kaiser inherited the most command¬ 
ing monarchy in the world; the true source of 
his power was the unparallelled prosperity of 
forty years of peace; he wantonly entered upon 
a war of conquest which has ended in a revolution 
and his own downfall. 

In the two struggles which ended respectively 
in 1814 & 1918, Great Britmn played a central 
and decisive part. If the Napoleonic war dragged 
on its weary length for over a decade the cause 
was very largely the fact that for the first five 
years Britain limited her efforts to the sea and 
refused to put forth her strength on land. If 
the German war of 1914 had been finished in less 
than four years and a half, one of the determin¬ 
ing causes is the fact that from the outset Britain 
threw hereelf into the struggle by land ss well u 
sea. But in neither war did Britain immedi¬ 
ately decide the iasue. In each case the issue 
wsa decided by the late advent of a powerful 
ally whose fresh and enormous^reeouroes turned the 
scale. In 1813 it was Russia; in 1917 it was the 
United States. In spite bowevmr of the deoiiivw 
influence exercised by Ruasu in ona instance and 
Atserioa in the other, out of both ooaliets Britsin 
emerged witii immensely e n hsneed psastige end 
power. Hence British inftiumos is. hsrdly 1 ms 
uo ws du l at VesMiUss in 1919 than itwuat 


The plenipotsatiarisi in both oassi rnpnsaenlmj 
paopks WMried by the intolarabls harden of war 
•vd sagw far the eetabUshmsaS of p»^tnal 
pseoe. In each case the passionats desioes of 
peoples ware voiced by a great idealist. 
Alesandar I of Russia imapiod tlm at 

Vienna and later at Torus which in IW9 fa oo- 
oupiad by President Wilson. The two men difler 
greatly; but their ultimate objects are identical, 
vis. the bringing into existence of boom qrgan of 
international government capable of preventing 
war, suppressing revolution and adoiinutering 
justioe. Alexander formulated the scheme bf the 
Holy Alliance of autocrate, The folly of the 
Holy Alliance consisted in the vsguenesi of ifa 
principles, the absence of any agreement u to 
what the application of religion to poUtfai meant 
and Gie lack of all executive tnachiae^iergiviiy 
effect to its noble sentiments. 'Wilson'*! * Tiitsgni 
of Free Nations' is free from ^he wsaknasMB of 
its Parisian prototype. Its membership fa rest¬ 
ricted to peoples whose governments sH ofa 
congruous type; its principles are dea,rly defined, 
and it is provided with simple but powerful 
machinery of operation. The Holy AUtanoe was 
posterior to and an appendix of the treaty settle¬ 
ment of Vienna, The present League of Nations 
hu been the first business of the Versailles con- 
ferstioe; it is the preliminary to the peaes. 

In 1814-lfl the guiding idea of the setUement 
was legitimacy and the settlemsnt itself,aimed at 
being as far as possible a restoration of 
precedent to 1789. The Revolution of 1789 was 
ths enemy which was to be overoome. fat 1919^ 
the principle of national demoozaoy is everywhni^ 
accepted; he n ce not restoration but tsoonstraotfan 
is the prime object of the pUaipctentiarisg; bat 
once sgain revolution presents itself as a dfaturb- 
ing alamsnt. Roussaan is nown avangM 

list ni^d ths Jacob i ns ara bat 
Ths new Revolution Is oosmmlrfan 
sad the modem ioppkstsr of BonMsati fa Sari 
Mam. 
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The Needs oi India. 

Mr. M. L. TAnDAD, writing |ia a r«oent nniabe^ 
of the Jaumtd of tho Indian Eeonomic Somtty 
exnKina the benking needs that require to be 
fuffiHed for the farther development of Indie’s re^ 

. sonroee. The position of banking in Indie is 
very poor. There is only one banking office for 
i^ry' 900,000 persons in India, whereas in the 
United Kingdom, there is one for roughly every 
6,20<r and in U. S. A. one for every 3000 per¬ 
sons. The paid np banking capital and reserve 
in India per million of the population is ‘008 of 
what it is in the United Kingdom end '004 of what 
it is in U. S. A. Though one cannot say that 
he believes in the theory of India’s hoards, one 
cannot equally claim that a fairly large portion 
,of her savings enters into productive channels. 
Hoarding more often than not, is 'involuntary 
and may be attributed to the sheer absence of 
banking and investment facilities. 

India wants a Central or State Bank with a 
large paid-up capital and a network of branches 
in at least all the district towns. Such a bank is 
needed, if for nothing else, at least for dealing 
satisfactorily with the Cash Balanoes of Oovem- 
ment both in England and India which average 
roughly 42 crores a year. These balances can be 
transferred to this Bank and'can be utilised for 
helping the trade of the country. The London 
Branch will utilise the heavy balanoes now kept 
in London and manage the finances of the India 
Office. The Central Bank will also better do the 
work of maintaining our artificial system of cur¬ 
rency. It can mainteJn the system of^paper cur¬ 
rency and Qovemment can share the profits 
of the whole bneinees with it. This Bank will be 
in a good position to provide facilities for the re¬ 
mission of money from one part of the country 
to another and can give help to other banks by 
providing facilities for the grant of loans at re- 
neonaUs ratie and also for ' disOounting oommar* 
VlfM lURil, u MA MAdtf Hll|a 
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tance to the oo-operative credit-movement tndw 
industrial development by helping the osnfrsl 
oo-operative banks end the industrial banks. 
Another alternative scheme would be to amalga¬ 
mate the Preeidenov Banks and to permit them 
to raise their capital by twice the amonnt of 
their paid-up capital and reserve on oonditton 
that preference is given to Indian applicants. 
The right of note issue may also be transferred 
to this amalgamated bank. 

Besides a Central Bank, the country requires 
many more Indian joint-stock commercial banks 
with a net work of bank offices preferably 
managed and controlled by Indians. Mors banks 
are wanted not only for mobilieing the capital of 
the country and placing the same at the disposal 
of the trade, but also for the extension of our 
paper currency and for obviatine the currency 
troubles. They would have helped tbe use of 
currency notes and cheques and helped the 
growth of bank deposits. Branches of English or 
Colonial banks will either eliminate the Indian 
joint-stock banks by out-throat competition or 
drive them into poverty and depression. Secondly 
such banks cannot meet our neede owing to their 
most costly management and owing to tbeir being 
out of touch with tbe neede of our people. They 
are likely to insiet on the use of English for 
their banking transactions and thus put in a 
position of disadvantage the middle classes and 
the bulk of the native merchant classes. Under 
proper state control Indian managed banks will 
thrive very well, but it is necessary that state- 
control should not be excessive. 

There most also he some specialised banks for 
financing our industries and agriculture; and 
we shouM have more industrial harks with very 
large paid up capital. There must also be some 
organisation to look after the interests of the 
banks, to promote co operation among them and 
to t)royide fsolUtiai for the iratblng of }6ubg ban 
Iw till IaaMaI IMfUllWiS 
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Indiaa ChritUant 


IliN. k. J. Hikrrb, a rttirad member of the 
ateff of the Loodon Mtseionery Sooietj, Benares, 
biingB to notice in the current number of The 
Waai and the Wee( some of the speoial troubles, 
ansietiee and everyday difficulties of Indian 
Ohristians. She divides the Indian Ohristians 
into three classes, th<Me who are converts from 
Mahomedanism, those who are Hindu converts 
and those who are Ohristians by birth and des¬ 
cendants of converts. The Mahomedan convert 
never loses his personal and religious pride even 
when he becomes a Obristian. To him the way 
of ret^nm to his old faith is always open and 
should either party to a Mahomedan marriage 
beooma Ohristlan, the marriage is ipso facto dis¬ 
solved and both parties are free according to 
Mahomedan law to remarry. In the case of 
Hindu oonverte, caste-habits and instincts like the 
inborn pride of the Mahomedan, persist long 
after the individual has become a Ohristian, often 
unoonsriously and as a matter of coarse, With 
regard to food, water and other matters of daily 
life, it is far easier for the Mahomedan to 
aooustom himself to the social life of the Christian 
commnnity than for the Hindu. The habits and 
standard of the Zenana persist long after a 
woman may have broken with her old life and 
companions. 

The Obristian character of a community is al¬ 
ways a matter of slow growth. Progress in this 
direction is complicated by the great differences 
in the original standards of morality of the many 
castes from wbioh the Ohristian community is 
recruited. A.U converts, unless they belong to a 
mass-movement area, have to face the problem of 
self-support. School masters, clerks, mechanics aad 
domestic aerv&its will probably lose their posts 
if they become ChristUns, but other posts are 
genmally available Tee them. The case is worst 


entirely dependent on family and oaste sapped 
^ Women converts are muoh in the same posltioa. 

The problems which the Indian Ohristians have 
to face are threefold, economic, educational and 
social and underlying these are great moral pro¬ 
blems. The caste or family backing is almost 
entirely lacking to the Indian Ohristian of the 
cities, though ^t is one of the gains of the maqs- 
movements. The old caste occupations are for the 
most part closed. To ensure a really Ol^tian 
training for children, parents desire the possibi¬ 
lity of founding schools where only Ohristba 
boys will be admitted ; but in this there is the 
danger that boys thus brought up may be unable 
to take their p^ce in a society of mixed creeds^ 
The housing problem is another imminent one. 
Should the adherents of a mission be encouraged 
to live in the sfcreebs and bazaars ? or should th^ 
live separately in their own quarters ? FoUov^i^S 
this there is the question of neighbours and social 
inter-course and in this connection the dread 
danger that threatens is that the Ohristian com¬ 
munity should drift or be forced into becoming 
one more caste among many. There is also the 
possibility of the Ohristians becoming isolated in 
the coming national movement ts., becoming 
alienated in sympathy and affection and ties from 
the great nationalities that are becoming increa¬ 
singly self-conscious in the different parts of the 

country. - 

INDIA IN INDIAN & FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Bengal Undbb Lord Carmichael. By Dr. Biswa- 
nath Mukerjee. t “ The Hindustan Review,” ApriL] 

Economic Thought in India. By t>. a Shah. 
[‘'Journal pf the Indian Economic Society,” Haroh.) 

WiLUAM Archer'S ” Ikdu and the Future.” By 
Lain Lajpat Bat. [” The Modem Review,” June ] 

Bklv Supporting Schools fob India. By J B. Pen¬ 
nington. [ ” The Asiatic Review,” April 1919.) 

The Fakir and the Carpet. By G. U Oalmady- 
Hamlyn, ("The Occult Review,” May 1919.] 

The Civilization op the Ancient Tamils. By 
8. Vythia Nathan. M.O., b.r.a«8. (” The Fenng 

Hilidv,” Feb. 1919.) 



QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 

Mr. Memorandum goveraaent which wouM take effect simul- 


A meoiorandain by Ur. Uootagu on the 
Ooveroment of India Bill state* that in regard 
to the diririon of faootioas it is eontemplafced 
that, apart from the administration of provincial 
snbjeote, Idte Provincial Governments will con* 
tinoe to disoharg* in their own provinces many 
datiM os behalf of the Oentral Government in 
regard to subjects which will remain under the 
full oonAol of the Central Government. For 
example, the administration of customs, shipping, 
laws and the collection of iucome tax, The 
agency of the Provincial Government in this 
respect ie employed merely as a matter of conve* 
nienee, and it is, therefore, always open to the 
Central Government to cease to employ such 
agenoy and itself to undertiko the entire work of 
administration through its own officials. The 
Bill oontains no express provision in regard to 
the reserved subjects, but clause 23 will cover the 
making of rules thereanent It is not contem¬ 
plated that questions in regard to the dividing 
line between the spheres of the Central and Pro- 
.vinoial authorities shall be subject to a legal 
decision in Courts. The intention is that the 
rules to be framed shall provide that doubts, 
whether any matter does or does not belong to a 
provincial subject, shall be decided by the 
Goveonor-General in Council, subject to the 
control of the Secretary of State. 

In regard bo the diarchy, Mr. Montagu says 
that no alternative plan has yet been submitted 
which is consistent with the announcement of the 
SOtb August in providing for a gradual transfer 
of reepoDsibility. The alternative plans s'uggested 
have two fatal defects. First, at the outset, they 
give no snob responsibility to the non-official 
element in the Government as will be recogniatble 
by the oounoils or their electorates, and secondly, 
they provide no means whereby such responsi¬ 
bility and control could ultimately be secured, 
except by a sudden change from official to popular 
S4 


Hmneouidy as regards all provincial functions. The 
scheme of the joint report does give immediate 
rSeponsibility to Ministers, who represent the 
popular element in the Legislative Oounoils in 
regard to some departments of administration, 
though, as long as there is division of functions 
between official and non-official sections, such 
responsibility cannot be complete. At the same 
time by biiitgtng Ministers into touch both at 
joint meetings and in the discharge of their own 
duties with the work of the reserved departments, 
it gradually familiarises them with the needs of 
those depHTtments and the considerutions affecting 
their administration, and thus prepares the way 
for the assumption by Ministers of further res¬ 
ponsibility by degrees as odditional subjects are 
transferred until the ultimate goal of complete 
responsibility is attained. 

The new form of Provincial Government does 
not apply to Burma, which, for reasons indicated 
in the joint report, requires separate treatment, 
but Burm.a will come within the scope of the 
devolution provisions of the Bill, except so far as' 
such provisions depend on the institution of a 
new form of Provincial Government. In regard 
to the Executive Councils, the suggestion of the 
Government of India that one seat should statu¬ 
torily be reserved for an Indian is not adopted, 
because it is considered undesirable to include in 
a Bill any provision for racial qualificatioD, but it 
is contemplated that iu any event the Executive 
Councils will continue to include at least one 
Indisn niember, and if a second European member 
is added, there will also be a second Indian 
member. As regards the Indian legislature no 
formal limitation is proposed of the general 
powers of legislation conferred by Section 65 of 
the Act, but it is c.onteniplated that the Indian 
Legislature will abstain from Legislation on pro¬ 
vincial subjects, except where those subjects are 
declared to be subject to Indian Legislation, 



UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


Mr. Montagu on tKe Reformt 


In moving th« Aeoond reaffing of thn Govern* 

ment of India BUI in the Houae of Commnna on 

the 4th instant, Mr. Montagu rnade a remftrk»- 

ble speech, in the course of which he said ;— 

Whether India was a nation or not, we had pro¬ 
mised her the promesslve reslieation of Kesponsible 

a 3vernment. We had given India representation Hke 
at of the Dominions on the Imperial Conference. 
India was to be an original member of the League of 
Nations. Therefore their Imperial task was to over¬ 
come whatever difficulties might he in the path and 
help India OD the road to nationality. If there were 
those who considered that the Empire justified itself 
when it gave a country satisfactory law and order, 
adequate peace, decent institutions and u certain 
measure of prosperity, if there were people who be¬ 
lieved that we fulfilled our mission when we run the 
country as an estate and not as a country at all, even 
then there were large proposals in the Bill which com¬ 
manded assent from them, for example, the proposals 
for devolution and decentralisation. . . 

Mr. Montagu, referring to Lord Willingdon, aaid 
although he bad a plan of bis own, he was certa in he 
would have preferred to rely on bis (|unlitiea which 
made his Bstonishing success in the government of 
Bombay. He said in effect that under a Governor 
such as Lord Willingdon a far more elastic arrange- 
ment would be far preferable to the scheme of the 
Bill, if in any province, the Governor would so influ- 
•Doe his advisers and if the circumstancos of the parti¬ 
cular province made it pnssihle, there was nothing in 
the Bill to prevent the Governor to discharge all re¬ 
served functions as if they were transferred. He 
could tell his Government that be did not believe 
much in the new dual form of government and would 
use none of bis powers under the Bill, unless driven 
thereto they would always consult together and he 
would do the best to work the scheme in deference to 
the wishes of the Legislature on all subjects If he 
were lucky he would perhaps get through his term of 
office without having to use his exceptional powers on 
reserved subjects. Therefore under the scheme of 
the Bill Lord Willingdon would get all he proposed. 
Under the scheme of the Bill, whatever the persona¬ 
lity of the Governor, transferred subjects were hound 
to the representatives of people, but under the alter¬ 
native scheme, nothing was guaranteed them at all. . 

The (Indo-British) Association was a body which 
got very angry when it was suggested that it 
did not intend to carry out the Pronouncement. It 
had done a great deal of harm in India bv leading the 
people to suppose that it bad more influence on the 
decisions of Parliamsnt than be hoped it was likely to 
have. Its scheme was the scheme of bureaucrats, 
for the eonsumption of bureaucrats and was intended, 
for the enthronement of bureaucracy. The Provincial' 
Oovermhent was not to be interfered with hy the 
Legislative Counoil, the Government of India, or India 
Office. Future Sydenbams would remain upon the 
throne untrammelled by control from above and un¬ 
dismayed by criticism from below. How would that 
Isad to the proirreesive realisat'on of Responeible 
Government. 


We should never get on with all the woric we had 
to do in India unless we settled, as this Bill would 
settle, the constitutional question and its intermediate 
dieouBsion. When he said that the Bill would settle 
the question, be meant that he hoped they would re¬ 
ceive from the Joint Committee an agreed Bill, that 
all alternative schemes would be considered In far 
more detail than was then possible and that somehow 
or other a Statute would pass as a consequence of. the 
second reading of tbe Bill which would launch India 
on tbe road to complete self-government. There was 
BO much other wo'k to do in India that, if we could 
once get a growing constitution for it to win for itself 
the goal we had pronounced, we could give attention 
to the improvement of education, devel<^ment of 
India's great resources and industries and consider 
the reorganisation of her defences. But before we 
could do anything and iti order to make these things 
possible it seemed to him essential to start her on the 

road to self-goverrment. 

He could not believe that Parliament was going to 
afford any obstacle to the partnership of India in the 
Empire. We had recently been so sympathetic to 
the national aspirations of the Arabs, Czeeh-Slovaks 
and otlicrs and India desired to achieve nationality. 
She was an original member of the League of Nations 
developed undernurprotecting care and with our politi¬ 
cal thought. Let us pass the Bill and start India under 
tbe rngis of the British flag on the road we ourselves 
had travelled, in spite of all difficulties of area, caste, 
religion, race and education. If you pass the Bill and 
modify it until it becomes a great statute, we can say 
to the people of India : *'Tbe future and the date on 
which to realise the future goal of self-government is 
with you. You are being given great responsibility 
to-day and opportunities of consultation and influence 
on other matters in which at present we keep respon¬ 
sibility. You will find in Parliament every desire to 
help and complete tbe tusk which this Bill attempts 
if you devote yourselves to use with wisdom, self- 
restraint and respect for minorities the great oppor¬ 
tunities with which the Parliament is entrusting you," 
That message the House should send to the Indian 
people to-day. That message cannot be sent unless 
the House is determined to puss without delay and 
with every desire that it should bs improved before it 
passed a statute which n.eans the beginning o* Res¬ 
ponsible Government for India (cheers). 

' Lord Cecil on Co-operation 

We all believe we are on tbe threshold of a new 
ora. It is so. What is that era to beY Is it to be 
gradual, and gradually increasing chaos in these 
countries until they have engulfed tbe whole fabric of 
Christian civilisation ? Or by a supreme effort are 
we going to start on the road of international confi¬ 
dence and co-operntion? That is really tbe jseue 
before us. If I may venture to do so, I would appeal 
to all in this country alike, to tbe workman as much 
as to tbe employer, to the rioh as much as to tbe poor 
to make a great effort—as great an effort it may well 
turn out as any we made during tbe War—but I am 
bound to say that, great as tbe effort may be by our¬ 
selves we cannot succeed. All the countries in 
Europe are exhausted by this long War. Our own 
energies are diminished. Our own resources are very 
much restricted. If Europe is to be saved, it will be 
saved by the united efforts of all those countries which 
were associated in the War, 
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Sir M. Visretrarayya 

The following Jtatraordinaty hns been 

iesued by the Mysore Government;— 

In permit*:ing Sir M. Visveevarayya, k c i e , 
to retire from the service of the Mysore State 
the 10th June 1019, His Highness the 
Maharaja desires to place on record his apprecia¬ 
tion of the great services rendered to the State by 
this dis^nguished officer. Sir M Visvesvarayya 
after a successful career in the Bombay Public 
Wor^s ‘Uepfirtment, was appointed Chief 
Engineer to the Mysore Government in the 
month of November 1909. Three years later 
he succeeded Mr. T. Anauda Bao, c.i.e., us 
Dewan of Mysore, an appointment which he 
filled with conspicuous ability for over si:f years. 
During all this period Sir M. Visvcsvujayya 
laboured with unwearying zeal and single- 
minded devotion to increase tho material resources 
of the State, His administration ns Dewan has 
resulted in important and far-reaching develop¬ 
ments in education, irrigation work, railway com¬ 
munications and industries, and has laid the 
foundation for a prosperous and progressi ve 
future for the State. Sir M. Vi^voBvarll^ya 
carries with him in his retirement the esteem :ujd 
best wishes of His Highness the Mnhaiaja and 
all classes of his subjects. As a mark of apprecia¬ 
tion of Sir M. Visvesvaruyya's valuable services, 
His Highness has been pleased to grant him a 
special pension of Bs. 1,250 a month. 

Famine in Baroda 

Famine has been declared in several areas of 
the Baroda State and relief measures, as’provided 
in the Famine Code, are in full swing. An out¬ 
standing feature of the present famine is that 
relief works are not as crowded as in the previous 
famines. The Baroda State has promptly met 
the keen demands for financial assistance from 
the agriculturists by advancing more than Rs. 7 
lakhs for-t^avi«nd Be, 2 lakhf for constructing 
wells, 


Hyderabad Council 

It is stated on official authority that, instead of 
having a mere Chief Minister, H.E.H. the Nizam 
has decided upon establishing an Executive Coun¬ 
cil, with Sir Syed AH Imam as President. The 
members, who will be selected from among the 
officials of the State, will be nominated later. 

A Maharaja*! Gifts 

On the occasion of the birthday of H. H. the 
Maharaja Raj Sahib of Dbrangadhra, the follow* 
ing announcements were made;—A grant of 
Rk. 6,000 to the Oirassia Hostels, Rs. 5,000 
annually to Sunderba Anatbasbrama, a puree of 
Rs. 1,000 to Dr. Barin and Rs. 10,000 for sundry 
charities. Ten hcholarshipis each of Re! 28 
monthly for higher education in commemoration 
of tho visit of H.H. the Jam Saheb. 

Mysore Uniyersity 

The opening of a Mysore University course for 
mining and metallurgy, suggested by the exis¬ 
tence of mineral wealth in the State, and of a 
project for iron smelting and steel manufacture, 
which is likely to be put in operation soon, was 
lately proposed by Government and the question 
is now under con.sideration. A committee will be 
appointed by tho Council to devise a scheme 
under which instruction in these subjects may be 
provided as one of alternatives for students of the 
B £. degree, the course to be one of two years 
after passing the intei mediate examination in 
engineering. 

The question of the institution of a degree in 
sgiiculture has also been considered. A rough 
scheme was drawn up by the Director of Agneul* 
tuio on the assumption that a college would be 
located in Bangalore where existing fadlities, 
such as a farm at Hebbal and laboratories in 
Bangalore and the services of the existing officers 
of the Department of Agriculture, would be taken 
advantage of as far as possible, but as Govern¬ 
ment expressed a preference to its location in 
Mysore the tobeme has to be considerably altered* 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


Bikaner on Indin end the Dominions 

At the Jabilee Dinner of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute, H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner said 
that the eomradeship of India with the Domi- 
nioDB in the war had created an atmosphere of 
mutual understanding and goodwill, which he 
fervently hoped would prevent new Indian griev¬ 
ances and diffioulties in the Dominions, and 
whioh would pave the way to an early and com¬ 
plete removal of those remaining. The Mahamja 
of Bikaner recapitulated India's war sacrifices in 
men, her valuable oontributions in material, and 
the generous donations of the Indian Piinces. 
fie referred to severe post-war economic effects 
and*other difficulties, notably the uncertainty of 
Indian Mahomedans respeoting the fate of 
Turkey. Touching the recent disturbances, the 
Maharaja of Bikaner earnestly hoped that neither 
in the United Kingdom nor other parts of the 
Empire would public opinion allow itself to be 
perturbed by these, or by alarmist statements or 
propaganda. 

Indian* in the American Army 

la the Young India (New York) says the 
Modom A'svtsu;, there is au incomplete list of tho 
men who adopted Uncle Sam’s uniform and fought 
for the war aims of the United States. This list 
contains the following 16 aames':—Ahmad AH, 
0. Kerweil, D. N. Mitra, Amulya Mukerji, 
S. A. Mullah, M. K. Pandit, K. H. Patel, R. D. 
Sbelke, 0. L. Singh, Iswar Singh, fiaqiqat Singh, 
fiarm Singh, Sher Singh, Lab Singh Tehora To 
these Mr. B. Ahmed adds the names of Lieut. 
Dhiren Boy, Lieut. B. Sharma and Chandra 
Singh. It is to be noticed that some of our boys 
got commissions, too, in the United States Army. 
Considering that there are only 125 Hindu stu¬ 
dents (any native of India, Hindu or Mussulman 
or of any other sect, is called Hindu in America) 
in the American Universities, those of them who 
volunteered for fighting for the ' world's freedom’ 
4o Xiot form a ne^giUe {apportion. 


Indiana in TranaTaal 

The provisions of the Asiatic Amendnent Act 
are:— 

1. Those provisions of sections 180 and 131 of 
Act Ho. 35 of 1008 (Transvaal) which relate to 
the residence on or occupation of ground held 
under a stand licence on proclaimed. land^ by 
coloured persons and any provisions simiLr there¬ 
to contained in the conditions of any deed of grant 
or freehold title in a Government Township shall 
not apply— 

(а) to any British Indian who on the first day 
of May 1919, was, under the authority of a trad¬ 
ing licence lawfully issued, carrying on business 
on proclaimed ground or on any stand or lot in 
such township, or to the lawful suooessor in title 
of any such Indian in respect of such business; or 

(б) to any person bona fide in the employment 
of such a British Indian or bis successor in title, 
so long as such British Indian or successor in 
title continues so to carry on business on the 
same ground or stand or lot on which or in the 
same township in which it was being carried on 
on the first day of May 1919': 

Provided that nothing in this section shall be 
construed as abiogating any exceptions contained 
in the said sections one hundred and thirty and 
one hundred and tbiity-one or in the conditions 
aforesaid. 

2. Those provisions of Law Ho. 8 of 1886 
(Transvaal) and any amendments thereof hereto¬ 
fore enacted which prohibit a person belonging to 
any of the native races of Asia from being an 
ownei of fixed pioperty in the Tiansvaal subjoot 
to certahf exceptions specified in such amend¬ 
ments shall, subject to the same exceptions, be 
ooDstrued also as prohibiting the ownership of 
fixed property in the Transvaal by smy eompany 
or other corporate body in which one or more 
persons belonging to any of those raoee have a 
controlling interest: 

Ftovided that the piovisione of this smUod 
shall not applj in respect of the ownership oifaoy 
fixed property acquired by any snoh oompai]p. Or 
oozporate body b^ore the 1st of May 



INDTUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL SECTIO^f 


Ittdattrie* 

The Emit India SeotioOf London Ohamber of 
Oommerooi held a meeting at its offices on M>iy 
1919, under the ohairmanship of Sir Charles 
BIoLeod and discussed ftlr. ObaH wick’s recent 
Society of Arts paper on the report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission. Sir C, McLeod inaugurat* 
ed a discussion on friendly lines, but specially 
atludet^to the recommendation of the Commission 
in favour of raising railway rates instead of by 
dirdfat speeifio increased taxation when Government 
needed money. 

Mr. Dick, Deputy Chairman of the Section, 
strongly deprecated any hastening of the deve* 
lopment of India, and called attention to the sug¬ 
gestions that openings should be created for labour 
when labour was even insufficient now for the 
indnstries which existed. 

Mr. Jackson also supported gradual develop¬ 
ment since enthusiasm was not enough to ensui'o 
success, and when there was any native failure it 
usually ascribed some European influence. 

Thereupon Mr. Longcroft, representing Messrs. 
David Sassoons, took up the need for intei'esting 
capitalists in India rather than in other countries. 
Sir Alexander McRobert did not think the 
Government in India had given sufficient protec¬ 
tion to industry. They knew what had happened 
at tile Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madras, 
while, although it had not been published, he 
could tell them that one of the most important 
British industries in the Punjab employing 3,b00 
hands, near Amritsar, had been in the greatest 
danger during the last few weeke, were 

things which they had to consider in advising 
people to send their money to India. They should 
devote greater attention in the improvement of 
•xisting pouibilities. An increase of one bushel 
per acre more wheat would mean twelve million 
eterliog to the country at the present prices 
which is much better than starting sew indus- 
triWr 


Cloth Consumption tn India 

SirDinsbaw Wacba bos calculated that there 
were I3'6 yards of cloth for consumption in India 
per annum )»er head of the population in 1913-14, 
as compared with 9'28 yards, the annual average 
of the five years which ended on 31st March 
1919, or a shnrtiige of 4'32 yards per year per 
head. The figures explain the cry of shortage 
and high prices of cloth. 

The Currency Commission 

The terms of reference of this Committee are 
as follows:—To examine the effect of the war on 
the Indian exchange and currency system and 
practice and upon the position of Indian note 
issues and to consider whether in the light of this 
experience and of possible future variations in 
the price of silver modifications of the system or 
practice may be required ; to make recommenda¬ 
tions as to such modifications and generally as to 
the policy that should be pursued with a view to 
meeting the requirements of the trade to maintain 
a satisfactory monetary circulation and to ensur¬ 
ing a stable gold exchange standard. 

India’s Cotton Trade 

In the twelve months, April 1916 to March 
1919, the quantity of yarn spuu in Indian mills 
was 615 niiUiou lbs. and that of woven goods 
manufactured 350 million lbs. as compared with 
661 and 3B1 million lbs., respectively, during the 
ooiresponding period of 1917-16. The value of 
woven goods manufactured in Indian mills, as far 
as reported, amounted to Ks. 44 crores in the 
months of April 1918 to March 1919 as compared 
with Rs. 27 crores during the corresponding 
period of 1917-18. 

The total imports during the week ending 24th 
May 1919 of cotton piece-goods by sea from 
foreign countries into the ports of Oalcutta, Bom¬ 
bay, Karachi, Madras, and Rangoon amounted to 
6 nsillion yards as against 7 million yards and 14 
million yards in the corresponding period of 1918 
and 1917, respeottvriy. 



AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


Africttltural EducatioB in the C P- 

A eorrespondeot write* to the Pwmw :—The 
two Agricultural Middle Schools to be opeoed this 
mouth st Ohandkburi aud Pownrkhera mark the 
begin ning of what promises to be a new era of 
agriculture in the Central Provinces. By working 
turough the more enterprising adult farmers the 
Agricultural Department has made rapid progress 
within recent years in stimulating their practical 
interest in its teaching. Millions of pounds of 
improved seed are now being supplied annually 
from seed and demonstration farms managed by 
tahsil agricultural associations and co-operative 
unions, the members of which have been induced 
to oO'Operate for the commonweal. A keen 
demand for new manures and improved imple* 
mente has arisen ; and the silent, plodding tiller 
of the soil is now beginning to realise, as he never 
did before, the enormous possibilities there are of 
increasing his farming profits by adopting the 
improved methods of cultivation recommended by 
the Department. 

Cattle Census 

Dr. H. W. B. Moreno, Honorary Secretary of 
the British Indian Peoples’ Association, has ad¬ 
dressed the Following comojunicatioi) to the Cen¬ 
sus Oommissiorier for India :—It has been an¬ 
nounced that the intention of the Government is 
to take another census of the people of India in 
1921. My committee suggests that it would be 
wy opportune and at the same time would lead 
to a considerable saving of expense if along with 
the osnsus of the people in India a census of the 
cattle of India were taken on which the suste- 
n anp ^ of the peoples of India in a large measure 
depends. Hitherto the attempts at statistics have 
been of a very fragmentary nature and therefore 
unreliable. Should such a periodic survey of the 
cattle be taken as uiged in this communication, 
much useful information could be gleaned and the 
necessity of a separate quinquennial census as 
bein^ taken me^r lbe abandoned, leading to a 


considerable saving of finance on the part of the 
Government. My committee would also perint 
out how imperatively necessary such a survey is, 
B^iog t^t the people of India, not only on ac¬ 
count of their large agricultural pursuits but also 
because for their daily sustenance, are dependent 
upon the cattle scattered over the length and 
breadth of the country. 

My committee would also prefer that the above 
information should be gleaned on such definite 
heads : (a) stock of plough and draught cattle, 
milch cattle, young stock, (6) slaughter of cattle 
and hide statistics, (o) pasture land, (d) fodder 
crops, (a) yield of milk. Such information would 
help in the gathering of correct figures and wooM 
show whether the cattle in India are deteriorating 
and are iusufiicient for the needs of the peoples of 
India, which in its turn would lead to measures 
being adopted for their upkeep and maintenance. 
An Agricultural Exhibition for Jaffna 

Jaffna has moved very slowly in the matter of 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibitions, writes 
the Aforntn^ Star, while such exhibitions have 
been held in many other parts of the Island. 
There has been talks of organising such exhibi¬ 
tions in Jaffna every now and then, but, as far 
as we are nwore of, only one was held, and that, 
two decades ago. We are therefore glad that an 
exhibition is at last going to be held a year f/om 
now, and a sub-committee has been appointed to 
devise measures to bring it about. 

Condensed Milk 

Condensed milk is becoming a fairly, important 
item on J^span’s list. With the development of 
the dairy industry in that country, the volume of 
shipment is becoming larger every year. In 1916 
the y ear’s export wss, roughly speaking, 147,000 
yen, or say, X14,700, whereas this year, duri^ 
the foiy; Dontfas, Jsnuary-April, no less t^an 
^10,300 worth was shipped elsewhere, and piaob 
.more mcney and energy is being put into tha 
bUBinew. « . 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

% [ SHORT NOTICC8 ONLT APPIAB IV THIS IKOnoN.] 


Amliropoloffieal Papers : P^rt II. By 
JivAoji Jamsbedji Modi B A., Pr.d., c.i.r. 

Printed at the British India Press, Rotnbay.* 

This book is a collection of twenty papers read 
by Mr. Modi on various occasions before the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay. It fully 
maintains the spthor's reputation as an able and 
prolific writer on anthropological subjects. 
Among the particularly interesting papers 
include*^ in this volume m:>y be mentioned those 
on •Parsgo ceremonies, rites and customs, the 
Ancient fmnian Belief and Folklore about the 
Moon and the Pundits of Kashmir. 

A Short History of the Mahrattas. By 

Upendra Nnth BhII, ma. Published l>v R^ma 

Krishna and Sons, Annrkali. Lahore. Rs. 1-8. 

• This is a very useful publication intended 
mainly for the B A c^ass students of the Punjab 
University. The author has evidently consulted 
most of the standard authorities on the subject 
and carefully marshalled all the relevant and 
material facts bearing on the rise of the great 
Mahratta power. Mr Ball’s account of Shivajt is 
at once succinct, accurate and vetiahlo. The title 
is somewhat misleading, for the book takes us 
down only to the death of Shivaji. 

The Rowlatt Act : Its origin, scope and 

object.. Oxford Uni rr.'ity Press, Bombay. 

Tikis is a ban'y [laniplilet. cnntnining the full 
text of the Rowlatt Act as passed in the Council. 
An introduction intorpreting tl»o trchniciili'ics of 
til ■< Act is also appondod : hut the interpretation 
is uiainly from the point of view of tho^e who 
apologise for this dnstic I gidition ^d thh.k 
it altogether Inoffensive and harmless 

The Years Between. By Rud>ord KipH' g. 

Methuen A Co. Ltd , London. 

In this volume his been collected together Mr. 
Kipling's poems written at intervals during the 
past several years To appreciative readers of 
Mr. Kipling's works, this book must be welcome, as 
it gives a vaiisd sslection of bis best Kterary efforts, 


The Oxford History of India. By Vincent 
A. Smith, c.i b. The Olarendon Pree«, Oxford. 
This book gives a comprehensive history of 
India from the earliest period up to the close of 
the year Kill. The visit of Their Majesties to 
India for the Djlhi Durbar is also recorded. Such 
a conci.se work from this eminent historian must 
find a place in every library. It is amply illus- 
traced and will he valued by students as a hand* 
bo<»k of Indian hi'^fcory very much like 
Mr. Orcen’K “ History of the English People.” 

Sohrab and Rustum; Sree and Soro> 
Throat. IT- R Moreno. Central Press, 
C ilcntta. 

The firnt is a di.unatised version of Mathew 
Arnold's well-known epic; “Sree" is an episode 
from one of Rank Ira Chandra Chnterjee’s novels 
ti-jinsliitod l>y Mr M-<reno and Mr. P N. Bose; 
while t-lio third ra.if -.rce in one set written by 
Mr. M, llishim Khan and Mr. Moreno. It has 
been played with success at Calcutta and Simla 
and the book has already run through three 
edition).. 

BOOKS RECWVED. 


RELIOIOUS MrSTIOISM OF THE UPANI8HAD8. By 
R. Oordon Milburn. Cambray & Co., Caleutta, 

The BasTi.iTio Hours. By W. Pett Ridge, Methuen 
& Co , Ld., London. 

A History op the Sikhs. By Joseph Davey Cun- 
ningham, Edited by H L. O. Oarrett, Oxford ITniver* 
sity Press, Bombay. 

IKTERNATIONALTSM. By Wilbur P. Crafts, PH. D. 
International Reform Bureau, Washington. 

The Home and the World. By Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, Macmillan & Co, Ltd , London. 

The Silk Industry and Trade. By Ratan C Raw- 
ley, M A . M. So. P. S. King dr Son, Ld., London. 

Prayer ab a Science. By W. Wybergh, Thsoso- 
pbical Publiibing House, Adyar. 

Benoit Cabtani Translated by Arthur O. Richmond, 
Maomiilan A Co., Ld., London. 

The Hew i^'lizabsthaks. By. E. B. Osborn: Jane 
Lane, London. 

A Manual of District Board Work; Part I. By 
L. 0 Sengupta, Thacker Spink & Oo., Calcutta. 

Hand Book of Plantain Fibre and Fruit Indus. 
TRY. By J. E. Sircar, Sukobar, Bengal 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 


* May 21. Indian Budget Mr. Moutagu’e speech 
in the House of Commons. 

Bumoured resignation of Sir SRnknmn Nair. 

May 82. in the House of Oommons Mr. 
Montagu announces that the Reforms Bill 
would be introduced in the beginning of June. 

May 28. The Hon. Mr. Cbintamani is enter¬ 
tained at a garden party in Allahabad. 

May 24. The German Delegation delivers 
three fresh Notes to the Allies. 

May 25. The King to-day receives Cnpt Rija 
Sir Hari Singh of Kasitmir. 

May 26. Sir M. 0'D<vyev makes over charge of 
his office to Sir Eiiward MixeUgHn. 

Oovemment of India’s doapitch on the reform 
scheme is published. 

May 27. The “ Bombay Chronicle ” is n.'-ked to 
deposit Rfl. 6,000 provisionally. 

May 28. Sir Michael O’D^yer recommends 
abrogation of martini in the Punjnh. 

May 29, In the Commons Mr. Montagu formal¬ 
ly introduces the Government of India Bill. 

The Germans hand over their reply to the Allies. 

May SO. The Indian Association, Calcutta, .sends 
a cable to Mr, Montagu, Lord Sinha ai>d Mr. 
B. N. Basu protesting against the Oovcrnnient 
*o! India-deapateh. 

May Si. Public oioeting in Bouihay pre>idud 
over by Mr. Gaitdhi ro^olves to collect moiiey 
towards Mr. Tilak’s eipenses in Enghind. 

June 1. Sir Rabindranath Tagore renounces his 
Knighthood. 

June. 2. Both the Proprietor and Editor of 
Katkiawad Samaehar are sentenced to ten 
years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

June 3. Pandit Malaviya is re-elected to the 
Viee-regftl Council. 

June i.' Protest meeting in Madras ngainst the 
action taken under the Press Act on the 
Hindu, and other Madras papers 

June 5. Second reading of the Goveinmeut of 
India RUl in the House of Cominoiis, 


June 6. A manifesto is issued in Bombay c^er* 
ing co-operation with the Government in 
putting down lawlessness. 

June 7. Count Raotz-tu has handed a letter to 
the Peace Conference protesting against the 
establishment of the Rhenish Republic. 

June 8. Mes-u'H.* Sbaukat and Mohamed Ali 
have been lodged in the Tul Jail. 

June 9. Security of Rs. 10,000 is demanded 
from the Bombay Chronide. 

June 10. Martial law is withdrawn from the 
Punjab. 

June 11. A communique dealing with the re¬ 
cruitment to the Indian Civil Service is issued. 

June 12. Tbe S.jriat Democratic Congress at 
Weimar, Berlin, p.utsRS a rusulutioo of indig¬ 
nation at the Entente’K detiiands. 

June Id. e Lt.-Governor of the^ Punjab 
rojects tho petition for mercy from Mr. Kali- 
nath Roy, Editor of the I’ribune. 

June 14. H. E Lord Willingdon holds an in¬ 
formal meeting re. peace celebrations in Madras. 

June 15. \ public meeting of the Indian Asso¬ 

ciation, Calcutta, protests against tbe Govern- 
munt of India’s despatch of March 5. 

June 16. The Servunt.a of India Society cele¬ 
brates its anniversary. 

June 17. The Amir’s letter of reply to the 
Viceroy is received. 

June 18. The full text of the Reform Bill is 
published, 

Jnne lu. The Viramgaum riots case is taken 
up before tbe special tribunal, Ahuiedabad. 

June 20. An Order rescinding the pre-oeneorship 
of tbe Bombay Chronide is issued, 

June 21. Protest meeting in Madras against the 
sentence of imprisonment on BabuKalinathRoy. 

June 22. Sir 0. H. Setalvad opene tbe 
Willingdon College at Sangli, 

June 23. Tbe Indian Association, Oaloutta, 
protests against the capital and traneportatioa 
for life sentences in tbs Punjab. 




SIK SAMKAKAN NAIU 

Replying tu C'uloiiol Wedi;woo«l, in the >Couse 
of Oommons on June 3, Mr Fisber stated that 
ISiIr. IdontEisu had no official information, but he 
understood that Sir Sankaran Nair resigned be¬ 
cause he differed from his colleagues in regard 
to the continuance of Martial Law in the Punjab. 







THE HOH. SIR Ay IMAM JUSTICE SIR ABDUR RAHIH 

Hm Exalted Highoew the Kizam of Hyderabad A (raceftee//BdtainuediaSimUoB JanelMaoUiiead 

ha» decided upoB establiehing an Ezecutire the bestow^ of a Ka^rthood on Mr. Joniee Abdnr 

Gcaooil with Sir Syed Ali Imam ai President. Rahim in honour of the Kioc-Emporor^i birthday. 
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Literary 

Mr. Laaabury on the Ideal Paper 

Bpsaking at Bt. Pair’s Oavent-garden, od the 
*• Christian Witness in the Presi,” Mr. Oeorge 
Lansbury said it was impossible to serve God and 
the devil at the same time, the devil meaning 
the competitive, soul-destroying system which 
made men and women sell their brains for bread. 

He felt very sceptical about the future of the 
Labour piovement whei) he thought of its atti¬ 
tude towards the Press. They could not get the 
Labour movement to see that it ought to have a 
Press which would tell the truth irrespective of 
consequences either to the movement or indivi¬ 
duals in it. 

“ If I were a millionaire,” said Mr. Lansbury, 
“ I would found a newspaper without advertise¬ 
ments, and without racing tips, and 1 would run 
it with a minimum of murders and divorce cases, 
and the very best propaganda articles I could get, 
and I would have both sides stated fairly 

I would try through the medium of the news¬ 
paper to get people to make up their own minds 
rather than have their minds made up for them. 
We live in a sloppy kind of sge when most of us 
are either too tired or too lazy to think for our¬ 
selves. 

**Social conditions are as they are because 
people won’t take the trouble to think. The 
function of a newspaper should be not so much to 
give people ideas ready mode, but to stimulate 
thought, and enable them to form their own ideas.” 

Mr. Montagu and the ** Chrtfhicle" 

Mr. Jhinah, Chairman of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors of the “ Bombay Chronicle.” has cabled to 
Mr. Montagu denying the latter's statement in 
the Indian Budget speech regarding the free dis¬ 
tribution of the “ Bombay Chronicle ” among 
British troops, which ho says is absolutely without 
foundation, Mr. Jinnah regrets that the “ Chro- 
hs 


uiole ” published the statement regarding the use 
of soft-nosed bullete during the Delhi riots and 
asserts that an immediate contradiction would 
have been published but the message from Delhi 
containing it was held up by the censor. 
iTh« Editor of the “ Tribune ” 

The Bmgalte writes;—The sentence of two 
years’ hard labour passed on Mr. Kali Nath Roy, 
Kditor, Trihnne, by the Martial Law Commission 
has caused us the deepest regret. He had his 
baptism in journalism in the Ilmgalf« otfice and 
we watched with keen interest the development 
of his faculties and powers which gave promise of 
a bright career. We knew him ns one of the sweet¬ 
est and gentlest creatures that ever trod the o^riih. 

Mr. Asquith on Lord French’s Book 

Mr. Asquith made several speeches during his 
visit to Newcastle and in one the following occurs ' 
I am constrained by loyalty to the memory of my 
lamented illustrious friend and colleague,Lord Kit¬ 
chener, to correct at once the account which Lord 
French has given of his visit to Paris in the early 
autumn of 1914. It is wholly untrue to suggest 
that either Lord Kitchener, who was Secretary of 
State for War, or the Home Government contem¬ 
plated or attempted gratuitous interference with 
the Commander in the 6eld The Governmen'% 
was seriously disqtneted by communications re¬ 
ceived from Lord French as to his intentions, and 
the Cabinet unanimously came to important deci¬ 
sions for which I, as head of thu Government, 
took and take now full responsibility, Lord 
Kitchener was entrusted with the duty of convey¬ 
ing and explaining those decisions to Lord French. 
The decisiona were, in onr judgment, the only ones 
which could have been taken by any responsible 
British Government, and I entertain no doubt 
that they would have bad the practically unanim¬ 
ous support of the country. In visiting France and 
conferring with I«ord French, Lord Kitchener per¬ 
formed a servioe of the greatest value to the'ooun- 
and, as events showed, with the beet results. 
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Educational 

The ladiu Edncatioiukl S«nrlc« 

In the Ho«m of Oommon*, r^^ing to Mr. 
Eftwlinson, Mr. Plsher stated that no definite 
promise regerding re^won ef pay end terms of 
service of the Indian IMuoational Service had 
been Slade, though the need for improvement was 
noognieed. An inquiry in this connection bad 
|aat been oom^deted and the Government of 
India was still considering the reeults. Mean¬ 
while the Government of India proposed certain 
provincial relief messuree which had been sanc¬ 
tioned and which would shortly be announced in 
Indiq. 

A Rceearch Scholarehip 

The Royal Society of London has awarded a 
research grant of ;£50 to Dr. Rasik Lai Datts, 
D. Sc., of the University College of Science, for 
Ids researches on the detonating temperatures be¬ 
gun jointly with Mr. Nilhar Kanjan Cbatterjee 
M. So of the Dxeca College. 

Britiali Univereities 

We bad now reached a point in educational 
development, said Mr. Fisher, MinisUr of Edu¬ 
cation, at Saddler’s Hall recently at which it 
clear that the Universities would be com- 
pellsd to aooept a larger measure of State assis- 
t h*" had hitherto been afi'orded to them, 
so that they might meet the needs in certain im¬ 
portant branches of scientific development. 

Trained meteorologists were needed for aviation 
purposes, tmined marine physicists in connection 
with sobmarines, and hydraulic engineers for the 
proper use of our waterways. 

It was his intention, in oollsboration with the 
Seontaries for BcotUnd and Ireland, to set up a 
committee which would distribute grants to Uni- 
veraitiat. In their administration there would be 
some opportunity to give counsel to the Uni¬ 
versity as to what was most likely to oontribute 
to thi s p ommon-wiaK 


The Dayea-PfmMV^-MuidAl 

^nie Dnyan-prassrak-Msndal (the society for 
Mw ^iread of knowledge) that was stSfted in 
Poona in tfas year IfilS witfa tiie object of foster¬ 
ing the love of learning among tbs ilHterste masses 
throughout the whole country by mesne of Free 
Bnading Rooms, Free Stationary and oiroulating 
Libraries and weekly lecture series held jts 
Triennial Election for the year 1919 to 1920 in 
the society’s Shree Ram Free Library on Thurs¬ 
day the 22nd May 1919 in the evening under the 
Presidentship of Pro. T. K. Rajawade, u. ▲. 
when several members were elected. Mahatma 
M. R. Gandhi, is the President of this Society. 

The School of Orieutnl Studio* 

Work of great value to the Empire has been 
done throughout the war by the School of Oriental 
Studies in Finsbury-Circus It has given ex¬ 
tensive courses to officers in Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Japanese, Chinese, Swahili, and has pas¬ 
sed out a large number of interjireters and in¬ 
structed many otheis in the history of the peoples 
and the great movement of the East. 

The Indian Women'* Univor*ity 

The annual Senate mesting of the Indian 
Women's University was recently held in Poona, 
at which 32 out of 60 fellows were present. Dr. 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, the Ohanoellor of the 
University, presided over the first Convention and 
conferred the B. A. degree on the only suocossful 
candidate of the year. 

Indian Student* in British UniTorsitio* 

A Bengali lady recently took the LL. B. d^ree 
in England, while two more Indian ladies were 
given tb& teachers’ Diploma. A Kashmiri young 
man and also Mr. Gurumukb Singh—a younger 
brother of the well known Mr. Saint NIhal Singh 
—both received the degree of M. So., in Eoono- 
mice in May last. Three more are now added to 
the list of Indian Wranglers st the Oambri%e 
Mathemstioal Tripos ; and two Indian studenle 
won tb* Kstur^ Scisnce Tripos. 
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Legal 

Mr.'Aa^rewi on Kaliaath Roy 
Ur. 0. V. Aadrawa writM to the Zatujar;— 
” 1 have reoeived at last a copy o( the full judg- 
iBMit given by the PreaideDt of the Special Tribu- 
naif Lahore, in Ur, Kalioath Boy’s trial. 1 have 
also read through the series of articles in the 
to which the chargee formulated against 
him referred and on which the judgment and 
eentenoe of two >eara’ rigorous imprisonment, 
with a fine of 1,000 rupees, was passed. 1 wish 
to say with all the strength of my conviction, as 
an Eoglishman, that the verdict is contrary to all 
the ideas which 1 have cherished, from my youth 
upwards, of British freedom and justice. The 
unfairness of such a verdict seems to me only 
equal to the unfairness of refusing to allow the 
piiaoner under trial to employ the counsel of bis 
own choice. As there is no superior court in India 
to which an appeal may be made, the very serious 
expense must be incurred of an appeal tu tbe Privy 
Council. Mr. Kalioath Boy is in extremely weak 
health and only with the greatest difficulty was 
he able to get through the heat of last summer. 
Ill addition be has recently suffered the most sad 
bereavement that can happen to a man in the loss 
of bis wife. As one of hia friends and admiieis 
of many years standing, X would now very ear¬ 
nestly plead that funds may not be wanting fur 
tbe payment of the fine imposed (if needed) and 
for the Privy Council appeal.” 

The Celcutte Bar*! Protest 

The following teeoluUons were passed by the 
Calcutta Bar at a meeting presided oyer by the 
Adrooate-Oeneral CD 19bb Biay last:— 

I. That the members of the Eogiiah Bar ordi- 
uatily practising in the Calcutta High Court and 
in the Oourte subordinate thereto respectfully pro* 
teat against the recent psoolamations iesued by 
Maj or»QeDeral fieyncr, Oommaading the 19t*h 
ladtaa UiviiioS| wd (homti ttooeiJ, oquunai^d¬ 


f 

ing tbe 2ad (BawalpiQdi) Division, disallowing t' 
legal practitioner whose ordinary place of business 
is outside the Punjab from entering the 
Law area included in'the limits of tbe said divi¬ 
sions without the permission of the Administra¬ 
tor of Martial Law as the said proclamations are 
a serious encroachment upon the rights of the 
public and upon tbe rights of the Bar the mem¬ 
bers whereof take tbe oath of allegiance to Hia 
Majesty the King-Emperor and are entitled as 
members of the English Bar to appear in all 
Courts and to defend and they respectfully pray 
for the withdrawal of the said proclamations. 

II. That the members of tbe English Bar 
ordinarily practising in tbe Calcutta High Court 
and in the Courts subordinate thereto rSbpeot- 
futly protest against the order of the Adminis¬ 
trator of Martini Law refusing permission to 
Messrs. Eardley Norton, B. Obakravarti, W. 
Gregory, C. B. Das, J. N. Roy, B, C. Ohatterjee 
and J. W. Langford James to enter the Martial 
Law area in the Punjab to defend clients in 
several cases who had engaged their services aa 
counsel and who are charged wdtb offences punish¬ 
able with death or transportation and they res¬ 
pectfully demand tbe permission necessary for 
the discharge of their duty as couneel. 

III. That tbe Junior Advocate do send by 
wire a copy of tbe above resolutione to the Se- 
orebary of State for India in Council (with a copy 
to the Attorney-General) and to His Exoellenoy 
the Tioeroy (with a copy to His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Ohief) amd a copy to the Chief 
Justice of Bengal. 

Martial Law SaBtonces. 

The Indian Assooiation has passed the following 
resolution :—The Committee of the Indian As¬ 
sociation records its i tnpbatio protest Mgaiust the 
unduly severe i <* tunces passed by the Martiid 
law tribune! in sev <ral oases in the Punjab and 
is strongly of th>tt they will create a feel* 

ing of oiabittermout la tbe mods of the |)eo|ile, 
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Medical 

How Diteose Spreads 

An entomologist has been at work on the Pana¬ 
ma Canal zone investigating oertain predator; in¬ 
sects for several months. Ue has discovered 
some new pests. One of the most interesting is 
a small beetle which bores into the ivory nut, one 
of Panama’s largest exports. These nuts are used 
to make buttons. This beetle is no laiger than a 
grain of wheat, but it can penetrate the tough 
fibre of the ivory nut which is so hard as to turn 
the edge of a sharp knife. A large number of 
otdier inseote have been collected, including weevils 
and beetles, which may be spread over the world 
from the piers at Colon, where laige cargoes are 
temporarily stored in transit. 

Public Heulth Organization 

fiegarding the resolution on the increase of bud¬ 
get allotments for sanitation moved by the Hon’ble 
Kao Bahadur B. Baruia in the Legislative 
Oouncil on the 8th March, a grant of hve lakhs 
has been made by the Government of India as 
initial grant to form a nucleus of public health 
fund and provision has been made lur this amount 
in India budget estimate for 1U19-20. A com¬ 
mittee of medical men chiefly composed of public 
health experts met in Simla on the 2ilrd and 24th 
May to advise upon the best means of applying 
such fund and to consider proposals for the esta¬ 
blishment of a central public health organisation. 
The proceedings of the Contereuce were opened 
by Sir C. Sanlwran Nair. 

. , lafl ttgB zn 

, Dr. Obarles Edward Nammack, an American 
phyeiciaii, obaerves that uncomplicated influenza 
does not kill unless injudicioua attempts are made 
to rel^e pain by opiate dosing, or to reduocrtem- 
perature ooal-tar products. He is convinced 
that every death oentificate which gives influenza 
fti.a fau^ of death ia a oonfew i op of failure to 


find a oomplioating bronoho-pneumonia.' He urges 
that ooal-tar products are responsible for more 
deat}u than ioflueosa. " Influenza deaieods iso- 
lation, ventilatioD, elimination, and euetantation. 
Only these, and nothing more.” If the patient 
insists on moi«, he orders a combination of am¬ 
monium carbonate, grs. 5, to facilitate expectora¬ 
tion, ammonium salicylate, grs. 5, to mitigate 
pain with the least depressing eflfect, and aromaiic 
wine of erythi'oxyloD coca, one-bslf ounce as a 
nerve stimulant and muscle invigorator. ' 

Merits of Sterilised Water 

Some interesting facts bearing on the trans¬ 
mission of influenza have been collected by two 
U. S. Army Surgeons. Tbe investigationr covered 
66,000 troops. It was proved that tbe catching 
of disease and the death rate c4hicided with the 
washing of mess utensils in unsterilised water 
That is, deaths were few in the battahon in which 
the mess things weie washed in boiling water and 
high in the battalion lu which warm water was 
used for this purpose, lu tact the warm water 
battalion became physically unht while tbe hot- 
water battalion was composed of hardy, vigorous 
men. Dish water, theu, is ihe cuoveyiM' of disease, 

How Soap Cleanses 

It 18 generally consuleied that the eihcacy of 
soap depends mainly upon its decomposition, when 
it IB mixed with water, into all alkali and f^tty 
acid. The alkali thus set fiee dissolves the grease 
by which the diit is attached to the suiiace to be 
cleansed, and the water then caines oil' the dirt. 
But this is not all, the tatty acid fiom tbe soap 
neutralises any liee alkali leiuaining after the 
loosening of the dirt and thus prevents tbe alkali 
from attacking the clean^ surtaoe itself. 

This is very important when soap is applied to 
the skin, and the painful eflisots produced by some 
varieties of soap aie due to the fact tiiat they 
possess an excess ot tree alkali, mosw than the 
fatty acids neutnUiae, ,, 
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Science 

.Boy Cbemitt*! Wonderful Discoveries 

We aretO'dayeuabied to acquaint readers, writes 
the Advocate of India, with Rome remarkable dis* 
coveriss made in the chemical world by n 17 year 
old lad Mr. £]. E. Dutt—disooverieu which are 
expected to revolutionise the industrial develop* 
ment of India in the near future. 

The ^discovery was made in the Ceutr.il Pro¬ 
vinces a Couple of years ago when the (Jeriutins 
were, developing some of their most tieiidish 
paethods of warfare, At the request of iiis 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain, who be¬ 
came acquainted with the discovery when the lad 
applied for patent, it hud to bo kept a profound 
secret during the war lest the ILuns heard of it 
and put it into capital use against the Allies. 

Young h)utt has, in additioi>, discovciod mid 
patented methods and processes by which pure 
sulphur could be manufactured iioiu gypsum (snl 
phate of limo) which is plentiful in Kajputan.i, 
viz., within the states of Bikanor and Jodhpur 
and also in tbo Isorth-West hiuntier I’lovinccs 
in Kalabagh and in Bind. The signiQcauce of 
this achievement cannot bo over-rated. As stated 
in the records of tbo Geological iSurvey of India, 
a cheap supply of suipliunc acid would be the 
key to many new industries in India, now either 
non-ei^tent or in a feeble condition. Tlie delect 
cuuld now be remedied, 

The lad bus also found out siuiple and cheap 
methods of manufacturing soda, and cai'boimte of 
soda and alumina and an equally cheap process of 
extracing potash from ordinary ruuks in this 
country, As a fertilizer potash is largely used in 
iliurope and America and the countries, which use 
them, are till now practically dependent on 
Germany for the supplies. Young Dutt’^ dis¬ 
covery would enable India to expox t poj^h in 
large quantities and •euccessfuUy compete with 
Gennany, 


' Acoutlict of the Violin 

The current issue of Science Progrese, publishes 
the following appreciation of the exposition on 
the " Acoustics of the Violin and other Bowed 
ati-inged Instruments” by Prof. C. V. Raman,of 
Calcutta:— 

“ Helmholtz on an experimental basis was able 
to construct a pai tiol theory of the bowed string. 
b\ Krigar-Meuzel and A. Haps photographed 
upon a revolving drum carrying a him, various 
points of bowed strings so as to exhibit their dis- 
placement-tiuio-graphs. E. H. Barton and his 
pupils took simultaneous photogiaphs of the be¬ 
haviour of the strings and either bridge, belly, or 
air of a monuchoi'd or violin. But in none of the 
foregoing cases was a direct mechanical theory* of 
the string, bridge, etc., attempted. This is now 
dune by C. V. Kaman. The equations of motion 
of tbo string are written and solved fur the case of* 
a poriodic force applied transversely by the bow 
at any given position. The equations of motion 
of the bridge are next written and dealt with. The 
moiias ojierandi of the bow is afterwards examined 
and a simplitied kineniatical theory of the bowed 
string is based upon it. This leads to a number 
of types of vibration—two-steps, tbree-steps, etc,, 
zig-^ag motions appearing in the corresponding 
grapds, Another interesting subject here treated 
is that of the ell'eot of the mute which, by loading 
the bridgu, enfeebles and veils the tone of the 
instrument. For the purpo e of these tests, 
luiids were placed at various positions on the 
bridge, and simultaneous curves obtained photo¬ 
graphically of the bridge and of each of the 
strings in turn. The instructive results so ob¬ 
tained are given in two plates. Photographic re- 
produtstiuuH are also given of simultaneous vibra¬ 
tion curves of the belly and G-string of a violon¬ 
cello when played at and near the ** wolf-note ” 
pitch, showing alternate cyclical variations of 
amplitude. .. 
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Personal 

Sir Rabiadranath and tha Viceray. 

The following rather spirited letter has been 
sent by Bir Babindrs Neth Tagore to His Ea- 
oelleoey the Viceroy:—Your Ezoeliency,—The 
enormity of the measures taken by the Uorern- 
laent in the Punjab for quelling some local 
distorbanoes has, with a rude shock, revealed to our 
minds the helpleseness of our position as British 
Sttbjeots in India. The disproportionate severity 
of the puniahments inflicted upon the uufor- 
tnoate people and the methods of carrying them 
out, we are convinced, are without parallel in the 
hieCory of civilised Governments, barring some 
oonspiottous exceptions, recent and remote, Oon- 
sidmng that such treatment has been meted out 
to a popolation, disarmed and resouroeless, by a 
power which has the moet terribly efficient orga- 
msatioa for destruction of human lives, we must 
strongly asaert that it can claim no political 
expedisncy, far less moral justification. The 
aoeounts of insults and sufferings undergone by 
onr brothers in the Punjab have trickled through 
tbs gagged silence, reaching every corner of India, 
and ths univereal agony of indignation roused in 
the hearts of our people has been ignored by our 
ru l et e possibly congratulating themselves for 
impsurting what they imagine as salutary lessons. 
This callousness has been praised by most of the 
Anglo-Indian papers, which hav^ in some cases 
gone to tAe brutal length of making fun of our 
sufferings, without receiving the least check from 
the same authority, relentlessly careful in smother- 
iog evwy cry of pain and expression of judgment 
from the organs representing the aufferers. 
Knowing that onr appeals i.ave been iq vnLin and 
that the passion of vengeance is blinding the 
noMe Tision of statesmanship m our Government, 
ertiioh con^ qo easily afford to bs megnanimous as 
hsftitiag its ^/siOdl itirnith oud moral nudirioUf 


Um very Issst that 1 osb de fhr my is to 

take sU oohsequenoss upcm myself in giving vows 

to the protest of the milhoDS ci my oouatryamD, 

suiprissd into a dumb anguish eff ter r or. The 

time has come when badges of brmoor msfes our 

shams glaring in their incongruous context of 

humiliation, and 1 for my part wish to stand, 

shorn of all special distinctions, by the sida of 

those of my countrymen who, for tbw so-oiidled 

insignifioanoe, are liable to suffer a degradation 

not fit for human beinge. And them are the 

reasons which have painfally compelled me to ask 

Vour Excellency with due deference end regret, 

bo relieve me of my title of Knighthood, iHiidi I 

had the honour to accept from His Majesty the 

King at the hands of your predecessor, for whose 

nobleness of heart 1 still entertain great admira- 

• 

tion. 

Swami ShraddhanoBda. 

In a letter addressed to Mr. Gandhi, Swami 
Shraddbananda writes:— 

“ X am convinced that under the present con¬ 
ditions in J ndia the civil breaking of laws witEout 
producing upheaval among the masees, for which 
neither you nor any Satyagrabi is morally res- 
ponyble, is impoMible. Hence, consistently with 
the views you hold, the time for tbs civil diso¬ 
bedience of laws other than the Bowlatt Act will 
never arise in the near future. X am further of 
opinion that when real tranquillity is restored in 
India the Bowlatt Act will have gone out and 
again no occasion of civil disobedience of laws on 
its account will arise. The result is that the 
actual ,mult of my signing the Satyagraha vow 
formulated by you having disappeared, 1 beg your 
leave to withdraw my name from the Satyagraha 
Babha founded by you. As a tiauyaai i will 
continue my work o; the preaching aud praotioc 
of the etei ii.\l pribc.piN of Dharaia which include 
l^tya, Ab .a.sa, and Brahuubharya also." 
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Sir C. SmBkuewn Nair** Minute 

111 the Nationalut papers chorus approval of 
Sir Sankarao Nair*s nasterly minute of dissent. 
This brings us particular joy, says the Sarvant of 
In4/a, as Sir Sankaran’s position is identical with 
the position which the Moderates haveconsistent* 
ly taken up ever since the publication of the Re¬ 
form Scheme. He in terms ' accepts * the Scheme 
in a general way in so far as it refers to the pro« 
vincee and asks for a division of subjects in the 
central Government. He resists firmly any 
whittling down of the Reforms outlined in the 
Report, but it is clear that he is a warm suppor¬ 
ter of the M. 0. proposals. We notice that with 
regard to many of the detailed provisions of the 
Scheme Sir Sankaran takas the same view as 
this paper ventured to take against the prevailing 
opinion. Verily, it is when a thing is deni¬ 
ed to you that you begin to appreciate its 
worth. But we cannot understand for the life of 
us how the Nationalists who are ecstatically en- 
thosiastio of Sir Sankaran Nair’s minute could 
ooDsistently denounce the supporters of the 
Schema as the very embodiment of unwisdom and 
purillanimityi 

Hon. Mr. Chintamani on the Punjab 

The Hon’ble Mr. 0. Y. Ohintamani on the eve 
of his departure to Blngland said in the course of 
a speech at Allahabad;— 

I do not think there can be two opinions 
among tikinking and self-respeoting Indiana with 
regard to the oharaoter of the mMsures that have 
been adopted in tke Punjab during the lost five or 
nx weeks in tbe name of law and order. I verily 
believe on such information as tbe Punjab 
Government and tbe Martial Law authorities 
have enabled us to possess, and with all tbe infe¬ 
rences that we might draw, filling the gape in that 
Infonnation m best we might-—1 vtrily believe— 


that in that provisos the local Government has 
taken aueh tteps that unless the whole country 
rings with the cry of denuneiation and unless 
every one of your representatives who are now 
in England, or who will shortly be there, will 
make it their first duty to represent to the autho¬ 
rities there to exercise some control over the 
authorities in India, not to leave everything to 
that new divinity called the man on the spot, not 
to think that to sing the praises of the strongest 
Lieutenant-Governor is an adequate substitute 
for giving comfort and consolation to the people 
who are being treated in this manner, constitu¬ 
tional reforms or other administrative reforms 
will cease to have any meaning or any value in 
the eyes of any Indian whatsoever.” 

Mr. Tilak on Self-GovernmeDt 

At a meeting of tbe British and India Associa¬ 
tion at the Caxton Hall, Colonel Wedgwood, 
M. P., presiding, Mr. B. G. Ttlak declared that 
the Indian movement for her dominion self- 
government was not anti-British, but merely anti- 
bureaucratic. Even to-day they did not ask for 
full dominion Self-Government. Tbey did not 
demand that the Government in India should be 
made responsible for India even as regards the 
Army, Nary and foreign affairs; which they defi¬ 
nitely reserved to the Government of India as at 
present constituted, that was responsible not to 
the people of India, but to tbe people of Great 
Britain. They asked for responsible Government 
only in domestic aflairs. 

Burma Reform Scheme 

The Burma Reforms League, an offshoot of the 
Young Men’s Buddhist A^'SOciation, has expressed 
disapproval of the revised Craddock Reform 
ScLeme as opposed to public opinion and in direct 
conflict with legitimate national aspirations and 
has decided to send a deputation to England if 
branches and other Associations support. Funds 
are to be collected for tbe eapecses of tbe deputa¬ 
tion. 


m 
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General 

• British Labour Manifesto 

The well-known Labour TiOaders, Messrs. Bo- 
bert Williams, Robert SmilKe and George Lans- 
bury, have issued the following appeal •— 

India which contains 315 millions of human 
beings, is at present ruled by a handful of officials 
whose gross incompetence and ignorance have 
brought these peaceful, law-abiding people to the 
verge of open, undisguised revolution Indians ask 
the same rights, the same duties, the same recogni- 
laoi\ as Serbia, Poland, and otl\er small Kuropean 
peoples. The bureaucrats of India replv with a 
Ooercidn Act which robs Indians of all freedom 
of speech, freedom of press, freedom of public 
meeting. Indians are unarmed, yet tliev are 
bombed from aeroplanes and shot down by ma¬ 
chine guns. We cannot believe our countrymen 
and women understand these things , noifciior do 
we think they realise that these autocratic me¬ 
thods place in jeopardy the lives of thousands of 
British men, women and children. We, tlierefnre, 
Mk you to join us in our protest agiinst tho 
bombing and shooting of unarmed men and wo¬ 
men, and in our demand for a public enquii y into 
these outrages, the complete withdrawal of tho 
Ooercion Bills, and the immediate introduction of 
Self-government, giving to the millions of Indians 
’liie same rights as are enjoyed by Canadt, Aus¬ 
tralia, and Africa.— Tndia. 

India and the War 

In the House of Commons, Mr, Fisher stated 
that including the hundred million war contri¬ 
bution, the war ecpenditure of the Govern¬ 
ment‘ef India to the Slat March was ahodt 
;C197«800,000, The Indian Princes and others 
had contributed £12,100,000 Mn cash, besides con¬ 
siderable sums for tbe purchase of horses, motors, 
i^mforts for ^ops, etc. 


Keaijit«iice' 

A raani^psto issued on the 0^ Jhne by a non- 
ber of weU^own citizens of Bolpbfty atetee 
Viewing with horror and detestation the atrooi- 
ous deeds ef lawlessness recently committed in 
certain parts of this presidency and elsewhere in 
Indin, we desire to make public expression of our 
resolve to perform our duty qh loyal citizens of 
the Empire and to stand by and support the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay in the primal dhty of all 
Governments, the innintenance of civil law, and 
order We dissociate ourselves at tbe outset from 
the pernicious doctrine of nctive disobedience or 
even passive resistance to civil law which has been 
sedulously promulgated throughout the presidency 
of late among ignoinnt people and we bind our¬ 
selves to combat those doctrines as far os possible 
by every moans in out power. Finally we pledge 
ourselves to assist Government by word and deed 
in tho preservation of order W o make this de¬ 
claration in response to ai. address made to us by 
Hi« EKfcllency Sir Ooorge Tdovd in his speech of 
thelfith April l»«t wlioroin he appealed to all 
lending citimns to make clem their detei mination 
to Ufihold the cause ot law and order and to tram¬ 
ple under foot the tnin demons of lawlessness and 
disorder 

India and Doublo Income-tax 

At a recent meeting of tho Royal Gommission 
on Income tex in Ijondon, Sir C Mcljeod stated 
that double income tax reacted adversely upon the 
Indian Exchequer and retstded the development 
of India’s natural wealth and staple industries, 
becaus(^,her trade and commerce were largely 
financed hy British capital. Tlie income arising 
from India should not be taxed by the British 
Exchequer Sir Charles Mclicod suggested that 
there should be no British taxation of pi«fit( of 
oempanies operating solely in India or the Domi¬ 
nions. Distribution of sny tax should be nego¬ 
tiated between the Mother Cpontiy . .the 
lltmintenr. 
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the oontroYersy on the Montagu- 
Obelmaford Report was at its height, I 
ventured to observe ;— 

“ The authors deserve the thanks of the coun¬ 
try for the honest and sincere attempt they have 
made to etart India on the road to responsible 
government. I feel that when the storm and 
dost of controversy is over, even the few adverse 
critics of the Report will give Mr. Montagu a 
plane among the smalt band of noble Britishers 
who have laboured for the good of India." 

After reading the full text of the Bill, the 
Memorandum and Mr. Montagu's great speech in 
the House of Oommons on the occasion of its 
Hecoxrd Beading, I feel convinced more than ever 
that India’s confidence in Mr. Montagu was rightfy 
.placed. Despite the defects and the short¬ 
comings of the BUI now before Parliament, 
few will venture to deny that it is a genuine 
attempt to embody the main principles enunciat¬ 
ed in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 

• THE DEPUTATIONS AND THK BILL. 

As no other satisfactory alternative scheme 
could now be considered, the only course open is 
to accept dwrehy as the basic principle of 
the Bill and try to suggest modifications 
whioh will improve and widen its scope. It 
is a matter for great satisfaction that the 
endeavours of the Moderate Deputation‘‘headed 
by Messrs. Burendranath Bannerjee, Sastri and 
others are now directed towards this end. We 
ere glad that in their efforts they nre supported 
by Mrs. Besant and by the Hon. Mr. Yakub 
Hassan who represents the MusUm League. It 
u e great pity that the Congress Deputation, 
disr^arding even the advice of Mr. Tilak, is 
persirting in advocating the resolutions of the 
I^lhi Congress, when everybody knows that the 
older and more experienced Congressmen have 


disapproved of them as they cut at the root of 
the Scheme of the Joint Report, It is deeply to 
be deplored that the Congress Deputation beaded 
by men like Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao should 
make unity among the Deputations impensi- 
ble, Tvhon such a fearless and doughty champion 

Nair himself has in his 
historic Minute of Dissent accepted the principles 
of the Scheme and contented himself with sug¬ 
gesting some important modifications “ strictly 
consistent with its principles.” 

THE CENTRAL GOVBBNUENT. 

Viewing the Bill from that standpoint, ft 
would still be idle to disguise the fact that 
all sections of politicians feel keenly tbat^ it 
contains no provision for any reform in regard to 
the Central Oovemment. Even a cursory perufal 
of their criticism.s will show that there is oompi^ 
unanimity of opinion that the reforms proposed 
in regard to the Government of India are of the 
feeblest and of the most unsatisfactory character. 

As Sir Dinshaw Wacba and his colleagues have 
pointed out in their very able and telling Memo¬ 
randum on the Joint Scheme, the Reforms of 
the Government of India are altogether based on 
a wrong formula for which there is no justifica¬ 
tion in the terms of the announcement of August 
20. The distinguished authors of the Report 
have given absolutely no valid reason as to why 
“ the Government of India must remain wlu^y 
responsible to Parliament,” and why even the 
beginnings of responsible Government in the 
Government of India should be withheld, 

It is entirely wrong in principle and is bound to lead 
to rigidity and unprogressiveneas at the centre of the 
body politic, whioh would react on the freedom, elasti¬ 
city and growth of provincial administrationa. 

TBI COUNCIL OF 8TATX. 

Opinion is fairly unanimous that the Coun¬ 
cil of State must go. It is justly regarded as ** a 
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discredited device,” and second chaitibers have, on 
the whole, been far from succeesfal, and there is 
an apprebeniioD that it may “ lead to heat, irrita> 
(ion and bad blood, imperilling tbe constitution 
itself.” It has evidently been oonoeived as *' an 
antidote to the elective majority in the Legisla¬ 
tive A-Ssembly,” and " to serve as a screen, thin 
though it be, to cover the continuance of tbe 
present system of Government.” IF this ill 
fated second chamber is to remain nt nil, the 
elected element in it should be strengthened, and 
it should be shorn of some at least of the powers 
proposed to be conferred on it. 

Without entering into a detailed examination 
of the various provisions of the Bill, we would 
drsw attention to what is generally considered 
as some of its objectionable features which 
it should be the endeavour of the Joint 
Committee to remove. We refer, for instance, to 
the extraordinary provision forbidding the Legis¬ 
latures in India to repeal or alter any rules under 
tbe Act, to the restrictions imposed on the power 
of tbe purse, the powers vested in the Oovernoi 
to blobk the progress of a Bill, to the invidious 
provisions in regard to the salary and statu«. of 
the Ministers and to the somewhat wide powai'a 
given to the Governor-General in regnid to 
certification. 

OONTEOL OP THE PURSE. 

While we are glad that many of the reaction¬ 
ary proposals of the Government of India have not 
been embodied in the Bill we consider it a matter 
for regret that Mr. Montagu has, in tbe limport- 
ant question of financial arrangements, not stuck 
resolutely to his original proposal of one joint 
purae but has left it open to the Joint Committee 
to oonsider the highly retrograde sugg'^stion of 
the Government of India for separate purses. 
Tbe prop(»aI of the Government of India has been 
unanimously condemned, and as Sir Sivaswanii 
Aiyar with his experience as Indian Member of 
the Madras Executive Council has rightly pointed 
out in his Memorandum prepared, for the Madras 
Liberal League;— 

The separate purse system proposed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India will have the pernicious offect of 
dividing the house into two hostile camps each un¬ 
mindful of the just claims of tbe other and anxious to 
aggrandise and benefit itself by extravagaat expendi¬ 
ture. ^ While tbe joint discussion and settlement of the 
budg^ by the entire Government will have an educa¬ 
tive effect in promoting a better understanding of the 
needs of all sutfiacte by tbe different members of the 
Oorernmest and a cpirit of oompromiee, tbe syetem 
propoeed by the Government of Ind a will have tbe 
deplorable ef^t of creating a feeling of antagonism 


between the interests of tbe reserved and.traDsfemd 
departments and will imperil the sueessoftba Reform 
Scheme. 

But the mischief will not stop bare. Ag Sir 
Sankaran Nair has observed in bis Minute of 
Dissent, the cutnulative effect of the Government 
of India’s financial suggestions will be ** to place 
the Minister and the I^egislative Ooundl in 
relation to transferred dep^ments not only iA 
a position of no real responsibility but virtually 
in subordination to the ^ecutive Councils.” iFhe 
adoption of the proposal of the separate purse 
woijd certainly be a “ negation of respox^biUty,” 
and altogether opposed to tbe spirit of the Decla¬ 
ration of the 20th August. 

flSGAL aUTONOUT. 

There is intense disappointment too at the 
omission of a definite pronouncement with regard 
to Fiscal Autonomy. It is the thing on which 
the entire country has been keen for years. It is 
the absence of it that has caused mtenets 

often to bo victimised to propitiate other vested 
interests. Tbe Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Ottirimbhoy 
voices the general feeling of tb^oountry when he 
says • 

Consistent with Imperial* interests, it should be 
possible to formulate .1 st^jAne of scientific tariffs 
dictated by the interests.'^ India. I cannot help 
thinking that if a radical^change of polity, had been 
outlined in regard to fiffdal matters, the disappoint¬ 
ment of the public nt certain features of the scheme 
in the reform should not have been so keenly felt. 

It would be well to remember the warning of 
Sir James Brunyate that '* the Reform Scheme 
will, to a large extent, be offered to India in vain 
if that question is not disposed of as nearly 
simultaneously as may be practicable.” 

GRAND (OMUITTBBS. 

We regret to find that in the Bill under 
discussion the provision in regard to tbe constitu¬ 
tion of Grand Committees is still retained. It 
has been condemned by every shade of Indian 
opinion. The Grand Committee is evidentiy 
created to serve as a check on tbe popular 
Assembly, and is in itself therefore an un¬ 
desirable institution.” According to the proporal 
it is to consist of 40 to 50 per cent, of the whole 
Council and that means that a large number of 
elected members are to be excluded from it-** 
procedure which is bound to be resented, 
purpose of the Grand Committee couM very*'^ 
be attained by adopting the suggestion Of the 
Bombay Government then presided over by Lord 
WilUngdon that in the reserved sfdiere 
legislation the Totee of 40 per oeot* Iftie 
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1 mainben pneent may be deemed sufficient to 

' oarrj a meaeure tfazbogb the Oounoil. Further¬ 
more, M fwnted out by Sir.Sankeran Nair, the 
eafeffuard of the Imperial Legislative Council for 
all Affirmative l^islation and the powers of veto 
possessed by the Governor and the Viceroy to 
negative any act which is passed by the local 
legislative Council and the power of Ordinance 
for urgent occasions would be amply sufficient. 

* THE PUBLIC SKBVICES. 

We feel bound to take exception to the propo¬ 
sal in tb^Bill that the main rights and duties of 
the servicas in India should be reduced to statu¬ 
tory form. Tbe proper course would be to leave 
the Governments in India, acting with their, 
legislatures to regulate their own services. And 
as a well informed Indian publicist has pointed out 
in the columns of/mfia ‘itis an anamoly that 
a great Government should be compelled to con¬ 
duct its administration with the aid of services 
regulated and recruited and safe guarded hy out¬ 
side authority. Such a position is incompatible 
with the very idea of authority.” The correct 
view of tbe position has been thus stated by 
Prof. A. B. Keith in his able Memorandum affixed 
to tbe Report of the Committee on the Hume 
Administration of Indian affairs :— 

As regards tbe public acrvicos of India, 1 am stront^ly 
of opinion that there are grave constitutional objec¬ 
tions to regulating their conditions of service by an 
Imperial Act or by regulations made under it, thus 
withdrawing from the legislatures of India the control 
of Icgialution regarding these aorvices. Moreover it is 
essential in the interest of decentralisation that, as 
far as possible, the Secretary of State should abandon 
detailed control of the conditions of service of officers 
in India, and that changes lo tbe existing conditions 
should be aubjoctod to the criticiam of the legislatures 
undea safeguards against unjust treatment of members 
already in the services. The proposal to compel the 
Secretary of State in Council to create a Public 
Service Omnmission, and tp assign to it such functions 
as bo thinks flt regarding the public services in India, 
appears io me to be wholly incompatible with the 
ftmdamental principles of tbe reform scheme, and the 
proposal to provide by Imperial Act that no office 
may bo added to, or may be withdrawn from, the 
public service, and that the emoluments of.iiny post 
may not be varied without tbe concurrenco of ahnance 
authority designated by rules made by the Secretary 
of State in Council is, 1 tblDk, an injudicious attempt 
to establi^ by legislation w'hich cannot be varied by 
local lagiilstion a principle of undoubted value, but 
one v^ioh cannot properly be gives a place in an 
ImpeiSal Act. 


bPgOlAL INTKBESTS. 

We muBt also strike a note of warning against 
My attempt to mske any provisions in the Bill 


on tbe “ theory of divided interest ” As Mr. 
Gandhi pointed out:— 

One aaimot help noticing an unfortunate suspicion 
of our intention* regarding the purely British as dis¬ 
tinguished from tbe purely Indian interest*. Hence, 
there i* to be seen in tbe scheme elaborate reserva¬ 
tions on behalf of these interests. I think that more 
than anything else it is necessary to have an honest, 
frank and straightforward understanding about these 
interests and for mo personally this is of much greater 
importance than any legislative feat that British 
talent alone or a combination of British and Indian 
talent may be capable of performing. I would cer¬ 
tainly, in as courteous terms as possible, but equally 
emphatic, say that these interests will be held subser¬ 
vient to those of India as a whole and that therefore 
they are certainly in jeopardy in so far as they may 
be inconsistent with the general advance of India. 

Indiana very rightly claim that where the 
interests of India and England conflict tbe 
interests of India should not be subordinated 
to those of England ; and Britishers should 
not forget what John Bright was never tired 
of repeating that tbe good of England must oome 
through the channels of the good of India. 

Jn the past it has been our melancholy expe¬ 
rience that many a great scheme nobly planned 
has been shorn of its benedcence at the hands of 
tbe bureaucracy by the narrow and petti-fogging 
spirit in which they have been interpreted and 
worked; Parliament cannot be too careful in pro¬ 
viding safeguards against “ tbe hazards of bureau¬ 
cratic jealousy.” The Pronouncement of August 
20 has justly been regarded by the educated 
classes in India as a pledge binding the Imperial 
Government in regard to its future relations with 
India. .Mr. Curtis rightly warned tbe British 
public when he said, Our danger lies in pledges 
being so framed that mere delay and failure ^ 
take the necessary steps forth-with will expose us 
to a charge of breach of faith.” 

Hence the insistence by politicians of all classes 
and creeds that adequate assurance should be 
given that full responsible government shall be 
established in India within a reasonable period. 
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Summaries of Soutbborougb Committee’s Reports,Gov- 
srnment of India's despatches and connected papers. 
First Edition. Price Be. 1. 
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G. A. Hatesan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 



THE REFORM PROPOSALS 

A SYMPOSnJM. 


H- H. TIi« Maharaja ol Bikaner. 

With reipaot to tbe propoted coostitution&l reform! 
it i^ould be luperSuous for me to speak of the well- 
' known and whole-hearted sympathy of Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Sinha with whom it was a very great plea¬ 
sure to be onoe again associated and whose devotion 
to ^ty and loyalty and patriotism for India require 
no testimony from me. I, however, had several oppor¬ 
tunities of discussing these reforms with Mr. Lloyd 
Oaerge and I had the pleasure of listening to Mr. Mon¬ 
tagu's hne speech in tbe House of Corumuns during the 
second reading of the Bill Although we shall proba¬ 
bly encounter a certain amount of apposition to tbe 
reforms in certain quarters in England, it is my r.onfi- 
dent belief that the Bill will go through under the able 
leaderebip of Mr. Montagu and with the support of 
His Maje^y's Government, [Fmiii on vii'ir pub- 
Uthed in the 'Times of Indin') 

Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray 

It is difficult to form an adequoto idea «t the Bill 
ftota tbe skeleton supplied by the Govrrnini'iii of India. 
It is a matter fur congratulation however, tli.it some 
of tbe retrograde and reactionary proposals of the 
Government of India have nut been accepted I’y Mr. 
Montagu. The most unsatisfactory feuturr ot the Bill 
is that the Governor has been given almost unlimited 
power of certification even in matters of transforred 
subjeots. ae this is likely to curtail the power and res- 
onsibiiity of tbe Legislative Assembly. I welcome, 
owever, tbe provision that not less than 70 per cent, 
of members will be elected and ibis I believe, will afford 
an exc^ent ground for the training of the electoral 
eoUeges. The ring of earnestness and sincerity in Mr. 
Montagu's speech in introducing tbe Bill in the House 
of .Commons prompts me to hope that some at any 
rate of tbe objectionable features of the Bill will he 
eliminated when it becomes law .—From the' Bengalee.' 

The Hoa- Mr. SurcDdranath Bannerjea 
• 

We are anxious that the Reform Bill should not 
be delayed in its passage through Parliament. Tbe 
educated oommunity of India desire that their views 
should be placed in the fullest possible manner before 
the joint oommittee which will probably be constituted 
in a few days. 

There are two or three points towhiclil desire to 
call special attention. In tbe first place, there should 
not be any deriatioD In a reactionary direction from • 
the joint scheme as formulated by Lord Chelmsford 
and-Mr. Montagu; and, secondly, there should be 
soste measure of responsibility in the Central Govern- 
(nent. The message of August 20,1917, makes res- 
MQtible govemmsDi tbe end and aim of British rule in 
todla. to be attained by progressive stages.of realisa¬ 
tion, The soheme provides for such realisation in the 
ppovtldlal govemmenta, but not at all in tbe-Ceotral 
OoTMtamAt, wbidk will continue to be entirely bu¬ 
reaucratic u'Mrpreesat. 

The Go^nment of Indln in their lost despatch 
gvake Teooa^a^a^gvi widtfii amount to a whittliiv 


down of the saheiDsia some essential mattea. For 
Instance, with regard to tbe Budget eontnl by the 
I^ielative Council in the provinoae, tbaieotniUBeii^- 
tioos of tbe Legislative Councils will n<^ be 
binding, as proposed under tbe joint report,. This 
report made them obligatory upon tbe Government, 
except when the Governor in tbe intereets of p^io 
peace and tranquillity considers it necessary toipodify 
a resolution. 

The control of the Budget is the crux of the mat¬ 
ter, and educated India will deeply regret any depar¬ 
ture from this important recommendation in the joint 
report, which was in 1918 supported by tbe entire 
Executive Council of the Government of India and 
the Council of the Secretary of State for India. 

A good doal baa been said abeot the impraetka- 
bllity of diarchy, which has been recommended inibe 
joint report and finds a place in the Bill. Five-plro- 
vincial Governments are against it. Many things in 
practical politics seem at first to be impraotioable, 
which, however, when put to the actual t«rt are quite 
good in practice. For iastanoe, the South African 
Union was considered to be an imprsotiosbility. It 
is, on tbe whole, working satufaotorily enougd^ How 
can there be the gradual introduction of rssponaible 
Government in the provinces without diarchy, with¬ 
out certain branches of administration being made 
over to popular Ministers who, though appointed by 
the Governor, would be responsible to the Legislative 
Council ? Being placed in charge of distinct depart¬ 
ments of the administration, with respoositnlity to tbe 
Legislative Council, they would acquire a training, 
and tbo diarchy is only a transitional arrangement 
which is to be replaced by full measure of provincial 
autonomy when the Commission to he appointed baa 
pronounced it to be a success. 

In truth we have a disguised form of diarchy even 
now under the preeent unified administrative system. 
There are members in charge of distinct departments 
which sometimes overlap one another, and there is no 
friction of any kind, and there will be none in the dual 
system, because tbe Governor will be the head of the 
whole administration and he will be in a poeltlon to 
co-ordinate tbe different sections of the adminisiratitm 
and be will be at tbe bead of the whole adminlstra* 
tioo under tbe dual control system. 

A great deal has been said in England wainat re¬ 
form on the ground of our caste differences. The whole 
theory is grotesquely magnified. Caste diffsrenoBS 
you have in England also, although pe^ape in a less 
stercutyjted form. These differenoee are rapidly dis¬ 
appearing and, as Mr. Montagu said in hia speecb, 
democratic customs are engendered and stimulated 
democratic institutions. 

They say the great body of our people are UUte- 
rale, but in the words of the late Sir George BUidr 
wood, than whom there has not been a grealsr 
authority on Indian matters, the Indian paaiMwt tp 
the inheritor of the cultured traditions of tali radl, 
extending over tboneands of yeara and ha la 
generally speaking, aa capable as any other peasantry 
in the world. {iVom an interview ptAUAei in ** The 
Obeerver”], 
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Sir P< S* SiTaawMU Aiyar 


Diarchy. 

In Ticw (rf the fact that tiie dualism of the executive 
is the bario principle of the Joint Report and the Bill 
and tbediffiooJty of framing any scheme which will 
proride for real MSponaibility, short of complete pro- 
▼inoial autonomy, there is nothing to be gained by 
pointing out the defects inherent in the principle of a 
dual executive, which are admitted by the authors of 
the Joint ^portSthemselves. Public attention must, 
therefore, be devoted to the improvoment of thesclienic 
in otherrespects without attacking the very fmitid.'i' 
tiOQ of tfis whole Bohemc. . . . 

Transferred Subjects. 

If there is any snbjeot which satislies the tests for 
transfer proposed inparagrapb i'ifi of the Joint Rnport, 
it is Education. There is no ground for tbo assump¬ 
tion of the Government of India that the dovclopmciit 
and improvement of education would I>e too heavy a 
burden for ministers alone to bear. In view of the 
admitted failure of the policy of Govornment in Iho 
past and in the intereets of a well-ordered ;tnd sym* 
metrical development of education in all spheres, it is 
absolutely neoeesary to transfer the whole of education 
to popular control. The proposal of the Government 
of India to transfer primary education alone and to 
treat secondary, collegiate and technical education as 
a reserved subject is likely to lead to a conflict of 
interests between these branches of education and to a 
lopsided development of one branch or the otlier at 
the expense of the other. Education is far more 
likely to advance under tbo impetus of popular control 
than under oflUcial guidance. . . . 

The development of induatrios is another subjoct 
which has been cut out of the transforrod list by tbo 
Government of India. The total inadequacy of the 
existing departments of industries, the lack of expert 
staff and definite lines of work, the scanty progress 
achieved by the departments of industries under 
official guidance and the indifference of the Govorn¬ 
ment till the war to the necessity for making India a 
solf-gontained country as far as possible in industrial 
matters are all reasons in favour of transferring the 
subject to popular control. The argument based on 
absence of industrial experience can be used just as 
much against official control as against ministerial. 
Whatever expert advice it will be possible for the 
official part of Government to secure can and will be 
also utilised by the ministry. . . 

There is no sufficient reason for nut lucli^iug the 
subject of land revenues among llic transfirrod sub- 
^ts. The assumption that the masses would auffer. 
if questions of land revenue were left to be handled by 
ojlnistry, is totally baseless. Notwithstanding 
w defects ^ the existing system of representation in 
the provlnoiallegislative councils,-the interest of the 
naMes and the bsckwerd classes have been zealously 
looked after by the elected members of the legislative 
councils. 

Separate Farsa Coadamned. 

The alloeatlon of provincial V||ds between the 
Miigvea aod transf^red subjects « left, under the 


Bill, to be detamined In aooordance with rules to be 
made under the Act. The Joint Report contemplated 
a single coffer for the entire Government and a single 
Budget to be framed by the Executive Government as 
a i^ole. the amounts to be allocated to the two 
halvee of the Government would be the subject of 
annual settlement by the Executive Government and 
the question of new taxation was to be decided by the 
Governor and the minivers, 'ffaese proposals have 
been severely criticised by the Government of India in 
their Despatch of the .^th March and they reoom* 
mend'a system of separate purse for the reserved and 
transferred departments. It is unfortunate that the 
Bill should have left this question open iostead of 
rejecting the proposal of the Government of India and 
adhering to the scheme outlined in the Joint Report 
The proposals ot the Government of India have been 
condemned by the public in no uncertain voice 
throughout the country. 

The separate purse system proposed by the Gov> 
eminent of tndi.i will have the pernicious effect of 
dividing the bouse into two hostile camps each un> 
mindful of the just claims of the other and anxious to 
aggrandise and benefit itself by extravagant expendi¬ 
ture. While the joint discussion and settlement of the 
budget by the entire government will have an eduoa* 
tive effect in promoting a better understanding of the 
needs of all subjects by the different members of the 
Government and a spirit of compromise, the system 
proposed by the Government of India will have the 
deplorable effect of creating' a feeling of antagonism 
between the interests of the reserved and transferred 
departments and will imperil the success of the Reform 
Scheme. The official half of tlm Government will be 
under a constant temptation to work up their ex> 
penditure to the full limits of their available resour¬ 
ces even though the needs of their subjects 
do not expand at anything like the same rate as 
those of the transferred subjects. Far from being 
an evil the annual settlement of the allocation will 
have the advantage of apportioning the supply of 
funds to the precise needs of the year instead of 
allowing funds to be provided fur a series of years 
either in excess of or below the actual wonts. If the 
funds provided are in excess there will be a tempta¬ 
tion to dissipate them to avoid their falling into the 
hands of the other half of the government. If the 
funds are deficient, either the needs of the depart¬ 
ments affected must be starved or recourse must be 
had for fresh taxation. The advantage claimed on 
behalf of the separate purse system that it offers an 
incentive to either halfof the government to deve¬ 
lop its own resourceii, carries its own condemnation. 
It is obvious that the development contemplated is 
niij inly by means of taxation. Tbe proposal aimply 
means that the people will be liable to be fleeced 
by two rival sets of tax gatherers each anxioue to 
swell its own coffers. The proposal will defeat 
third principle enunciated by the Government of 
India that during the transitional period the people 
must be protected from unjustifiable finance bofdeaa. 
As observed by the Government of India themselves 
the success of any sebems of reform must dependupoi 
the spirit in which it is worked by the persons who 
participate in tbe work of government. We haw no 
right to assume that they will be .^nreasonaUe and 
inteoduce safeguards for all conceivable dead-locks on 
this assumption. ...... ^ 
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THE iNOtAK REVIEW 


[July 191^ 


twjiliw •( TnuMf«rr«4 Snbjacte. 

1b pwAfraph lOS of their despatch of the 5th March, 
ftaCkoTemmentof l&diaeuggest, that In the event of 
Hm aaii^fters not yielding to the wishes of the Oov> 
eiBBr and the legislature supporting the ministers, the 
Oovemor must ^ empowered to assume the control 
of the administration of the transferred subjects con- 
oened, until the causes of difference disappear. They 
propose also that if he is unable to find a complais^mt 
minister within six months, he should move the Sec re* 
uw of State for revokingthe transfer ut ihc portfolio. 
These proposals are of a highly retrograde character 
and it is not dear whether they are intended to bo 
, adopted or not in the Bill. Boference is made in the 
ptovieo to clause 1, sub-clause <3) to rules for the 
rsTooation of the transfer of any subject with the 
SMnotion of the Secretary of State in Council. Tiie 
•xistence of such powers uf resumption and revoca¬ 
tion of transfer will be a Damocles’ sword over the 
heads of ministers to enforce rompliancp with the 
Whdiee of the official half of tli« Government <ind will 
be 4^trimental to the growth of a sense of responsi* 
bUity in the ministers and the legislature. The remedy 

8 reposed in paragraph 260 of the Joint Report that 
IS Question of further transfer or revocation of tr<ins* 
itr should be considered at the end of .5 years .tnd 
again at the time of the periodic commissions, is an 
ample safeguard against maladministration. 

G0Tener>G«n«ral'a Executive Council. 

It is necessary that the Indian element in the Exc* 
outive Oouncll should be equal iu number to the official 
and European element and this equality should be 
secured, either by amending clause 21 or by some 
pledge by the Secretary of State. The tendency 
of the head of the Government is often to side 
with the majority. If the Indian element in the 
Oounoil is in a minority, there is a danger of their 
views not obtaining sufficient consideration. li the 
Indian and the non-Indian element are equallv 
balanced, the Govemor-Ooneral would be obliged to 
give his mind^to the question and feci the responsibility 
an arbiter between the divergent views of the 
Indian and non-Indian elements. In this view, the 
Addition of one more Indian member in the Executive 
Council proposed by the Government of India will Ih> 
insufficient and unsatisfactory. 

TruBifar of RaspoBtibility by the GevemmoBt. 

4 

It is to be regretted that no attempt has bonn'made 
to transfer any part of the administration in the Go\- 
wnment of India to popular control The sub^oitsof 
Sdnoati(m and Sanitation, of Ckiinmerce ,ind Indus¬ 
tries would bs eminently suitable fur such trarisfcr, as 
being the sulgeots which stand must m need of deve¬ 
lopment under the quickening impulse of popular con¬ 
trol. In any even^ the subjects of the Customs and 
Tariffs at least should be left to the control ol the 
Legitlativs Assembly, as a step towards'the fiscal 
AUtoniitiy, which it is necessary that India should 
enjoy in the same manner as the self-governing 
Dominions of His Majesty. {Condensed conaiderabli/ 
from a len^o^Memorandum onthe Bill prepared for 
I4s Madnu iMeral 


As ladiaa Pdblidit. 

RestrictloBs oa ike lAdien l^gUlAlvee, 

Turn now to some of the important deteUeof the Bill 
which eeem open to ezoeption. Clause 90 foriilte the 
Legislatures in India to repeal or alter any roles 
under the Act. It is an extraordinary provisloa. 
^h®98cretary of State in Council makes some rules, 
the Governor-General in Council makee othere. The 
Mrangement is proper to start with. But is It proper 
to withhold from autonomous Legislatures the power 
to amend thorn subsequently? Natural growtlr* is 
impossible so long as external authority is requisite 
uot to sanction, but even to initiate change. For 
every small improvement in the rules which experimoe 
prove desirable, it is highly inoonvenientto wait 
till It should please the Secretary of State in Counoil 
or the Governor-General in Oounoil to effect if Of 
course no one will dispute that in respect of some 
rules ot great conalitutional importance the sanotiop 
of superior authority must be made a condition prece¬ 
dent. To separate that category is easy. For ths 
rest the Legislatures concerned should be endowed 
with competency sub3ect, if necessary, to the sanc¬ 
tion of the Governor or the Govemor-Osneral, as tbs 
case may be. but not to that of the Governor in Coun¬ 
cil or the Governor-General in CounolL When the 
Dominions got their start, eotne bad power given 
them to incorporate territories and some to establish 
Upper Houses, when they thought fit. There is such 
u thing as excessive and intolerable rigidity. We do 
not overlook clause 9 (7); but it relates only to stand¬ 
ing orders governing the jiroceduro of the OouncUs. 

Power of the Purse- 

The next great objection ib to the restriction on the 
power of the purse. To an Englishman unacquainted 
with Indian affairs the first idea of a constitution 
would be the right of the people to control taxation 
and expenditure. In the Colonies representative 
institutions had the power of the purse before the 
beginnings of responsible government were thought of. 
It IE Quite tim© India hdd this TudiisoDtary right of 
d free people. Diarchy involves a certain definite 
limitation on the power of the purse. The Joint 
Report of Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu hit the 
limitation with a fair degree of accuracy. The Bill, 
however, in sub-clause (2) (6) of Clause 9, proposes to 
give the Governor power to authorise expenditure not 
allowed by the Legislative Council if he considers It 
^cessary “ for the Carrying on of any department." 
This power f xtoDds to tho transferrod fimctJOQB u woll 
as the reserved. Wc cannot reconcile ourselves to such 
a dnistic limitation of the financial control of tho 
Legisla^ro over the departments entrusted expressly 
to it. Mistakes as regards the transferred subjects 
the elected leaders of the people must have the libetW 
to jiiake and rectify. Where they are so serious as to 
interfere with “the safety or tranquillity" of provlnoee 
they will fall with the reserved group, if 
do not, the sub-clause in question ountaiu a sufficient 
safeguard. 

Sub-clause (2) (c) of the same clause excludes an 
undefined portion of tho expenditure trojn ths pur¬ 
view of tho Counoil. The oontributloo to tho 
Government and the interest on public debt wjU be 
^be most important items in tl^ category. Bpl 
Also usual to loakc permanent provision* sotdqpe&daBi 
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on (he annual rot* of tlie Legislature, for the 
■alaries of high offloen splinted direod; by the 
Crown. These would bo the head of the GoTarnment. 
the Auditor>GoQeraI. the Extoutive Councillors, and 
the High Court JudgM We trust the lUt will not be 
albwed to go further in (he rules that may be made for 
the purpose under titils Bill. 

GoTeruor’e Power to block Bile. 

Sub-clause (5) inrests the Governor with power to 
block the progress of a Bill, clause, or amendment 
afteieoerti^iogthat it affects the interests of a specified 
reserved subject. Now the power to block legislation 
If oe^ to the Indian constitution. The non-ofFlcial 
majority may, under existing rules, refuse leave to 
lntroduoe% Bill: but if that majority is agreeable and 
lets a Bill go through, the head of the Government can 
only Mfuse hie assent to it at the end. Why is it ncoes* 
eary to invent this extraordinary power to interfero 
with the Legislature? Let it he noted that this power 
ie not applicable where the legislation proposed ron- 
ceme exclusively a reserved subject or a transferred 
subject; it ie to be exercised only in the case of 
“ mixed ” subjects. The anomaly cannot be justified 
except on ingenious grounds. 

Salary and Status of the Minister. 

Exception has been taken by every section of Indian 
opinion to the sugge.stioo that the salary of the Minis¬ 
ter should be determined in future by the Governor or 
other authority. In fart Indians are extremely sensi¬ 
tive on the question of the comparative status of the 
Executive Councillor and the Minister. If anything, 
the advantage and precedence should belong, in their 
judgment, to the latter. It is almost unpardonable 
ignorance or disregard of the feeling of those directly 
concerned to persist in the discrimination, see 3 (1). 
Wc fail to see any object in the provision. Indians 
will watch with the utmost jealousy any inequalities or 
disparities that may lie in the instnimont ofinstruo- 
tiooB to Governors. Let us hope that the draftsman of 
the instrument will remember this fact when drawing 
it up. 

Tb« Cantral Goverament. 

In (he forefront of our observations on the Govern¬ 
ment of India part of the Bill must be placed the view 
that some of its functions must be “transferred " to tho 
legislature and entrusted to a Minister responsible to 
ii. On this point all the deputations from India are 
agreed. They are convinced that it does not violate 
the Declaration of August, 1917, in the letter or in the 
spirit, but goes against one of the limitations laid down 
1;^ the authors of the Joint Report without adequate 
grounds. We have not tbeepace required»^or a full 
treatment of the subject; it has been argued at length 
la the Indian Prese. It is complained that the whole 
matter of the popularisation of the Central Govern¬ 
ment is not only put off indefinitely but evaded even in 
the statement of the scope of the periodical commission 
for recommending further step#. The Bill does not 
meet this complaint at all, eee 28 (2). Tho language 
used here and in 28 (2) is by no means satisfactory: 
reeponsible government ie spoken of only in connexion 
with the provinces, not in connexion with the Centra 
Government. The point must be cleared up beyond 
qonbt Qf coa t row e r s y. 


Indiana in the Executive Ceuncil. 

There Is something in the argument that racial 
distinctions should not be made, if they could be avoid¬ 
ed, in the terms of a statute. The one-half proportion, 
unanimously desired by the progressive Indian opinion, 
in the Executive Council of the Viceroy, will therefore 
have to be pressed when the rules come to be consi¬ 
dered. 

Governor-General's Power of Certification. 

Strong exception must be taken to the very wide 
language of clause 20 (o). It deals with the power of 
Govemor-Genernl-in-Council to take away certain 
clauses of legislation from the scope of the Legislative 
Assembly and by certificate bring them within the sole 
jurisdiction of the Council of State. A law requin^ 
for the safety and tranquillity of the country or any 
part thereof is fit mutter for such treatment. But why 
should the sumn treatment be allowed to every law 
which may be es.sential “for the interests of British 
India orany part thereof"? Wo can hartly conceive 
of u law which will not come within the description. 
The Legislative Assembly could be made to die of 
inanition, if the Governor-General weresomi^ed. 
The Joint Report used the words “good government," 
and people in India criticised even these as too com¬ 
prehensive. What could have induced the draftsman 
to adopt the indefensibly wide language of the Bill ? 

As regards emergency legislation, for which the 
vame certification procedure is provided in 20 (a), let 
it be remembered that the Governor-General now has 
power to make ordinances which are valid for six 
months. Tho proposed Council of State legislation is 
therefore superfluous. If it be thought that the in¬ 
terests of tho people would be better safeguarded by 
having emergency Ugialation discussed in the Council 
ef State, which includes a certain number of elected 
representatives, than by having It passed as an ordin¬ 
ance by the Govornor-Gonoral—a position which cer¬ 
tainly is correct—then the ordinance power must be 
abolished. Where tho emergency is of a nature that 
touches peace and tranquillity, the case is covered by 
the earlier part of the clause. Where the matter in¬ 
volved is public money or a taxation proposal, it is' 
proper to lot the Executive take action first and then 
seek the ratification, in due course, of the Legislature. 
Wo aro unable for this reason to support the provision 
in question for emergency legislation. On the whole, 
then, it seems sufficient to restrict the Govemor- 
Gcooral’s power of certification to eases where the 
peace and traDquillity of British India nr of any part 
thereof are involved. 

The Services. 

The next point is the question of the Indian Civil 
Service and other Imperial services. The rule-making 
power, it is proposed in 24 (2), may be transferred to 
the Governments in India by the Secretary of State 
within prescribed limits. This is satisfactory, so far 
as it goes. We trust, however, the aim will ^ to 
leave the Governments in India, acting with their 
legislatures, to regulate their own servicea. It is an 
anomaly that a great Government should be oom- 
polled to conduct its administration with the aid of 
services regulated and recruited and safeguarded 
outside authority. Such a position is incompattbto 
with the very idea of anthority. The inberitMioe of 
the early days of the Company, however, oapnot 1^ 
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workad oft In a da^. It tt noteworthy that the sub> 
}aot of pemiaae U dealt with by itself in 24 <3), that 
the nilee TMarding them can be varied or added to 
only by the Secretary of State, and that it is not pro- 
poeed to authorise him to devolve any part of this 
power on the Govemor-Oeneral in Oounoil. It is oot 
easy to explain this dlaoriminatlon ; under safoxuarda, 
which oould be provided without much ingenuity, the 
rales as to penaiona should likewise be made alterable 
by the India Government. 

Pablie S er vice Conamiulen. 

The purposes for which a Public Service Comm is- 
sion IS to be appointed permanently hv clause 2t> .ire 
not clearly stated. In para 65 of the Despatch of the 
Government of India dated March 5, one of the pur- 
poaee Is statad to be the protection of the Service from 
polltloal influence and tbe difRculties arising from 
Ministers' control. We realise the need and note 
with eatiefaotion that the Commissioners will he 
appointed and controlled by the Secretarv of State 
Ae in the Umted Kingdom, these Public Service Com- 
mieaioners should conduct public nxammations of tu o 
or three grades and regulate admission to employment 
under Government without tbe suspicion of partiality 
or biaa. It is to be hoped that this oonsummation is 
definitely oontemplat^ Otherwise jobher\ might 
establish itself firmly and bring mcfhoicucy ind cor- 
ruptiMi in its train No greater calamitt could he 
imagined .—India 
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Mr« Annie Beeant* 

We inaist on the neceeslty for some measure 
of reaponsibility being introduced into tbe Central 
Government as indeed Is Iraidjed In the claim 
for fiscal autonomy. Without this the ansounee- 
ment of August SO, 1917, is truncated, for provincial 
respoDsibiUty even if complete, la not eerntre with 
autocracy In the centre: aU our worst evils, coercive 
legislation, arbitrary interference with libMty, sfimer- 
session of Indian interests, iniustiee In customs, 
excise duties, and the like, come wholly from the 
Central Government, and as tbe Hon. Mr. Srinivaaa 
Shastri pointed out, autocracy there renders the liber¬ 
ties granted in tbe provinces of small avail. ^ 

Personally, 1 helieve that Mr. Montagu sees the 
great ideol which h<is fired the heart of many of ua, 
tbe commonwealth of free nations, tbe greatest 
servant of humanity I believe that he ie honestly 
striving to open tbo way to that freedom of India 
which shall be the glory of anbom geoerutiona. and 
the glory alhu of the England whom we have loved as 
the pioneer of liberty, who has placed in his willing 
li.ind tbe appropriate and splendid task of leading a 
mighty nation out of the house of bondage into the 
Promi‘ied 1. tod “ Pnilii ('hrnniete " 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN INDIANS 

BY 

MR. G. A. NATESAN 


OABLE from South Afiica brings the news 
that the British Indiana in the Transvaal 
are taking the vow of paasive reaistance es 
a protest against tbe recent Asiatic Land 
and Trading Amendment Bill reported to have 
been pasead by tbe Parlisment of tbe Union of 
iSmith Africa. This measut e contravenes the 
Stnuta Oandhi agreement of 1914 and is nn 
iniquitOQS attempt to deprive Indians lawfully 
resident there, of their vested interests. In the 
worde of Mr Gandhi, it " virtually deprives the 
Tnd iars of the Transvaal from holding fixed 
property even as ahare-bolders of companies or as 
mortgaged, nits they have hitherto successfully 
and ti^Uy done. It further deprives them of 
the right of obtaining new trade licences through- 
oot tbe Transvaal. This means that tbe Indian 
aattlars, if they are not now efficiently piotected, 
will tMVvedooed to the status of menial servants 
no matter what their capamty might be It was 
bad enough to nstriet ao as almost to prohibit 
freidi immigrants ; it is intolerable to coofisoate 
the eoonoaade and natoral rights of legally admit- 
fd imm^ranhyand their d eace n denti.* When an 
athimpt k tboi mad* to ooBiaaate tboir rights, it is 


by no means surprising that the Transvaal Indians 
should resort to passive resistance We trust tbe 
Imperial Government will take early steps to pre¬ 
vent tlielegislation from taking effectand tjias avert 
an agitation which is bound to grow more and more 
not only among the Indian residents of South 
Africa but in their mother country as well. It 
is the good fortune of tbe South African Indians 
that Mr Gandhi is now in India to advocate 
their cause and that he has been able to enlist 
the sympathy of U E the Vioeroy to obtain for 
them the elementary rights of dtisenabip and 
the barest justice which is denied to them purely 
on account of racial and eooi on io jealousy. It 
is a matter for satisfaction that the oampeign> 
against Aeiatiee in the Transvaal is confined 
mainly to tbe inferior white traders wbfle someof 
the better class of their oommunity reopgniae 
jiietioe of tbe claims of tbe Indians. The atiiMpHi|P 
of hostility to the Indian settlers in tit# Traimn 
on tbe part of some of tbe white population, firsot 
checked at the outset, wit! gravely impsra tiba 
growth of tbe true spirit of oomxadsri»& whieh 
haa been promoted by tbe war thfit We 
oloeed, 
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"The Menace of “Welfare Work” in Industry. 

BY 

MR. G. BROMLEY OXNAM. 


^^HERE is a disHnot soeia] menace in the 
■H welfare work now carried on by largfe 
indxistiial establishments in India, judgine 
from the experience of similar welfare work 
and its results in America. The writer has had 
ocoeAion during the last six months to visit many 
large industrial concerns in India and to diacuas 
social questions with a niimbor of pro£rrcsaive 
leaders. ^Welfare work has been pnintod to with 
pride by industrial manaffer.s, nnd seems to have 
the welcom'e sanction of social students. It may he 
well therefore to consider some of the reasons why 
American labour is fiindamoiitally opposod tn 
welfare work as such. 

It is quite true that many sorially-rninileri 
employers and factory owners are sincere in their 
attempt to help the worker. It is likewise trim 
that a larger percontago of owners introdm-e 
welfare work because it pays, and not a few “ far¬ 
sighted " managers look upon it as “ strike insur¬ 
ance." Schools, plaverrounds, baths, hospit'ils, 
libraries, onterfcainmonts, nnd the like, mo of 
course valuahlo to the employee, nnd. at Muni- 
inception no doubt are of real social worth. But 
welfare work must not bo judged by the resulf-s 
achieved in a year. It must be judged by its 
results over a term of year. Such results nro 
available from American experience 

First, welfare work i/> a womcp hemvee it 
to bHwf- onr sj/s» to the fcajuc that it is rleii\o- 
orncif and that are needed, in ind•intrii, and 

not ch'iritt/. The very fact that welfare work 
exists is a virtual acknowledgment of tht' imlirt.- 
men^ that the indiistrin] order ns it stHiids denies 
the worker certain privileges in life that me 
rightfully his. The owner, however, does not see 
this. He feels that he is giving the emploveo 
something, nnd that it is his privilege to revoke the 
gifts- on certain oonditioiis. But ehioutioii, 
recreation, health, freedom, iuatice, nnd much 
more, are fundamental rights of men, nrTd giving 
or refusing them ought not to be left to the dis¬ 
cretion of nn employer. Furthermore, it is said 
that the employer pays for welfare work, 
Actually, the employee pave. He has largely 
produced the wealth all along, but by some in«x- 
pHcable method he receives but a srunll portion of 
the wealth he produces in the form of wages, the 
employer of course fixing the wage, Since then 
tl» worker has certain rights, whioh the very fact 
of welfare work proves he has been denied, since 
be pays for the privileges banded dowO| fit is 

.w ... 


unwise socially to speak of welfare work as benefi" 
cienoe. It is a left-handed acknowledgment of 
rights denied to workmen, at once a social menace 
nnd a denial of democracy, confusing the issue 
which is in reality a question of justice or 
injustice. 

Second, melfare work in a menace hecaune t< t«nd$ 
to become a iveapnn in the hands of the employen. 
In America largo employers bought great tracts 
of land and cicctod model dwellings. The 
schemes were lauded to the skies in the capitalist 
press Rut what nctiinlly happened was this; A 
little later whoii the workers saw profits ascend¬ 
ing at a dizzy r.ute and wages remaining practi- 
cfllly stationary with food prices soaring, they 
decided to organize and strike for higher wages. 
Upon hearing of their organization, the owners 
ordered every family off the company property 
and out of the houses. Married men hesitated 
before they would endanger their families, the 
attempt to strike was thwarted, and the men 
forfH)d to return to the sarfie unfair condi¬ 
tions. The much advocated model dwelling for 
i»idii‘?ti-ial workers in Indin, may become a real 
weapon to employers when India steeps into the 
next stage of industrial development, namely that 
of collective bargaining. 

Third, it is n menace heca'aee it tende to retard 
the orc/anitafioii of the workera, the only sure 
metl>od of secuung permanent justice in our 
present economic f»rder. In practically every 
concern where the writer found welfare work in 
India, there was found a veiy firm refusal on the 
part of the employer to allow the employee to 
orgHiii/A. The employer seemed to feel that 
welfare work woiiM keep the worker a docile 
being, easily controlleil. This control is neces¬ 
sary to keep the worker from gaining power to 
successfully demand a larger share of the wealth 
he actually produces. While visiting one of the 
outstanding welfare factories of India, it was 
pointed nut that welfare directors were not allowed 
to talk over mattei-s of organisation with the 
workers, that the omployees were not allowed to 
assemble together, that wages were little higher 
than the average, ond that twelve hours was the 
regular day’s work. If welfare work is too often 
“ strike insurance," as a leading Indian social 
worker who is in close touch with it, declared 
hit was, it most certainly is a menace to indns- 
^ trial development, if we Uusk of i&dtuttfal 
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deTdopmmt in terms of democracy and life, in* 
itaad cd in term* of feudalism and profit. 

Tonrth, toe{/are work it a mmaot ht/nutt of (ht 
foot iktU certain priviUgtt given the workert by 
^rinate eorporatione hat a tendency to alow vv the 
demand for the community provision of aaeh 
privileges. Why, ” siy the tex-payera, “ do we 
need a community playcrround when the corpora* 
tion hae one f ” But theae are community 
and sbotiM be carried on by the peopK*, with the 
final word as to their use and purpose in the hiinda 
of the people. Tn America some corporatiDns 
went 80 far ns to build churches for their 
employees and employed the preacher. Ue « ts 
warned not to preach nnythini^ that woiihl stir np 
the workers, and in some cnees, when this warn¬ 
ing was ignored, the pastor fonn'l himself looking 
for another church Corntnunity needs must bo mot 
by the community under a real social control. In¬ 
dustrial despotism is as bad as political de.'^potisiii. 

Fifth, welfare work hat prot'cn. a inefi/ion to 
up tht demand for induttri'd dewotroni, eivn m its 
eimjArr forme of cnllecUre bargaining I’oliticd 
democracy has won its battle in tim minds of 
thinking men. Qovernmeiit mimt he of tho 
people, by the , people, and for tlio people. 
Industrial democracy, wheiein indiisti-y slmll be 
of the people, by the peop'e, and for the people, is 
on the horizon. It is a travesty in thrs<- da» of 
democratic preaching to think of iictu.tl nemls 
being banded down by private corporations with 


the power in band to revoke them if they so 
desire. All the advantages are held up bofore the 
woricer and he is told that if he strikes or expres¬ 
ses himself ns a component and essential factor in 
the production of wealth, he will lose his pentiion, 
his home, his child’s educition, his job. Why has 
American labour so strongly opposed welfare work ? 
Because it has proven a menace to the develop¬ 
ment of the labour movement. Labour demands its 
fair share of tho product of industry under the 
present system, and etates it will do its welfare 
work in the home or pny taxes and have the 
community do it. When industrin) democracy 
nrrivpK, the very phrase “ wolFiire work ” will be n 
misnomer, since it. is a frank violntion of the 
fundamental jirinciples of demoemoy, for its posits 
on the one hand a liencvoilcnt overlord and on the 
other a iwipitMit serf. 

Of cour-o it. mav be urged th itecommunities in 
India c.inn«t take over these duties at present. 
This may or may not lie true. Hut in choosing 
welfare wotk ns a real advance in Um infeeflSStH 
of the industiinl worker, it may prbvt worth while 
to note tho ftxpm-icnce of Amflf|ljl!a. ThS West 
has made many fatal errors its industri.al 

development. It does not rlcsiro to pass on its 
nnstakes, bur. rather to share its oxperionce so 
that the eiiiergiiig New India may be a land 
where tlie [irinciples of justice, of brotherhood and 
l.iveare pregnant forces in the industrial, political 
and Kotiiil life. 


LORD BRYCE ON THE WAR AND AFTER. 

By MR. S. RATNASWAMI m.a., 

Pro/teaor nf Hiatory Pachiappa 'a College Mndraa. 


OBD BBYOB is one of ths.small hvnd <»f 
Victorian statesmen abill left to us He 
is one of the few living repreaontntives of 
that race of scholar-statosmen which 
flourished in the Victorian era but hia become 
almost extinct now In this respect Lord Mni-ley 
end Lord Bryce, colleagues in more than one 
Oabinet stand together. But unlike Lord Morley, 
int«neotua1 and Quaker though he is. Lord Bryce 
took the national ride at the room'ent of tho 
BUpsSme crisis which has settled the politic.d fate 
of the ** bold flobdenite.” Having token the 
national attitude in the war, Lord B'yce, occu* 
pying no' t^oial position, has seen his influence 
grow. At home, no great OommiHsion or Report 
during the*'war was authoritative without hia 


name, and, nbroad among neutrals his ntteranoes 
on the wii ha\e been listened to with an atten¬ 
tion which would have been denied to the official 
spokesmen of England. Hence this collection* of 
Lord Bryce’s fnsaijt and Addrettet «» ffar Time 
has a peculnir value and interest. 

• These Eshsvs and Addresses are concerned with 
(|)th« jiifitiflcation of England's positioning!^ 
wav (2) an analysis of German political philoSoljfiiy 
(3) the hn irings of the principle of nationality on 
the war find the problems after the war. Now, 
the cnu.aes thxt lod England into the war form a 
more thnn-twi4>e-told tale. There is nothing new 
that WII lean frtHO Lord Bryce's statement AH the 

* Esanya and Addreasea tn War Time by Jamei 
Bryce (Viscount Bryce). Maomillab tc Oo. 
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EsMiyB dealing with thU theme were wrifiten before 
the publioation of Prinue Licbuowgk^’s famous 
Memorandum. No statement egaiust the German 
case could be more damoiug than that. But 
although there is nothing new, jet all of it is 
stated with such moderation, such a grip of the 
essential facts, natui’al to a historian who has also 
been an administrator, and with such a desire to 
be iuir to the other side, that Lord Bryce’s defetit^e 
of England’s policy must carry conviction even to 
the Inzy ryiiic who jltiinka that the best way to 
decide between two parties in an issue is to decido 
against both. 

In’ bis ‘an.tlysis of the political theory and 
practice of the Qerniiiit state also Lord Bryce says 
only, albeit with his own distinctive jhiir, wliat 
has been said times without uiiiubs)' during tlie 
war. Rut tho iuii.s thing about tliis Kuglish 
condemnation of the Prussian pbitosophy of the 
Rtato is that it cioie a great deal too late. It whs 
only when England w:i8 at war with (.iierniaiiy 
thitt English writers began to criticise and (con¬ 
demn ^russiH and TVietsclike- Til) then they 
weie the iuteilectual fashion in England, a fashion 
to which Lord Bryco nUo sucruiiihed a.s in Ids 
rel'etences to modern Pru.Rsia in the ‘‘ tloly 
lloman Eoipire.” The (Jorinaii suc<!fcsses of 1870 
uiadii reprosoutative intellectuals like Murley :uid 
Meredith bow the knee to R.tal. There was only 
i-MU man in England befoi-e the war who believed 
that the rnissiaii danger “was too greatest 
danger that I'emained to be encounteted by the 
Anglo Saxon race.” But then Lord Acton was 
hiiidly H reprusenbativo Englibhuiun. Uowevei 
that may be, Lord Brace's dispassionate condeiu- 
imtion of the German theory of the state in sufli- 
cieiit * for the English admiration of 

Pulibk'S made in Germany which was so fashion¬ 
able in the days before the war. 

The Essay on the '* Principle of Nationality " 
contains a clear account of the essential elemouts 
of nationality and ought to prove useful to those 
who wish to thread their way through the nin/e 
of questions that are clamouring for settlement. 
The break-down of the Central Empires has 
allowed a number of nations with a claim to state¬ 
hood to spring up, of whom the man in the street 
had never heard, Groats, Slovaks, Slovenes, Letts, 
Lithuanians, Ruthehians and so forth. Lord 
Hryoe recognises that the principle of nationality 
cannot be applied ad libitum. If every little 
peopl^ whatever its political antecedents or apti¬ 
tudes, is to be made into a state, then Europe 
i w'ould have its band full—^it would not only have 
1-0 make luitiongl states, but it would hsvs to keep 


them. But we do not find in the essay any 
lecognittOD of the fact that in Bohemia, Hungary, 
and other non-German paii^ of the Central 
Empires there is a considerable German fringe, 
and that this German fringe constitutes a powOf: 
ful -element in any Hungarian or Czecho-Sliiv 
state that may be created, and that these German 
settlers monopolise the industry and commerce of 
these countries. The creation of an independent 
Hungary, Czetho Sl-ivonia, Jugo-Slavia will 
not put a term to the problems of Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

Lord Bryce as a Jurist and pacific statesman 
would like the coming of an era of perpetual and 
universal pence, and be entertained tbe idea of a 
“ League of Nations to enforce Peace” even as 
oarly as the first mouths of the war. He bases 
liis belief in the success of a sebeme to enforoe 
international peace on tbe case with which 
national (leace or the King’s pieace as it is called 
in the British Empire is enforced. Just as “Jaw 
and order have been established within every 
civilised country ” so, he argues, ought law and 
order to be established bc-tween nationsand states, 
it is astonishing how such a learned historian 
and practical statesman as Lord Bryce could have 
made use of this false analogy. Are nations as 
equal to each other as individuals in a state, do 
they shuie the same aspirations, benefit by the 
Slime policy, acknowledge the same culture and 
civilisation as do individuals in a state ? Not till 
nations have been ground down to something like 
tbe position of Individuals in a state, can the 
analogy between nations and Individuals, between 
International Peace and National Peace be 
pressed with any profit to political thought. Lord 
Bryce however makes a good point in this 
essay when he acknowledges that “ it is idle to 
construct a system of international law without 
Force behind it,” And this Force he finds “in 
a Combination of Nations, a League for securing 
I’eace, able to make its will to Peace prevail 
against tbe will to violence of bellicose nations.” 
Rut who is to judge between tbe League of 
Peace and the bellicose nations t Or have the 
members of the £<eague of Peace received a char* 
ter of perpetual grace which has washed them 
clean of the original sin of ndtions 7 

These questions are the best kind of eompH- 
iiient one can pay to Lord Br>oe’s writings. This 
hook like his other works testifies to his great 
liistorical knowledge, his political sobriety and ^hat 
juatMM of outlook which is tbe finest flower of 
scholarship. . 



SANKAR’S VEDANTA 

BY 

1 LALA^KAN NOOMAL,v. m.a. 


3 ' T, mayi^be said without exaggeration^ that 
t3aDku‘’8 philosophy has been luisundui stuuii 
to a great extent—more especially by the 

Js^ugUsh educated men. The fault does nut lie with 
Sankar but with the readers who havu not taken 
pains enough to study hin pbilusophy in the 
oi’iginai. bankar’s vedantu is an idealisiu in a beiise 
not underetuud by Western jihtlubuphy. I'he 
idealistic philosophy of the West cun.'^iders laind 
to bo a reality and the wuiid outsuUi U> be a ptu- 
jectiou ut the mind. Thu contiasl tliuiu ts 
netweeii the tniud and the woild. liavin^' taken 
mind to be a leahty, WoKtorn philub^rphy 
Bliives tu prove that tliu wotld uiitMclo is mil) its 
projection, and goes to the length ot .>■ setting 
that there in no uojuctive world. Xhu tn'iiini ntis, 
tbo rivers, thu land scoiiuries, tin l(<n'vts, Lljo 
palaces and the thousand uiid one ptienouii.tiu Lliut 
confront us in the outside woiio, dissolve wlion 
philosophically examined, into a multituuu ul 
ideas, whose abiding place i.s tlio mind. Ihjikloy 
aa^s tboro is no boat in the tiio but in the mind 
within Ub there is no siuull, tlieio is no ta-<te, 
there U no sound, tLcru is no vimoIo <‘bjcct outside 
us. The uxistuuce oi the woild corsi.sts m the 
perceptiuns that reside in our mini, ilunie guus 
even a step higher and dous n>>t believe in the 
doctrine of neoessiiy—the law oi causation. All 
the primary and secondary quaiitics ol iiiattur 
have been placed into the mind, and what appears 
to an ordinary man, a phy.sicai object ha., boon 
reduced to a mere illusion—a iigment ol luiogina- 
tiou, in which only the uniniuutod heliovu. 

English educated men have intciproted tSankai'.^ 
ideahsiu in this light. 'JL'he doctrine ol idayu is 
an ample raviun-(i«-tre lor IhiK intuiprutuoiun. 
They try to show that bunkat eonsulers this world 
to be u mere illusion—os having no oxisteuce out¬ 
side the mind. 'They scum to umiurstand that 
just as the ultra-idealist ol the Wust cunsiduic toe 
objective world to be a mere projection ol ttio 
mind, h<tving no reality in itacix, so knanker also 
assigns no imlity «.e., tho objocuve existence to 
the phenomena of tbo world. But this n. iiot 
Sanie s point of vi<fw. lie believes in the out¬ 
side existence ol things as contrasted with the 
ideas of the inind, ond in fact^ advances a suiios of 
arguments in favour of the iealisUc world, liis 
commentary on the second chapter of the Vedaut 
Shutraa'znay be referred to in this couuectiorj. it 
ypas the Buddhistic philosophers who did not 
believe in the Outside world just like Western 


idealistic piiil<.isopber8. They were called Vygau* 
vadees, Ssiikar took up cudgels against them and 
knocked down their [lositiuu with the sledge 
hauimei blows of his arguments. Although 
H'aiikar takes up a bold position in favour of the 
roulistic world, be is not u realistic pbiiosopbvr in 
'the sense in which these words are generally 
undurstuod. lie is the idealistic ol the ultra- 
lUu.iUstic philosophers. His idealism rdoes not 
recognise mind tu bo real in opposition to the 
oxteiaal world. 'To him the whole external and 
lutorniil World is unreal. 'Thu only reality which 
Siinkar believes in, u is Atma—the undei-lying 
principlH ol uli cunsciousneKK, uxisteuce and bliss. 
I'lvciy liin.g else in unicol. The wholu psycholo¬ 
gical .ipptu.iLus IB unreal. According to the 
Jiindu piulosophy, the psychological apparatus 
cotiMi.^i. ot lluddiii—tlio prinuplool understanding, 
it).vij:i:-a--liio piiiicipU'ol all peiceptioii, lucinory 
etc., and Jfiuu Xitiiiyas— the organs of sense, 
Kiiiiua liidryub—the organs ol action mid tho 
live loJil Ih.iiias—the piinciplo of breathing. All 
these j>j schologicul lactors constitute whut is 
called in \ edunta, •Siitu-LaUi Shaiir—-the subtle 
body which, in coniact with the Atiuu which is 
passive, IS mans soul or ego tor all piactical 
purpo.si-'. It IS Ibis soul—the Jiva which 
migrates troin bii th to birth and asKumes lospon- 
Hibiiity lor alt moral actions. Sknkar does not 
recogiji/.u evun this Jiva, to bo real us compared 
with tuu real Atuiu that is eternally behind it. 

Iti.iukur's idealism begins with this subtlest Jiva 
and ends with tho grossest particle of matter, To 
him all these internal and external pheno- 
niuna me unreal, but his uiiruaiity is not an 
illusion, it means phenomenal oxisteuce in oppo* 
sition to tho real oxietouce which he assigns only 
to the Alum, 

Just uh mind and its phenomena exist in 
then own unreality, so do the objective world and 
ite uiiNtiiuiious appeutuuces. Both these unreali* 
ties ale common only in so far as they are not of 
the nature ot the reality of the Atma but ai'e 
dilioj'ont iium each other in as much as they are 
two Kuparato existences. \V ustern idealism 
uBBuits tu.it thu objective world is umeal and the 
subjoctivu world is real, haukai' says both the 
wuiios me unreal—only the Alma is real. 
Western idealism does not recognise ths ssMrate 
existence of the objective world'— it havingwiBen 
out of the mind, baukar recognises its separate 
existence opposed to the existence of the 
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Bubjdulivu wurlil. Fium Sauktir'a poiub uf view, 
tliti uuL'tialiby iHuf twu kmUa-T-tUb uiitettlicy of the 
uiiuil Hiiil tue uoredhcy of the objective world, 
both hiive their eepiirate exieteucee Avhich do uut 
diaeolve luto oue. Cjaukur cull.') the uuiuuhty of 
tuu uiiud Hiid Che woilii by the oume of Maya, 
wbiuh le uidebci'ibuble,beiug ootli oxisteacu and nou 
e^ielouce—exiotence Iruui the point ui vietv of the 
woi'iuly pueiiomuuH wuiuh e^ist to all piactioal 
pui^ioeee, add nun exiHtcuce lioiu the staud-point 
ot the Attua whioh ically uxi^tb impeiviuue to all 
chaugea Co which the exooi tiai uud luvemal pheno- 
iiioua iu'8 bUbjucL. Ah far kb the bweep uf tho 
chain ol uaUBO and uliuct gueb there 1 b Muya - that 
iB piionoinhual reality, which, il looked ut fiuui 
tho point of viuw of the eieriml and abbulute 
I'uahty ut the Atuiu, ib auillueiou—a iigineiit ot tho 
iuingination, but looked at from Ihu worldly point 
Ol viow, IK uo4d reality nut to be bruKhod a.Kide. 
i'eople havu UDhed lor thu cause ol ibo Maya, 
'iliu aiiBWcr liab alwayo bcoii aiiilhguoiiK, i-iinply 
loi the reaeon that all chubcb are included in the 
Tne law ol UKUoation doo.s nut go hvyund 
tlio periphuiy of I hu jVUiya and to unk for the origin 
ul Lite Maya la to beg tho ipieBtioii. .'uch a 
tjuehtiuii iB absurd. 

Anutht-i ijuuAtiuu i.vnlie<iiui Itic Maya i.s oLm nal. 
'i he aiiBWer iB that the Aluya le> the •voiUI, and 
iK etiOinj.1 in tiie same Bens.e ub the a'oi Id is. it 
lijK also been questioned that since the existence 
ul Che Mayu has been recognized by the Ved.iiit, 
lb It not reluvaut to b.ty that lustuad ot there 


beiog only one—Reality as the Vedani declare" 
there are t wo realities—one the Atoia which is aU 
oatled Bi^hm, and the other, the Maya which 1° 
real for all practical purpoaeii. The answer to 
this queBtioo ib that there is only one Keality, the 
absolute Reality which iu Brahm, the other is 
unreality not reality; so there are not two 
entities, but only One, »ud that One is Biabm or 
Atiuu. 

Bankar’s Brahui or Atma is the ultimate 
principle of cxistcuco, consciousuesH and bliss 
which pei'VadeB the whole creation and without 
which thoio IK no creation. While it is not of the 
lurin ot any cruatod object, it is the main basis on 
whii‘h tho existence ut every created object 
depends, it le the touut ul light, tho source of 
knowiudge, tho‘origin ul cuiibciousuess, the Matrix 
of all exmicncc, the fountain head of all happiness. 
Xhcie lb ijutliiijg that it lb not; there is nolliing 
that it lb. It lb beyond ail expression, ‘it ib 
beyond uli thiiikiiig, it ib beyond all that npiieare. 
Brain ib the ■nt’plu.saltra of all knowledge, the 
last rockbed oi existence, the infinite fount of joy. 
While i-.cvtiily one it appeals ab manifold as the 
creation. While tcully ahsolute it appears split 
up into :ib varied objects .is the universe contains. 
'X'beio i.s nothing highei than it; there is nothing 
nobler than it; there is nothing more real than it. 
The aim of Che Vedant philosophy is not to reach 
but to become Biabm, by throwing ofl'veils of the 
nescience that cover it. 


EUaCATiON IN INDIA 

BY 

Mk. r. A. SUDKAHMANIA lYEK, B.A., L.T. 


rises fioui u pet iisul of Mr. iSharp’b repoi tis 
on BducuUon in India with miuglud icul- 
lugu. btatlbliCb go to .show, what would 
perhaps strike oue as very buUbtnutury ut 

fiist sight, that during the years lUlli—18 the ex¬ 
penditure on educKtiou hob met cased *^iy many 
lakhs of rupees, the number ot schools oy thou- 
saedb and the number of schoiatb by the million, 
and yet the dibCruesiug fact romainb that even now 
only ‘i 'Z'Z per cent, ot the population is under iu- 
btructiou uk agiuust 17 88 per ueul. in ocoiUnd 
and 18 5^ per cent, lu Ruglaud aud Wales. One 
Cauuob uiue U’Om onfeseil the depicseUig tUougUt 
IhA, tuiuga going on as at piebeut, mere ns pur- 
hapB no chuuwe lU thu near or uutaut luuuio oi o 
hteiaii luuut Ul the eeusv oj a literate AmericMi 


or Ruropo. The very large mass of children yet 
to bo brought into schools, the huge sums of 
money that .will h.«.vo to be spent and the ap- 
parent disiuclmation uf the Government to launch 
on any bold measures of educational leforoi— 
those tend to confirm our fears. Oue looks in 
vain in the reports for any helpful suggestion as 
to how this boriouK problem has to be faced and 
solved. 

Mr. Sharp draws, of course, pointed reference 
to the (;up*heuvinebs of Indian education by coui- 
piuing the peiceoiage uf pupiU and stu'ileots m 
dr. condor y dehuols and Goileges lu this country 
to die total popuiatiuu with the coiiebpondlDg 
percentages in other ituportaut countries ol the 
world and ocmes to the cohclmioo that 
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“while the lower (lasses m India ara iiirgely illitoi ite, 
the middle claM is, ut least numencally, eduiaUd to h 
pitch equal tu that attained m (.ounlncs wlAise So lal 
and ceouoinic condition mure highly develupi d 

The middle class lind that biRber educ iliun 
pays and loudiv make known theirwants Tht lower 
classes though no lunger hostile arc lukewaini nid 
seldom cahiiour tor a type ol instruotiuo wlm li bi nips 
no iminediatr ind tangible reward ’ 

Thib btiiteuieot would imply tint the uml lie 
classee have not been paiticuliily itimoii to 
advauce the inteiestb oi mab^ udut tiiuii nul 
that the lowei clam»e8 do nut cut inuili 
ful it. The laet, howcvci, is tint |iKi'c 

agencies lu iiidin, diawn ino'tt_y liuni tfn 

middle tlisa, hive dint. ),;u()] wuilv in tin 

mattei of eli'meutcdui itiuu 1 n, lu udiii. to 
Mr Shaip htuisvil, uut <■} i tut cl I I I (><)() 
primaty SchuoU lu tins cui(jiti> . n i ■ 
B6,900 aie uiidei piiv&te iinn rim >< >>d 

14,U00 of these teceivo no iid nhiliin It <ui 
Uoverntiiei t. Aguii, il tliu luwu di < I • not 
clamout ioi eilucition, it Ulil> show tint u y 
are huoiaii and aie in nu wi) <iidciint h >iii, oi 
supexioi to, the lutiebpontiinR «t ts-u-. in 
countries ui the woild lliu hisuoj ul i hi< ilion 
mall the civilired tountiies ol the woiM j mils 
to the apathy and indilluieiae ul the niis i tu 
all populai education, and it tlii'y tin 

ot it at ail, it IS only .citci tiio^ b ivo bci n 1 <hc< ■{ 
through it at hist. Eveii now lu spiti ul so 
many yeaib of uuiveiHx) education m l.tir,tind 
and ID wpite also ot the deni ends ul the upii en 
tativee ol laboui that the nge oi ci>iii|>iilsiu)i mu t 
be raised, do wo not he.ii ol laigo nunilieis ol tiiu 
labouiing elites compl uning tint tlu niw 
Education Act with all its gniiuitiLs un t 
financial loss to the familiesot the aduKscent uts 
as a gieat haidbbip and intlitth a hu.iv^ bh iin on 
the parent by depiiviug him ul the wages ul liis 
adolescent children f 

it le indeed high time that the (Juvn ntm nt 
did something veiy subhtiiitiil tu nuiun the 
charge so oiten levelled against them ulwiiitol 
intei^t in the mattei ot the gonei t) eiiti,'litcii 
ment of the masses in this lounti} When a 
responsible njember of Goveinuinnt like hii 
idankarau Natr who must be tiusfod < m hill^ to 
weigh hiB words betore giving public expression 
to them puts it on lecord that 

‘ it 18 the univoreal belief, and tliou is lit lie doubt ih it 
facts unfortunately tend to support it, tint I’nimry 
iilnglisb education for the mssAes and higher <(luca- 
tion for the middle classes are discouraged loi political 
reasms,’ 

the Uovernment must rub their eyes and look 
about themselves indeed I The unfoituuate thmg 


IS that the Uuveitiiiient tneujselves have to admit 
lliu indn tinent aitboiigli they may not be wtlhog 
to admit the validity ui the giounds on which 
biiili indictmunt is bibed The Kohulution of 
the (joveinuiuit of Jndi.t ol llMd ‘indiuatedas 
an uiiii tiiu (hubUnn ol the number of Piimary 
Sctioolb <nd piipilb lu the not disUint lutuie,’ but 
such .Ul ud' nice hia not yet been made. 

“The miiiilnr of (.hihiiti} undergoing oh men* ary 
mstiui lioi) IS now fa,74>',i()l which is equivalent to 
28 p*^! mill < { ihi po| ilitiiii Uiiig 45per<ent ot 
tlir in >h iiid 'I p'I ><i)( ut the i< iiijlr population. 
Disccui loiiit, s tu se ligiiKs.ir lliev un dlill more 
Ml wluii Ji 1 iMiinnil Kcl that W per criil ul the 
cliilclicii 111 cuugi gilid lu till luwcp primary 
• lisas I'sliiiil iJiglii 1 (dm iiion in Indiiiuiis 
Ul I III iiiv <d ihi d'Mlopmcnl ulspeiial 

\ cK iliuj il I u >ls IS lir beuiiiJ hoiid {hliiipj 

1 li< r-'< >ist ddiiiiiil (t ) tile ttpin-.iuu ol 
ludu til I ( i 1 ti >nl Is ilu slow Riuwtb ul mdusliifs 
and tbi sli mss ol i| ii.il in suppuitiig iIkui 
W ill iiidiislij ImiijiI iik III isuiicd, studi Ills wuuld 
II lllll> ( MH I IW II I liui Icihliulogu ll IllbtltlitlUUS 
would litl ml iiiultipli {>hiri | Ih'tt has l)< en 
no l•(lllll liii iiciil ji>bMiiiin< lui cdutatJunul 
•.\{<mli(iii 0 (III I l^l tsliup Cjiunqueiinial 

I puj I 1 K !<•) 

Ihe ciiht iiiti<iiU> chks, why all tins? 
Willi hi l•(ua .<\iiii'-> thit the Ooveiuiuont 
UuuM l>iv< Iduiidi I. 1 SO'’ butoly, it ih not tor 
IV lilt cd cxpiiuiiic 111 1 icbliijg idiiuitional pto- 
bicms such s lhos« llay no cuniiuiiUd with in 
tlnsc'Uiiuy Liii c •({> ut cleuiuncaiy clucu- 
tiuii 111 Ijtigluid hi Mill on much tho bauiu Jitios 
as lieic Ntitlni • m i( ho bind that India is a 
countiy iMlh no udin itional tiuditioiiH ot itb own 
wliue it is iliUii ult tj get educ'itioii spread, if 
within less tiiui a gcnexation the backwird 
lMiili[>piiio'‘ hive Ucii made liteiate, suioly 
u<Iuc.itioii III J ndi I c (uiiot be uu lusupeiable pio- 
blem uxeept [ici h ips lot the vviil to action on the 
pirt ol the Clovuiimciit Noi can it be laid at 
thu dooi ul tliu people thattlioy uie unwilling to 
coupuiilo wall the (uveinmonl in the matter, 
iui iciuidiug to the litcst letuiUh, out of a total 
txpondituK ul Kb 1,1J8 lakhs on education in 
Indiapiivale tundb cuiitiibuted Dldlakhsoi 45 5 
per cent ,^whbic<ib in 1015 out ol a total ezpendi- 
tuie ut 7,K5U lakhb ot clulhus, ptivate funds con* 
tributi'd only .17.5 i.ekhs oi 4 8 per cent. 

It lb indeed pa>betio—the confession ol the 
Governuiont of indiu that their educational pohoy 
‘ iina .it times been lacking in foresight and 
peispecrivo,’ ind that they 'admit the errois of 
the past, and obk tor time tu repair them.’ One 
would have thought undet such cireumstaiftes 
they would be willing to tiansfei the whole of 
education to the ohaige ot iadtan Ministers in 
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^be new era to be inaugurated and leave to them 
the task of repairing the admitted errors of the 
past. This indeed seems to have been the view 
urged by the committee that con.oidorod the qncM 
tion in 1917, frfun whoso report the Govcrtnnont 
of India quote tho following : 

“ At first sight this ahiindonm(>nf. of I'otitrol, liv tli<‘ 
ceutr»l or provincial Rovornmojit of a doinirtment s-i 
vitally fundampnt:il to a National S.thriiir of oilnca- 
tioiR would appear to l>e franght with grave- il.mgcrs 
Nor are all Ihose wholly illn.sory. Tt is .I'lif'- posvililo. 
even prohiihle, that at first efti<o«'ni-v wtll ht- saorilii-.-d 
to other ^if>n.s!fl^*rationa and tlial ?h- popn'.u-ly clf.-icrl 
body will vole inuin y N.r the les-s ('ssential ohjeefs .ntfl 
neglect th - provision for training and mstii- tiuii. 
Pnt’imless an opportunity for inial.ihi-s is t'lven. 
nothing will helearned. Kxperienip will, we l-elie'e 
hegel greater wtKdoin. :ind tli.il in no loiig t'lii-- om o 
It IS realiKi-d that eclin-.ition is l.|i>- Imsni'-ss ol lli, 
poop'e. then the jipuple will see li- i* that llu- r !.-. I- r| 
rei-resentalives proenn- llieni i-llic-ient le n hers m l.heir 
Ki'liools. Again it is oiilv Uins that ediie ilinii i-in 
ht-eonie really national. :ind il the di i-i.ini! aris-- as 
we helieve il will arise, an elec-ted ('oiin<-il ot ihis l.ind 
Will ho .ilik* to raise niniiey l-ir edin lll■lll Iri iii 
snnrees that never eoiild In- tapped hv .< t! ‘vi laiient 
o( tfie existing ofUci il tvpn '* 


And yet the Government of India think there 
iH a * compolUng case for retaining Secondary and 
University education in the hands of tho officia] 
and more experienced h-alf of the provincial 
governments.’ And if one looks into their reasons 
for tho I'oconimcndations, one has to confess that 
iit tho hack of tlieii- mind there lurks the fear 
that if traiisfurrod to tho Ministers education 
may spread in n manner disconcerting to their 
views of guardianship and rule. Tho only 
answer to (Kioplo holding such a fear is that 
c'lntainnd in tlie words of a Oovonior-Gonera! of 
Itiilia in the nhddle of thu 19lh Century : 

“SiiTiiiiir ohiwtnms have hern urged agaioKt our 
altemtding to proinoto tin- (‘(hii-iition of our native 
snhjt’t (s. lint Imw iinworliiv it would bp of a lihoral 
(jovri'iiiiinit to give wi'ight to such ohjootionsi . . 

. . . . All that rutri's ciin do is to merit 

itoiiiinion hv promoting the Imppines.s of thoso lyider 
llii'Mi. II we fipi'hinu our duty in this respect, the 
piMtitudc ot I lull.I and tlio admiration of tho world will 
,11-1',>111)1,ui\ oor ii.nno thrmigh all ages, whatever may 
h(> tip- l•l•Vl^lll(.l‘lMs ot I'litiiritv.” 


Dr. Slater on “South Indian Villages”* 

T’.Y 

MR. K. M. RWIKKAK, r.\-, (Oxon). 


r was one of tlm standing complaints of I ini' m 
odiicitinnists that suhjocts wliioh Ind |'iim-Iv 
an Indian tntori-.sl, Imwovoi- i-jtil {'or tho 
duvelopmont of Indian N itiou-ilitv-ind tin pi i 
gro.-^sof Indian culbuio, fiiul no adoqiiato I'lif'’ in 
t)io caricula of our univorsjtios Till vi-i-y n-in iitlv 
tliirt^was iindoubtodly trun. fnlia'i i>is*n;y 
w.i.s ,1 secondary subject and no )iM»fior fai'illfip- 
existed anywhere in India for tui intpip l'•e 
fltij'ly of it. Indian economics wei*e us l.ii 
as the TTniversity authorities were concorned .in l 
they oven went r.o tho extent of forfii'y di-i'o 
our throats the ahsolutulv innpph'rahlo priticipl' s 
of .1 system of national economics wl^'-h tlio 
peculiar conditions of England hid given vi“o to. 
The univereity authoiitles seenied to h.avo for¬ 
gotten the very existonoe of eeonomlc phenomma 
in India, apart of course from the principles of 
Free trade, inqierinl proferenre, cxciso d.iitv and 
the rest. 

With the growth of Indian influereo in the 
Univeraitros all these have changed and now ten- 

**Sf>jne South Im/ian ViUng^a By Dr. Oilbort 
Slater Prof, of Economics, Madras University: Publi¬ 
shed by the Oxford Uaivorsity Press 1918. 


d'-ncies h ive asserted themselves separate chairs for 
Iiidian icorioiiiic.s hive been e.stabliahed and atu- 
il-'Uts have l)'‘en eiipoiiniged to study economic 
priru-ipl'-s in relution to tlie main farts around 
Ihmii, Tlio result ha.s lieoii that during the laat 
fo-” yriis we h-ivn an increasing tnaea of 
iK'-iirate iof.nination iihout the economic condi- 
tion.s of nn-ii) India Siiicli a collection of etatistice 
and inform.ition is nhsnliitoly inviiluahle loth for 
II proper understanding of Indian life and for the 
fP’ idiril devel ipment of a school of n-ientifie Indian 
pconoTiiies. Ileal India is rnml India and there¬ 
fore it is ill relation to ngrieiiUnral conditions 
thit wein India hare to study economic-s 

Tho e.ssential pndiminary to tho establishment. 
ef n proper s^’st.em of national economics for India 
is the scientific collection of facts with legard to 
tho life land ainl labour of the people who live 
in the non-urhan arena. Without a vsat amount 
of nuthonticated facta on this matter with regard 
to every part of India, nothing in tho nature of 
an Tiidinn school of eeonomicjt is possible. Thus 
the first atages of Indian activity in econorolo 
study is twiind to be an intensive survey 
of local foots, in fact a fragmentation of the mun 
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field of eoonomioa, Thie principle has been well 
reoogoised of late in India and the last two years 
have seen euoh notable contributions aa Dr. 
Harold to Otauns’s “ Land and L ibour in a Deccan 
village” Jack’s '* Economic Life of a Bengal Dis¬ 
trict,” Prof. Mukherjea’s “ Foundation of Indian 
economics” and more important than these to ns 
in Southt-rn India Dr. Gilbert Slater’s boolc on 

Some South Indian Villages.” 

The work under review is a collection of e«.«ays 
by selected students on the economic Hfo of 
their native villages. The essays are written 
after a pattern suppUel by Dr. Slater in which 
■uSictent care is taken to bring out tlin main 
facts. For this purpose ho prepared a question 
at once elaborate and cmiprohensive dosling witk 
all the phases of the economic life of the villago. 
This gives the work n certain nniformit^'and 
arrangement which are most useful for purposes 
of reference. In n work like this meunt as 
ground work for further study, firrancemeut of 
Pacts is almost everything. One who ir for in¬ 
stance studying the system of w;<ge.s in South 
India has now only to turn to the sections 
dealing with it in these Essays, and his v..)t got 
to Wivde through the whole book bHfors they 
come across their necessary bits of information. 
We congratulate Dr. Slater on the pluu and 
arrangement of the woik. 

It is when we come to the conclusions druAvn 
by Dr. Slater that we feel bound to tlis'-'Ant. Dr. 
Slater shows a fatal facility to draw corn tusiorH 
based on insufficient grounds. Thus he assort.^ 
on the bosis of his experience of a few villages 
that Indian labour is extraordinarily inetficierit, 
and estimates that one day’s work by a British 
agricultural labour is roughly equ d to a week’s 
work by an Indian- ryot (P. 17). We may b-* 
permitted to observe that Dr. Stater’s experience 
is too slight and the bases of his oliservation too 
meagre to justify any such wild asseition. Dr. 
Slater may be a thoroughly sound authority on 
English agi'iculbural etuuiomics and he may even bo 
credited with some knowledge inevitabiv super 
ficial qP the working of some fluiith Indiau 
VOlages. To make such a wild and swooping 
awertiOb as that a day’s work by a British 
agricultural labourer is equal to a woek’s work by 
fM Indian ryot without in any way indicating 
the grounds op which he takes his stand or the 
process of thought by which he came hy that 
conclusion, Is only to take away from such a book 
as the one under Review its essentially scientific 
character apd give to it the appearance of a 
pr^diced Aaglo-lcdian prodootion. 


But after all to the reallv scientific students 
such rash statements, which are hy no means 
rare either in the introduction or in the conclu¬ 
sion do not count for much. We are not con¬ 
cerned ss to what Dr. Slater thinks or what 
opinion he holds of Indian labour on Indian 
Village. The value of the book to the stadent 
lies in the fact that in these essays we have for 
the first time the true picture of South Indian 
Villages set in correct economic perspective. “Wo 
may not agree with Dr. Slater either that ** low 
wages, low elficiencyand high abstinence .form the 
ground plan of the pal tern " or that “ social and 
religious conditions and customs contribute to 
such a state.” But the facts of economic life nro 
there reproduced with nccurscv and colouring 
and the intelligent render need not necepsarily 
take Dr. Slater either nf-' a guide or as an in- 
terprotor. 

Sensitive Plants. 

“8irJngadi.s Bose, of the Pre.sidcncy College, Cal- 
cutt.T, announces that h.' Las discovered that plants 
receive and re.spond to the long ether waves used in 
wireless signallicg.”—-(A’c«/er.) 

The lilies in the garden. 

The daisies in the corn. 

They know all men’s secrets 
As soon as they are horn. 

If you would learn the history 
Of the European Powers, 

Don’t go to the newspapers. 

Go to t.lio flowers. 

The Ro.se lias sent an answer 
To many an S, O R.; 

The Olive pot the Peace-news 
An ago before the Press ; 

The Cactus know the temper 
Of tlie Oreiit Four in a week ; 

And the private views of Parliament 
FilKr through the Leek 

The lilies in the garden, 

The daisioR in the corn. 

They knew all men’s secrets 
Before the men were born 

* 4 

They didn’t come through wireless, 

But through still stranger powers : 

The titiiversal secrets 

In I'he keeping of the fiowers. 

Daily Hentld ,' 



Mr. Montagu on the Goveriiment of India Bill 


Hi) Bt. Hon. Mr. E. 9. Montngu, Secretary 
of State for India, in movitig the Secon«l 
Beadiog of the Ooveruntenb of India Hill 
in the Houee of Corntruim on the fibh 
June, said :— 

Z beg to more 

“ That the BiU be now read a second time.” 

The House haring now somewhat approximated, but 
by no means reached its ordinary aspect on Indian 
Debates, I rise to discharge the liigbly import.mt 
task, a task of which I fully realise the responsibilitv, 
of asking this House, on behaif of His Maje.st.y 's 
Oovernnftnt, to read a second time the Bill whicii has 
been printed and circulated. I desire to avoid going 
into.detaUB upon this necessarily cmnplicittcil anil 
technical measure. I have flooded the House, la n s- 
poDseto requests, and in order to give informatiun to 
it as far as 1 possibly could, with a senes ut elabor ite 
documents, and those will obviate, liecoiisi' I will .is- 
sume that the House bas mastered the.se doi nijuTit''. 
a large amount of technical diHiiiiiHitiou. 

Answering Criticisms 

But in view of certain criticisms I w.inl once again 
tu repeat the origin of this Bill. When I took onicc 
two years ago much work leailiug u(> to the iireijaiM 
tion of a Bill of this kind had already been done 
Despatches containing se.bomea fur reform bad pa>ist>d 
between the Government of India and my predei-eawr. 
uiid out of thoir proposals and bis rnlicisms ol tlieni 
bad emerged this principle, Ibat to niy iiredecessor 
DO reform of the Government of India would lie ac¬ 
ceptable wbk-li did not involve thu transfer uf ro.s|ioii- 
sibility from tbe.se Houses to the people of India. J 
took up the work where tlio Chancollor ol tlio Kxclie- 
quer left It, and the pruiiounc.oiuent of tho2()l(i Angiist 
followed, a part uf which was that my acceptance of 
the Viceroy's invitation to proceed to India had been 
authorised by His Majesty'sGovernment No sooikt 
was that pronouncement made than 1 appointed a 
very important India Office Committee, pre-sidod over 
by Sir William Duke, au ox-Lieutonant-Governur of 
Bengal, a member of my Council and an Indian (bvil 
Sei*vant—I repeat all bis qualifications because it is 
suggested in eome quarters that this Bill arose spon¬ 
taneously in the minds of the Viceroy and niy.si-lf 
wilhout previous inquiry or consideration, under the 
influence of Mr Lionel Curtis. 1 have never yet been 
able to understand that you approach the merits of 
any discussion by vain efforts to approximate to its 
authorship. I do not even now understand that India 
or the Empire owes anything more or anythiug less 
than a great debt of gratitude to the paffriotic and 
devoted services Mr. CiTrtishas given to tlie consider¬ 
ation of this problem. But this Committee, presided 
hy Sir William Duke, sat at the India Office from 
A.ugU8t until I left for Indiu, acoompaniort by 
I Duke, Lord Donougbniore, and Mr. Chur 

les Roberta, on the 20th of Ootobor. Wo held repealed 
conferenoes in the enforced leisure of a long sea vo- 
yag*. and discuseed the problem almost daily on 
Di^rd-ship up to the time when we reached India, 
^ j Q® joined by Mr. Bbupeodra Nath Basu^ 

and Sir William Vincent, a member of the Viceroy's 
executive Council. Bpontaneously, as a necessary con- 
seqaences of all these deliberations, as a necessary 


consequence of the terms of the pronouncement of the 
20th August, and as a necessary and inevitable conae* 
queoce of an unprejudiced study of the question, we 
reached the couclusion upon which this Bill is based, 
a ooDcluaioD reached after listening to iooumerable 
deputations, after six months of Conference with non- 
officials and officials, after continuous discussion with 
the Government in the provinces, and- at Delhi with 
the beads of all tbo local Governments. From the 
time 1 returned to London, a new India Office Com¬ 
mittee, presided over by Mr. Charles Roberts, and 
containing a large number uf those Civil servants who 
have taken part in this discussion, and whose services 
1 have had the privilege to comnfand, bavo sat upon 
and di.scuascd all the criticisms that have reached us 
on the Bill. Hlr Willinm Duke, Sir James Hrunyate 
and Sir Thomas Holdurnoss were members. Sir 
James Mc.ston, the present Kinance Member of the 
Government of India, was homelastyear and helped 
111 the (loliberatioiis of this Committee. In recent 
inontbs it lias been assisted by Sir Frank Sly, Mr. 
Feetharii, Mr Su-pheiisori, and Mr. Maddiman. 

The Drafting of Ibe Bill. < 

This Committee has been concerned in drafting the 
Bill, and in considering all despatches and telegrams 
and criticisms upon the scheme originally proposed. 

Aftnr f.hi.H prolonged disciis.sion and deliberation of 
almost exactly two years lu extent, 1 now ask with 
some coiilideiico for tho Sec.oiid Reading of the Bill, 
which 1 do not licsitato to say has been as carefully 
prepared and considered in all its aspects as it is 
po.ssiblo to cunividor a measure oftbis kind. 

A General Agreetnttit. 

i ask for the Second Roadiag of the Bill to-day for 
two roaHon.s. First uf all there is so much general 
agreement on all sides in India and here as to its pro¬ 
visions, so much general agreomont and such import¬ 
ant points of dilTeronce on methods side by side, that 
1 do not leliove tlicre is any way of getting on until 
we examine the details of the measure in a Committee 
representing Parliament. Second Reading points, as 
1 think I .shall show, are points on W^ich there is 
general ugrocmmit, both in India and here. There are 
very important differences—diiTorcnces which I do not 
wisli to minimise -as to methods, and you will never 
get to a discussion of tlmse methods inflnitoly techni¬ 
cal, until you have a small body constituted which 
will take eviiletu-e and consider the altornativo merits 
or demerits of the dilTereiit. plains, ft is our intention, 
if tile House gives a .Second Reading to this measure 
to-day, to ask that it should he referred to a Joint 
Committee of both Houses, and that Joint Committee 
should consider all the quostion.s that are involved. 

1 cannot empliasise too strongly that it is the Govern¬ 
ment's wish that that Committee should discuss 
the matter not only from the point of view ^detailed 
examination, hut from the point of view of the exami¬ 
nation of alternative methods. Lot it have free scope. 
Let the House appoint a Committee to go into the 
whole question, and, as I have said before, so recently 
us a fortnight ago, although I believe from the bottom 
of my heart that you dare not and ought not to do 
less than we propose in this Bill, I shall be glad, and 
the Government will be glad, to take the advice of 
the Committee on any alternative method wbieh 
really and actually promises at least as muoh. 
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A VmI PffoU«ai. 

I would ooly add one thing. W« hare so manjr 
raipoasibllltiea in this House, so many important 
questions needing ooosideratlon, that perhaps India 
looms quite smally to many Members; but this pro* 
biem to 315,000.000 of people eagerly awaiting, so far 
aa they are politioally educated, the decision of this 
House —^0 India this subject is all-important. Let no 
man join in this Debate, let no man aooept the incal* 
oulably responsible task of helping—and we want 
help, it is a difficult enough problem to require help— 
of helping on the Committee unless be is prepared to 
go there constructively, and not destructively, to help 
tm as perfect a plan as can be devised, and not with 
the inteniioD to delay or thwart legislation, which, in 
my mind, and in the minds of the House, 1 hope, it is 
absolutely essential to carry out. 

Ad Impatient India. 

The second reason why’^I would urge the assist* 
anoe of the House in the passage of the Second Read¬ 
ing to*day is the impatience—I think the legitimate 
impatience—with which India is waiting a start upon 
the .policy enuniciated now two years ago. That 
policy was announced, and this Bill was drawn up 
with a view to meeting existing conditions in India. 
Believe me, my experience of India, my experience of 
the Oovemment of India now extending over some¬ 
thinglike six years' of office, make me confident that 
there Is no more fallacious platitude, no more obvious 
fallacy than that which is on the lips of so many 
oritios of Indian affairs,—that it is a country which 
never changes, a country which undergoes none of 
the emotions which other countries experience. One 
old Indian friend of mine, who has been engaged upon 
public affairs in this country, who has been absent 
from bis own fourteen months only, and who returned 
to It the other day, told me when last I saw him that 
he thought politically it was a different place to 
fourteen months ago. The War, the causes of the 
War, the objects of the War, the speeches of those 
who conducted the political aspects of the War have 
had their effect from one end of India to the other, 
and have even reached, as the documents which I 
published themselves show the Government of 
Madras. 

The ProDonneeraent of Angust 20tb. 

The pronouncement of the 20th August promised 
that substantial steps in the direction of responsible 
Oovemment should be taken as soon as possible. 
There is no use for pronouncements that are not ful¬ 
filled ; there is no use for pronouncements which take 
gsologioal epochs to fulfil. Doubts are already 
beginning to appear. It is suggested already—unwor¬ 
thily suggested, wickedly suggested, but still-suggest¬ 
ed—tba^ we made the announcement and declared the 
intention of His Majesty's Government in order to 
secure loyalty from the Indian peoples during the War, 
and that now we have achieved victory we are not 
going on with our purpose. I only meniion that to 
show that, in ray opinion, as in the opinion of the 
Oovsraor of Bombay, delay, inexcusable delay, 
unneoessary delay, would be frtal to our purpose. For 
that re^n after two years* consideration of this 
problem I venture to suggest to the HoUse that I have 
shown no undue haste in briogiog tbit Bill before the 
House of Commons. First it used to be said, “ Oh, 


[ JtTtl 

you must not Introduce the Bill until the opinione of 
the Idbal Governments have been published and see 
have had an opportunity of reading them." I promhigd 
the opinions of the local Governments, and the 
opinions of the local Oovemments have been published 
in aooordanoe with that promise. To a very large 
extent they are irrelevant, because, despite the letters 
which have been published and the arguments they 
have used in them, they have produced, at a subse¬ 
quent date, an alternative plan, about which I shall 
have something to say later on. But they are pub¬ 
lished. Now, when they are published, comes tbs new 
argument, " You are hurrying on the Second Read¬ 
ing of the Bill, when ws have not bad time to read the 
papers." So, first you say, *'Do not takrthe Bill 
because we want the papers." Then, when the papers 
do appear, you say, " Give us time to read the papers." 
In other words, for the man who does not want to do 
something, the day on which you ask him to do some¬ 
thing is always the wrong day. 

Two White Papers. 

I have published also, in order to avoid discussion 
to day, two White Papers. One White paper 
explains, as clearly and as concisely as I could do it, 
the actual effect of the Clauses of the Bill. The other 
White Paper shows what the existing Government of 
India Act, passed in 1915, will look like if these 
Amendments are made in it, for this Bill hat been 
drafted with a view to automatic consolidation and 
the Government of India Act, 1915, embraces a very 
large number of Statutes. It is suggested that when 
this Bill has been passed bv the Houses of Parliament 
it shaH be automatically included in the existing Act, 
and will itself disappear as a separate Act. In order 
to see the effect of that process—the best form of 
legislation, I venture to think; when you have a pre¬ 
vious Statute—I have published and circulated a copy. 
That, I hope, will avoid the necessity at this stage of 
going into details A few more words I must say as 
to the form of the Bill. In the first place, it may be 
said—it has been said—that we propose to rely so 
much on rules and regulations under the Bill that the 
Bill itself is only a skeleton. 1 need not remind the 
House that there are many precedents for that 
procedure, in fact, in almost every Statute referring 
to the Government of India, I think that prooMure 
has been adopted. But I would aleo remind the House 
that deliberately, of intention, in accordance with the 
terms of the pronouncement of the 20th August, this 
Bill does not pretend to give to India a Constitution 
that will endure. It is transitional; it is a bridge 
between Government by the agents of Parliament and 
Government by the representatives of the peoples of 
India. It must be in such a form that it ^all be not 
static, butnhiid—that alterations can be made in it 
from time to time, and that you should not form a 
rigid Constitution by Statute which could not be 
altered except by trespassing at intervals upon the over 
—burdened and oyer-mortgaged time of this House, 
Therefore we have resorted to the plan of precedent, 
of asking that details shall be aooomplishsd by rules. 
Let me hastec to add that this is one of the points 
upon which I approach this problem with sn open 
mind. If there is anything in which it is suggested 
. should be done by rule which the House would prefer 
to be done by Statute, let us by all means, in the Com¬ 
mittee Btage, incorporate it in the Statu^ althoui^ 
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let u« tr;^ st the lame time to avoid rigidity, which I 
believe, would be fatal to our purpoie. I would add 
alfo that it ia uot our iutentiou to prevent the oootrol 
by ParUameot of these rules and regulations. The 
Bill provides that they shall be submitted to both 
Houses. The principle which it is intended to embody 
in these rules it is intended should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee which it is proposed to be set up, and 
the policy of the rules,*if not the actual wording of the 
rules, will therefore be carefully considerod at the 
same time as the Bill itself. I regard that as essen- 
tialT It has always been said that the Morley>Minto 
^port was largely by the rules made underit. 1 am not 
* at the moment prepared to argue whether or not that 
is so, but4 want on this occasion to avoid any possibi¬ 
lity of that charge beiag levelled. Therefore I hope 
that Parliament will not lose control of the Bill until 
the policy which is to be embodied in the rules has 
also been laid down by Parliament. 

The Bill 

I come now to the Bill itself. What I would like to 
do, vf I may, is to start afresh and try to take the 
House with me, if 1 can and if it is not too ambitious 
a project, in realising that if you start from the place 
where the authors of this Bill started, the form of the 
Bill and the recommendations of the Bill are inevit¬ 
able. Where did we start? We started with the 
proDouncement of the 20tb August, 1917. I propose 
to ask: Is there any body who questions to-day the 
policy of that pronouncement ? It is no use accepting 
It unless you mean it; it is no use meaning it unless 
you act upon it; and it is no use acting upon it unless 
your actions are in conformity with it. Therefore 1 
take it that Parliament, or at any rate this House, will 
agree that the policy of the pronouncement of the 20tb 
August must be the basis ot our discussion—the pro¬ 
gressive realisation of responsible government, pro¬ 
gressive realisation by degress, by stages, by steps— 
and those steps must at the outset be substantial. 
Tnat pronouncement was made in order to achieve 
what I believe is the only logical, the only possible, 
the only acceptable meaning of Empire and Demo¬ 
cracy, namely, an opportunity to all nations flying the 
Imperial flag to control their own destinies. [An Hon. 
Heipber: ‘‘Hatioosl'’] I will oume to nations in a 
moment. I will beg no question. The Hon. Member 
raises the question of nations. Whether it be a 
nation or not, we have promised to India the pro- 
ressive realiMtion of responsible government. We 
ave promised to India and given to India a repre¬ 
sentation like that of the Dominions on our Imperial 
Conference. India is to be original member of the 
League of Nations. Therefore 1 say, whatever diffi¬ 
culties there may be in your path your Impuial task 
is to overcome those difficulties and to hmp India on 
the path, of nationality, however much you may re- 
oognisw—and 1 propose to ask the House to consider 
them—the difficulties which lie in the path. 

Supposing for a moment there are those who con¬ 
sider that ilUnpire has justified itself when you give to 
a country satisfactory law and order, adequate peace, 
decent institutions, and a certain measure of prosperity 
wder the defence that you have provided; supposing, 
in other words, there are people who believe that you 
have fulfilled your mission when you have run the 
country as an estate, and not as a county at all; 
(Ten ttira, approaoUng it from the other poipt, there 


are large proposals in this Bill which command 
from them. There are the proposals for devolution, 
the proposals for decentralisation. 1 have heard no 
orHic in these two years who has not told me that it 
is absolutely eesential to get greater freedom for the 
Qovemment of India from the India Office. I have 
hardly met a critic who has not told me that it is 
absolutely essential for the local Governments to get 
more freedom from the Qovemment of India. 1 think 
that is agreed. 1 do not think that anybody ques¬ 
tions that, from the point of view of administrative 
convenience, if on no higher grounds, Government by 
dispatch, with all its cumbrous machinery, all its 
□eoessarily delaying methods,all the difficulties attend¬ 
ing, upon considering and reconsidering plana and 
projects over thousands of miles of land and thousands 
of miles of sea, all that ought to be got rid of. I ask 
Parliament to assent to this proposition, that you 
cannot get rid of it unless you sutetitute something 
else for it. Now and to-day you cannot have a gov¬ 
ernment more bureaucratic and less dependent upon 
Parliament, without being dependent upon, anything 
else, than you have at present. The only possible 
substitute for government by dispatch is government 
by vote. The only possible way of really aohieving 
devolution and making the unit, when you have 
chosen the unit, responsible for the management 
ol its own affairs, is to make the Government 
of that unit responsible to the representatives 
of the people. If you simply say, “ Let us have an 
irresponsible Goverumeot in a province, and let the 
Government of India not interfere and the Secretary 
of State not interfere, and Parliament not interfere, 
you have a policy which is merely the enthronement 
of bureaucracy and the very negation of the progres¬ 
sive realisation of responsible government. 

Unit of Govemmeat 

Therefore, I go a step further. In order to realise 
responsible government, and in order to get devolution, 
upon which there is general agreement, you must gra¬ 
dually get rid of Government by the agents of Parlia¬ 
ment and replace it by Government by the agents of 
the reproseotiitives of the peoples of India. In other 
words, you have to choose your unit of Government, 
and you have got in that unit to create an electorate 
which will control the Government. What la tbs unit 
that you are chosing to be ? Some people would say, let 
us be content with the unit of the local Government 
area—the Pariah Council (lam notusii^termiof art, 
but terms which have signiticanoe for this country), the 
county council, the rural district council, the munici¬ 
palities—in other words, that you should give respon¬ 
sible Self-Government in the area of local Govern¬ 
ment. That is already being done under the terms of 
the Joint Report, but that is not enough, for two 
reasons. The first is this: The policy of complete 
local Self-Government was adopted by I<ord Ripon in 
1883, and we are now proceeding to carry it out, after 
a delay of something like thirty-five years. It it not 
enough to answer the new conditions arising out of 
the world War by fulfilling a promise made thirty-five 
years ago, and therefore that is one reason why you 
must give something more than local Self-Oovemmentt 
But there is another reason. You are not writing on 
a clear, clean slate. You are writing, and ri^tly. In 
continuation of chapters which have been written 
before. You are building on foundations tlMt nlrndf 
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exist. It IB m the province that you must look for 
your unit, beoauae it is m the proviuces that tbo great 
eduostional results of Lord Morley's Reform Bill have 
been achieved He made the Legislative Coimcils 
representative to some extent ot the people, with a 
very small electorate and practically no powers 
beyond powers of criticmm. But it is the existence of 
those councils which has awakened the appetite for 
Self-Government, and have added to the appreciation 
ofSelf-Goveromeni in India, and it is therefore to my 
mmd, abeolutely inevitable that we should proceed to 
devote ourselves to taking the Morley-Mintu ('ouncils 
a stage further in their development Iboroloie it is 
to the provinces that we go, and the provinces are 
begmnmg to be the units of local patiiotisin m Icdia 
1 do not say that as time goes on vou will not siibst in 
tially modify the size and boundaries ul your provm- 
ees. Borne of them are very art ihcial But whnn vou 
do,Ushouldbem conformity with the wish's ol the 
inhi^ltants of the provinces, and not bv e\c‘ciitivu 
aelion. 

If I have carried the House with me m the su,;g‘*3 
tiOB that the province IS the unit iii which we shall 
siaii a progressive realisation of responsilile (.■"vern* 
meat, what are the difhiuities that w''li>vtt<) ( u o ^ 
They were suggested in the Joint Hepoit I will eiii 
phaeise them again It does India no good piirpoHe 
to attempt to avoid them, but they are not iignments 
against our purpose They are arguments which we 
must overcome ihe dillicullies are tin sc i dicier 

the system of education whii h has been given to India 
by British rulers, education h is not been sprcul wide 
You have a very small iractmo of the popnhtion 
highly educated and a vory largi piopoiUoii <>i tiie 
population oot educated ai all You hav secondly 
great differences ot race and religion and gre it diffi¬ 
culties arising out of the hatsh customs ctini prri opts 
of caste 1 cannot help lielieviug that tlieio is no 
batter way of getting uvei IhoRo ditliculties iliui hy 
representative institutions J'heri is ou gieatc i stiiiiu 
lus to education, there is no beftui way of iiromoting 
community of action or of overcoming the k orhitios 
of caste than by settrag to the popuiitioii i com¬ 
mon task to do together, to work out tfie pros[>oii(y of 
thaiT country Many ul th who wnl^e on India 
assure us ot the insuperablo obdacles presouted hy 
caste. It can only be a gradual proccii to get rt 1 ui 
these hsrsbnessesand acerhiUosto which 1 leler. But 
every step you take in this direction l>rmgsyou nr irrr 
to the day when the population will uol snficr as i 
consequence of difterom es ot caste It b is begun it 
18 idle to say there le no difierencc ul rocont yo trs m 
the conditions When you roaliat tin t<ut that men 
of all castes hnd themselves lu the came third (lass 
railway carnage, the way ID which soldierH write to 
me that men ot all castes mess together, tlie work 
which is being done by the members ol tlu higher 
caste in helping the conditions and devoting them- 
selves to the social problems afforded by the lower 
eastes, you WiU realise that those problems are on the 
way to being solved. The other day 1 c«me across a 
case of a co-ooprative society run by a committee 
ooDslstlog Ol Brahmanas, non Brahmanas, caste 
Hudup, and Fanchamas. They met to discuss this 
movement of co-operation, which has grown enormous¬ 
ly m India, u^er a tree of thiee levels—the Brah- 
manas on one terrace, the noo-Brahmanas a little 
lower dowOf'and the Panehamas a little lower stlU. 


They discusssed the busioess of the co-operative so¬ 
ciety in that way. Do you imagine that that is going 
to endure^ Some one will have a diflerenoe with 
someone else in discussing the management of affaire 
and will talk to him There is no better way of pro¬ 
moting democratic customs than by working them 
through democratic institutions 

Tram the Electors. 

Despite all these difficulties I therefore say the 
essence of the problem is to tram the electors I, de¬ 
sire to express, on behalf of the Government of India 
and the India Office, and. I hope, of this House, our. 
appreciation of the excellent work done by Lord 
Bouthborougli s Committee An electorate'has been 
formed , that is to -siy, proposals have been made to 
put 1,000.000 voters on the register But you do not 
form an elector lie by that mere process You have 
to get tbom to vote aud you have to get them to 
understand what a vote mo ins You have to get them 
to appreciate the results ot a vote. There is only one 
way of doing that, and that is to make the vote of 
some value II i man is asked to vote, and then 
nothing happonb as the result of it, nothing that be 
can see, nothing th il be < iii appreciate, nothing that 
be c in eitliei toward or punish by the tranaterence or 
mainten uue ot his vote you will never tram an ele*'- 
torato Ibeiefoio it is a iieuossarv step for the train¬ 
ing of an elett'>i itp tbit you must give it power 
thioiigli i(s repri'spnt itive It the result of a vote is 
th it a i erl iin person IS elected, it he canuot only 
crilKis' but gel Ihiugs done, if he can do tilings, if he 
can be hr Id responsible for the things he dues, then 
the II) m who w mts to turn him out will soon under¬ 
take the t iNk ot training the electorate to a realisa¬ 
tion ot the import moe of a vote And therefore in 
ol der to tr nn your el^c torate, which is the only way 
in which you can ti irister the power from this House 
and its igerit. to tho pr ople of India you have to give 
the elector 111 whic h you c ii ito men responsible to it 
to (ai ry out it. demand - 

[fib ive f lined the House thm fai, the next step 
must he th it you have* to choose a part of the provm- 
I uil fuiu turn which it the outset you will entrust to 
the rrpiestnl itivos ol ihf people Anyone who has 
followed nil in whit I have hatd about educa.ion, 
about < I'tc, Mid ahout religiouH differences, will rea¬ 
lise th it It IS not light to entrust them with evcrytbiog 
at the same moment 'Ihore are some things, such as 
tlx ni iinlou met of pe ue and order—I will take the 
delinitioii who h Lord Chelmsford and I suggested m 
the Ropoit things in which mistakes are irretrlev- 
ahio, things m which the alectorate at the outset should 
not be abh to enforce its demands, things like Land 
Revc n>ie ^hu h you should keep from the control of 
the represent itivos of the people Immediately you 
say th it, it th' re is anyone m the H'/ine who has gone 
so f ti with me 1 do not know whether they realise it, 
but they hivp swallowed the ail, ternUe, much 
(nticised piiDciple of diarchy 

An Hon Member Bay “duality" 

Mr Montagu Duality I have endeavoured to 
lead them, is I was led myseit, to realise thatlbe only 
way to achieve our purpose was to reserve for the 
present, end for the present only, certain functions of 
government under the control of the agents of ^il 
House, and to transfer other functions to the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. That ti what Kr. 
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Committee propose* to do. That is what the India 
Office Committee, and that is what the Government 
of India and ourselves in discussion in India came to 
the conclusion was inevitable—to .separate the func¬ 
tions of government, to transfer some, to reserve 
others, and to proceed by gradually taking the func¬ 
tions that are at present reserved and transferring 
them. Having decided that certain functions arc to 
be transferred and that other fimctions are to be 
reserved, the question next to be decided is. What is 
the fom of Ministry tiiat you will set up to conduct 
them? Is it to be one or 18 it to be two? 1 submit 
with great confidence to the House that immediately 
you try and preserve one Ministry, always acting 
together and sharing responsibility tor all acts, you 
obscure the lesson of responsibility. Let us take a 
particplar reserved function—say police—and a parti- 
cnlar transferred function—say education. You s.«y, 
“ It is our intention that the people shall have their 
way at once in education. It is our intention that, .is 
far as police is concerned, for the moment thn.so who 
administer it shall carry out the wishns of the Houses 
of Parliament an the trustee.s of the Indian people." 
If the man in charge of oducation and the man in 
charge of Police are both equally nieinbera of th» s.inif’ 
(rovernment. each sharing responsibility for the acls 
of the other, both equally responsible for police and 
edujiation, thn one or the other may ,it any moment 
have to carry out a policy of which ho dues not ap¬ 
prove. The man responsible lor this House may havo 
to carry out an educational policy ot which he does 
not approve. The man responsible to the Indian elec¬ 
torate may have to carry out a police policy of which 
ho does not approve. If you separate the two func¬ 
tions, if you separate the Government into two parts, 
when a man who is responsible for education goes to 
his constituency, be says " It is quite true that 1 have 
carried out a certain education policy. That is quite 
right. 1 am answerable for that, and 1 am prepared 
to defend it. With regard to police policy 1 am not 
responsible. T am there only in a consultative capa¬ 
city, with no direct responsibility at all. Your only 
way of modifying the police policy is so to show the 
House of Commons the excellence of the way in 
which you have used your educational policy, so that 
in tei^years’ time they will transfer to you the police 
policy too. but at present my responsibility cease-a 
with the transferred subject." By that means, it 
seems to mo, you can make clear, both to the electo¬ 
rate and to the individual who exercises power on 
behalf of the electorate, the extent of his responsibi¬ 
lity, and in no other way. The logical sequence to 
that form of argument would be that you would have 
two Governments completely separate in the same 
area, with separate funds, separate finances, .leparate 
Legislatures, separate executive staffs. 1 would sug¬ 
gest most respectfully to the House that that is im¬ 
possible, and for this reason. I cannot reiterate too 
often that the basis of this whole poUcy is its transi¬ 
tional nature. You want to lead on to something else 
^ the earliest possible moment. If you have two 
Houees, with two staffs, two purses, the net result 
would be that the people oonoeming themselves with 
transferred subjects would never have anything to say 
on reserved subjects. But iJf reserved subjects are to 
become transferred eubjecta one day, it is absolutely 
ecsentisl that, daring the tranaitional period, although 
there U no direct reepoa^Uity for them, there ebould 
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be opportunities of influence and consultation. There¬ 
fore. although it seems necessary to separate the res¬ 
ponsibility, there ought to be every room that you can 
possibly have for consultation and joint delitoraiion 
on the same policy, and for acti^ together for the 
purposes of consultation and deliberation, as the BUI 
provides, in one Government. 

Colonel WedgwoodAnd criticism ? 

Mr. MontaguAnd criticism. This procedure 
would be absolutely indefensible if it were not for the 
fact that it was transitional, and if it were not for 
the fact that at stated periods it is proposed to hojd a 
Parliamentary inquiry into its working, with a view 
to further stages. By that means there is a certain 
method of progress. By that means everything that 
happens will come under review, and the attitude 
adopted by each part of the Government to the affairs 
of thn other part will be one of the prime factors in 
the decision of the Commission that reviews. 

I have dealt now with the local governments and 
the way m which the scheme is evolved. 1 know it is 
a very bard thing. 1 know that it is more than 
cult to explain so complicated a procedure,particular¬ 
ly for one who has been saturated for two years past 
with this sort of argument and discussion. But 1 have 
endeavoured as shortly as I possibly could to portray 
the arguments once again. They are portrayed in the 
memorandum which 1 have issued, and the Oovem- 
ment of India's dispatch, which have led up to this 
Bill. 1 do uol think the tune has yet come for a simi¬ 
lar movement in the Government of India. 1 think 
that there we must take the step of one stage only, 
namely, to make the Legislative Assembly more re- 
preseotutive. to give it greater power ol influencing 
and criticising, but not, at this moment, of responsibi¬ 
lity ; and we must make the Government of India 
itself more elastic in its composition, less stereotyped, 
by altering certain of the statutory provisions which 
govern its executive formation. We must also add to 
Its power of dealing with its own work, because we 
relievo it of the necessity of controlling a large number 
of provincial functions. In so fqr as the Provincial 
(iovemment has got to defer to its Legislature by 
Statute, that is to say tn transferred subjects, you 
have a Government which is responsible to the elec¬ 
torate. Therefore there IS no necessity to control it 
by the Government of India, and you get the devolu¬ 
tion which the men who want to perfect administra¬ 
tion desire. Therefore the Government of India will 
not be concerned, generally speaking, with transferred 
subjects, and the Secretary of State will not be con¬ 
cerned with transferred subjects. Therefore, this 
House will not be concerned with transferred 8ubject|. 
Therefore, so far as transferred subjects are concerned, 
we shall have parted with our trusteeship and surren¬ 
dered it to the representatives of the people of Indjar 
There is much more to be done with the Government 
of India. We have to release it from unneceasary ad¬ 
ministrative control by the India Office;, and for that 
purpose, incidentally to this Bill, I am awaiting the 
details of Lord Crewe’s Committee’s Beport, but so 
far as that is concerned, most of its recemmendatioiM, 
except as regards the composition of the Council, will 
be administrative and not statutory. At the eane 
time, as was mentioned in the Joint Report, there in 
very much reason to believe that the secretariat sye* 
tern wants reconaderation and ovsrhaulmg. J 
it is ondenUffeti and 1 do not think it is BmdeUtd Iqg 
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trantaotion of the complicated bueioess which falU 
to tha olBce at the preaent moment. The House will 
be glad to learn that Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, one 
of toe moat axparianoad British Civil Serranta, has 
been good enough to accept my invitation, given to 
biwt on behalf w the Oovemment of India, to visit 
TyMtia to consider the secretariat arrangements in the 
Oovemment of India, and Sir George Lloyd has also 
invit^ him to consider those of Bombay. 

Colonel Wed^ood: Does that include the staffs of 
Ministers who deal with transferred subjects, or will 
they arrai^e their own staffs t 

Mr- Montagu; Ultimately, of course, the Ministers 
will arrange their own staffs, but I want them at the 
moment to take over their Departments as going 
ocooems. The question of the secretunat, however, 
is for toe Oovemment of India primarily, and nothing 
•iM. 

Allemalive Sekenos. 

Before I eit down, there are some very important 
matters with which 1 must deal. The first i6 that of 
toe. alternative schemes which have been presented 
Mxd which have been rejected in ibis Bill. There 
ia the Congress and Muslim League scheme. 1 
will not detain the House with the details of ibat« 
Xt waa prepared before the pronouncement of the 
SOth August, 1917. It does not attempt to realise 
reepoBsible government, but it leaves an irremov¬ 
able executive at tha mercy of a legislature which 
can paralyse it but not direct it. I do not believe that 
this House will ever agree to set up a constituuon m 
India which will leave an executive, that is not 
rmnovable, at the mercy of a legislature which cannot 
control it. Much more formidable is another alterna¬ 
tive proposal, which comes from the heads of the 
majority of toe local governments. Although I 
cordially agree with the Oovemment of India m reject¬ 
ing this proposal, 1 bops the House will believe that I 
do not under-estimate its importance, it is the work 
of no arm-chair crities. It is the work of the most 
experienoed administrators in India, it is the work 
of men stoo are entitlsd above all others to have their 
opinions oanfuUy weighed, and, although i believe 
them to be wrong, and desire to show why I believe 
them to be wrong, and that we shall have to argue 
this in Committee, yet it is with no sense of disrespect 
to them that I challenge their conclusions, it is a 
powerful array. The Oovemment of Madras bad no 
part or share in the elaboration of this alternative 
p^pooal. Yet the Qovemor of Bengal, Lord Konald- 
•hay, and the Lieutenant-Oovamor of Bihar and 
Sir Edward Gait, preferred the Bobsme of the 
BUI and the Joint Report. That is the position. But 
although I do not want to discredit them, -1 want to 
•uggict that really their views are accidental in this 
■onse, that it must not be assumed that whatever the 
oompoaition of tooee Ooveraments and whoever had 
been their -heads, the same results would have en- 
■ored. For instance, the QiiefUommissioDer of Assam 
-refers the spheme of the majority of local govern- 
Bwnts. But 4te Iste Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
who left only a few months previously—be came home 
about a year ago—would have preferred, I know, the 
scheme of toe Joint Report and tbe Bill. The pre- 
tent Lieutenaat-Oovemor of toe United Provinoes 
pceiete thb alternative scheme of the local govera- 
an^ hot Ml predeeeseor would have preferred the 
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scheme of the Joint Report. A great deal depends 
upon personality. 

But although these gentlemen are entitled to give 
a very weighty opinion, they are not uoprejudioed. 
Where men have grown up under a system they do 
not like to see it altered. Their proposal is the exis¬ 
ting system with another man added to the Executive 
CounciL Notbiog much worse than the Morley-Minto 
scheme—an alleged poity of Oovemment, because one- 
half of the Government is in their own words ** neoes- 
sarily iafluooced by the opinions of the Legis^tive 
Council,” and the other half not. And there is no 
certainty of control by the legislature because on all 
subjects, if the Governor certifies it is in tbe interests 
of his province, he can override it. It isMhe same 
system with just another Indian member added to the 
Executive Council. 

The Place of the CivU Servapfa 

Let me put it to this House. After alt, tbe Civil 
Servant ID India is not very different from tbe Civil 
Servant ID tins country. Whoever heard of a politi¬ 
cal reform in any office in this country coming out of 
the Civil Service. This House is the place for politi¬ 
cal reform. You will never get it carried out by the 
Civil Service. As time goes on, that service must 
carry out the wishes of those who dictate the poljcy. 
it must be first in this House, and ultimately in India, 
that that policy with the Civil Service ia to carryout 
must be dictated to it. 

Colonel Yate: Why did you seod Sir Llewellyn 
Smith to make reforms in India ( is he not a CivU 
Servant ? 

Mr. Montagu: I am very much obliged to my Hoo. 
and Gallant Eriend. ilia intervention in Debate is al¬ 
ways valuable. He has given me the opportunity of 
pointing my argument. 1 am using a Civil Servant to 
advise me on administrative changes as to how the 
Secretariat can carry out most efficiently the orders 
and wishes of its political superiors. That is exactly 
too function of a Civil Servant. And this is what 
ultimately, when India is a self-governing country, I 
hope to see the position of the Civil Service. It is 
quite true that in what I have said about the local 
governments' alternative plan I have included Lord 
WiUiagdon, because, although he is not a •Civil 
Servant, and although he has a plan of his own, 
be would, i am certain, have preferred tbe plan of 
the majority of local governments to the plan of the 
Bill. But then Lord WiUingdon prefers to rely upon 
those qualities which be possesses, which made him 
an astonishing success in the Government of Bombay. 
He brings all tbo qualities that ensure for him great 
popularity and all the quaUties which made him in 
this Hcti.se a successful Whip. He says, in effect, 
under a Governor such as Lord Willingdon amore 
elastic arrangement would be far preferable to toe 
arrangement of dyarchy, of the Bill 

Under the scheme as we propose it to this House, if 
in any province a governor can so influence his ad¬ 
visers and there are governors and governors, and 
lieutenant-governors and lieutenant-g^ovemws—If the 
circumstances of a particular province make it pos¬ 
sible, there is nothing in the Bill which would prevent 
a governor trying to discharge all the reserved fun¬ 
ctions as if they were transferred. He can call his 
Oovemment together and say,’“ I do not believe much 
in this dual form of Govenunentt Let ui see if wt 
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cannot get on together. Unless I am driven to it I 
will use none of the powers given to me under this 
Bill. We will always consult together. I will do my 
best to work the scheme in deference to the wishes of 
the Legislature on all subjeots, and I will only use my 
exceptional powers on reserved subjecta if I am com¬ 
pelled ta” Perhaps if he is lucky he will get through 
bis term of office without being called upon to use 
them. Therefore, under ray scheme. Lord Willingdon 
would get all he proposes in bis letter. But suppose 
there is another Governor, who says, “ I am not going 
to consult you. I like the good old way. I believe 
that good Government, or what I think i.s good 
Government, is far better than Self-Government, than 
the scbem%under the Bill. I know what i.s better for 
you than you know yourselves.” Under the schemes 
of the Bill, whatever the personality of tho Governor, 
the transferred subjects are guaranteed to the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. Under the alternative 
scheme, under the wide use of eertifieation of the 
loeaMGovernment majority, nothing is guaranteed 
to them at all. The time. I submit, is not one in 
which you can be content that certain members of 
your alleged united Governmi-nt should he " neces¬ 
sarily influenced by the opinions of the Legislative 
Council.” What you want, if you are to launch India 
upon this road, is that the Government on ci‘rt.iin 
subjects must respond to the wishes of the peojile. In 
other words, unless you have that, and more than the 
l(K-al Government suggest, then there is no progres¬ 
sive realisation of responsible Government. 

Lastly, I come to the scheme of the Indo-British 
Association. This is a body which gi'ts very angry 
when I suggest that it docs not intend to carry out 
the pronouncement of the 20th August in any .ide- 
quate way, and it has done great harm in India hy 
leading people to suppose that it has more inlluence 
on the decisions of Parli,ament than I hope it is ever 
likely to have. What are its proposals ? “Financial 
dolegiition as between the Secretory of State and the 
Government of India.” As a matter of admmi.stra- 
tion. they are in agreement with the Bill and with the 
Joint Report. But that does not load to any pro¬ 
gressive realisation of responsible Government. “The 
reorganisation of tho India Office intended not only to 
remedy obsolete procedure, hut to obtain more recent 
knowledge of India." They are in agreement with 
the Joint Report on a matter of administration. They 
, are suggesting the work on which Lord Crowe's Com¬ 
mittee is now engaged. But that does not lead to the 
progressive realisation of Responsible Government. 
“Decentralisation in India as between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and tho Provinces in domestic matters 
and the transformation into a federal system.” Once 
again they are in agreement with the Bill siCtd with 
the Joint Report. But that in itself does not lead 
^em any nearer to the progressive realisation of 
Responsible Government. TTjen there arc two points 
about municipal and local Government and elementary 
education. These are not constitutional points at all. 
And then there comes their one controversial and 
constructive programme. " In every Province place 
districts in charge of a wholly Indian 
pmcial staff and extend that, if it proves satisfactory, 

I ^ division and finally into a whole Province-" 

I that scheme is a scheme of bureaucrats for the oon- 
I sumption of bureaucrats intended for the enthrono- 
' ment of bureaucracy. “ Let me, if I am [in charge of 


a Province, be not oontrolled In any sense by my 
Legislative Oounoils.” I have got somewhere^I will 
refer to it if I am challenged—this qualifying state* 
ment “ that the powers of the Provincial Government 
are to remain unimpaired." They are not to be inter* 
fered with by the Legislative Council or by the 
Government of India or by the India Office. In other' 
words, the Lord Sydenhams of the future can remain 
upon their throne, untrammelled by control from above 
and undismayed by criticism from below. How is 
that to lead to the progressive realisation of Responsi¬ 
ble Government ? 

Brigadier-General Croft: Was he a successful 
Governor ? 

Mr. Montagu: 1 do not want to express an opinion 
on that. His record is available. T am not concerned 
with the authorship. It does not matter who is the 
author. I am only concerned to test the programme 
and SCO whether it fulfils the policy of the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government. And when I 
find that the association puts forward a policy which 
pretends to carry out the pronouncement but which 
more or less involves bureaucracy, I am entitled to 
criticise with all the strength in my power. What is 
the use of ousting a British Civil Servant and replac¬ 
ing him by an Indian Civil Servant? The district 
officer is the very backbone of the administrstive 
machine. I venture to predict that the Indians them¬ 
selves would bo last to wish to see the complete dis¬ 
appearance of the district officer, but we do no good 
by establishing an Indian bureaucrat instead of an 
English bureaucrat. Of the two bureaucrats, having 
regard to his training, I infinitely prefer at the pre¬ 
sent moment the English bureaucrat. If that is the 
best alternative scheme addressed to this House and 
if we really desire to carry out the pledges made to 
India then it is far better to carry the Bill as it stands 
tliun to pay any attention to this scheme. We shall 
never get on with ail tho work that we have got to do 
in India unless we have settled, as this Bill will settle, 
the constitutional question and its interminable dis¬ 
cussion. I8 uyit“wi)l settle." What I mean is that 
1 hope we shall receive from the Joint Ooromittee an 
agreed Bill, that all these alternative schemes will be 
considered in far more detail than is possible this 
afternoon, and that somehow or other a Statute will 
puss, as a consequence of the Second Reading this 
afternoon, which will launch India on the road to 
complete Self-Government. There is so much other 
work to do in India that if we can once get a growing 
constitution for it to win for itself that goal which we 
have pronounced, wo can turn our attention to the 
spread of education—to the perfection or at least 
to the improvement of education—we can turn our 
attention to the development of her great resources 
and her great industries, we can consider the re¬ 
organisation of her defences. But before we can do 
anything and in order to make these things possible 
it seems to me to be essential to start her on this road 
of Self-Government. 

I implore this House to show to India to-day 
that Parliament is receptive of the case for^jelf- 
gnvemment and only seeks an opportunity of com¬ 
pleting it by the demonstrable realisation of the suc¬ 
cess of its stages. There is too much race prejudice in 
India at the present time. It is beyond this House to 
correct it. It does not exist only in India ; it exists in 
South [Africa too. But Parliament can help to 
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tolE* <MSt proviikOM 
MtlUf M *«7 iM iMdf totekeitover. 
—y* win 1 mm ioMityav Mtter and more 
B Msf An tareelr oad iarotatly to oriticiie 
j ^rke MM at iiianwit tke nnti ^ Parliamont. 
rplorotiPO* OB Tft^ ^ew nffeii* bare a tendency to 
at aknifaurtA; at'leaM At perorations of my 
jMeO^oa Pb TnjBnw aAun always seem so. I cdimot, 
'^iwWtyrf ap4?eayHonoe ag^B—believe that P<ir- 
^ liatfolBS to afford any obetaole to the pdrtner- 
’ Iftitia In tbe British Empire. We have re- 
n a# aympathetieto the national aspirations 
y efOiaekO'SloTakB, or Serbs, of Croats, and 
Hmo it a oountry desirous of achieving 
''^BuMMMUty onee agaiOi ^ repeat, an original momber 
* mwe League m nations, developed under our prO' 
Iprtlng oare, imbued to a greater and greater degree 
, evlA <mr pditioal thought. Let us puss this Bill and 
1 fllBrt Itt nnder the aegis of the British flag, on 
irhioh we ourselves have travelled, des* 
^nQi aU acknowledged diffioulties of area, of 

' oi religion, of race and of eduoation If 

do Aat, if you pass this Bill and modify it 
BMMI it baeosnea a great Statute, lean say—we can 
I it^ld like to say with the authority ul the 
peoples of India, “The future and the 
datt npnn which you realise tbe future goal of self- 
bpiMrBKieBt an wiA you. You are being given great 
(Mspcimbihty to>day, end opportunities of consulta- 
ISna^llsduence on other matters in which tor the 
aifeMDt we keep reeponsibihty You will find in 
' IwisnmBt every desire to help and to complete the 
‘ taibwtdeh AlsBill attempts, if you devote yourselves 
to MM with wi8dom,witb self-restraint, with respect for 
miBMitiea. the great opportunities with which Parlia- 
' BWBt ie enirueting yon " That le tbe meseage which it 
aaMviome—X eay with all deference—this House 
abpBldaendto Ae Indian peoples to-day, when you 
MB etarting to foMl the pronouncement of tbe 20tb of 
s p yif* That message cannot be sent unless the 
H et iM ie determined to pass wiAout delay, and with 
•rgry dteire Aat it should be improved before it is 
nsesrd a fitatute wbioh means the beginning of self- 
^Mi 0 fMBeiit, respmsibls Oovernment, in tho Indian 

' ^ fiwire. 
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»y leave of Ae House, I may say a word in reply 
AMff bon. aad gaUMit Friend (Colonel Wedgwood). 
AMUttag Aai Ale House, as nearly every speaker has 
has accepted the announcement of 20th 
jkMMb til? ■ ■PiiTgT miad if It was obtained in a way 
MMi^b my bon. and gallant Friend objects—Aen 
eiagto point Aai been raised in Ae Debate, 
A Ae sAoleBf wblnb I bavg lisAned, is a Committee 
|gy horn aW gtflaiii Friend the Member for 
MSm eemdemned in strong terms tbe 

plaMMHMi pidfif. whioh 1 Aink essential, lust as be 
ut em» Aat ^ As local Government That is a 
fluMttro sAieb eaxt otdy be settled by disouuion be¬ 
fore £ Mnt OoBunlttee. and I pve Ae assurance 
Aat UsvOoiuslfetee will spt only be perfectly free, 


bo* I win do my beat to supply aft eei i su M AM Aey 
oaa poMibly want There are depniaAiw of 1 b41«|s 
aBd Buropeans A Ais country wba Iwe arrived 
MeeiaUy for Aie parpoM. Sir JaaMS Heston, Ae 
fliianciid Member of Ae GovenuneM ol Uia, is tm 
hts way home to exprees Ae views of tbs Oevsmment 
of India. We shall also have in this oountry very 
Aortly Sir Michael O'Dwyer and oAers who nmneent 
Ae views of some of Ae local Goversmeirts lAo diffbr 
from os. We cannot really get <« wiA Aese matten 
until this kind of evidence is before Ae Joint pom- 
mittee. I never meant to oueetion the great Indian 
experionce of many members of the Indc^Britmh iis- 
sooiation. They inelode among Aeir Bmmber a man 
who stands out as Ae mwit emiimit of bsdian Civil 
Servants of his time, Sir John Hewett. What I did 
say was that by their interpretation of the pronounce¬ 
ment of 80th AuguA 1917, in my opinion Aey bad 
done great harm by putting beforo A# world a poHoy 
which did not accord with that announeemsnt. I do 
venture to say that I have as much ri^t to rely for 
advice upon those devoted Civil Servants still in Ae 
service who have helped tho Governors up to this time 
as 1 have to rely on those whose ohief claim is Aat 
they have ceased to be Civil ServaiA. Lord Morley 
IS reported to have said 

*' It cannot be easy for any man to waken up to aew 
times after a generation of good, honest labour m old 
times ” 

This IS really what seems to me to be tbe matter 
with those to whom I have referred. It is not Aeir 
experience exactly, it is that they have a natural 
prejudice for the institution under whiA A^ have 
won their spurs and tbe gratitude of Ae whole Empire. 
As to wbdt my hon Friend (Mr. N. Msolean) said, he 
also raises Committee pomta. There is the question 
of transferred and reserved subjects That is a Com¬ 
mittee point 

I must add a few final words io replying to other 
criticisms I can assure bon. Members—I am sur¬ 
prised that the hon and gallant Member for Melton 
fathered tbe ridiculous story—that Aere has not toen 
any attempt to prevent Ae presentatina to *bia House 
at Ae larliest possible moment of papers and docu¬ 
ments. The daAs on which these papers apneared 
were of vital interest because I wanted to get we Bill 
forward and, I was pledged not to proceed until I had 
got the papers. As soon ss I could gat An papers 
printed I placed them before the House. 

Again, I beseech tbe Bouse to let ue have Ae 
Second Reading. I Aould not, however, be doing my 
duty if I sat down without a word in iBply to the 
boD Member for BiAop Auckland, (Mr. Spoor), who 
is a now comer m Debates on Indian affairs. In Ae 
disohargi' of my duty as Ae representative of As 
Government of India and of those pttUie SpUled 
Englishmen who are working to-day A Xadta, I tnnM 
enter the strongest poeuUe pwteet aareiaet his dee> 
oription of tbe past and the present in SadtA We ere 
not exchanging a regime of tyranny at eS. We here 
given to India Ae best jroveTnment for odb hundred 
years past and more, which devoted EngUAmsn la As 
most selfless taA A the hieteey ef A« world eeaM 
give to Aat ooimtry. We are eagaced now aefety 
on Ae higher iaA of eubstitstieig M goedgewn- 
ment self-government. That dcM not maen eay 
stigma on government meAeds A A# put A AdlA 
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Th% following u the minuie of dieoent by Sir 
C, Sanitaran ^atr, to the Government of India'e 
Despatch of March 5, 1919 
The policy of His Majesty’s Government 
has hoen announced to be * the progressive realixa- 
tioD of responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire’. Some critics 
are apparently of opinion that this means the 
complete, though gradual, transfer of control 
from’ Parliament to logislaturcs in India. The 
words th.at India should be * an integral part of 
the British Empire ’ appear to mo to forbid such 
an interpretation. As long as Indin remains an 
integral part of the British Empire, the 
paramountcy of Parliament must be recognized 
and maintained. Limitations may possibly be 
placed upon the exercise of the powers of Parlia- 
nidiit by practice and well-understood conventions. 
In fact ‘ the control of Parliament ’ may have one 
meaning in certain colonioR and another meaning 
elsewhere. But the legal right of Pailiament at 
any time to interfere with the Government of 
India mast, for various reasons which it is 
unnecessary hero to enumerate, be beyond doubt. 
What in my opinion ‘ responsibility ’ implies is the 
subordination of the executive to the legislative 
council composed of the representatives of the 
people. For this purpose, it makes no diflference 
whether they are governments nominated by the 
legislative council or not. The essential point is 
that they must carry out the will of the logish- 
ture in every respect. 

The proposals made by my colleagues tend to 
the diminution of Parliamentary control not for 
the purpose of transference of such power to the 
legislative councils of the country, but to the 
executive governments in India. What the 
Indians desire is not that Parliament should 
surrender in favour of the executive governments 
its power of control, but that it should ^q^egate it 
tu popular .issemblies in India wbon it should 
think it proper to do so. During the period of 
transition, Parliament or any authority in 
England which faithfully represents Parliament 
might interfere with the exercise of any delegated 
authority by tbo legislative assemblies in India 

the instance of the executive authorities or 
otherwise. 1 do not think that well-informed 
moderate, Indian opinion will raise any objec¬ 
tion to a real intelligent control by Parliament in 
69 


Indian afTiirs. So far as I know, they rather 
invite it. This difierence of opinion will be found 
to explain a groat deal of the diHerences between 
many of the proposals put forward respectively 
by the Government of India and by the Congress 
Party. The India (Office, with the Secretary of 
State as at present constituted, does not faith¬ 
fully represent Parliament. 

Retpontible Self-government not Foreign to 
Genius of People. 

2. Another criticism in opposition to this 
announcement and the steps proposed to bo takon 
under it is, that it is hopeless to introduce into 
India a Government responsible to the people of 
the country, as any sy.stem of government othoi* 
than that of absolute monarchy was unknown in 
India and is entirely foreign and repugnant to the 
genius of the people. Those who advance tb'S 
objection apparently ignore the influence of educa¬ 
tion, environment, association, political evolution, 
time spirit, etc. Besides as a matter of fact non- 
monarebical forms of government arc not foreign 
to the genius of the peoptn. I .shall confine 
myself to the testimony of European writers. 
According to Professor Rhys Davids ‘ the e-arliest 
Buddhist records reveal the survival, side by .side 
with more or less powerful monarchies, of repub¬ 
lics with either complete or modified indcjien- 
dence llo also says : ' The admini.strativo and 
judicial business of the clan was ciirricd out in 
public assembly at which young and old were 
alike pre.«ont in their common Moto ITnll at 
Kapilavastu. A single chief—how and for what 
period chosen we do not know—was elected an 
office-bearer, presiding over the so'-.sions, and if no 
sessions wore sitting, over the State. Flo bore 
the title of Raja, which must have meant some¬ 
thing like the Roman Consul or the Greek 
Archon’. The Greek writers refer to tribes who 
dwelt * in cities in which the democratic foi m of 
government prevailed’. (Ancient India, Alexander’s 
Invasion, McCrindle, page 292). There is also a 
reference to another tribe ‘ whore the form of 
government was democratic and not rog.al’. 
Various other tribes who oppo.se<l Alexander arc 
referred to as living under a democratic form of 
government (see Arrian Anaba.sis' McCrindle, 
page 164). Diadoros spoaks of Patala n.s a city 
‘ with a political constitution drawn on tho same 
lines as tho Spartan ; for in this community the 
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command in war is vested in two hereditary 
kings oF two different houses, while a Council of 
Elders rules the whole State with pnrnroount 
authority.’* The latest authority that 1 know 
of on the subject is Mr. Havell.t He 
Bays: ‘The common belief of Europe that 
Indian monarchy was always an irrespon¬ 
sible and arbitrary despotism is, so far 
as concerns the pre-Muhammadan period, only 
one of the many false eoncrptions of Indian 
history hold by Europeans.’ ‘ It will be a 
surpnse to many readers to discover that the 
mother of the Western Parliaments had an Aryan 
relative in India, showing a strong family likeness, 
before the .sixth century B. C. and tiiat her 
descendants were a great power in the .state at the 
time of the Norman c-oiujiiest. ’ (a) ‘ The liberty 

of the Englishman was wrung from un willing 
rulers by bitter struggles and by civil war. 
India’s Aryan constitution was a free gift of the 
intellectuals to the people; it w.is designed not 
in the interests of one clas-i, but to secure for all 
classes as full a measure of liberty aiid of 
spiritual and material posse-ssions ns their respec¬ 
tive capacities and consideration for the comition- 
weal permitted’. M(>gasthenes refers to the 
assemblies in Southern India also controllitig ard 
even deposing kings. How long these forms of 
government subsisted, it is now not easy to sav. 
It certainly prevailed on the West Coast of ]n<lia 
among tho Nair.s at the time of the Portuguese 
invasion. Tho Portuguese writer speaks of the 
* Parliament ’ which controlled tho King.s (cited 
in Logan’.s District Manual of Malabar). The 
Jirgahs on the North-West of India which, in 
the British territorie.s now consist of the 
nominees of the deputy commissioner or commis¬ 
sioner, are the representatives of the old tribal 
assemblies which settled question.s of war and 
pence and other important c^uestion.s of govern¬ 
ment. Across the frontier the .Jirgahs still 
exorcise in some p!ac6.s those rights. Tho politi¬ 
cal conditions in India were nob favourable for 
tho survival of democratic institutions. That the 
spirit of popular government had not died when 

* I omit all references to the Vertas, M.ah.Tbharata 
and the other Indian, including Buddhistic, authorities 
which arc all referred to, along with what I have 
cited above, m two fonhooming works by K. P. Jayaa- 
wal and Dr. Uh.mdarkar respectively which will bo 
shortly issued by the Calcutta University; and some 
of them also by PramalljanathBancrjea in his' Public 
Administration in Ancient India'. 

hEB Havell. ‘The history of Aryan Rule in 
India ’ Harrap and Company (1918). 


the British Government took possession of the 
countrv is however clear. 

It can scarcely be denied that in the 
ordinary villages a democratic form of govern¬ 
ment prevailed when tho British took possession 
of the country. * Neither ancient nor modern 
history in Europe can show a S}stem of local self- 
government more sciontiBcally planned, nor one 
which provided nioie eirectivo safegiiards sgainst 
abuses, than that which was worked out by Aryan 
philosophers as tho social and political basis of 
lri<lo-Aryan religion.’* The Fifth Ilepgrt of tho 
Select Committee <'f the House of Commons 
accurately describes how the village republics bad 
survived invasions, convulsions and monarchy 
after monarchy. ()u this question Sleeman’s 
Travels and M ix Mnllor’s * What India can teach 
us ’ may bo referred to. These villsge assem¬ 
blies administered justieo—both civil and 
criminal. The siipremo government dealt with 
them and not wifh the inhabitants of tliC 
villages. They nppoWioned the revenue or 8nx 
among the inh.ibltant'. They owned the public 
lands, and not the irnvernment. Tliey consisted of 
elected meinbeis. We liavo got tlieeleefion rules, 
containing tho <|u-ilifieatioris, disqualifications 
otc, in dot.ail of the electors of long long ago 
preserved in in.eoii)itions.t But they were 
incompatible with the revenue system of the 
British Oovernment and with their administra¬ 
tion of civil and criminal justice. The old village 
officials were converted hv our government into 
government sorv.ants an<l became, according to 
popular view, government tyrants. Tho village 
entity was not recognized and in .some provii ces 
was destroyed by hgislation. The common land.s 
became government lands. Tho so-called vtlhge 
organizations which are the creation of British 
legislation or administration bear no resemblance 
to tho ancient as.semhHes. It i.s impo.ssiblo for 
anv one wlio has oven cursorily studied the 
history of village assemblie.s to maintain that the 
spirit of popular government has died out among 
tho people. 

4. Every Indian lawyer knows the cssto 
assemblies which settle caste disputes, often 
invrdvirig ownership to properties of great value. 
Tho argument from administration of justice also 
seems to be a conclusive answer to those who 
maintain absolutism as an essential feature of 
Indian polity. Wo now administer tho Uindu 

* ':i) Intro XTII. 

I Rec “Ancient Indi:i’’ by S Krishnaswemi Aiyangar, 
with an introduction by Vinicnt A. Fmith, loge 169 
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I.iWb of inhcritanco and coitiiiu othfar laws which 
aro iiiscpitrubly bound with the l.iw ofinbfritanco, 
V^tjt they are not laws which, so fur ns wc know, 
had the sanction of any sovejciyu. Tiicy wore 
framed by groat law-givors, not kings, and those 
1 iws were applied by c-isto or village assomblios to 
cases of individuals that c^luio up bel'uru thorn. 
Jt is not right to say that an3’ systi-m other tlian 
tliat^of absolute monarchy is rc])ugnant to Hindu 
gcjiius. 

5. Besides, npnrt from the idoa.s aiid tradi¬ 
tions Indians have inhciited ^vith their 

ic'pective civili/vtion.s, they ha\i- alsoimbibed tlio 
i.leas^f rcpresont.itive iuslitutiuiis under Ihitish 
itnlo. l*'or the last tbirty-fivo )ear.- they have 
been more or less familial izctl with elected oi 
lopiesentativfc municipal bo.irds and distiict and 
taiu(j boards, congresses and conferences Tlicy 
h'u'i' been lu'ajing for the inti eduction of H‘pio- 
tntitti\e legislativ'o councils. Anil Hjcic is no 
term of Governinont which api'oals uioio to the 
Ihuughtfiil among Indians to-day than a Govciii- 
ment where the rcpici-fiitat'vi's of tlio people 
vuuiil .sit to decide (|uc tioi:> which atlhct the 

plMpIl*. 

it is iinpoitant to note the giovvUi of Indi.n 
|. ‘i.iic opitiion on this ipie''tion in older to judge 
li it uioasutes of lefiii 111 aie needed in tiie jue- 
si lit condition of India and what !iri> likely to 
• i'isf) that opinion. 

My colleagues h.i\‘‘ ni/t att.iclied due weight to 
*ii< SI* consideiatiyiis and have accoidingly pro- 
p'l c;d vftiious modifiiMtions wluclv would 
iiialce the Reforms Report scliomo iuconais- 
tent with the announcement of the 20th 
August and utterly inadcipiate to meet 
the ,nocds of the situation. To show thi«, 
i shall first state the propo-als in 
the Reforms Report, and before dealing with the 
niodifications proposed by iny colleagues, diaw 
attention to the conditions of the problem as tlioy 
have developed during tiio last thirty years, 
which, in my opinion, have not rtcoivod duo con- 
eidcration. ^ 

Tke Scheme. 

The Government in tho Provinces 

13. The proposals in tho Report may bo divid¬ 
ed into three broad divisions (i) Certain depart- 
□imits of governinent, say local self-government, 
etc , aro to be pieced under the control of Indian 
‘ Ministers ’ who will be responsible to legislative 
councils in the provinces composed of a largo 
majority of members elected by the people and 
therefore entitled to be called themselves their 


loprcsentatives. Those departments are to be 
administered by tho Minister under the general 
supervision of tho Governor of tho Province. 

(ii) Other departmonts, which will consist of 
wliat are called ‘ Reserved ' subjects, are lu bo 
administered by an E-Kocutive Council composed 
of one official, profeiably an English Civilian, and 
one Indian appointed on tho recommcndiitioo of 
the Governor, Tho Minister and the Legislative 
Council are to exercise considerable influence in 
the administiation of the ‘ Reset ved ’ subjects as 
the entire body, consisting of tbe E.'cccutive Coun¬ 
cil and the Ministers are to form one united 
goveinmeiit deliberating jointly in all important 
mattiis, though the decisions are to bo taken 
only by the executive authorities in each 
depaitment; tbeio is to he only one common 
budget for both, in tho settlement of which in 
cases of dillcronces of opinion between the 
Minister and the Executive Council, the Governor 
is to have the deciding voice. Tiie budget ho 
suttlod may bo modifiod by tho liCgislativo Coun¬ 
cil in .my way they like, subject to the power of 
tlio Governor to icstore any provi.sion in the 
budget which ho might think it necessary to do 
in the interests of the ‘ Reserved ’ subjects. And 
finally no taxation in any* instance is to bo im¬ 
posed without tho Consent of the Minister. It 
will thus bo soon that these pi ovisions give the 
Minister and the Legisl.itive Couneil considerable 
influence in the administration of the re.^-erved 
subjects; and tho E.xecutivo Council is thus, 
though indirectly, made amennble to tho influence 
of tho Legislative Council in various important 
I'c.iipects. In view of what I consider the i*etro- 
grade proposals which are now being put forward 
by tho Oovornmont ofIndi«, these propo.=als about 
roseived subjects are very important Periodical 
enquiries are to be made by Parliamentary Com¬ 
mission for the purpose of removing subjects fi om 
the ‘ Reserved ’ list into tho ‘ Tran&fei'red ’ ILst. 
The success of the Minister and of tbe Legisla¬ 
tive Council in dealing with transferred subjects 
might not in itself constitute an adequate ground 
for tho transfer of any of the reserved subjects 
which would ordinarily be of a very difl'eront 
kind. It is only the nature of tho advice ofl'ored 
by tho Minister and tbe Council and the influence 
brought by them to boar upon matters relating to 
the reserved subjects that would furnish the 
Commission with satisfactory reasons for their 
fitness for administering subjects so far withheld 
from them. These provisions, therefore, as to 
unity of Government—the influence of the 
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Minist&i and the logiblaturo over the ruyerved 
hubjeutb—form an eesontial part of the ecbeuio of 
the ilofurms Report. Fiom the Indian point of 
view, their importance is still greater. The re- 
served subjects will naturally consist of various 
and important subjects in which great adminis¬ 
trative and other improvements, according to 
public opinion, are necessary. These provisions 
will enable the liOgislative Councils and the 
Minister to insist upon the various necessary and 
beneficial reforms, with the result that if those 
reforms are not carried out, the Commission of 
Enquiry will be able to hold the executive coun¬ 
cil responsible for the short-comings of the ad¬ 
ministration and will feel justified, accordingly, in 
transferring the government of those subjects 
to the Minister and the Legislative Council. 

(iii) There is a third class of subjects which are 
under the control of the Government of India, 
who are to bo responsible only to Parliament. 
They have no responsibility in any sense to the 
Legislative Council; but the Indian element is to 
be matorially increased both in the Executive and 
the Legislative Councils so that they might 
materially infiuence the decisions of the Indian 
Government. 

It is also a feature of the Report that the 
Government of India are to retain within their 
control as few subjects as possible i.s, those which 
are necessary for peace, order and good govern¬ 
ment of the country. Therefore as large a devo¬ 
lution to the provincial governments as is com¬ 
patible with this obligation of the Government of 
India is to be carried out. It will be seen that 
this follows necessarily from one of the main con¬ 
ditions of the problem i.e , that under the exist- 
u>g system reforms are ditlicult, if not impossible, 
Principles of the Scheme Accepted. 

7. 1 accept these principles and also generally 
the scheme in so far os it rafors to the provinces, 
1 bhall have to suggest a few modifications but 
they will be strictly consistent with these princi¬ 
ples and, in fact, are only intended to carry them 
out a little further in their application to the 
provincial Governments, but as will -be shown 
presently, my colleagues havo considerably modi¬ 
fied the scheme. According to the scheme as 
modified by them, there is really no responsibility 
left BO far os the transferred departments are 
concerned, and so far as reserved departments are 
concerned the influence of the Minister and the 
Legislative Councils has been eliminated. The 
justification for their proposals is the assumption 
made by them, that those to whom powers would 
be transferred aocordiog to the scheme are an 


oligarchy who may use them to the detriment of 
the masses, that the demand for reform emanates 
only from a small and comparatively insignificant 
class, that political progress will be accompanied 
with loss of efficiency and that the administration 
which has hitherto been conducted according to 
British standards and ideals will gradually acquire 
what is called an Indian character. In the re¬ 
forms report also there are indications that these 
views may have influenced its authors in restrfeting 
the scope of reforms. With reference to this 
the following facts have to be borne in mind. 

Hiitorp of the Reform Movementi. 

8. The Indian National Congress was started 
in the year 1885 to divest the Government of 
India if possible of its autocratic character and to 
make it conform to English standards and ideals. 
For this purpose it was hoped that the represen¬ 
tation of grievances to the Indian and the 
British Government by themselves and by elected 
members in the Legislative Councils would secure 
their redress. The first Congress demanded an 
enquiry into the woiking of the Indian admifiis- 
tration on account uf the deterioration of the 
condition of the people. The second Congress, 
which met at Calcutta in 1886 and which was 
really the first Congress composed of delegates 
from the various parts of India, after passing a 
resolution of congratulations to Her Majesty, 
passed the following resolution ;— 

‘ That this Congress regards with the deepest 
sympathy and views with grave apprehension 
the increasing poverty of vast numbers of the 
population of India, and (although aware that the 
Government is not overlooking this matter and is 
contemplating certain palliatives) desires to re¬ 
cord its fixed conviction that the introduction of 
representative institutions will prove one df the 
most important practical steps towards the ameli¬ 
oration of the condition of the people.’ 

It will be observed that representative institu¬ 
tions were demanded in order to deal effectively 
with the increasing poverty of India. It is also 
remarkable that many amendments were proposed 
putting^ forth palliatives for the poverty of 
the masses like the permanent settlement, wider 
employment of Indians, encouragement of in¬ 
digenous trade, etc., but they ^ore all rejected, 
and the above-mentioned resolution was carried. 

The official report of the third Congress record¬ 
ed that ' the Indian community despair of ob* 
taining any material alleviation of the misery 
they see around them, until they can secure a 
potential voice in the administration.' And it 
was added:—' It is this conviction, more than 
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anything else, that is giving buch nn intense 
earnestness to their efforts in the direction of 
representation.’ Accordingly, whon General 
Booth of the Salvation Army, commending ' to 
the attention of Congress the chiims of the 
millions of India’s starving poor’, suggested 
certain schemes, the seventh Indian National 
Congress passed a formal resolution that the 
relief of the millions of half-starving paupers, 
who6e sad condition constitutes the primary 
raison d'etre of the Congress, cannot l>e secured by 
any palliatives; and said, * it is only by modifying 
the advei^ conditions out of which this wide¬ 
spread misery arises, and by roising the moral 
standard of the people, that any real relief is 
possible. As regards the first, the Congress pro¬ 
gramme now embodies all primarily essential re¬ 
forms ; as regards the second, in every province 
and in every caste, associations, public or private, 
are working with a yearly increasing earnest¬ 
ness.’ 

V. Among the reforms which the Congress 
from that time up to the present have been press¬ 
ing are compulsory primary education in the in¬ 
terests of the masses, technical education for 
industrial development, local self-government, 
mainly in the interests of sanitation, etc., separa¬ 
tion of judicial and executive functions for better 
administration of justice, reform of the land 
levenue system, abandonment of tbe theory that 
land forms the private property of the Crown to 
be dealt with by the executive at its pleasure and 
the recognition of national ownership of land by 
bringing what are called the revenue settlements 
under the control of repiesentative Legislative 
Council, a far larger admission of Indians into the 
public services without racial distinction. These 
are some of the most important of tbe reforms 
which have been put forward. 

These and other reforms were pressed upon tbe 
attention of Government by Indians whose capa¬ 
city was undoubted, who subsequently rose high 
in the Government services and with ability which 
left nothing to be desired. There was agitation not 
only on the Congress platform but elsew^iere also. 
Su^quently in the Legislative Councils the 
elected members continued the process but all this 
was scarcely of any avail. The result, on the other 
hand, was a stiffening of the Civil Service opposi¬ 
tion to Indian progress mainly on the ground 
that English ideals are not suited to India. 
Ookhale said that unanimity in expressions of 
good-will, various proposals of reform by indivi- 
duals, general opposition to every particular pro¬ 
posal, indiShrenoe, if oot refusal, to oarr 7 out 


the clear intentions and orders of the British 
Nation have characterised tbe attitude of' the 
Civil Service. The Indian politician who liae 
taken any part in Indian public life or 
who has any experience of the real Government 
of tbe country, came to tbe conclusion that under 
the Indian Civil Service who form and carry on 
the real government, no real progress, which in 
tbo present circumstances of the country is indis¬ 
pensable, can be expected. The result on the 
part of the constitutionalists is a demand for re¬ 
forms of the character now put forward, The 
grievances due to tbe alleged mis-govern- 
ment and tbe apparent hopeiessness of their 
redress under tbe existing conditions are responsi¬ 
ble for sedition and revolutionary movement; 
latterly the natural desire for self-government 
and the forces that have been let loose since the 
war have reinforced the claim for reform. This 
general demand had not its origin, as stated in 
the Reforms Repoit, solely or mainly in the 
desire, however natural, of the English educated 
Indians for an increasing share in the administra¬ 
tion or for self-government, though no doubt 
there were a few advanced thinkers who might 
have put forward Home Rule even thirty years 
ago. Reform was at first regarded simply as a 
means to improved administration accoroing to 
English ideals and is even now so held by a consi¬ 
derable section. Matters have now, however, 
assumed a different aspect and the association of 
Indians in every branch of Government and belt- 
government are regarded as an end in itself and 
the only panacea for the evils complained of. 

The opponents of this movement maintained 
that the Congress was started by the Bengalees 
and the Brahmins of South India, and that India 
as a whole was not with them. The Mahratbas 
were invited to declaie that they had nothing to 
do with those Bengali and South Indian agitators. 
We know now the answer. The .Mahomedans 
were warned that the Government might tolerate 
the agitation carried on by certain l lasses, but 
they, the Mahomedans, will not meet with the 
same tolerant reception. No ell'orts were spared 
to inform them that tbe Congress was hostile to 
them. The exigencies of controversy alone can 
now repi-esent the attitude of the Mahomedans as 
hostile to reforms. Indeed their advanced section 
asks for reforms more far-reaching than any that 
the Hindus claim. Anti-Congress politicians 
were certain that the races like the Sikhs and 
other Punjabis at least are bound to be opposed 
to Home Rule, it is doubtful now whether there 
are stronger adherents to Home Rule than tboM 
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m the Punjab. At tbe last Coiigrti.<;h in Dulf-i it 
was the determined attitude of tbe Punj.ibU th.it 
forced the Congtess to dutnand reforms far in ex¬ 
cess of those in tbe Ueforms Report. The Nun- 
Brahmans and the deprasRed classes have awuki ti¬ 
ed to a sense of their political bcl 2 deh&n(.»-s and to 
their wretched condition, and no longer content to 
rely upon the Qovernmont which has left them in 
this condition for the past hundred yu.u>, claim a 
powerful voice, in the determination of their 
future. It is enough to R.ay that they want half 
the members of all the Executive Councils, includ¬ 
ing the Viceroy’s, to be Indians, and an elected 
majority in all tbe iKigislative Councils, uiUiuut 
the checks proiided by the Grand Conmittloob 
and State Councils, their iutoieste being ade¬ 
quately protected by vliat i.s called cuiuunnml 
representation. The dem.inds for a large umasu'e 
of reform varying from Home Rule to the de¬ 
mands of tbe depressed classes us stated above 
have now become genoral. 

After the Mutiny, Sir bnyjed Ahmed pointed 
out that it was absolute ignorance on the pu t of 
the Englishmen of the rual conditioii of the coun¬ 
try that was responsible for the Mutiny, and ho 
advocated the appointment of Indiun niembci.s to 
the Legislative Councils to give the English rulers 
information of the noods of the country. The 
men nominated by the Governmontproved uttoily 
useless for the purpose. Nomiiuitiou u.is found 
to be an absolute failure. Tho Congicsh then 
claimed a representative element in the Logisla- 
tive Councils in tbo hope that if the .authorities 
were kept well-informed by tbe authuiised repto- 
sentatives of the nation, tbe coi>dition oi the 
masses of the country would be vastly inipioved. 
Lord Lansdowne introduced an elected element 
into the Councils, but there was no roul improve¬ 
ment. All their efforts for more than liitoen 
years proved abortive. They weio told that they 
did not kuow'the conditions of tbo country tliom- 
selves; that the officials knew better ; and against 
their strong protests measures were enacted and a 
line of conduct pursued which led to the giowth 
of sedition in the country. Lord Morloy then 
enlarged tbe Legislative Councils to provide ical 
representation of the various classes of the people 
BO that the same reproach might no more be level¬ 
led that the Councils did not loprescnt tho real 
voice of tbe nation. He provided for resolutions 
to be moved in the Council so that tho Indians ^ 
might be able to formulate their views for the 
consideration of tbe officials, and the officials 
might be enabled to give their reasons in reply. !; 
also providedi wlmt is equally important, for'lt 


the appointnient of Indiun.s to the Executive 
Councils so that they might press acceptanco of 
the pcqiuiiu views upon thuir eulloagues. The ox* 
pei'iniciit has been tiiud also for a sufficiently 
long time, onl) to prow its futility; and not only 
the Coiigj and popular loaders of the country 
but all thinking men in India have come to the 
conclusion th.it the existing machinery is insuffi- 
ciont for the po'-coful and good governance of tho 
country. 

The llcfoniif Rcjmrt, tiierofore, is not only 
ijuito right in tU.elling upon tho politipal cons- 
ciuusnu^.-. ot the piopie ipiickcncd b}' tho recent 
events in I'huope wliich demand great political 
reform.'-, nut ir Ins minimised very much tbe in¬ 
tensify :in<'. M'luuie of tliat political consciou.sness. 
Tlie Kojjoit is jtl.so (juitc light in pointing out the 
growing disco) u-iii ami tho widening gulf bet¬ 
ween the officials and the iion-oflIciaIr> duo to tbe 
inutility of the la-gisl.ilivo Councils. 1 think, 
bow over, tiiat it h.i.- not brought out sufficiently 
that this i- duo to tiio cffi<-ia1 attitude. I have 
not tliouglit it neci.s'-niy to dwell ui»on tbo other 
reuson.s which liave lictn unsigned for reform, that 
it is extronu-ly difficult, if not impossible, to ini¬ 
tiate or to c.irry out any' juogiessivo policy under 
tho presoni constitution of tho governments in 
India which has been explained in detail in the 
Rtport, as this geii'iady admitted to bo the 
ca.So. 

I ha\o riiciTod to tiie loasons for reform which 
have been advanci'd in the Rupott and they made 
out a case for a gicat cliangu, but in the opinion 
of the ]>olitical Icadois leform is imperative for 
anothor reason. It is icquired in the interests 
of peace, OI der and good goverumciit, t. e., efficient 
governmciit according to English ideals, .The 
present r-ystoin lias priivnd inellicient. Tho plague 
distuib.ances in tiiu ilombny Presidency would not 
have boei. nlliiwod to take place under any demo¬ 
cratic or populai government. The Tinnevelly 
riots and the murder of M.r, Ashe in tbe Madras 
Presidency were duo to the latter’s interference 
with Chidambaiam Piilai’s effort to improve the 
lot of thb' mill-hands and with the Swadeshi 
Steam Navigation Company. This again would 
not have been possible under the ordinary condi¬ 
tions of good government, Tbe occurrences in 
East Pongal which weie the immediate cause of 
seditious and revolutionary movements also would 
have been practically impossible under a popular 
government. The Punjab unrest in 1907 had 
its origin in a legislative measure which was 
vetoed by the Imperial Government on account of 
the opposition of the sepoys and the 
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olaBue''. The bills now before the Legislative 
Oonncil to deprive a person of the protection of 
the ordinary courts of law and of the Bafoguards 
which, in civilized countries, have been found 
necessary to protect the innocent, and to place 
personal liberty, freedom of the preos and speech 
under the control of the executive, is proof of the 
necessity of radical reform of a B^stem rp^pousiblo 
for a situation which has in tho opinion of (Joveiii- 
menf rendered such legislation necessary 

Tho troubles consequent upon the division of 
society by races, castes and ciectN, far from being 
any impe^iramit in tho way of refoini calN impe¬ 
ratively for great politi«'al reforms . ‘ird them is 
very good fc.ison to believe that if the leaders of 
tho various communities aic loft to compose tlio 
diirpicnccs themsehes such C)n(!i(t‘ will ho fn 
rater, it they will not cntirflv dis ippoar. 

tJreat constitutional n foiiiis arc ilso essential 
in tho interests of the nnsqes of this countty 
Thecducated clrsses hivo fdied in tlieii endea- 
voyrs to bring about anv snbstrntial amelifii dioii 
in their condition. N''^ only have tie (Jo»eiii 
ment not taken tho r'ccf s-ai \ s^r pt, hut tlipy Invo 
not supported the rflbifs of the edncitcd dr-.so 
Further, the v.uiou' itfoimt that ue lim-'over¬ 
due also call for a change in tho cotistitiiHon tint 
would render theii reili/.ation piohible. Promisi's 
made as regards the ailmis'iun of Indixrs into the 
public services witliout rara'il distinctions have 
not been kopt, lleforans u, the In d revenue .nl- 
ministration which an* indispens ible w» ro jun mill'd 
by tlio Government ami tho promise li s been 
withdrawn. The separ.ition of jmlir-i.al and evi'CU- 
tive functions was piomisfd by tho flovonmcnt 
of India, It has not v et been elleeted. Tlie 
orders of Lord Ripon and of TiOrd IMml^v about 
local self-government hiivo botn practically <Iis- 
reg.xrded. Tho wishes of the King Empeior '■> 
regards education have not been c.uiird out 
Steps nocGSSary for the revival of industries hive 
not beon taken. In all those, wo h^vn now pa'S,>d 
beyond the stage of promiso ami without .rctuil 
performance no weight w'ould he given to (m 
declarations. •' 

It is under these conditions that, tho 0<)ngie‘-‘- 
and the Muslim T^caguo and tho non olTici.vl lO- 
presentativos of the Legislative Council formiilit- 
cd their domands for represontativo Legislative 
Oouncile, for responsiblo government by tho sub¬ 
ordination of the executive to such Cour oils and 
for a far larger infusion of the Indian element 
into the Executive Counrila so that the latter 
might not bo in a position to entirely disrcgnid 
the popular demand, and it was in reply to this 


demand that the British Government have pro* 
mised self-government by instalments, substantial 
steps being tnkon at once to carry out that pro¬ 
mise. 

Thus, it is not trim that the reform.-i advocated 
will result in tho tranf’ference of powers to per¬ 
sons who are not interested in the welfare of the 
massos ; and it is abo quite feasible to transfer 
power to tho masses thomselves. The demand 
for reform is univorssl and such reforms will not 
result in tho application of tho British standards 
and ideals to tho Governments in India. With 
reference to tho olficial view, that they best 
underst.aml and protect the interests of the masses 
and that tho transfer of power to tho educated 
classes may result to tho detriment of the masses, 
T would draw attention to the recent events in 
Charaporan and Kaira, see appendix (A). They 
aro nKo instructive for other reasons 

Bearing .all this in mind, I proceed to consider 
tho modifications «uggcsted. 

Traniferred Department! : Control of Servieet 

First, todoil vvith the ‘transferred’ subjects, 
i. e , tho snbiects which .are presumed to be under 
the control of tho Ministers and tho Legislative 
Councils. Accniding to tho Reforms Report, 
though a Goveinor does not occupy from the out* 
set the position of a purely constitutional Gover¬ 
nor, he is to refiiso his assent only when the 
consequence of ac<juiescence would clearly be 
serious 1 am not siuo whether this is accepted 
by my collengues (para. 101). If it is not and 
if they contemplate any further interference on 
tho part of tho Governor, I am unable to agree 
with them. Tiie new propo.sals which they have 
made ‘-eom to contemplate such interference. I 
have I'O doubt it will bo admitted that the Minis¬ 
ters and the Councils will not ho able to carry on 
tho administration with any fair degree of success 
unless they have a loval service or services 
which in their opinion are competent to 
carry out the duties which are entrusted to them. 
Of cou^^o at the commencement ns rightly pointed 
out in the Report, to require Ministers to inaugu¬ 
rate their services for their own departments 
would doom tho experiment to failure ; and the 
Reform Rciioit theiefore places the machinery 
of tho public --ervice, np it exipts to-day, at the 
di'-posnl of Ministers, ndding also that adequate 
protection must he given to those services. Tho 
Government of Iridia now give adequate protec¬ 
tion to those services by vaiious provisions to 
which it is 111 ncce^aiy hereto draw attention. 
But instead of only placing the public tervice at 
tho disposal of the Ministers when the new schrme 
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is insuffumted, they would go further and would 
compel the Minister to accept such officials to 
carry out their policy- The consequence would 
be that though the Minister may be saddled with 
an officer, who is so opposed to the opinions of 
the Minister and of the Xiegislative Oouncil that 
be will not loyally carry out the policy determin¬ 
ed upon by them, the Minister is to be compelled 
to retain him although both the Governor and the 
Minister may want to get rid of him and appoint 
another person who, they think, would properly 
carry it out. Thus, for instance, if the Governor 
and the Minister want to appoint a sanitary ex¬ 
pert from England for carrying out certain sani¬ 
tary arrangements, they are not to have that 
liberty, but they will be compelled to appoint a 
man in the ordinary services. Similarly, if the 
Governor and the Minister wish to appoint an 
agricultural expert as the head of certain settle¬ 
ment of agricultural operations in preference to 
the Oivil Service officer who will be ordinarily 
appointed to it under the rules of the service, 
they are not to have that right, but they will be 
compelled to accept a person who would in the 
ordinary course occupy that position. 

We have provided that the appointments of 
these officers can only be made by or with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State and subject to 
any rules that may be made by him. I would, 
therefore, propose that it should be open to a 
minister to appoint, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, or request the Secretary of 
State to appoint any person outside the servioe 
for any post under him. The intervention of the 
Secretary of State should be a sufficient safeguard 
in such cases. 

14. This question becomes of very great im¬ 
portance when we regard their ralations with the 
Governor. According to tny colleagues, the per¬ 
manent heads of departments and the secretaries 
under a minieter ehonid have access to the Gover¬ 
nor to bring to his notice any case which they 
consider that the Governor should see. In fact, 
the secretary or the permanent head of a depart¬ 
ment would be entitled to appeal to the Governor 
against any decision of the Minieter overruling 
him. Mv colleagues also expect that the Gover¬ 
nor would direct all cases of particular types and 
all cases of major importance to be brought to 
him as a regular practice. The result would 
naturally be to weaken considerably the position 
of the minister in relation to his subordinates. 
In fact, he might be reduced to a figure-head by 
the Governor and the Secretary. I do not think 
that this could have been contemplated by the 


authors of the Reforms Report, and 1 do not 
think it right. Ko secretary or bead of a depart¬ 
ment should have any access to the Governor for 
this purpose. No one should come between him 
and the minister. It is one thing for a Governor 
to tell the member himself that be would like to be 
consulted on cases of certain type, and it is a very 
different thing to allow a secretary to,bring to him 
such cases for decision in appeal against a minister. 

Legialative Control* 

16, There is another drastic cbangr proposed 
by my colleagues. They are of opinion that if 
any proposal contained in a bill dealing with 
trans^rred subjects affects the pence, tranquillity, 
etc,, of a province, or the interests of a specified 
reserved subject, the Governor should have a 
right to refer that bill to a grand committee. In 
actual practice this might practically eliminate 
the control of the legislative council over even 
the transferred subjects, becnnne almost all bills re¬ 
ferring to transferred subjects may be brought by a 
Governor, whose order according to my colleagues 
should not be open to appeal, under one or other 
of these conditions. To take a concrete instance ; 
If a minister wishes to introduce any measure 
dealing with samtation or education, the Governor 
might refer it to a grand committee on the ground 
that its alleged unpopularity might possibly pro¬ 
voke disorder. We may, therefore, assume that 
the Legislative Oouncil will in law be as impotent 
in future in transferred departments as hitherto, 
and as they will be in the reserved departments 
in future. This is opposed to the Reforms Report 
and I am unable to accept it. 

16. Further roy colleagues would give power 
to the Governor and the Secretary of State in 
certain events to transfer all departments from 
the minister to the executive council. It will be 
noticed that the Governor has the power to dis¬ 
solve the Legislative Council; but oven after this 
if he finds the Legislative councils and all minis¬ 
ters opposed to him, they would give this right 
of transfer of every department from the minister, 
presuming that the Governor must be right and 
all the councils wrong. They want this as the 
only possible safeguard against a deadlock, which 
might be fatal to the administration of a pro¬ 
vince, as a deterrent to factious and irresponsible 
action; this view is based upon a gratuitous as¬ 
sumption that actions of the legislative council 
and the minister will always be factious and ir¬ 
responsible when such actions are opposed to the 
opinion of the Governor. 
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Striking nt tk« Root of tka Reform Sckeme. 

I do not think it should be in the power 
of a Governor or the Secretary of State—who 
will be only his mouthpiece—to strike thus 
at the root of the reform scheme. This 
proposal is entirely opposed both to the letter and 
spirit of the Reform Report, which views such 
proposals with disfavour; the Report would not 
give such power over the legislature to any ezecu- 
tive gc^ernment and would allow the same, if at 
all, only after an open enquiry by an impartial 
parliamentary commission. If two consecutive 
legislative councils, composed as they would be 
under the scheme, come to conclusions directly 
opposed to that of the Qovernoi^be presumption 
in tiiy opinion, would be exceedingly strong that 
tho Governor was wrong and their views should 
be given cfTect to. To give, in such circumstances, 
thi«. power is to go against the principles of 
onnstitutionul government nnl will be taken as 
indirativn of a spirit ineomp iiible with constitu* 
tioiial government. For any sudden emergencies, 
then* is the power (-f nnhnatices, if necessary, by 
tlie Viceroy. T would not, therefore, allow this 
power, more especi^il} when it is proposed to 
confer upon the Government of India certain 
powers of interference, the exercise of which would 
.ideqiiately meet all pos.sible contingencies. 

'.7. It is }>ro{) 08 ed to give tho Government 
of India the power of interference even in the 
case of tnxnsferred subjects for the following 
['urposes :— 

(t) to safeguard the .administration of Govern* 

I mont of India subjects; 

(ii) to secure uniformity of legislation where 
such legislation is considered desirable in the 
interest of India or of more than one province ; 

(iti) to safeguard the public services to an 

( extent which will be further determined subse¬ 
quently ; 

(tv) to decide questions which affect more than 
|one province. 

18. Again, my colleagues propose that if the 
decision taken in the reserved department requires 
in the opinion of the Governor, certain action in 
the transferred department which the minister 
objects to take, the Governor must be armed with 
the power to issue orders in the transferi'ed 
department. It makes no difference in this view 
that the Governor can pass an order in similar 
trcumstance in the reserved department. The 
result of this will be further to curtail the powers 
of the minister. 

60 


Control of FinancM. 

19. The new proposal about the allocation of 
the resources available for the purposes of the 
executive council and those available for the pur¬ 
poses of ministers completes the subordination of 
the ministers to the executive council. The main 
sources of revenues, like the land revenue, in the 
provinces will be under the control of the execu¬ 
tive council white all the departments of expendi¬ 
ture, like education, local self-government 
including public health and public works, will be 
under the control of the minister These are the 
departments which stand in need of develop¬ 
ment In normal circumstances, therefore, the 
revenue which they require will have to be 
made good to them by the executive council. 
This places the ministers practically under 
the control of the executive council. The minis¬ 
ter or ministers will not be able to raisp 
money even by taxation without the consent 
of the Gevernor, and, as t have already pointed 
out, it will almost invariably be the case that the 
bill is one which the Governor would be entitled 
to refer to the committee for legislation. Accord¬ 
ing to my colleagues their proposal will give the 
ministers a direct interest in improving the 
sources of revenue which are placed in their 
charge, but the sources of revenue which are 
capable of expansion will be, according to the 
proposals, placed, not in their charge but in the 
charge of the executive council. There will be, 
therefore, no resources to be developed except 
perhaps excise revenue which it should not be 
our policy to regard as a source of growing 
revenue. ITurther I do not accept this theory 
that all inducement must be held out to a depart¬ 
ment to increase its revenue for its own benefit. 
My colleagues further state that the official 
government should not have the power to refuse 
funds for the work of the popular half of the 
government, but according to the proposals the 
minister will never have that power as the final 
decision for taxation rests with the Governor and 
not with the minister. I do not accept the view 
which seems to result from the proposals of my 
colleagues that we should punish the people of the 
country for any dereliction of duty on the part of 
the minister or the executive council. 

20. The cumulative effect of all these pro¬ 
visions is to place the minister and the legislative 
council in relation to transferred departments not 
only in a position of no real responsibility but 
virtually in subordination to the executive coun¬ 
cils. The scheme, therefore, of my colleagues is 
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directly against the Announcement of the 20th 
August, as it means altogether a negation of 
responsibility, and should not therefore bo accept* 
ed. The departments of which the minister will 
be placed in charge are bound to suffer itnder the 
proposed arrangement; and I have shown in my 
review of the present situation that they are not 
likely to receive any favourable treatment at the 
hands of the executive council. 

In so far as this part of the scheme is concern¬ 
ed, my criticism, therefore, is that while the 
policy decided upon by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment requires definite responsibility to bo laid 
upon the ministers for certain .acts of the govern¬ 
ment, the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
would allow such responsibility only under the 
general suporvision of the Governor; my collea¬ 
gues would practically get rid of all such respon¬ 
sibility by converting the minister into a subor¬ 
dinate executive officer, and the real legi'^lative 
council into a subordinate body—subordinate to 
the Governor and the executive council, the latter 
being without any responsibility for the conse¬ 
quences,—though my colleagues in terms disclaim 
any intention to create an inferior govern¬ 
ment under the superior provincial Government. 

21.1 shall now take up the question of ' reserv¬ 
ed ’ subjects. 1 have already referred to the 
provisions of the scheme relating to reserved 
subjects, which show the nature and the influence 
or power which might be exercised by the minis¬ 
ter and legislative councils (see paragraph 6). 
The subject is so very important that even at the 
risk of prolixity or repetition 1 take the liberty 
of referring to them again for the purpose of ex¬ 
plaining the objections that I advance to the 
proposals which are now being formulated by my 
colleagues. 

According to the Reforms Report, no taxation, 
when it becomes- nocessiLry even in the interests 
of reserved subjects, can be imposed in a province 
without the consent of the minister who is suppos¬ 
ed to represent the legislative council. The first 
essential, therefore, of a popular government is 
thereby secured. Again, the entire budget both 
for the transferred subjects and for the reserved 
subjects, is to be settled by the executive govern¬ 
ment as a whole. The minister has, thus, a 
powerful voice in the settlement of the budget; he 
is not a mere outsider tendering advice which 
xnay be acted upon or not according to the will of 
the executive council, because unless be is in a 
position to justify the budget proposals, even as 
regards the reserved subjects, he will not either 
undertake new legislation or be able to persuade 


the legislative council. At the same time he will 
not have a controlling voice so far as reserved 
subjects are concerned, because a final decision is 
to be taken by the executive council alone. 
Furthermore, even ns to reserved subjects, in 
cases of any disputes between the minister and 
the executive council with reference to and pro¬ 
vision of the budget, the question has to bo 
decided by the Governor, who is also responsible 
for transferred subjects and who is to act ih view 
of the fact that taxation, if any, can be under¬ 
taken only with thu consent of Ihe mitiibtur. 
The influence of the minister, in thAe circums¬ 
tances, will act on the reserved subjects in the 
direction of thri^and retrenchment. Sihiilarly, 
the minister wilHiave the experience and advice 
of the mombers of the oxooutive council 
with reference to his transferred subjects, and ho 
will have to pay serious regard to that advice in 
determining the relative proportions to be divided 
among the transferred and reserved subjects; and 
the influence of the executive council members 
will, therefore, be exercised in the direction of 
thrift and expenditure so far as transferred sub¬ 
jects are concerned. Then, again, this is a very 
important provision ; the entire budget has to 
submitted to the legislative council, whose resolu¬ 
tions on the budget will be binding even so far as 
the reserved subjects are concerned, unless the 
Governor restores the budget on specific grounds 
(paragraphs 221, 222, 256 and 257). 

The proposals that I have referred to above 
give the minister and the legislative councils very 
considerable influence in the most important 
question of finance and everything that doponds 
on it concerning the reserved subjects. They are 
satisfactory and based on sound principles. All 
this influence of power proposed to be bdstowed 
upon them in the Reforms Report will be elimi¬ 
nated . if the modifications suggested by my 
colleagues are accepted. 

Modification* Proposod bjr the Indian Govemmont. 

22. They propose to omit the very important 
provision that the resolutions of the legislative 
council on the entire budget to be submitted to 
them will be binding on the government unless 
the Governor exercises his special right of restoring 
the provision in the budget on any specific 
ground. The Government of India now would 
treat every budget resolution only as a recommen¬ 
dation. To my mind, this is a grave departure 
fronrtbe scheme of the Reforms Report. It is 
ffwid that a Governor would find himself in a very 
inconvenient position if he had to over-rule a 
legislative council, and a continuance of that 
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course, if the legislative council persists year after 
} ear in carrying a resolution with reference to 
any particular measure, would be almost impossi¬ 
ble. The very object of the provisions is that in 
the absence of any strong reasons to the contrary, 
the opinion of the legislative council should pre 
Vail ; and I think this departure from the scheme 
outlined in the Reforms Report detract consider¬ 
ably f/om its value. 

Separate Purse. 

2^1. My boii’ble colleagues have followed this 
up by further modifications which practically got 
rid of all popular and Indian influence. 

Instead of one joint budget and one joint purse 
fur the whole government they w’ilt create sepa¬ 
rate purses for ministers and executive council 
menibors, respectively, with the result that the 
i>utlget for tnansferred subjects will be settled 
only by the Governor and the minister, and the 
bu'lget for reserved subjects will be settled only 
by the Governor and the other membois of the 
oxockutive council. Taxation for the administration 
o! transferred subjects will be left in the hands of 
the ministers ; and similarly, taxation for reserved 
subjects will be left entirely in the bands of the 
executive council members. The rule that the 
rosolutionh are binding, unless disallowed 
or vetoed by the Governor, is not accepted by 
them. The council’s resolutions are to have otTect 
only as recommendations. 

The result of all this is that so far as the reserv¬ 
ed subjects are concerned, neither the minister 
nor the council is to have any real voice in the 
sutliement of the budget. This is avowed to be 
tlu' roni purpose of the new proposals. Real popu- 
lui influence in the settlement of the budget is, 
tberofere, entirely gone, The minister or popular 
asHuinbly is not to have the final voice in taxation 
as the executive council member alone presents 
the bill for taxation, and if the legislative 
Dssombly docs not pass it, it will be open 
to tho Governor to get it passed over their 
heads by grand committees or otherwise. The 
influence of the minister on reserved subjects in 
tlio direction of thrift and expenditure also is 
removed. I think it substantially reduces the 
value of the Reforms Scheme. 1 am, therefore, 
unable to accept any of these modifications in the 
original proposals which are now suggested. 

24. The advantages of this system are said to 
be that tho ministers as well as the executive 
council will know what their available resources 
ai-e, what opening - balance will be at their credit 
and cons€^uently what range of expenditure they 
may provide for and at what point they must face 


extra taxation. It will secure to each depart¬ 
ment the benefit of any improvements which can 
be expected in tho revenue departments. It will, 
therefore, be an inducement to expand and deve¬ 
lop the sources of revenue, ns the fruits of their 
labours will not be i^hared by the other dopait- 
ments. It is also said that each may also borrow 
for its own purposes. Assuming that there are 
administrative conveniences in the separation of 
revenues, these administrative conveniences should 
not be allowed to weigh for a moment against the 
outstanding fact that you thereby got rid of the 
popular influence altogether on the finances of tho 
reservod departments. To this great objection I 
find no answer forthcoming except that it is dosir- 
able that all the reserved subjects should bo n>- 
Dioved entirely from the influences of the minis¬ 
ters and of the Legislative Council. 1 cannot agree 
to this. On the other side, there is the objection 
advanced by the Congress that under the arrange¬ 
ment proposed in the Reforms Report the trans¬ 
ferred subjects will only get * the crumbs from 
tho table,’ and the unwelcome task of taxation is 
always impo.s«d upon the minister, even though 
such taxation might have been necessitated by the 
needs of the reserved subjects. This argument 
has been availed of by my colleagues in order to 
support the acheme of a separate purse. It would 
be extraordinary if an argument intended to 
strengthen Indian influence should lead to its 
elimination. 1 have already referred to tho safe¬ 
guards provided by the scheme. No taxation can 
be imposed without the consent of the ministoi, 
who can ear-mark tho proceeds of taxation. No 
icspnnbiblo member oi an Executive Council is, 
thorefuro, likely to press the claims of the reserv¬ 
ed subjects too far, and in particular in viow oi 
tho enquiry by a commission after a few years ; 
and even if he does so, tho final decision rests 
with the Governor, who is interested in the ad¬ 
ministration both of the transferred and of the 
other subjects. Apart from all this tho Jjogislu- 
tive Council will review the budget and a respon¬ 
sible Governor has to restore the provision of the 
budget in favour of the reserved subjects by over¬ 
ruling them. It is impossible, therefore, that the 
transferred subject will sufler, and I feel strongly 
that this argument should not weigh in favour of 
a separate purse, which will operate far moro 
against popular influence than the existing piovi- 
sion, The apprehension expressed by Indian po¬ 
liticians is really due to the phraseology in tho 
report. To remove the same, instead of stating 
that the supply of the reserved subjects will bavo 
priority over that of the transferred subjects, j 
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would simply say that the executive government 
as a whole will apportion the revenue between the 
transferred and the reserved subjects. If the 
ministers and the council members do not agree, 
the Governor has the right to decide. The effect 
is absolutely the same, as in the scheme the sup¬ 
ply for the reserved subjects can be determined 
oiily by the Governor if the minister does not 
agree. The proposal of my colleagues that the 
consent of the Governor is necessary to taxation 
is a part of the scheme in the Reforms Report 
whenever there are differences of opinion. After 
apportionment of the revenue, the necessity of 
taxation might be considered, the indispensable 
condition being that provided for in the Report— 
that there should be no taxation without the con¬ 
sent of the minister. As to who should intro¬ 
duce the Bill into the Council is a matter which 
fr e ight be left to the Governor. Ordinarily, the 
member whose department needs the fresh taxa¬ 
tion proceeds will no doubt introduce the Bill. 

25. 1 have assumed that there are administra¬ 
tive conveniences in this separation of revenue. 
It is admitted by my colleagues that the propo¬ 
sals in the Reforms ^port have not met with any 
criticism in India. It will not be right in the 
circumstances therefore to make any alterations 
They point out that any substantial increase in 
reserved expenditure will be at the mercy of the 
’ ministers, although ministers may have no respon¬ 
sibility for the consequences of refusing the bud¬ 
get provision, but this is an impossible contingen¬ 
cy as in the case of any dispute between the min- 
istefe and the executive council the decision is left 
to the Governor. In order to support their argu¬ 
ment they have to assume that the Governor 
under his exceptional powers might insist on ex¬ 
penditure on reserved subjects being provided For 
in the budget leaving ministers with inadequate 
funds for the transferred subjects. We are not 
warranted in making any such assumption, and if 
the Governor is inclined to exei'cise his power in 
that direction be can do it oven otherwise. What 
is to happen if the Governor under the powers of 
supervieiou and control which be hM over the 
minister—powers which my colleagues desire 
largely increased—were to cut down the funds 
available for the minister even if they were not 
wanted for reserved subjects ? Such assumptions 
would render the working of any constitution, an 
impossibility. 

Further, the income derived from the 
BDuiees of revenue which form part of the 
reserved list will, after providing for the 
administration 'of those subjects and of Law, 


Justice, and Police, leave a large surplus 
which, with the normal growth of revenue, will 
be adequate to meet the growing expenditure. I 
doubt whether any taxation or borrowing for the 
needs of those departments has been found neces¬ 
sary in the past or will be required in the future 
The annual discussion my colleagues would avoid 
by settlement of revenue for a period of time. 
This will interfere with the legitimate exercise of 
their power over finance by the Legi&lative ’Coun- 
cil; such settlement may lead to taxation and 
borrowing when otherwise it would be unneces¬ 
sary, and lead to unnecessary friction and criti¬ 
cism divorced from responsibility. Generally 1 
have to state that my colleagues have', throughout 
their report, made assumptions which are calculat¬ 
ed to show the apparent necesnity of a stringent 
control over the ministers All the diflicuhies 
suggested by my colleagues presuppose non-inter¬ 
ference under any conditions on the part of the 
Governor with the minister and an absence of 
any provision enabling the Governor to decide in 
cases of dispute between the minister and the 
members of the Executive Council, It appears 
to me that the provisions in the Reforms Report 
scheme form a sufficient answer to all the objec¬ 
tions advanced. 

My colleagues are also of opinion that one more 
official, who will be ordinarily a civilian, should be 
appointed to the Executive Council. Jn the Re¬ 
port the transference of some of the functions of 
government to ministers was held to make it 
‘impossible’to retain an Executive Council of 
more than two members, one of whom was to be 
a European and the other an Indian. And this 
reduction of the European element from two to 
one was regarded as equivalent to an increase in 
the Indian element. My bon. colleagues, however, 
support their proposal on the main ground that 
the Governor—a new man from England—will 
be left with only one European adviser as a mem¬ 
ber of his Council. And it is also aaid that work 
can be found for one more member. It does not 
appeal that the conclusion that was arrived at the 
time the Report was framed that there will not 
be sufficient work for three members of the Exe¬ 
cutive Council is unfounded. Before 1911 there 
were only two members. At present there are 
three. A good portion of their work will now be 
transferred bo the ministers. 1 am satisfied that 
there is no reason, on the score of the work, for 
the appointment of one more member. A stronger 
objection is that involved in the second reason 
given in the Report. It will materially reduce 
the relative strength of the Indian element in 
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the Executive Council. An Indian member will 
have no chance as against two English oiKcia) 
members. For consultation and advice, the sec¬ 
retary in the department, who will or may be 
present, will be available. Neither the adlati nor 
any additional member is required. In reserved 
subjects, therefore, with thu modihentiuns pro¬ 
posed by my collengues with refotenco to budget 
and taxation, this addition of one member will 
practically get rid of the influence or power ac¬ 
corded to the Indians or repiesentative Councils 
in the Reforms Report. In the interests of good 
government, is it advisable oi necossiry to depart 
from the scheme? 

b'u'st, let us take the burlgst nnd consider the 
restrictions on the provincial governmoiits im¬ 
posed by the general standing ordets and tho 
Secretary of State. Tire sanction of the Secre¬ 
tary of State is required to tho appointment of 
any English ofheer drawing a certain pay ; to 
create any new post which would unlinurily he 
liiled by gazetted English oilicer ; to create any 
now post over a certain monthly pay ; to give any 
honorarium exceeding, 1 bulievo, a thousand 
rupees ; to make any grunt of land except umlor 
very special conditions. The right to purcli^he 
motor cars was so much abused that now tJroy 
cannot be purchased for public business without 
the sanction of the Seci'Otai'y of State. These 
aro only some of the orders; theio are many 
more of the same kind. All these indicate nut 
only the nature of the lostrictione that aro iui- 
pObod upon the pruvincial governments but albo 
the close supervision which is deemed neces¬ 
sary for the oxerci.so of thou- powers. Tlieio is 
no reason to think that no buch I'ebtrictions 
w^uld be necessary in the future. We propo.^te 
by these schemes to give the local governments 
enhanced powers of appointment—powers by 
which they may appoint officers drawing very 
high salaries, over even a thousand rupees. We 
propose now to give them powers to carry out 
schemes, without reference to tho Government of 
India or of the Bocretary of State, which involve 
lakhs of rupees, if it was necessal-y {or the 
Government of India or the Secretary of State to 
exercise this close supervision over the local 
Governments in the interests of the taxpayer, 
that supervision can only be relaxed on the 
ground of increasing popular control. Lord Cur- 
zon has remarked, and so also, 1 believe, almost 
every administrator who had to consider this 
question, on the growing tendency in every 
department to increase the emoluments and to 
increase the establiehmoats. For, therefore, from 


getting rid of the control over the budget by the 
Legislative Council, it appears to me that the 
relaxations by the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State of their power of control, and 
the additional powers which it is pioposed to con¬ 
fer upon the local governments require not only 
the powers confer! od upon the minister and the 
Legislative Council by the Reforms Report, but 
additional powers. Restrictions were placed 
upon the powers of the Government of India in 
tho appointments of Englishmen because it was 
felt that otherwise the Indians would have no 
chance at all. 

Siuiilarly, take the questions of industrial expan¬ 
sion, the separation of judicial and executive funo- 
lions, incieaseof taxation by recurring settlements 
without the consent of the Legislative Councils. 
All these are really financial ijuestions, and, under 
the scheme proposed in the Reforms Report, the 
popular assembly will have considerable inttuence 
in shaping the policy of tho Government with re- 
reference to all these. The pioposals of the 
Oovornment of India will leave the legislative 
councils and the minister without any such voice 
in tho settlement of these questions. It is, there¬ 
fore a considerable departure from the Report. 
My colleagues, 1 am afraid, do not realize the 
strength of the feeling forrefoim due to ({uestions 
referring to these matters.* They ignore alto¬ 
gether the very important considerations which 
arise thorefrom. There is no split in the Gon- 
gress Party or so far as I con seo among Indians 
on the broad lines of policy that should be pur¬ 
sued on tho matters above referred to. The ad¬ 
dresses presented to the Seciotary of State and 
tho Viceroy draw prominent attention to these 
grievances. 

I cannot help thinking, in these circumstances, 
that if these restrictions are removed we may 
expect great waste of public funds in the future 
and great and alarming discontent. 1 would, 
therefore, ns already stated as against the new 
proposals of my colleagues, not only support the 
scheme in the Reforms Report so far as taxation 
and budget are concerned, but would go a little 
further in the same direction by enacting that 
the Governor’s power of restoring any provisions 
in the budget in the interests of the reserved 
subjects should not be exercised so as to confer 
any benelits on the services which they would 
not obtain in the ordinary course, and the Gover¬ 
nor should not be allowed without tbe sanction 
of the Secretary of State to restore any provisions 

* Bee paragraphs 3 to 12 above. 
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in the interests of reserved subjects with re¬ 
ference to any matter for which the sanction of 
the Secretary of State is now required. It should 
be rememberel that in the case of transferred 
Bubjeote the council has got the powers of re¬ 
moving the minister, and a corresponding power 
does not exist in the case of the reserved sub- 
jeots. 

Peace and Order. 

28. Leaving now the question of the budget, 
let me take the equally important question of 
peace and order. If sedition had ito origin in 
Bombay, it would be noticed that this was due to 
the harsh administration of the plague regula¬ 
tions by a collector, which would have been im¬ 
possible if the Indian element was powerful in 
the government of the country. Similarly the 
course of maladministration by the Government 
of Eastern Bengal which was responsible for the 
growth of real Bengal sedition would also have 
been practically difficult. Under the law which 
we have recently passed and under certain re¬ 
gulations which were passed at the commence¬ 
ment of the last century to meet certain excep¬ 
tional classes of cases, it would be open to ap 
executive Government in a province to deprive a 
man of his liberty and of bis freedom of speech 
without the orders of the magistrate or any other 
judicial tribunal. The press may also be deprived 
of its freedom by executive action, the ordinary 
courts being deprived of their jurisdiction. The 
Governor of a province has the power of depriv¬ 
ing a person who attacks him of his liberty of 
person and of his property without affording him 
a public opportunity of proving his allegations 
before the ordinary tribunals of the country. 
Under this law no Indian paper would venture to 
indulge in criticisms distasteful to tbo head of a 
province. Any agitation against the civil service 
or bureaucratic form of government would scar¬ 
cely be possible under the civilian head of a pro¬ 
vince. The Home Rule agitation, or in fact any 
oonstitutienal agitation may be suppressed with¬ 
out the interference of a judicial tribunal solely 
at the instance of an executive government. In 
these drcumstanees, it Beams to me to be impera¬ 
tive that Indian element and the popular 
element should be powerful in the Government of 
a province. OtherwiM we will certainly per¬ 
petuate all those evils due to the inutility of the 
GoudcUs which, as forcibly pointed out in the 
Report, are rdspcmsible for the widening gulf bet¬ 
ween officials and non-officials. 


Grand Committees. 

29. It is proposed to constitute grand com¬ 
mittees out of the members of the legislative 
councils in order to legislate on ' reserved ’ sub¬ 
jects when the Governor considers such legislation 
‘ is essential to the discharge of his responsibility 
for the peace or tranquillity of the province, or 
any part thsJbof or for the discharge of his res¬ 
ponsibility for the reserved subjects.’ So far as 
the ‘ reserved ’ subjects are concerned, it is said 
that such exceptional means of legislation are re¬ 
quired on account of the poverty, ignorance and 
helplessness of the great majority of the popula¬ 
tion, who cannot for the reason be left to the 
mercies of a legislative council who will not ade¬ 
quately protect their infterotts. Further it is 
said that the mosses themselves will not take any 
part in political life, and therefore til such 
questions ooncerning the revenue, those arising 
from the relations of the landlord and tenant 
must be retained by the executive government. 
It is also said that such power is necessary in 
order to defend British commercial interests and 
other questions concerning industries, etc. All 
questions that arise between classes and ci'oeds 
also should not be left to the ordinary legislative 
councils. 1 have pointed out already that it muy 
well be doubted whether in the interests of the 
good government of the country such exceptional 
powers are necessary. Our electorates are becom¬ 
ing wider : alt kinds of interests and views diver¬ 
gent among themselves are going to be represent¬ 
ed ; and if in these circumstances, the govern¬ 
ment cannot secure any majority, the probabili¬ 
ties of their being in eirov are great. Tho grand 
committee as constituted is obviously intended as 
a check on a popular assembly, and is in itself 
therefore an undesirable institution, it creates 
an undesirable antagonism between a local exe¬ 
cutive and a local legislative council, and if there 
are other means of attaining the same object in 
view it is undesirable to retain it. X think the 
safeguard of the Imperial Legislative Council for 
all affirmative legislation and the powers of veto 
posse^d ay the Governor and the Viceroy to 
negative any Act which is passed by tho local 
legislative council, and the power of ordinance for 
urgent occasions would be amply sufficient. This 
would secure a careful consideration of a measure 
rejected by tho local legielativo council before 
its introduction into the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 

The objections to legislation by the Govern¬ 
ment of India are stated in paragraph 248 of the 
Reform Report. The first objection advanced is 
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that such legislation will strike at the root prin¬ 
ciple of provincial autonomy, according to which 
the provincial governments must be autonomous 
in their own legislative field. Provincial auto¬ 
nomy was promised by Lord Hardinge’s Delhi 
Despatch of 1911 for the pui'pose of increasing 
popular control. We, therefore, do not want the 
so-called provincial autonomy if it is intended 
thereby to increase the power of the executive 
government over the legi.-Iative council. On the 
other hand it is a principlo recognised by the 
Reform Report that the control now exorcised by 
the Goternniont of India and by tho Secrefary of 
State over subordinate governments can bo rolnx- 
od‘only in projiortion to incieasing popular con¬ 
trol. ft is quite light, thei’ofore, that where a 
provincial legislative council h.ss passed a measure, 
tlie Imperial Oovernnirnt or the Secretary of 
State should intorferu ns little as possible ; but 
that the local executive government should be 
ablo to get pissed through a grand committee a 
measure which has been rejected by the Legisla¬ 
tive Council goes against all these principles. 
There is, in that case noijuestioii of real provin¬ 
cial autonomy. It must 1^ borne in mind that 
the grand committee though technically a part 
of tho legislature is brought into existence and 
will always be utilised to register tho decrees of 
tho Executive Government and may, tlierefore, 
be regarded as its agent for enacting measures 
rejected by tho Legislative Council. The provin¬ 
cial government bucomes independent both of the 
Provincial LegisUtivo Council and of the Imperial 
Government; whereas, the proposal I put forward 
retains tho power of tho imperial Government, 
for it can hardly be doubtod that legislation by 
a grand committee will practically put an end to 
lef’istation in the Imperial Council 

The other objection that is advanced that the 
Government of India would be very reluctant to 
undertake responsibility bv legislation is, in my 
opinion, rather a recommendation than an objec¬ 
tion as a Legislative Council should be over-ruled 
only in very exceptional cases. The Government 
of India cannot be accused ‘ of ignoraitce of local 
condition ' as they will be acting only on the 
advice of the local Oovernmente and after full 
consideration of, tho discussions in tha local Legis¬ 
lative Couifcil. 

Disregard of provincial wishes is a common 
factor whether the legislation is by the local 
Executive Government or by the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council. The Imperial Government in such 
a case would be an arbitrator between the local 
Executive Government and its Legislative Oouncil. 


The * ungrateful ’ task has to be undertaken 
by somebody, and it is much better that it should 
be undertaken by a Government far removed 
from local excitement. The reason that such 
legislation is unpopular and controversial is only 
an argument for subjecting it to examination by 
a government which is not subject to local tempt¬ 
ations of prestige, power and increased revenue. 
The Imperial Government will be able to attach 
due weight to the circumstances that may be 
urged by the local Government and the arguments 
which induced the local ]j«gic>lative Council to 
reject tho measure. 1 also disagree with the pro¬ 
posal to reduce the elected element in the grand 
committee. 

We fire all agreed that the beads of provinces 
should in future, be Governors instead of Lieute¬ 
nant Governors (paragraph 218), but my collea¬ 
gues are of opinion that the existing practice of 
appointing only civilians in accordance with the 
rule which requires twelve years’service in India 
for a Lieutenant Governorship must be or will be 
followed fora long time to come. I regret 1 can¬ 
not share in this view. The primary consideration 
that should weigh with the Secretary of State in 
making the appointment is the fitness of the per¬ 
son to carry out the duties not, as hitherto, of 
an autocratic bend of a province but of a consti¬ 
tutional ruler. The civil service generally have 
shown their hostility to the proposed reforms. 
They have expressed their strong opinion of the 
unfitness of Indians to hold high appointments or 
to carry out the duties which will devolve upon 
them as Parliamentary leaders. There will be 
many peisons therefore among them who are not 
likely to work in harmony with Indians or to 
view with sympathy their political progress, which 
must curtail the privileges hitherto enjoyed by 
their own service. The Secretary of State should 
certainly, therefote, take the question into consi¬ 
deration when he makes the appointment. ' It 
may indeed be questioned whether the life spent 
in the Indian civil service is calculated, except in 
rare cases to stimulate that part of political talent 
which consists in the study and guidance of 
political opinion, or in the framing of the large 
legislative proposals which are from time to time 
needed in actively thinking political communities.’* 
This fact also will have to be borne in mind. 
Those civilians who are in sympathy with Indian 
progress or who can be trusted to work smoothly 
with the political machinery of the future under the 
altered conditions and who are not prejudiced by 

* Mr. H.A.L. Fisher: “Tbs Empire and the Future.” 
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the feelings of hostility to the proposed reforms 
evinced by many of them may he appointed as 
beads of provinces. I do not think, therefore, that 
the confident expression of opinion by my colloa- 
guee as to the continuance of the practice hitherto 
existing is justified. 

31. The same question arises with reference to 
the qualifications of a member of the executive 
council. It is intended, according to the Reform 
Report, that one member should be an Indi.in 
and the other an official with qualifications of 
12 years’ service under the Crown which is now 
required by law. I do not undotstand the 
Report to lay down that this should be rotainnd as 
a statutory qualification, though no doubt in prac¬ 
tice the qualification will be insisted upon. At 
present the appointment is in practice limited to 
the civil service. One can easily conceive 
cases where a Governor might require the pre&ence 
in hie executive council of a person of outstand¬ 
ing abilities in some particular tine either in India 
or in England. There is no reason why the 
Secretary of State should be debarre«l from no¬ 
minating him. My colleagues are of opinion that 
there must be a statutory provision that one mem¬ 
ber should be an Indian and that the other should 
have the existing qualification. I doubt whether 
this is necessary. 

82. The only other point which I have to 
notice has reference to the right of a legislative 
council to make rules for its own conduct of busi- 
nes-s. Every council ought to have such a right, 
and no reasons have been shown why wo should 
insist upon the consent of the president. The 
rights and privileges of a president or of n vice- 
preadent, in so far as they do not refer to the 
ordinary conduct of business, should not of course 
be interferred with. 

The Geveraraeal of India. 

83. The first question has reference to res¬ 
ponsible government. I recognise that it has 
been laid down in the Report that there should 
be no responsibility in the Government of India 
as in provincial governments, that is to say that 
there should be no Indian minister responsible to 
the legislature. This can be defended only on 
the ground that many of the departments of ad¬ 
ministration have been transferred to the provin¬ 
cial government and that those retained by the 
Government of India are far too important to be 
banded over to responsible Indian Ministers be¬ 
fore the experiments have justified themselves in 
the provinces. These, of course, are subjects 
which ooncejrn peace and order and the good 
government of the country, foreign states, Army 


and Navy, and also questions in which the inter¬ 
ests of England or her people are greatly involved. 
There are, however, questions which only concern 
the internal administration of the country and 
which have been recognized as fit for transfer to 
a minister and the legislative council. In all those 
cases, therefore, in which the Government of India 
retain a light to interfere with the transferred 
subjects, there hliould bo no objection to introduc¬ 
ing responsibility in the central government. 
Indeed responsible government seems to be neces¬ 
sary in order to orry out the principles indicated 
in the Report. Iti.s pioposnd to allow pewers of 
interference to the Goveininentof India in the 
transfoiTsd dep ivtuients of the provincas, for in¬ 
stance, to seem o uniformity of legislation where 
such legishtiuD i« considered desirable in the in¬ 
terests of India or of moro than one province. It 
is also desired to retain in the Government of 
India power to decide qucstioDh which aflect more 
than one province kv htijtolhasi, these are sub¬ 
jects whicli ordmaiily should bo dealt with by 
minister-s inaceord.ance with the will of the local 
legislature ; and if it is proposed to remove these 
from the logisi ihve council for leasons which have 
nothing to do with their capiicity to deal with 
questions of that character, it is but reasonable 
that in the Government of India also the decision 
of such questions should be loft to the legislature 
and an Indian minister. If necessary an Indian 
member of the exoeuti\e council may be an Indian 
minister for this purpose. Supposing there are 
certain subjects which are not now transferred for 
temporary reasons, and of which we contemplate 
transference in the couiso of three or four years, 

I cannot see any reason why in such cases also 
responsible government should not be introduced 
so far as such subjects are concerned. Respon¬ 
sible government in the provinces demands res¬ 
ponsible government in the Government of India 
in the same subjects, as otherwise provincial 
responsibility will be diluted. 

The Conneil of State. 

34 . The next iinjKutnnt question refers to the 
Council of State. I have very strong objections 
to the po*er given to the executive government 
to pass laws through the Council of State without 
a previous discussion in the legislative assembly. 
The Governor-General can exercise bis power of 
issuing ordinances which will operate for six 
months. If any discussion is necessary, he can 
introduce the Bill into the legislative council to 
ascertain the popular view. If it is a matter in 
which the Governor-General in Council has made 
up his mind, then, of course a discussion is useless 
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and unneccsflnry and an ordinance can at once 
be issued. Now with reference to the Council of 
State itself, 

A Council of State as a second chamber ro 
presenting interests not properly represented in 
the Imperial Assembly, 1 understand, and I riiino 
no objection to it. A Council of State for the 
purpose of securing delay and for greater delibera¬ 
tion of subjects also might be necessary and I %vould 
not Aise any objection to such a council oitlicr. 
But this Council of State is constituted for 
neither of these purpose.^, It'j avowed piii'pt)Hc is 
to carry dbt the will of the oxpct(iv<> Govein- 
nient when they cannot cury it on' «'n account 
of tlj6 opposition of the Ic^i-l iLive asMunhly. It 
is, in fact, an unreal cound B.ithcr than con- 
stituto sucli a council, it is nnich bettor to 'ay 
on the executive council itself diinctlj' the ol>lif'\- 
tion to pass the law. It will not then be over- 
cised so frequently as it ivoiild i ow ho with a 
State Council to give (he i,leisure that it p.issos 
an nrireal a[)ii."iriinci- ol j'npul ir sti})port. It will 
hcHttlc the inipoi'fai I*' uf the logislativo assem¬ 
bly and thus crcit'* an antagonism hctwocu it 
•and the Sf. ito Council and the executive govern¬ 
ment. 

There is another serious objection. It is 
undosir.ablo to give tho executive council un- 
resti-icted freedom of actii-n in matters in which 
popular opinion is decidedly against it. Disa.s- 
troiis consequences hav«* attended sucli fi-oodom 
of action ; and ns long as tho Executiyo Govern¬ 
ment have that power of action, they are hound 
in tlio discharge of their responsibility to act upon 
it if they take a view contrary to that of tiio 
legiRlature. Ag.iio, there aie great queatinns of 
.'idminiatrative reform which should be carried out 
undVhicli have not been carried out on account 
of tho opposition of the bureauci'.icy due to their 
apprehension of loss of prestige, etc. I h.avo 
referred to many of them already. Theio 
can bo little doubt that a Council of State would 
check refoi ms .IS in the past in all these dhec- 
tlonp, I think, therefore, that the Council of 
bt.ito as constituted will prove an obstruction. 
At tho same time, I recognise that in the Re¬ 
forms Report it has been laid down that in mat¬ 
ters referred to above, there should bo no les- 
ponsibility to the legislature. A via tiied.ia appears 
to be to direct that in all cases Bills should 6r«t 
be submitted to the legislative assembly ; and on 
their failure to pass such Bills, all tho papers 
should be laid before tho House of Commons to 
whom the Select Committee would no doubt sub¬ 
mit their report; and it is only after such 
61 


sanction is obtained that fbrthor stop should be 
taken to procoed with tho measure, either by tho 
Executive Council or the Council of State. 

Two fui'ther eourse-s have been suggested: to 
confine the Oovernor-Goneml’s or Vicoroy’s power 
of certiGcation to certain definite subjects or to 
curtail the power of certification to those Bills 
which have not been rejected by a certain per- 
coiitagti of tlio luemboi's of tiic Legislative 
Council. 

I am cloaily of opinion that the power of the 
Council of State, if it is r.ot to ho dropped, should 
bo curtailed. 

Budget 

It is now proposed to delegate larger powers 
to tho Government of India. It is obvious that 
if hitherto tho interference of the Secretary of 
State 1ms been nci'essmy in tho interests of the 
Indian taxpayer, and that it hns been necessary 
will appeal from the various orders which resMict 
tlie (loveinmont of JniliVn power of expenditure 
—then tho Secretary of .State should be allowed 
to forego tho exorcise of his own power only with 
the development, of pO[>ulai' control ; otherwiKe, 
there is no justification. That the powers hither¬ 
to exorcised by tho Sarretary of State were neces- 
s.iry in the interests of the taxpayer will appear 
from an examination of the instances in which 
such power has liecn c.xcrcised. It will also 
appo'ir from a con.‘-idcration of tho lules thom- 
.sclvcs and the occasions and <jie reasons which 
led to the pissing of such rules. It appears to me 
therefore that all lesolutions on tlie budgot by tho 
jjegislativc Atscnibly should be given effect to in 
all those instances in which it would not now be 
within the compotcnco of the Govei nmont of India 
to incur an\ outlay without the sanction of the 
Secretary of Slate ; at any rate, if full oflcct is 
not to be given to it, tho power to over-rule the 
Legislative Conned in tiiat iesi>ect should not be 
given to the F^ecutive Government in India but 
should rest only with the Secretary of State. 

I do not ngico with uiy colleagues in discarding 
the provision about appointing members of the 
nsscnibly to positions .analogous to tli.at of Parlia¬ 
mentary Under Secretaiies or the Standing Com¬ 
mittees. At present, or under tJie new scheme, 
there is no means of non-ofbeial membors acquir¬ 
ing that knowledge which c.in bo ncijuired only 
by holding an ofiicc Tho knowledge of Indians 
in the public sci vices will not be available to 
non-officials for riiticism of Government propo¬ 
sals. The ministers will have intimate knowledge 
only of tho transferred departments and that also 
only in tho provinces. These Under-Secretary- 
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ships and Standing Committees will enable the 
non-officiala to acquire that information which 
they would otherwise lack. In the earlier stages 
of discussion, it was generally ndmittcil that 
these would form a good training gvomnl for 
future adminiatratoi-s. It is undesirable, there¬ 
fore, to drop them. 

In the Imperial Council aho, as in the pro 
vincial councils, I think it should be h ft to tho 
council to frame their own rules 

37. If there is any demand in ^In'ch the as¬ 
sociations who have addios^od the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy and all classes ax'e unanim¬ 
ous it is in the request they make that h.ilf the 
membereof the Executive Councils, both piovinci d 
and Imperial, should be Indians. Tixe Congress 
and tbo Moslem League ns well ns the Sikhs 
and the non-Brahmin cla.-ses of Mndi.is a-ant it. 
The reasons are obvious. Every body fvels that 
without the infusion of nn adoiju.atc Iudinn ele¬ 
ment into the executive councils, the refoiiii.s that 
arc essential for the better govirnnicnt of tho 
country will not bo carried out. A, dn, rhoro are' 


various questions, particularly those affecting 
finance that are i-ettlod by the Government of 
India and by tho Secretniy of State in consulta¬ 
tion with one another which require a strong 
Indian element in the executive council. In all 
those «iuesti<ins, without adequate Indian influence 
the Government of India will easily yield to the 
Secretary of State. Various influences will act 
upon tho Government of India which require ado- 
quato Indian influence to counteract 'them. 
Indian influence is also rcquired to prevent tho 
executive govi rnment of India from being unduly 
autocralic or unsympathetic towards popular 
moveuicnts. I Mould, therefote, propose the ad¬ 
dition of one iiioro Indian inemler to the two 
membeis pvopt.'-ed by tho Ooveirment of India. 
If this is not accepted, I would suggest the np- 
Itointuiont of an Indian minister to oxerciso the 
Govemnicnt of Tndm control over the transferred 
dcpaitments in tho province^. He may be called 
in for consultation hut not for deci.sion. 

O. SAN KARAN NAIR. 
Delhi, Hh March 1919, * 


Lord Willingdon on “Unitary Government” 

Soon after the publication of the Montagu-Cbelmsford RepoG, tiio Government of India 

addressed a circular letter 1o lh«- T’ruvincnl Goveniments foi' an expression of their views 

on Indian Con.stitutioiml lleforu.'^ Tho Local Governments accordingly submitted their 

opinions, some separately and othcis in groups. The Lieutenant-Governors of the United 
Provinces, Punjab and Burtnn and the Cltiof ComniissioneiH of tho Central Provinces and 

Assam submitted an alternative fcln im to that of the Joint Rfpovl. The Governor of Bengal and the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bihar and Oius..\ while preferring llie general plan of the scheme propounded 
in the Joint Report “ to any othci cclu mo m Inch has been devised ” .‘suggested a more cautious advance 
on constitutional experimonts. Sir Go iga Lloyd, who had just tlicn assumed the Governorship of 
Bombay rightly uiged “ that time a f'lctor of vital imp<'itanco in the consideration of the whole 
question of reform.” “ I am con vine* .1,” wrote His Excellency, “ that delay is a greater danger even 
than an imperfect scheme and thai those of us on whom must fall tho heavy buiden of putting 
reform schenios into actual operation, will be better able to work an impeifcct scheme with the good¬ 
will and confidence of all concerned than lo operate a more perfect scheme—if one can be devised_ 

when confidence and good will has been broken and alienated by disappointment and delay.” But it 
was reserved for the Government of M.idras tn indulge in a wholly destructive criticism. Their 
memoranda on the reform proposals are on the whole tho most reactionary of all the documents 
bearirtg on the subject—an unenviabln distinction to bo sure ! But the Government of Bombay under 
Lord Willingdon offered a we’come contr.ist.. His Excellency’s sympathetic attitude towards Indian 
aspirations and his marked intoie'-t in political reform for India make his criticism altogether in¬ 
valuable. It will be seen that Loid Willingdon's scheme, though differing in procedure from that of the 
Joint Report is conceived iu tho generous spirit characteristic of him. In fact even those who are not 
for his schomp and who whole heaitsdly subscribe to the scheme of the Joint Report will read His Excel¬ 
lency’s criticism with the care it de-erves. And as Mr. Montagu haa already stated that it will be within 
the province of the Joint Committee not only to recommend Inodifications in his own scheme but also 
to consider the relative tnorits of diarchy and " unitary executive ” there ia no doubt our readers will 
read with ifitoreet Lord Willingdou's suggestive contribution to the literature on the reforms. \Md, 
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HILE this Governmont ia anxious to suppoi t 
aa tW as possible the main principles ot‘ 
the scheme they find it necessary to point 
out certain defect)''. 

The qiiestiori of adininLstrativo and legisla¬ 
tive devolution is (lonlt with in paragraphs 212 
and 213, and upon those subjects this Govern¬ 
ment has only two suggestions to offer. FirKt, in 
the ojjinion of this Government, the demarcation 
of the Impeiinl and Provincial spheres, both 
legislative and adiniiiistriitiv<*, should be elluete'l 
by stitutj^nd not bv iiiiyspecies of constitutional 
practice. As I’ogirJs iogislitiou in particular it 
wouhijin pri\ctico, lie ineonveniant that tho powi r-. 
of the Provini’i.il and inipotial )cgi«.liilurcr. sh'iiild 
not bo olo.ii ly mnl unmistalv ibly defined, und it i) 
further iinpoit.knt tJ at that dc(i*iiti<>u should ba .i 
statutory defiiiiii<ai in order to :iv(jid any pos-sililu 
doubt 118 to tho comp-teney ol tho resp'ictivc 
logi.sl itui'os and to o .cape tlie pu&.sibiiity of lr>gid') - 
tlon by ono b''dy 'Microachiiig on the spheic iif i ho 
other body. In tho second pi u-e f am to sugu' s’, 
th.it .althougli tlie question ol the relaxation of 
the control of tho Government of i ndi.i in the 
iidininisbiativo sphere can bo dealt with at any 
time, and need not thoietoro noces.s.iiity l)U 
decided now, yet in the opinion of this Govorn- 
inent some relaxation will undoubtedly ho noc<*.s- 
sary in view of tho gro.iter »»‘>wors >\liicb it i.s 
proposed to give not only to the I’l'.fvitici d 
Ooveinments but also to tho Provincial Lcgiala- 
tive Council. The Governor-in-Council i- imiinrd 
to doubt whothor it is corroct to say that .i 
general rolaxutiou of the control of the Govcin- 
luont of India would bo opposed by fndiiii 
opinion, us is suggested in paragraph 213 of tho 
ropoi*. The Governor in-Council has reason to 
believe that the contr.iry is tho case. It i.*-, 
however, unnecessary to enter into tho details tf 
this question, as it is ono that can be dealt with 
indopoudontly of the proposed refonns. 

The nuxt matter which calls fur discu'.siua 
is the Provincial Executive, which is dealt with 
in p.vragraphs 214 to 224. On this mostr'iniport- 
ant and difficult question tho Governor-in-Coun- 
cil, I am to say, regrets that he is uiiablo to 
accept the proposed scheme of Government a.s 
one which is likely to work satisfactorily in 
practice. Tho Govornor-in Council is iiwa^ that 
the proposal is intended to meet a period of 
transition only. But it is nut puHsiblo to huy 
with any approach to certainty how long this 
period of transition is likely to last, and it is 
therefore not easy to accept for an indefinite 


period a scheme which is open to serious objec¬ 
tion. That such a scheme ns ia proposed could 
not be accepted peruianont is recugni'.od in 
paragnphs 233 nnd 334 of the reports. But 
whatover tho (r.uuution peiiud may be, the work 
ol adojini.sti ntion h.^.s to be continued, and in the 
opinion of this Guvoi iiiiuTit it is unsafe to accept 
a form of Exccutivo whidi i.s admittedly open to 
serious criticisms merely because it furnishes a 
couveuient stop gap. Thi.8 Government, I am 
to b-iy. fully approci-ite tho ingenuity of the 
proposed solution, and the advantages which it 
olfcrK ill theory in tho way of future development 
on settled lines. JJut adiiiiuistr.'itiun is a practl- 
(;.il business, it is prupo^'id to substitute for a 
fot’ui of Goveruiuvnt which, wb.atovor its defects, 
is well tritd and lia • in tho woiking produced 
result!^ which are far iroui negligible,:! miichiuery 
which is wholly untried and which is, it is 
boliovi-d, without picccdont in the history of t^e 
world. Tliei'ofoio, I am to s.ay that tho Governor 
in Council uonsideis that tlio burden of estubJisb- 
ihg the practicability of tho now form of Govevn- 
tneiii lios voi y In-tvily ujioii those who advocate 
it. 1 am fuGlior to jioint out tlmt criticism 
ilii'cotod against tlie existing form of Government 
or the dovelopment of that lorm which is found 
in p'lragiajih 217 of tho report is open to the 
obvious answer that the form of Government 
c-i'itici. od is at least, one which can be seen at 
work, whilo no such answer is possible to any 
laiticism of the new scheme. Further, when it is 
nliiiittod, as in purugi.iph 217 of tho report, that 
an oxtoMsion of tho oxi-stiug form of government 
woul«l not hnvo boon uiilavuuiubly received in 
India, it is suioly not unfair to argue that the 
merits and the validity of tho new proposal 
should be ostablishod bv those who advocate it 
beyond all reasonable criticism. Also it is, as 
uvery piucticul man must admit, difficult if not 
impossible to forec.’ist what difficulties ojay arise 
111 tho wuiking of machinery so novel and so 
coinplicatod, and tlioroforo it is impossiblo to fool 
that such criticism as is attempted can bo oxlmus- 
tivo. Of tho existing form of government we 
know the beat and tho worst, but of that which is 
proposed the virtues and defects can only be 
conjectured. On these general grounds, the 
Governor in Council is most reluctant to make a 
loop in tho dark which the proposal implies. He 
prefers must strongly to adhere to that which is 
known and can bo truste<1 to proceed upon 

that basis rnthor than to risk a doubtful experi¬ 
ment. Uo cousidorH that the new scheme is 
obnoxious to ontioisms which are at least as cogent 
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ae those which can be su^geeted agaiost a develop* 
zoent of the Executive Government upon the pre¬ 
sent lines and therefore the burden hae not been 
discharged by those who are endeavouring to 
substitute the new scheme for the old. 

In addition to these general coneider.\tione, 
there are certain special criticisms which tho 
Governor in Oouncil wishes to offer for the 
consideration of the Government of India, What 
he finds it impossible to accept is the pi'oposed 
division of the Executive Government into two 
portions. He regards it as a fundamental princi¬ 
ple that the responsibility of the Executive Gov¬ 
ernment, or Cabinet, or whatever it may be 
styled, shall be one and undivided. He considers 
that the suggested division of functions contains 
the seeds of friction which will, in all probability, 
lead to a complete de.idlock, and he doubts 
whatber it is in fact possible to divide the 
functions of government in the mmnor proposed. 
Yet, such a division is es'-ontial for the succossful 
working of the scheme. It is proposed that the 
subjects with which Executive Government have 
to deal should be divided into two portions known 
as the reserved and tho transferred subjects. The 
report seems to assu'ue that it will bo easy to 
classify the functions in question and allot them 
to councillors on the one hand or Ministers on 
the other, in accordance with a pre-conceivod plan. 
It is necessary to point out th.it this presupposes 
that each Member of Council under exibting 
conditions exercises independent control as regards 
the subjects allotted to his charge. This, how¬ 
ever, is not the case. Apart from cases in which 
it is necessary to obtain fioancial sanction, which 
will be dealt with hereafter, the whole theory of 
Government by Council postulates that in all 
cases other than those of secondary importance, 
the orders of two members of council will be 
obtained. It is in fact this feature of Govern¬ 
ment by council which lenders it in the eyes of 
the Indian public distinctly preferable to that by 
a single Head. So long as the public feel that 
orders in all inattors of importance receive the 
concmrence of at least two Members of the 
Government, particularly if one of those Members 
is an Indian, they feel confident that queations or 
issues will have b^u considered in all their aspects, 
and that justice will be done to all concerned. 

It appears*, however, to be assumed that it 
will be possible to divide the functions of govern¬ 
ment into two separate compartments, with 
reference to one of which the Councillors will act 
and the Ministers will advise, and with reference 
to the other the Ministers will act and the 


Councillois will advise, and it is assumed that the 
number of cases in which their functions will 
overlap will be comparatively few in number and 
such as can be easily settled in the event of the 
difference of opinion by reference to His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor, But is it possible to demar¬ 
cate the various functions of government into 
two distinct spheres, and to lay down that 
questions arising in one sphere shall be dealt with 
by one part of the Government and those arising 
in the other sphere by another part? A refer¬ 
ence to the records of Government will show that 
there is scarcely a question of impoitance which 
comes up for discussion and settlement in any 
one of the departments of Government which does 
not require to be weighed carefully in the light of 
considerations which form the province of another 
department of Government. The primary duty 
of the Government aa a whole is to preserve peace 
and order, to protecb.the weak against the strong, 
and to see that in tho disposal of all questions 
coming bofoie them the cunfiicting interests of 
the many diffeient classes affected loceive due 
attention. And it follows from this that practi¬ 
cally all proposals of importance put forw.iid by 
the Minister m cbaigo of any of the departments 
suggested for transfer in Illustrative List No. 11 
appended to the Rupurt will involve a reforenre 
to the authorities in charge of the reserved 
depaitments. It is more correct to say that, so 
far from questions on which the functions of the 
two portions of tho government overlap being few 
in number as is implied in paragraph 221 of the 
report, there are few, if any, subjects on which 
they do not overlap. Consequently the theory 
that, in the cuse of a transferred subject in charge 
of a Minister, it will be possible to dispense with 
reference to departments of Government concer¬ 
ned with the control of reserved subjects is very 
largely without foundation. 

It is undosirable to burden this letter with 
detail, But a reference to one question which 
Is at present attracting the attention of this 
Government will show that this statement is fully 
justified. Take, for instance, the question of 
introducing free and compulsory education, At 
first sight it would seem to be impossible that 
this question should impinge to any material 
extent on the funotions of those departments 
which are intended to be reserved for the Execu¬ 
tive Council, It would seem to be in its nature 
10 entirely educational that, except in so far as 
fioancial provision is required, no other depart¬ 
ment would have to be consulted. But, as the 
discussions in Oounoil have shown, there are a 
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number of points in which other departments are 
concerned. In the first place it is clear that the 
introduction of compulsary education must, if 
experience in England is any guide, be accom¬ 
panied by a large increase in the number of 
prosecutions of parents for not sending their 
children to school, It is possible that the enforce¬ 
ment of this policy in manufacturing areiis, whcte 
the children earn good wages in the mills, might 
lead to discontent on the part of the mill-hands 
and consequent disturbance. The matter must 
therefore be coneidered from the police point of 
view. Secondly, the disposal of this large numhor 
of prosecutions might involve a great strain on 
the magistracy. This would have to be considered 
from the point of view of the judicial department, 
Thirdly, the compulsory attendance of children at 
schools in rural areas, particularly at harvest 
time, might reduce the supply of labour in areas 
where that supply is inadequate, and render it 
impossible to gather the crops ns they ripen. 
Tl.,is might setiously affect the ability of the ryot 
to pay his assessment, and would therefore have 
to bo brought to the notice of the revenue depart¬ 
ment. Such instances are by no means rare. It 
cannot, in the opinion of the Govertior-in-Coun* 
cil, be too clearly recognised that the functions of 
government must remain under one authority, 
and that any attempt to divide them on stereo¬ 
typed lines can only result in confusion, 

I have dealt so far with the impossibility 
of allocating responsibility for separate subjects 
to individual members of the Government, due to 
the necessity for considering government as a 
whole. I am now to consider how fur it is 
possible to impose complete responsibility on the 
Ministers and at the same time secure an uniform 
standard of financial control throughout tho 
whole Government, In this connection 1 am to 
express a feeling of disappointment at the some¬ 
what inadequate method in which this question 
has been dealt with in the report. The matter is 
discussed in paragraphs 221 and 256, and the 
assumption underlying those pai'ographs appears 
to be that the ordinary procedure will b 0 *tbat the 
Oouucil and the Ministers combined are to 
frame a budget which will thereafter be presented 
to the Legislative Gouncil, In framing this 
budget as well as in passing it through the 
Oounoil the Govemor-in-Oounoil will be entitled 
to demand that adequate provision shall be made 
for reserved subjects. When this is secured, and 
when the whole budget has been passed by the 
Legislative Oouncil, the Ministers in charge of 
the transferred subjects will apparently be at 


liberty to expend the lump budget grants placed 
at their disposal without control or check other 
than the somewhat shadowy veto of His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor. It is apparently contem¬ 
plated that some fiiction may arise when these 
budget grants are fixed, but that as soon as the 
budget is settled, the possibilitiee of conflict 
between the Councillors on the one hand and the 
Ministers on the other will disappear. Each will 
have their own grants and the Ministers will be 
responsible to the Couccil (or to their constituents 
it is not clear which) for the manner in which 
they spend them. 

It is difficult to believe that this is seriously 
intended. At the present moment, as is well 
known, all proposals put forward by various 
departments of Government have to be referred 
to the Financial Department for sanction. The 
latter department decides, in the light of stand¬ 
ing orders issued by the Secretary of State, 
whether from a financial point of view they are 
expedient and whether they are within the 
powers of the Provincial Government to deal with, 
or whether they must be referied to higher 
authority for sanction. In other words, the 
Financial Department of the provincial Govern¬ 
ment, like the Treasury in England, is invested 
with the superintendence and control of all 
expenditure up to the time when it is made: the 
fact that there is budget provision merely 
indicates the acceptance by the finance depart¬ 
ment of the probability that the expenditure will 
be necessary but it does not imply actual sanction 
to its being made. Is it intended that when 
subjects are transferred to the control of the 
Ministers that the present system should 
continue ? 

The question is one of very great import¬ 
ance. In the English Cabinet the Finance 
Department, in other words the Treasury, under 
the control of tho Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is of course a member of the Ministry, is 
charged with the superintendence of all revenue 
and expenditure. The position of the Tresusury 
“may be regarded as one of perpetual conflict 
with servants of the State who want more pay 
than the Treasury thinks they are worth, with 
the departmente of Government which want more 
money than the Treasury is prepared to ask for 
from the Parliament and Government, with the 
House of Commons, which contests the amount 
demanded and the mode in which it is proposed 
to be raised, and with the taxpayer.” 'When the 
new constitution is Mtabliahed, and the Ministers 
in ohai'ge of transferred subjects appointed, wbv 
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is to perform the duty assigned to the Treasury 
inEngUod? Is the Finance Department to be 
oonoemed with the transferred subjects or not ? 
If the answer to this question is Yes, it is clear 
that the head of Finance Department, who is 
whypothwi a Oouncillor, must control the 
method in which grants made for transferred 
subjects are expended. He must therefore 
become responsible along with the Ministers and 
responsible to a very mailed extent. Thus the 
theory that the Ministers and Ministers alone are 
responsible to the Legblature becomes untenable. 

If the head of the Finance Department 
is not to exercise any control, then it will be 
necessary to set up another finance depart¬ 
ment under the control of the Ministers whose 
duty will be to superintend the expenditure of 
grants made for transferred subjects. In the 
latter case there will inevitably be difierent 
financial standards for different departments 
under the same Government, and this must even¬ 
tually lead to friction, waste, and maladministra¬ 
tion. The result is that it is impossible in the 
opinion of this Government to contend that the 
proposals of the report will achieve their object, 
namely, delegation of responsibility to the 
Ministers. The essential indivisibility of the 
functions of government and the necessity 
recognised in all governments throughout the 
world of maintaining the unity of financial 
control at once renders this impracticable. 

But there is still one feature more which in the 
opinion of this Government calls for serious 
criticism. It is proposed that the Ministers shall, 
if they require revenues beyond those allotted to 
them, after the provision of funds for reserved 
subjects, be at liberty to propose taxation for 
which they and they only shall be responsible. 
Now it seems to this Government that where 
taxation is concerned it is quite impossible to say 
that the Ministers shall be responsible and the 
Oouadllors shall not. The public would most 
certainly bold the whole Government responsible, 
so thp-i there too the proposal in the report to 
transfer responsibility by compartments would 
prove a failure.. 

The odium of new taxation should rest upon 
those whose policy has made that taxation neces* 
sary. But this will not inevitably be the. case 
under the proposed scheme. It is not improbaUe 
that the demands of the reserved subjects may 
compel the Govemor'in-Counoil to allocate so 
large a portion of the available funds to those 
•ubjects aa to leave no sufficient surplus for the 
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administration and development of the transferred 
subjects. The power to impose fresh taxation 
is vested in the Ministers alone, and they may be 
compelled to appeal to the Legislative Council to . 
impose fresh burdens on the public to meet 
expenditure which is not required by any policy 
of theirs. This would pl>ice the Ministers in a 
false position, and inevitably give rise to undesira¬ 
ble friction. On this ground also it appears 
expedient that propo^^als for fresh taxation should 
emanate from the whole Governuient. 

Finally, it is proposed that the Minister who is 
first appointed should be on his trial for u period 
of training, and at the end of this period his 
constituents abould decide whether or not bis 
policy has btou such as to justify them in 
re-electing him to the Legislutivo Council. Now 
it is hardly necessary to observe that the electo¬ 
rates throughout this Presidency must be 
ignorant, and it will ho necessary, if they .are to 
arrive at a fair estimate of the virtues or defects 
of the retiring Minister, that they shall hav^ a 
clear idea of what he bus done. He may act on 
his own responsibility or in concert with another 
Minister, or as one of the entire Government, or 
against his will under the control of the Governor. 

I am to urge that it would be impossible for the 
public to distingaibh between those cases. It will 
be difficult even for a highly educated person 
such as a collector to distinguish between the 
authorities responsible for the various orders 
which may reach him. It would be impossible 
for the ordinary agriculturist voter to know that 
the order directing him to vaccinate his child 
comes from the Minister whom he loturns to 
Council because the latter is concerned with 
sanitation, and that another order under, the 
Police Act directing him to attend a roll call 
every day comes from un Executive Councillor 
with whoso continuance in office he has nothing 
to do. The difficulties inherent in the iutioduc- 
tion of an electoral system in lural areas in this 
Presidency are already considerable. It will be 
impossible to expect from the voters, 80 per cent, 
of whosd will be illiterate, more than geutinl ideas 
on the subject of what they consider right or 
wrong in the actions of their representatives. If 
before judging the latter they are expected to 
possess the knowledge of a correct classification, 
which at the present moment is not possessed by 
anyone who has not a close acquaintance with the 
work of. the secretariat, it is obvious that their 
votes cannot be given intelligently, and that the 
theory that the Ministers will be responsible to 
their constituents is in practice an iUttBi<M]i, 
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I am further to point out that the convention 
insisted on in paragraphs 221 and 222 that the 
two portions of the Government should form, not 
two Governments but one Government, and that 
the decision should he loyally defended by the 
entire Government is likely to lend to difficulties 
more serious than appear to be recognised in 
those paragraphs, it is possible, it is even proba¬ 
ble, that occasions will arise when the decision of 
thaf part of the Government which is responsible 
for the reserved subjects will not meet with the 
approval of the Mini,-tcis, and it is equally 
probabln*that the decisions of the Ministei's witli 
reference to the transferred subjects may not bo 
approved by the me»ib<‘i.s of the Executive Ooun- 
cil. In such civesi*^ would be extremely difllcult 
for the Governiiient to act as a whole in the face 
of the public. Where all the members of Govern¬ 
ment have a voico in the di-cii-ion of any matter, 
ns in the form of executive advocated by this 
(lOVCM'nment, any member can faiily Mibordinato 
his own views to the decision of the whole body 
of which ho is a mombor. He has bad his say in 
th«) ni.atter, be has recorded his vote, and if the 
decision goes against him, as a member of tho 
Government he is perfectly entitled to uphold the 
decision of the majority. Hut iieie it is proposed 
that the Minister or member of the Executive 
Council, as the case may be, should support a 
docision of which he heartily disapproves and as to 
which ho has had no deciding voice, In the form 
of government advocjticd by the Govemor-in- 
Council the decisions are, in reality, tho decisions 
thn whole Government and can be defended as 
such. In the opinion of the Govornor-in-Council 
this is a most serious objection, which it is diffi¬ 
cult to accept oven for a period of transition. 

famnowto invite attonlioii to the formi¬ 
dable list of duties w-hich the now scheme will im¬ 
pose upon the Governor. It will be for him to 
decide inter alia (a) who should be selected as 
Minister or Ministers (paragraph 218), (i) whether 
the allotments for reserved subjects should be 
insisted on or not (paragroph 254), (c) whether a 
subject belongs to the reserved or tsapsferrod 
sphere (paragraph 221), and to decide in cases 
where a subject trenches on both spheres, {d) 
whether legislation should be certified or not 
(paragraphs 252 and 263), («) whether a Bill 
should be assented to or returned for consideration 
(paragraph 264), and (/) whether the proposals 
made by a Minister as to a transferred subject 
shall be vetoed (paragraph 219). The majority 
of these duties are impo^ upon the Governor 
pwing to the suggested division pf the two spheres 


of Government, and in the opinion of this Govern¬ 
ment the burden, in practice, will be intolerable. 
Every one of these decisions may give occasion 
for friction between the Governor and the Minis¬ 
ter, or possibly between the Governor and 
the Legislative Council. An occasion for political 
agitation may arise out of all or any of these 
matters. The last duty in particular will impose 
upon the Governor the necessity of keeping a 
close and constant watch on every order issued in 
the transferred sphere. 

It may be objected that it is proposed to 
issue for tho guidance of the Governor an instru¬ 
ment of instructions such ns is contemplated in 
paragraph 210. Without the text of the proposed 
instrument it is difficult to criticise in detail, but 
the Governor in-Council is of opinion that it is 
impracticable to provide in such an instrument 
iiistiuctions which c.an be exhaustive, having re¬ 
gard to the diversity of the difficulties which*can 
bo foroseon, and when allowarce is made for the 
unforeseen difficulties, the impracticability of the 
proposal is oven more obvious. If the instrument 
is not exhaustive it ceases to be of much value. 
In tho nature of things it cannot be exhaustive, 
and it will merely serve to fetter the discretion of 
tho Governor in circumstances which cannot have 
been anticipated when it was drafted. If, there- 
foro, the control of the Governor is to be the ulti¬ 
mate safeguard, as it will be in many matters 
under the proposed scheme, there should be no 
endeavour to fetter that control in the manner 
proposed The above remarks, I am to aay, con¬ 
tain the main criticisms which the Governor-in- 
Coutjcil offers For consideration with reference to 
this portion of tho subject, but he would again 
insist that it i.<« beyond human sagacity to forecast 
with accuracy the manner in which such machi¬ 
nery 08 this will work. There may be other and 
more serious difficulties which have not boen fore¬ 
seen and which time alone can bring to light. 

The Goveinur-in-Council has so far set 
out whnt appears to him to be the principal objec¬ 
tions to the form of Executive Government pro¬ 
posed in the report. I am now to set out the 
main lines of the alternative which be advocates 
as being suitable to the conditions of this Presi¬ 
dency. 

1.—The executive should consist of five mem- 
bera including the Governor. There should 
be four members of Council of whom three 
ahould be Indians. Of these thiee, two 
should be chosen from among the elected 
members of the Legislative Council, The 
Governor should have power to appoint» 
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fifth Member of Oouncil at bis discretion 
should neoessity arise. 

II. —There should be a largely increased Legis¬ 

lative Council with a substantial elected 
majority of about four-fifths. 

III. —-There should be no division of subjects 

either in the Executive Government or for 
the purposes of the I/egislative Council. 

IV. —There should be standing committees, 

both financial and for the other depart¬ 
ments of administration. 

V. —Resolutions of the Legislative Council on 

matters of administration should be re¬ 
commendatory only. 

VI. —The budget for the year should be pre¬ 
pared by the Executive Goveroment and presented 
to the Legislative Council not later thin January 
in each year after consideration by the Financial 
Standing Committee. All items in the budget, 
both on the income and the expenditure side, 
should be discussed and passed by the Legislative 
Council with euoh alterations as they may deem 
necessary. The Governor will have a right of 
veto as a result of the exercise of which the 
original estimate shall be reinstated. 

VII. —Legislation by the Legislative Council 
should also be subject to the veto of the Governor 
in^Mses in which be considers the peace, order and 
the safety of the State is at stake. 

VIII. —As regards Government Bills reference 
is invited to the proposal explained in para¬ 
graph 26. 

With regard to the proposal to give the Gover¬ 
nor discretion to appoint a fifth Member of Coun¬ 
cil I am to point out that the considerations set 
out in paragraph 266 of the report, as to the 
burden of work imposed upon the members in 
charge of the departments of the Imperial 
Government, apply with equal force to the case 
of the Provincial Governments. The increased 
size of the Legislative Oouncil and the creation 
of standing committees will entail a great strain 
on the members of Government. That strain is 
already heavy and may well become impossible to 
endure in the near future. No doubt the scheme 
comprises the addition of one Member of Oounoil 
but it is quite possible to conceive that a time 
may come ' when even this increased executive 
will be unable to cope with the increase in work-. 
Therefore it is provided that the Governor should 
have dissretionary power to appoint a fifth 
member, 


I am now to set out the advantages of 
this proposal. In the first place it leaves Govern¬ 
ment free to act together on all subjects and to 
present an united face to the outoide world. 
Secondly, it avoids the complications inseparable 
from an attempt to divide the functions of 
Government. Thirdly, the system of financial 
control is simple and efficient. The budget will 
be discussed and passed by the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, and their resolutions will be binding 'In all 
cases except when His Excellency the Governor 
considers that peace, order, and the safety of the 
State require the exercise of his veto. 'Fourthly, 
the Legislative Oouncil, which has a largely in¬ 
creased elective majoiity, is placed in the position 
in which it can demonstrate during this period of 
training its fitness to exercise still greater powers. 
Fifthly, the individual members of this Oouncil 
wilt enjoy the same opportunities as the report 
affords them of association with the Executive 
Government on advisory committees, and of deal¬ 
ing at first h.knd with important questions con¬ 
nected with the budget and the various adminis¬ 
trative departments 

It has been suggested that a scheme of this 
nature is defective in that there is no direct res¬ 
ponsibility on the pirt of the Legislative Oouncil, 
and that this will enci>urage members to indul c 
in an increasing extent in irresponsible criticism. 
To this the Governor in Council entirely demurs. 
He contends that the proposal connotes full devo¬ 
lution of responsibility on every member of the 
Legislative Oouncil ns regards the whole sphere 
of administration, whereas the proposal in the 
report imposes responsibility on the Legislative 
Oouncil through the Minister or Ministers as re¬ 
gards the transferred subjects only. The veto of 
the Governor is common to both. 

I am to urge strongly for the consideration of 
the Government of India that the training im¬ 
parted in this way will be far more effective than 
any which can be secured by the scheme put for¬ 
ward in the report. The advisory committees 
will be able to study the various questions placed 
for theiv consideration from all points of view. 
There will be no artificial ban iers placed between 
the various classes of subjects, and there will be 
one single finaneidl controlling authority. It 
may be anticipated that occasions will seldom 
arise for the exercise of the Governor’s veto.* 


* Fo^fuU text of the Memorandum the reader is 
referred to “ Indian Reforms " page 13B. Price Be. 1. 
G. A. Katesan & Oo., Madras. 
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ItliiBi sad ilM WoridV Thooglit. 
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Mr. Z«^^-dU]L^iMllBad S*roli writing in the 
Me; camber ol 79b points out tfaet 

oatbolioity is loam's finrt oontribution to ths 
world tfaoQfbt.' Jl Mossultnan makes no du- 
tiaction b^ween one prophet and another, so 
far as ^is prof^[^ 0 od » concerned, and further 
doffi) not limit liitation to the »io called Mussul¬ 
mans alone, but to all who are ri^lir-doors. Again 
Islam is the greatest democratic force tho world 
has ever known. The differenras of caste and 
colour.vanish away inlo its *■ ever-widening 
thought and* action " Isl.im h»a no submerged 
classes or untouchables ns they are called. 
Conversion to Islam carries with it enfranchise¬ 
ment ; and Islam retains up till now something 
at least of that practical democracy wliich its 
founder had preachsd .-iixi practised in the olden 
days. Though MuKt-iilrnans frequently preached 
war, and extero-i'iotioii of non-MuKlims, the 
spirit of intolerance w.is quite at variance wi'.li 
Ishimic principles which are charteterisod by 
catholicity of spirit iind broad-minded toleration. 

Its greatest contribution is the encouragement 
■ which it has given to Science and Art. The 
Prophet taught on tho acore of education, go 
in quest of knowledge even into China. Seek 
knowledge from the cradle to the grave. Tho 
acquisition of knowledge is a duty incumbent on 
every Muslim, male or female.” Again he says : 

I " The ink of t^e scholar is more valuable than ths 
blood of the martyr.” The Arabs under Moawi- 
yah collected the 6cieoQ.e8 of the Greeks and 
showed great interest in them, and under the 
Abbagpids learning reached' its highest pitch. 
Spain under the Ommayyada made much progress 
in all branohen^of knowledge. Mussulmans made 
the first tele^edps and built observatories in many 
places; tbsy uviplvod sn altogether new architec¬ 
ture and liaugl^.. sdentific agriculture and they 
developed system of medicine. In 

'India the MunwinMn ilmperors built like giants 
and finished )ew«tlere. **' 

Another gteat oohtribotion of Islam is that it 
has placed' gi!«dt ideds and glorious traditions 
before the Wp^ -ia general gnd Muslims in 
particular. - ^ iloasalman it to build bis charac¬ 
ter oo these, .^'itbe asn of Islam have always 
rushed joyoi^y;^ martyrdom and have an exoep- 
tionaHy fiha: imlila QoA asd His will. Above 
an Islam nev<ir^&|Sim<M4 will again begin to 
mould tbe tffifi'ffliiife l^t is their hearts, 
a simple’feitb tan for aarvws. 


T1^ Iwtiw Budeet for 1919—2Q. 

Tkt Journal of (As Indim Motmomie Sooiaty tor 
March 1919 inoludes an artn^ hy Mr. 0. 8. 
Deoli cm the merits or otherwise (rf Sir J%B 1 M 
Meston’s first Budget. 

The peculiar features of 1918-19 are that Iht 
current revenue and espenditnre have de^avM 
widely from the Budget estimates presented in. 
March 1918. Sir J.amee Meston remaifa ;'** AitW 
the strain and artificial conditions of reoent yam 
it is not easy to speculate bow far tbe reboand , 
will go or what directions it will take and Uro 
only thing that is certain is that we must inonr a 
large expenditure to recover tbe ground whidt 
has been lost in a period of severe economy.” 

It is high time that the system of voting sap* 
plies for dififerent services is introduced in Ini^ 
The ways and means problem involves a double 
process (1) that of finding funds sufficient to 
Hieot tho probable calls on them and (2) that af 
our resource which means the process of distii* 
bating the cash balance between the peyisg 

centres Including tbe Home Treasury. In India 
the problem of resource is the chief difficulty, la 
1919-20 the Government hopes that tfam pro* 
blem will not recur in the acute form reoectti(y 
experienced, as they propose to undertaken biwe 
capital outlay on Railways which will ntiliee wo 
large resources we possess in London. II ie 
rather unnatural that the most important finej^. 
cial centre should be outside its limits. 

The main nurrenoy question is the ma n agt d 
rupee which st-ibilises the gold price of the mpai 
for purposes of foreign exchange. 

The Provincial Revenues are taken at ttlcMb, 
£^7 millions and the expenditure a little ovto 
36| millions, the deficit being met by drafle on 
their large accumulated balances. There ii ito 
ship-building programme and Gb)veriuMBl'i8iii 
devoted an extraordinary large sum to the BiiiO*' 
way Capital Programme, the present milage of. 
which is enough to go on. ' ‘'fj'''-'' 

It ie a matter of satisfaction ^at . 

Governments have been informed to inov iRdiif 
expenditure on (1) Tbe extension of edaop^dd^lit 
direotinus where it has been spetdally hampnn^. 
by war economies (2) Tbe development of ladN; , 
tries (3) Tbe repair of aotnel damage fo. toAjii; 
institutions and lervioes and (4) 
tbe dewtiopmeiit of foresto, a gri cul toii Milj|||^ 
menta Mi tiw like. . ’ ’’•V/-' ' • 
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ExpwMion of Europe. 

Mr. W, B. Shepherd ezpluna in the March 
isBue of the PoUtieed SefeHet Quarterly the inter- 
■dtion of Baropeeo and noo'Enropean in the 
development of modem civilisation during the 
past five hundred years. The vast field of action 
which the European has made his own comprises 
two distinct areas; *(1) that inhabited by ^bori- 
l^al folk having or no civilisation a** nil and 
(2) thet occupied by certain peoples of Asia who 
had attained much earlier than the Europeans 
themselves a high degree of civilisation, which is 
in iome respects quite superior to even the Euro- 
peoQ. Through a reciprocal rubbing away of tlieir 
Mngher points of contact, the two great divisions 
of mankind have become conscious in evei in¬ 
creasing measure of the duty of laying xside 
narrow'miodednesa and the overvaluation of i^olf, 
the duty also of bearing forth to huuiiinity at 
large their gradually awakening mutuality of 
esteem. 

The diffusion of European civilisation itself 
iseubjeot to a double limitation. Firstly, view¬ 
ing the breadth and depth of its application, the 
process has little more than begun Secondly, 
eyeti the most hopeful of enthusiasts for European 
oultnre can hardly expect that the various types 
of Asiatic oivilisatioQ will eventually become 
ttanidormed into European or fail to perceive that 
European culture itself must be more and more 
influenced by Asiatic ideas and institutions. 
Erom their mutual contact, a universal civilisation 
will not be the outcome. European relations to 
backward countries are regarded partly from the 
standpoint of a more or less evident imperialism 
Mtd partly from that of the white man's burden — 
the former inherited from the period before the 
19th century and the latter a product of subse¬ 
quent growth. Just as the one suggests exploita¬ 
tion, the other conveys the idea of tbo duty of 
importing the blessings of the Europe m civilisa¬ 
tion, both implying contempt for an assumed 
inferior. 

The history of Europein colonisation should not 
be oShfounded vyith that of the expansion of 
Europe. Expansion includes colonisation and vastly 
more. It is ^e interpenetration of Europeans 
fTfi y non*Baif)peaiis all the world over in all 
d^partmentSLiqf human activity. Two eonoepts are 
ishstreat in ii^kivpretation. One is that depen- 
denciee, otiber thiia'flBere seaports and restricted 
hhilurlaoda, ave the gevtas of new societies and 
new In ufais concept there are twQ 


mdes. The Europeans in the dependeneies have 
the natural environment of the lo^ity into which 
they have transplanted themselves. The environ¬ 
ment for the native peoples is that artifioUHy 
established for them by Europeans. This mutua¬ 
lity of environmental operation works in two 
ways. The second concept is that whatever Euro¬ 
peans have done overseas and overland beyond 
their own frontiers Forms an essential part of the 
history of their particular nations. It nveala 
both the impress made on the civilisation of 
Europe by whnt the Europeans carry back from 
their distant ventures and the mannei^ in which 
this undergoes a change amid new conditions of 
existence 

As a historical concept European expansion 
involves two movenients, the outgoing and the in¬ 
coming Operating in each movement are two 
interacting factors, the one that has been given and 
the one that has been received. 

The transit of European ideas and institutions 
and the leactioii on European life and thought 
may both be considered from several standpoints. 
U S.A. is engaged m the work of European 
expansion on its own account; while Japan plays 
an important part in the expansion of Europe, 
though in a mediate sense; and the latter is both 
the product of the expansion of Europe and an 
intermediaiy for its extension to Obina, 

The whole topic, in its manifold aspects needs a 
great historian. 


Women and Co-oper«tioa. 


In the June number of the "Hindustan 
Review ” Mr. K. S. Abhyankar contributes an 
article on " Woman and Oo opoiation.” The 
subject is a very int-eresting one, and the writer in 
dealing with it traces directly what part woman 
has played in the field of co operation, As a 
customer it is for woman to understand " the 
differences between pure goods made under fair 
conditions and cheip and nasty articles produced 
under quite other conditions. If the local stoiw' 
is stoc^d with, let us say, the soaps, oocons and 
jams of private firms, inst^ of the soaps, cocoas 
and jams produced by the wholesale, it is chiefly 
because customers will have it So ** Women cam 
underetand, the Vriter says, if they diBorimiaate 
rightly that their interests as aooial beings Me in 
the spread of the co operative movaaaiit. 

Then^he disoussee at lengtii the histocy oi the 
09-cqierative movement in Snglaiid, 

Ireland. In westara ocantrias, wsomen arc act 
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9 iily I 1 MS 6 purohAMfg u well. He 

deeortbee Use ipioeeiMnfc 10 Bogland u "aeelf- 
goveratag orgeoieatioa of women, who work 
through oo-operation for the wetfare of the people, 
seeking freedom for their own progress and the 
equal fellowship of moo and women in the home, 
the store, the workshop, and the state.” He pays 
a glowing tribute to ACrs. Acland, the firot secre* 
tary oj the Guild, to whose efforts are attributed 
the suocesB of the movement. To-day in EngUnd 
women are share-holders, members of eduoitiuual 
osmmittees^delegHtes toco-operative congresses and 
what not. * All questions affecting women’s social 
and 'pqlitical life are discussed at various confer* 
enoee. Then he treats about the history of the 
movement in Scotland and Ireland. The work 
done in Ireland is supplemented by an organisi- 
tion called “ The United Irish Women.” Mr. 
C. W. Russel is a great believer in woman’s 
co-operative movement. '‘Women” says he, 
" however they may err as individuals are 
conqprned collectively far more than men 
about the character and well being ot a race ” 
Elsewhere Russel says " we cannot build up a 
rural civilization in Ireland without the aid of 
[rish women. It will help life little if we have 
methods of the twentieth century in the Golds 
and those of the fifth century in the home.” 

The war has done incalculable service to the 
woman’s cause by providing opportunities for 
her to distinguish herself in various walks of lilo. 

The unit of co-operation is the home. The 
sense of corporate social existence is a thing 
whioh deserves to be brought home to the inind-H 
of Indian women ; as they have not yet realized 
the possUnUties of the co-operative movemoiit. 

" Development needs freedom” is a favounte 
m.ixim as much of pedagogy as of politics. Nov 
is the truth of less foroe when applied to women. 
We can never exaggerate the fruits of emanci¬ 
pating her from prison of the home, to phy 
a part in social existence. Her present sense of 
perpetual depsndenes on others must vanish in 
the matter of oo-operation. The writer advises 
us that oo-operation on the part of women is 
alt the more necessary sinoe " an interesting 
development of the day is the breaking up of the 
joint family and the migrating to cities by small 
famiUee.” Th U is inde^ wholesome, ooosidering 
the benefits whioh would derive from a joint 
family without involving any aerious disadvan 
tags, Bat what about the " immemorial ” social 
restrietionii on woflaaahood ? Will “ man” play 
the bettw heavhig oat a path for woman* 

kinds 


The Englith PubKc School* 


Mr. Aleo Yaugh, writes in Uie March number 
of The SHglith Hevime about the necessity for re¬ 
form of public school education. The public school 
is not a jerry built affair that can be overturned 
and rebuilt in a few weeks ,’ it has grown up round 
certain unoonscious but clearly marked traits in the 
English temperament. It conforms to the ofaarao- 
ter of the nation and any sudden attempt 
to rebuild it is bound to defeat its own 
purposes. A slow modification of attitude and 
method is the only way to effect any cocsidera- 
ble reform. But the difficulties are very great. 
Schoolmasters are doing all they can to frater the 
conspiracy of silence woven round all save the 
most superficial activities of the school-world. 

The truth is that the boy goes to the public 
school fi-esh and interested in bis jivork; and for 
the firhC term that freshness lasts. The next 
term sees a slight fallmg-off. No one inspires the 
boy to take any interest in bis work, athletic 
success is that which counts ; and for athletic 
success be strives; he works at hie play and plays 
at his work. With the exceptional scholar the 
situation is distinctly worse. He is trained like a 
Prize PomerantaTiy fed with scholarship, leaves 
the tricks of the business and lives in a world of 
di^niiima and endiCice. From his class are drawn 
schoolmasters and Qoveroment officials. The 
public school provides no outlet for a boj's emo¬ 
tional nature. Only in rare inetanoes does it 
touch bib soul side, in its wider and humaner 
sense the spuitiial life is stoi'ved, And the only 
remody lies in finding for each boy some innm* 
interest that will appeal to him as strongly as 
athletics. 

The relations between the headmaster and 
the parents are very difficult. The public school 
system is competitive ; and it is dangerous for 
any school to get a reputation of unorthodoxy. 
All that the Governors appear to want is a flouri¬ 
shing commercial coofern and tiiey put the 
headmaster there to give it to them. It is neces¬ 
sary that a system so .conservative and oompetitire 
should be remedied. The only way to reform ia 
through a patient modification of the exigting 
system. Schoolmasters at present persist in ^eir 
attitude of denial and self-compUeenqy; and 
parents do not realise the facts that b(^ do not 
work gt school, they are taught very little, that 
spiritual and intelleotoal life does not sxist for 
them and that for want of sometbii^ bo tfa k thty 
have made a god of games. 
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Wttfm Work ia Foetories 

Mra. ft. U. Om, wrttiof tn the April number 
•t Th» Honai Stmet Qmrttriy, sajs that the 
oat>etead{9f feot Mtabliehed about welfare work 
IM the Wtf ie that it pays and that America 
aeeovered this faoteven b^ore the Wur. Welfare 
iMrk is not a dnin and is actually a source of 
ituome. Many noblM* motives have driven 
phUanthropio work, but none is more cogent or 
of more universal application. 

Welfare work sup^ee condition B under which 
ell VQikere oap do their best. They naturally 
dMjle ^aeelves into conditions inside and out- 
Mde^ workshops. Under the first heading, 
Sf w c hew should work only so long as their work 
if ptoduotive and they should have rest intervals 
OlAeient to maintain their strength and interest 
d its mazimum and sufficient food to pro luce 
tllfetme result. Sanitary arrangements should 
he ensll as to eyourage a high standard of per- 
easel oleauHoess. M^ical attendance must be 
eiVaUeUe end must ensure that the helpleusnesa 
of Aiidhoodis not abused and the next generation 
eBowed to suSbr. 


Of ell evils the out-standing one in India is 
eOBoeSBive hours. Only men’s appalling ignorance 
csd cMloUsnees of everything outside their own 
ttees oould tolerate the present state of afiairs. It 
4oee not eteike the well-nourished, well housed, 
waU sauseii rich man, who finds himself quite 
.feCged at the end of a six hours day, that there 
is eemetbing dreadful in the expectation that mill 
labourers, men, women, and too often children 
eleo, ehall rise in the dark (because hooters ars 
forbidden), stagger half asleep to the mill gates, 
asatcdi a littde more sleep on the stones outside 
the gate, toil at a monotonous task from daylight 
to dark, with one short recognised interval for 
food, a^ several short unrecognised intervals for 
ilei^ or tobsooo. They declare that the labourer 
is only working at half pressure nil the time, 
that he has all sorts of ways of saving himself, 
idtat manual work is quito diifeient from brain 
work; wbiob is just anotbey way of saying that be 
ia tmfaa>u. Aul since he is human, the Indian 
• wmkman will reepond to the same treatment an 
otiher huasan beiog"> If bis hours are shortened, 
bt will fern htter and wtU nnconsiously or consoi* 
DCUf work bi^er. Already in the few experiments 
iMkavoMm medoin Cfawnpore and elsewhsre 
tn'MfNaia^oa9t it has bssn found that there 
waimo dteiosM in but on the contrary a 

sUil^t.'lMipBaab* llt-ib^vite oertain that the very 
ftmt iHtnfJttdiaa «nBairO workers will fasten on, 


as the cause of inefficienoy of the wmken, and of 
oonsequent loss to employers, will be e x osss iy e 
hours 

It is difficult for the welfare worker to eonfloo 
himself or herself to indoor conditions only. In 
India, the illiteracy of the mill labourers is a 
great hindrance to welfare work, It is difficult 
to get men to take part in that most efficacious of 
all means of improving their status—^theoo'jppera- 
tive movement, if they are too illiterate to keep 
their own books. In some places, above all in 
Bombay, the housing conditions are ^uoh ae to 
nullify any efforts that could be made to improve 
the physique of the men during lyorklog hours. 
Only when these three main evils, excessive 
hours, illiteracy, and bad housing conditions have 
been diaatically reformed, will the welfare worker 
begin to get a real chance to make the life of the 
factory eiQplo)ees healthy and happy. 

[In this connection the reader may be referred 
to an article on the '* Menace of welfare work " 
published in this issue—Ed /.A.] 

Co-operation in the Missionary Field. 

In an article in the March number of J'he 
InUimcUioTial fievieio of Miation» Mr. J. H. 
Oldham describes certain aspects of missionary 
work ID which a successful solution can be found 
only by common consultation and united action 
on the part o( the various missionary societies, 
Tbs first aspect is that of allowing all missionaries 
of all nationalities in a country. The question is 
impOTtant, because not only the work of mission¬ 
aries of enemy nationality but also that of 
missionaries of a different nationality from that 
of the governing power, may under oertain 
sircumstances seem to call for government regula¬ 
tion. To entrust any considerable share in the 
work of education to missionaries of alien nationa¬ 
lity who may not understand or fully sympathise 
with the educational aims of the government of 
the country, may present difficulties. Govern¬ 
ments are being forced to pay increased attentaon 
to propaganda of all kinds and to watch and 
regulath it. The awakening of the national oon* 
soiousness of peoples expresses itself among othw 
ways in the desire to defend their institutimS and 
their heritage against the inrush of wMbitB 
eivilisation and this may result in to to 

rsstriot Christianity as an ahMi ieflowbos tbltht- 
eoing tbs iotsgrity of natiolbM Itfa, 
Oforopean governments may sopaMimeb kep 
OhnstiaD propa|m<^<l* 

flnenee on the so^ order niaMnll dM 
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of fOTonuneftl «>ra As a result 

them oad oth«r oaases, it is necfssary 
that misiioiiary ^bodies should unite, appoint 
Joint oommittess to oontuU and act for them 
Ihass alone oan take a broad vieir of the socml 
foroee whieh affect the lives of Asiatic and 
Afrioan people and help to relate missionary 
jpoUoj with what is best and most progressive in 
the policy of governments. 

In othsr fields 0 p., in education, it is neces 
sary that Obristian bodies can letain thoir in 
flueoce ID the face of coming changes in only oii» 
way and*that is by combination The mission viy 
societies must consult and act together, and the 
aotibn of euoh joint effort tn Jiidii has pniducod 
two very good fruits viz , the Women’s Cbnstun 
College at Madras and a OummtSbiun fot the stuily 
of the problems of village education Largo 
questions of a similar nature, affecting the woik 
not of one society but of alt, arise in connection 
with medical miSMons and with the provision ot 
an adequate Christian literature 
* The presentation of the raI^bIonlIy ciuse 
to the home ohuich, the necessity that exists ol 
the missionary cause striking its lootb deeper 
into the national life—these can only be done by 
combining the gifts and resoutoes of the vaiious 
missionary bodies , and the work cxn be eiloc 
tively accomplished only through co-operation 

Missionary co-operation must thus become a 
clearly recognised element in the policy of mib- 
sionary societies 

The Aims of the Labour Party 

SirL. Chiozza Money, late Parh imentai y Secio 
tary to the Ministry of Shipping explnins in the 
April number of /As JCnglxth Hwxew the aims of 
the Labour Party. The Coalition Liberals undei 
the leadership of Mi. Lloyd Geotga, aie, hesnys, not 
so muob the expression of a partnerbhip ot political 
opponents, as a fusion of men who in essential 
things have come to think very much alike I<)or 
indeed do the Free Asquithian Liberals differ in 
their appeals, very much in point of policy or 
promfUe from those made by the Coalition 
Libereis. The sons of rich Liberals and* Radicals 
of two generations ago for the most part eni- 
braoed opaesrvatism as the expression of class 
feelteg in polities. The cupinUiste joined the 
landless poiitioallj and changed the orientation 
of the ooaaervative party in industrial matters 
a&d eanied the unfortunate opposition to Labour 
M piriti oue wMt wUeh their fathers had assooiat- 
^ the ipnrty. Simnltaneonaly the Liberals 

aiaeh of their olsM oonnections 
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largely Moepted the earlier views of the 
OottBervatives on industiia! matters. Then came 
the almost purely politioal turmoils of 1886-1905 
beginning with Qhdstone’e advocacy of Home 
Rule and ending with Chamberlain's advocacy of 
Tariff Reform. 

As Protectionists the Conservatives preached 
their fiscal policy as a panacea for all social end 
industrial ills As Free traders, Mr. Asquith's 
Liberal government of 1905-14 were content to 
concern thomselves with Irish Home Rule, the 
House ol Lords etc and a par&imonious Old Age 
Pensions Act As to the profound underlying 
economic questions both parties had become large* 
ly neutral, and the birth of the British Labour 
Party was a direct consequence of this attitude. 
It appealed in some strength in 1905 and has 
now rtben to a representation of 62 in the recent 
election—according to a system of proportional re- 
piesentation, its votes would have given it 138 
seats. In the few years preceding the war Labour 
became both conscious and vocal as never before ; 
and when the war broke out the Labour party 
was making marked progress in the constituencies. 
The conduct of the war compelled the Government 
to socialistic methods and to become the greatest 
industrial capitalist and ship-owner in the coun¬ 
try. The Coalition Liberals, the Free Liberals 
and the Coalition Conservatives all avoid any re¬ 
ference to distuibing the exiating structure of 
individualism , while the Labour Party etands 
for industrial democracy and the socialisation of 
mdubtry. The experiences of the war make it the 
moie remarkable that the power of Government in 
industry should be resigned in peaoe to private 
control. The war has proved beyond ell doubt 
the 11 itional weaknesa and danger of the pre-war 
industrial system and that vital industries should 
not be left in the hands of capitalists whose first 
object is profits and of workers whose first object 
is wages. 

The Labour Party, Sir Ohiozza concludes, is 
insistent upon industrial democracy as a fn f ^ n s 
to a far greater output of material wealth and an 
equitable distribution of the results of that lay gy p 
output. It also sees in industrial democracy the 
only moans of giving full oitisenship gnd s^-tee* 
pset and a proper sense of social responsi^ty to 
the individuals of a modern industrial state. It 
aims to substitute democratic for the mdividnal 
ownership of industrial capital, as distingufihed 
from personal property in the nal sense i a lbs 
things poper to the personal use and OMiwtsItl 
the iodividoal. 
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f X ^ PoaMitM Bmmo for April, 

thab botli Buoa »nd De Quincey 
; MMao^r AS beioit in a woM hoattbful an<l 
^MMOiAi. Bacon rather ioAtets on its advantage 
affording exercise wbieb braces the national 
4 onstittttion, while De Qainoejr puts his case evrn 
and daima that it ennobles and elovates 
the ideals and planes of living and thinking. 
Ifro ex,traots from them are given below. 

*'JS[o body oan be healthful without ezeicise, 
l uJ tbar natural body nor politic; and certainly, to 
a tdSlflbBi or Mtate, a just and honourable war is 
I exereiee. A civil war, indeed, is like the 

of'A fever: but a foreign war is like the beat 
^ ^ aseMbe, %nd servetb to keep the body in 
-) Ihw^h' in a slothful peace, noble oournges 
dffeminate, and manners corrupt." —Lord 
S&oaSt '* Of the True Oreatneea of Kingdom and 

War has a deeper and more ineffable relation 
to ludden grandeurs in man than has yet been 
To execute judgments of retribution 
oattBM offered to human rights or to 
. digmty, to vindicate the sanctities of the 

sItM and the sanctities of the hearth these are 
fanotiooa of human greatness which war has 
mdoy times assumed and many times faithfully 
But, behind all these, there towers 
4 greater. The great phenomenon of war 
is this and this only, which keeps open in man 
a •(draole-—an organ of respiration for breathing 
n transcendent atmosphere, and dealing with an 
{deb which else would perish—viz , the idea of a 
•sizbd crusade and martyrdom, doing and suffer- 
kA finds its realisation in a battle such as 
Sen of Waterloo—vii, a battle fought for the 
intst'SSte of the human race, felt even when they 
«ro not uudemtood.”—Ds Quixcby, “ On War." 

Baoeo bowevor says that civil war within the 
b like the heat of a fever. We thus 
{•Mb ttA i'ba ‘ttiat war is a disease and may admit 
thbt Hk*# diewiOi it may, if not fatal, have bene- 
fitblaSTe^moanOUiBg results. 

WoedewOTtti eifima to have passed through two 
gUM io Tiaws on this point which 

SotHhibat flrSmori^or toss in agreement with 
Os ibaUnt/t and afterwards, if he did 

’‘“‘uin., 

faiteaamMM bpd LttWfSr** there is one which 
Ur ^Am •• Ode. 1816." It 
oooditions not wholly 


diaBmilsr from thoeo obtaining in tbt wihM to* 
4$j, As at fint pubibbed it cootainodlottv Quap 
wmoh have bean ohan quoted—De Quinci^ quotee 
idiem in his essay—and are well known 

But Thy most dreaded inetniment " 

In working out a pure intent. 

Is Man—arrayed for mutual slaughter, 

—Tea, carnage is thy daughter I" 

Many readers and admirers of Wordiw^bh 
appear, quite intelligibly, to have stumblad a little 
at this attribution of *' carnage” as God’s **daQgfa- 
ter," And in 1845 these tines were eUmineliBd, 
and the two following printed in place of them:— 
'* But man is Thy most awful instrument 
In working out a pure intent." 

Wordsworth was, however, always iaptesaed 
with the truth that a war may be not cmly 
but “ neoeaaary” as may be seen psrtieatariy in 
bis fine tract on the ** Convention of CKbtra”—of 
which it has been said that if he **had never 
written a single verse, this esssy alone would be 
sufficient to place him in the highest rank of 
English poets." 

But it must be possible to find remedies less 
heroic than war for diseases of the body-politic. 


Emanuel Swedenborg 


Swedenborg was, until he turned fifty, a sden- 
tist of the most eminently practical l^d, whoee 
encyclopedic knowledge was always turned into 
utilitarian channels. His intellect was very wide 
and bis mental activity was all-absorbing. Other 
persons besides Swedenborg have been encyolo- 
pedio, amassing vast stores of miscellaneous 
knowledge, but few, if any, have pofsesstfd At the 
same time Swedenborg’s extraordioAry -CApaoity 
for utilising the knowledge gained and turnirg it 
to practical account. His philosoffiiy reoc^niset 
the synthetical oa w'ell as the analytical method 
as requUite to arrive at true oonolusions. Both 
are necessary in refiecting upon a tedng one and 
the same thing; for in order to do ao thste it 
required 'Itoth light a priori and experienos H 
potUriori^ ** He who is possessed of soiSDldfit 
knowledge and is merely skilled in experfaui^ 
has taken only tho first steps in wis4ioni< ’. 

iHoh A person is only acquainted wikh jsfcaf i$ 
pocterier and is ignorant of what is ptithr> XM** 

.. his trisdom does not sxtmd beyoOd tbd iiorktaif, 
sslises and U uuuuMJUWOtd 
Whereas neverth^ess true IriMptAt" 
both." ' ^ 
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90 writM (U Oooult Rsvieuf 
(or AprOf * tt^tam of oomnuniottioa bet* 
we«o m irortd ood the world of epirite. He 
beoMI* lAdoail; led by his philoeophioar specu* 
latioM to ea invps^tion of the natare of the 
eoul e&d its opermtion in the body and the 
mutual tblatione of the two. It was while con- 
tinoisg this pereaii Umt Swedenborg found him¬ 
self io touch with another than the pliyeical 
weald which he deoribee in the Introduction to 
his work ^roama Cod^afitt (1749). Be regarded 
that the Bible must be taken os a divinely me- 
piled hook, bat in the altegoiical een(>e, His 
doctrine of correspondences was merely the te- 
oognitioh of the allegorical relnttonsbip between 
the spiritual and the materinl. The Universe is 
symbolical throughout; and all materiHl tilings 
are derived from theirspirituil ai-cbet})ieB. His 
doctrine of Degrees is that the 3 degrees of the 
human mind correspond to the 8 kingdoms of 
nature i spirit, soul and body, corro-^ponding to 
animal, vegetable and mineral. Be insisted 
that seic is a spiritual us well as a physical dis¬ 
tinction, denied the virtue of celibacy and 
declared that true chaatity resided in the perfect 
marriage relation. What is important to us 
however is tbaC his spiritual communion wiui 
continuous fur a number of years and this could 
not be considered the result of a monomania. Of 
his payohio gifts there is plenty of evidence quite 
outside the teachings of his celestial visitors. 

Swedenburg’s estimate of the status of the 
spiritual beings with whom he oonimuniciitod, 
even if we accept their reality, need not be outs. 
Recent investigations and records of innumer¬ 
able psychic expfl-iences have tended to show 
what a misoellaiioous crowd of spirits hover 
ai^und the condoes of this matoiitl woild. 
Swedenborg’s mistake has been made by many 
gpiritualiita of the present day, and boiuetinies 
with disastrous results. Swedenborg Lad not 
hefoitB him the avidenoe which we now hold to 
warn him of the necessity of testing the quality 
of bis spiritual communicants. The experiences 
eneouatMWd ovwwhetmed him by their* oinexpec- 
ted and apparently roiraoulous character; and his 
natorally aa&e judgment was at fault for want of 
s o rl^eri en by whl^ to estimate them. Few of 
those who now accept the genuineness of psyrhi- 
osl pnenemMn ere prepared to question Sweden- 
lMM^,Mm^elooel sUdiamisHo powers. To allow 
them to. toslr falleet extent is by no means to 
eoeept m ifnw»!ns whkfa was preached through 
his 


Co-o|Mratiye Marketing 

In a country so predominantly dependent upou 
land as India is, the most vital question is not for 
which crops the climate and soil are most suitable* 
but which crops will yield the highest net return 
to the cultivator. The second c^restion is essen¬ 
tially a problem in practical rural economics. As 
communications have improved, the cnltivators 
have become less dependent upon the local market 
and it has become possible to grow tea, ooflec, jute, 
groundnuts nnd cotton for export. Whete this 
is the case there is a tendency either towaids the 
capitalisation of agriculture as exemplified by the 
big tea estates or towards dependence upon power¬ 
ful middleiteii. The individual^cultivator is not 
in a position to study the requirements of distant 
markets and his own output is too small fpr his 
embarking on oominercial transactions, bo long 
as he grows staple crops he can without much 
difficulty secure something approaching .a fair 
price ; but where the crop is a speciality for which 
there is no regular mat ket quotation, the producer 
is at the mercy of the middleman. The pi educ¬ 
tion of specialities is thus dependent upon the 
system of marketing; and it is the defective orga¬ 
nisation for marketing that accounts for the small 
out turn of high paying special crops and fur the 
devotion of so large an area to less paying staple 
crops. 

Tha Bombat/ Co-operativa Quarterly (March 
1919) puts forward an urgent plea for the intro¬ 
duction of the co-operative method which alone 
can protect tbe sninll cultivator and secure lor 
him ull tbe advantages which his crop odd earn. 
Now the smiill oultivator pours his produce into 
the neareat market which is nat unseldotn the 
worst. Be knows nothing of tbe advantages of 
warehousing, ator*»ge for a better prioe, piaser- 
vation to Inst over a glut, grading in order to se¬ 
cure a higher price for better produce, etc. The 
result U all round inferiority and waste By co¬ 
operation the cultivator will b« relieved thensoei- 
■ity of growing food for his family on land tt a,i 
better adapted to something else and will beabisto 
concentrate his resources on the most profitalds. 
crop. Ill a country of small holdings this ii df 
very great importance. Oo-opsraticn wijl^in sH 
the advantages which a large scale eftoieDt orgsai-, 
•ation can give It will reduce amt^ other tbingiii 
cost of packing, nnmmiMmn 
loesee from failure to reoovn* tbe ahh loftw 
^ve the onltivatw improveaMct ia eahtiisai 
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, Itff. H T. ttosbvgh, writtof iii tb« /ovmol 0 / 
ttfidaHom (for Apm 1919} traces in 
^WIIiIm tb# d^wdoppant M tb» ooneeption of 
par^Ur i«f«r«Doe to the changes 
tiMl sawirgOM daring the late war. 
L^<i>iQteOMi 0 apfioa gradnkDj derelopad daring the 
oaotory when the Swim confederation, by 
ili pdUcj h(^ing a loop from ware between 
ftblptboiviag states, affmded a constant example 
<j| iteatraKt^ in practice, however imperfect it may 
haM bats acotf^g to modem notions Qrotius 
dM bOB vaa tha term neutrality and e<*tabli 8 hed 
‘vAg" 4cmhtful rules In the 18lh(m>tury, 
ripened into two rules , vte , a state, if 
ainllMt abottld not give active assistance to 
<411^ baUigerent; nnd a neutral should nut be 
la permitting its atizeus to give aid to 
.'aflpte MUgerent through acts over which it was 
gappftnit to have control. 

SM first Armsd Neutrality was tl e onrhest 
(ffgaalaad attempt by a group of neuti il powers 
teastert from belligerents in the name of neutra- 
groiter eeonrity for their maritime commerce, 
attitude of 0.8. A. during the years 179S— 
1816 maricad tiie next step in the evolution of 
aMtnl righto and duties, Watbington’s piocla- 
pstiiori a determination to stand aside from 
flafOpean quarrels enabled the conception of 
ntetnltoy to acquire important political and 
d^ldOPatie signifioanoe on the Amencan con- 

titowt. 

Aftte the Napoleonic Wars, small states wedg> 
ed between great powers were permanently 
neutralised; and the term * neutraliantion ' came 
to be applied to oertaia arrangements made by 
OOtitentim with regard to various international 
Wptov*. Oqo of the ideas of the Oongtess of 
'VjtoWa was that ware might at least be localised 
tBsMng neutrality easy and belligerency 
dl^BiCnilt. The Orimean War, the Boer War, 
fjlp wan ti 1870 and 1898, and the Russo 
TgptlilOT War were each condned to a few belli- 
gpynpits { iu all than the political power of^eutral 
state* 4PlM toH7 giwt; and belligerents became 
hoaod W pt^tioal ospedieiioy to acquiesce in 
Wentrality ae a maxim of state 
■aHite teSMto^ te posaeai high ethical quality when 
SSfmfgt of war. 

wenmoulded by a long serin 
a|ato<fcilVa nn P|lb w j« te , determinedprimarUy 
bp i li Wbtog t n ibe nl a^n priitical power of the 
toqriWt jtetaite, ttitetfl. mder the influence of 
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titta* The Internatioiial Oonfamoii * the 
lEbqfae and in London w 1899| 1907, ,t908H9» 
Mteovad eome of the unoartaintite and itedbBOid 
soma of 4lie divergent praeticM iar oicritUtte ^w 
and advanced the cause of international pcaea, 

In the course of the p r e s ent war, acessi te tee 
supplies ot money, munitions and raw ataterials 
which could be drawn from neutral conntriea was 
seen to be a vital and parfaape determioing factor 
in the struggle In these oircumstanceii, each 
group of belligerents resorted tea systeBrntio 
propaganda in neutral oouotriee against aeutim* 
lity of thought. Neutral govemmente strove 
haid to fulfil their obligations, bat as the 
belligerents were not restrained by thb fear of 
bringing neutial powers into war against them 
the belligeients resorted to reprisals againet ono 
anotbei. Moreovoi, the rules for belhgerent and 
neutral conduct evolved by the previous interna* 
tional cottferoQCfs proved to be inadequate and 
ill*adapted, and the Allied Powers fell back upon 
the admitted and histone rules of the laws of 
nations, so far as tliey were not actually bound 
by conventions 

The coll ipse of the neutral fabric, built wibhao 
much caie during the past fifty year* is due to 
the number and htrength of belTigerents itt this 
war and the consequent weakcees of the oaottajl 
powers and also to the great nriscaloulatidp of the 
German Goveinment wbush adopted a^licy of 
deliberate lawleesness in t& false hope m escap¬ 
ing the consequences, ^s a maxilQ/H foreign 
policy neutrality has lost' its former aacendenoy. 
This IS due in pait'to the faqt that so maoy 
peoples have felt it their duty to their teare 
in the war , and pittly to the realisation that 
modern war inflicts such hnidsbips on neutrale as 
to make their condition hardly more telerahle 
than that of belligerents. 


INDIA IN INDIAN & FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


Was work of Indians in Britain. Br Mrs. Sstod 
Nihal SiDgb I “ The Modem Review,*’ July 1919.] 

Hinduism and Iuaos Worship. By Mabamahc* 
padhya'Dr Oaogaoath Jba, M.A., [ ‘'The fiiudhl* 
tao Review,” June 1919.) 


A Practical Sohsmx or AOBiouLTUSAt OitoAklp 
SATION AND Rural RSOONSTBUOnON S> BWAIc 
. ByMr Q 0 DutCiOA., I”JI 16 ReteM,BakavMi , 
]|a Orina Co-operative Jeurnm.**] * 

Thi Fropossd Rbpobim hi INOU. 2r 
Boberts^ I “ The United Emptoe*” 

tn Indian Cotton OoMtoRTM. 

MBim.D 80 . I”1%e BccteW 
toriy," June 1919.J ^ . % atE. \ 




OtlETOdNS OF lflk)RTANCE 


TM WMlirilii irf llikaaer on India 
^ thm Pnaen Table. 

Oa ^ arrival from Bnri^nd at Bombay on 
•fal^ 17, BlW Hi^nais the Maharaja of Bikaner 
aoeordad ao interview to the Tirntm of India. Tn 
eoavM of the interview, Hia Htghneaa 8\ii): — 

W^had a most inierestInR and atrenuoue timo in 
Europe thongh after yet another absence, this time of 
8 moBMa 1 am very glad to return homo and after ti 
little l^grhloh I now very badly need, T hope tn hn 
enabled to devote myself to the affairs of my State 
wbi(^ Irtnee the outbreak of war I have nec''ssarily 
not been dble to attend fully. At the time of our 
arrival la England neither the Dominion Iloprosenta- 
tlvee nor we from India had any idea of the exact part 
which we were to play at the Peace Oonference. In 
fact wo did not know whether any of us would evon 
bo Erectly represented or not. But as you are aware, 
it was Anally arranged for representation to the five 
representatives of each of the five big Powers. Oreat 
Britain. America, France, Italy and .Tspan, India and 
tfag Dominions should have aoparaicly the same re¬ 
presentation at the table of the Peace Conference as 
some of the other powers. The British Empire had 
two representatives each from Australia, Canad.i, 
South Africa and India, whilst Now Zealand had one 
representative. And tn show that this was no minor 
point it will perhaps suffice to add that Powers such 
as China, Portugal and Rumania also had only two 
representatives each. 


sigoiildattbe of which cannot be over estimated. And 
it is a matter-of peculiar gratification to me to feel 
that it was left to me aipne to conduct the final nego. 
tiationa as regards her inclusion in the League during 
the unavoidable absence in England on urgent offio^ 
business of both Mr. Montagu and Lord Sinha. The 
membership of the League of Nations carries wirii it 
the responsibility of adherence to the’ Labour Con¬ 
vention. Tn this connection the Indian delegates had 
to urgo the spneiat circumstances of the Indii^ labour 
and industries and the peculiar social, economic 
and climatic conditions prevailing in this ooun« 
try which required specially to be safeguarded, 
and I am happy fo say that our efforts bare were 
also ornwnod with success, Mr. Montagu, LMd 
Rinhu and I had the honour of being appointed Plenl* 
potentarltis, Commissioners and Procurators in re». 
poet of the Indian Empire by His Imperial Majeety 
the King-Emperor under the Royal Sign Manual and 
Signet, authorising and empowering us to negotiate 
and conclude any treaties, conventions or agreements 
which might ensue ns a result of ourdellberation^ and 
discussions at the Peace Conference. And in accord¬ 
ance with this authority the Poaoo Treaty with 
Oermany contains the signatures of Mr. Montagu and 
mvBoIf as only two representatives each oould sign on 
behalf of India and the respective Dominions, that 
being the limit us I have already said of our represen* 
tation at the Peace Conference. The omission of 
Lord Sinha’s name on this occasion was purely a 
matter of accideut. Ho will continue of oonrse to be 
one of the plenipotentaries and no doubt will sign on 
behalf of the Indian Empire other treaties still to be 
concluded. ...... 


THg PBAOB OONFBREKrK. 

Owing however totho adoption of the panel system 
the Dominion representatives ns well as those of 
India were eligible for inclusion among the five re¬ 
presentatives provide^ for Great Britain over and 
above the number reserved for each part of the 
Empire, at ednady stated, when some members of 
His Majesty’s Oovemmeat were away from Paris. 
Besides our work at the Peace Conference wo conduc¬ 
ted much important bnsiness at the meetings of tho 
Britiu Empire Delegation. Thus both at tho Peace 
Oonfbrenca as well as in the deliberations of the 
British Empire Delegation. India had representation 
and voioa od a footing of absolute equality with the 
Dominlena. It will appear therefore that India took 
her full share in the Peace Congress, and its recog¬ 
nition by wwld at large of her important position 
in the ihritiih Eaainre is a matter of sincere satisfac¬ 
tion. Jostaathe resooroes and the armed strength 
of our BmplPO'—and we must not forget #hnt tho 
werid owasimaeially 'to the all powerful British Navy 
^vry fat die achievement of victory—so it 

wUtheAaajIttt ot pride to aH residing within that 
Empin to kanw that ^e British Delegation had a 
fitf"in the dellharations and decisions of 
the wtmrencg^ I do not know that I can toll 

to you or which would be 

,4mm or VATZOV 8 . 

tha origiDat members of the 
iMridaring oar present 





TDK TDBKTSn QUESTION. 

In connection with the terms of settlement with 
Turkey the most important duty of the Indian Dele¬ 
gates was to keep before and persistently to urge 
upon tho British Prime Minister and the Council of 
the Allied and Associated Powers the sentimenia and 
the feelings of our brother Moslems in India and 
throughout our stay in Europe this Important sobjeot 
continued to receive our special attention. As you 
will have already come to know Mr. Montagu, I^rd 
Sinba and I, accompanied by His Highness the Aga 
Ehan, Sabibzada Aftab Abmed Ebao, and Ur. Yusuf 
All formed a special deputation for the purpose of 
putting tho Indian Moslem case before Mr. Lloyd 
George, President Wilson, M. Clemenoeau and the 
Italian Prime Minister, a body commonly known ns 
the Council of ^our. This was brought about through 
the good offices of tho British Prime Minister and t& 
active support of Mr. Montagu than Whom nobody 
could have worked more energetically or sympatfaStl- 
cally and with greater effect in this dlrsetlon. 
Although no final decision had been arrived atop to 
the time of my departure from Europe 1 woi^ 
my„ Moslem fellow countrymen to brileye ^ that 
Mr. Montagu as well as Lord Sinha mdlhAvatothe ' 
utmost of our ability and soArgy coDStantly and 
strongly pressed the Indian Mabomednn point od visw'' 
and that we spared no pains to aoqunfnt all nsaosir* 
ned with the true Mussalman ssntiotsnti rsgniiUng 
this Important question. ' , 
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Mr. PoAce. 

4 mt 9 datiMieoond veadiog 
'•‘S', of Pefcoo, Hr. Xdo^ Qeorge snid: 

' footbM to tha Latgaa of Ifationa ultimataly 
^ >tl’ aad rodreaa imparfaddtms in the Treaty 
Tha League woi^ exist os a court of 
; itf|MMi to readjust crudities. Nevertheless he 
that the Oonferenop had redressed many 
(DM sarongs while he ootild not think of an)'netr 
OiMt created. Moreover they had established 
fUMhtfoe und eeoaritias ns far as human fore 
IMat^tted against tho repetition of past 
h h ltx o te * Thty had disarmed and punished and 
Md 'imnenetimted to the world that national 
I siftd tiberties would not be trampled upon. 
The Treaty would be a hghthou«e m 
e warning to nations nnd ruleis of 
* ~' against the penis upon which the German 
hod flhattered itself (Loud Cheers ) 

*illri* AMloitli on Coalition Government. 

" A' Coalition may be, and often is, a neres<>ary 
ta^mneot in time of war. It is in my judgment 
WlmUy mureited to the constructive tasks of peace 
ftp; s^ot Is it 8 Assuming, as we oro bound to 
agfunhi and os I nm sure we readily assumed, 
thtf idi its members are animated by honest con- 
vietioos, what is it? It is a cnnglomeiato in whuh 
tilA Jpebhfes are imprisoned and isolated in an 
Idion material, but those are the conditions under 
tiie Coition is carried on, and I express 
tojrou, for whatever it is worth, my own delibe¬ 
rate judgment when 1 say that we must return to 
healthy political and Parliamentary conditions, 
ootil we see once more an independent Liberal 
Party pursuing its own ideals by its own methods, 
i^tiA upon its own lines. 

Marghdl Haif on the Citizen Army. 

Only by adequate preparation for war can 
pBoee hi any way be guaranteed. It is the duty 
of every nae to prepare himself beforehand for 
eouni^y’s defence. Let us not forget the 
•lemons Of the war. My message, as a man 
who Men enough of war to make me 
deterttined to i^ud xny utmost efforts to pro 
^CeOt fts r W m fsno O t is to urge that ae should 
^e wganisation of a strong 
.. on j^Tbciftoiial lines—-an orga* 

e^R% that every able-bpdied 
a hen the next crisis 
patriotip, but militarily* 
>et a trained man. To 
_ It threaten us We need 
«e o«itipMi r^nsMtiomtiaM) Army* 



Sir Goorge Uoyd •• thm Rgfafl - 

Peaoe is to bnug to India MW iMponw* 
Mlities and with them peasiUy new dsmgem. 

Reforms Bill is, 1 em gM to aoW 
before the Parliament, end I hope be 

passed into law without any great delay. It b 
our task, both the tadc of my Government and of 
you, gentlemen, to guide Indiah national arara-w. 
tionsand enthusiasm, which, after all, the Bntish 
people are responsible for awakening abd ihie our 
pride that we are so responsible out of the diglculte 
and sometimes stormy waters of traniStioa Into 
the ample harbours of prudent and delibeirato 
nrhievements. Just as in your armies d r^fimant 
that tries to move with foroed marches b^mes 
a rabble, so equally in our national develofunent, 
you should remember that safety and solidarity 
of a State is perfected by steady advance rather^ 
than by forced marches. But this must not delay 
us in starting out on the march. 

Sir John Rees on Brahmin Oligarchy. 

The Brahmins nnd a few other closees had 
always been the, or, nt ail events, a predominant 
f.ictor in the Government of India. It was sug- 
gested that there should, therefore, be special 
representation of the lower castes. But suppose 
it were seriously suggested here tlmt the products 
of the public schools, the CniversitiM, the educat- 
el, and the upper classes generally should be 
ruled out from appointments in the piddle service, 
every botly* would say we had gone mad. Our 
position must be that equal, opportunities must 
be offered for all. He could quite understand 
that the Indian Civil Service did not like the pro* 
posed changes, but it was too late to roust them 
now. It was no use to stand up for autooqacy 
and bureaucracy These things had beui swept 
away by the war wave, and no man who stood up 
for their reconstruction, oonld be called a practical 
politician. (iS^peMA in London ) 

Mr. Rtmeimao oa Free Liberellgitt. 

There was a tendency in Govemnmi cirdes to 
govern t^ns country independent PaitiaUieiltt. 
Members asked that they might be freed from 
Parliamentary control, just as the PrkAt IfJDMtert 
before the election made his reqMSk thto udoto ho 
was returned, he Vonld be returned wMhottb- MM 
f of the disadvantages of cHtidsm. noffO 
growing t«nd«ioy to bs little AMi 

. Rouse of Commons us» Ij^R 
would be iadto tfew Ssl 
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H* H. n«"|iUk«r«j« of Bikaner. 


’ t IdnnR radii Mb. Moariaa. 

Oo the eve of faia de|>artare for India H. H. 
the^ Maharaja of Bikaner xeoeived the following 
Mwra :-<»7roiB the Bight Hon’ble Edwin 
HobB^ M.P., SeoreUry of State, 25lb June, 
1919 

^ 1 cannot let you start on what I hope will be a 

f pleasant Ad speedy voyage home without a word ot 
farewell. We have now been working together for 
the beet part of a year and 1 have to thank you for a 
ooUeagueship which I value and appreciate You, 
Lord Sinha and 1 have worked together m Farm and 
in London for the welfare of India and you 
have earned the welcome which I am sure awaits you 
from those on whose behalf you have spent so many 
months in Europe. We have seen India welcomed by 
the Allies as a member ot the League of Nations. Wc 
have seen India a party to the Labour Convention 
and we are to sign, on behalf of India, tbeFoace which 
Germany bad accepted We have taken a full share 
with the Dominions m the deliberations of the Bi itish 
Empire. These events cannot but load not only to an 
assured status for India in the world but I trust to a 
progressive realisation of the partnership she has 
earned m the Empire. All the time we have had 
many an opportunity of discussing together those 
questions in which you are more particularly mterost- 
ed and you have been able to give me much assistance 
and advice with regard to the Native States. It is 
unnecessary for me to assure yon that 1 meau to do 
my part in achieving the rocommendations which the 
Viceroy and 1 made oo this matter 1 can imigine 
the pleasure with which you are returning to the State 
you love so well. Please accept my best wishes lor 
its continued prosperity and my thanks for the great 
pubhc services. 

ii F&OM THK PillCMlitB, 

^'om th* Bight Hou’ble D. Lloyd George, 
U.P., Prim* Uuiuiber, 28th June, 19i9 .— 

Now that you are returning to India 1 want to 
thank you for the aervioes which you have rendered 
smoe you aoo^jted my mvitation last autumn and 
came to assist in our deliberations. It seemed to me 
obvious thst Ae Indian Fruces, whose share in our 
victory, both pMTUsal and from the resources ot their 
Biatea, has boM so splendid, should be represented at 
the Pekoe Oonfsrenoe by one of themselves You 
have deviBed youre^ to the interests of the Indian 
^plse azkdoaa return with the satisfactory knowledge 
that you have played a part much appreciated by 
your ooUeafMa. 1 oan aesure you that the views 
ypife seed you and the other members of the Indian 
^^egattoB OB maWiTi of partiouUr interest to India 
^ doatte u e to be owefeUy eoaaidered. 1 look for- 


wai<d«» 





to be played by the Indian 
of tbe ladiian Sii»ire when we 
•efoma la fie Govar&ment of 
iMCi^b0if«9 PyUameBt 


Thd MaIumt^Ib Alwar on fteformt. 

On the dooaaioD of laying tbe foundation stone 
of a Oounoil Hall at Jamnagar by tbe Maharaja of 
Alwar, Hie Highness made an intereetiog speech, 
in the course of which he said 

Soma people maintain that we have no oonnee* 
tion with British India; nevei-tbeless X cannot 
conceive bow as Indians we can remain interested 
spectators of what is going to happen outside of 
our very doors. As Indians we cannot but rejoice 
at tbe prospects that are before our countrymen 
of making a substantial advance, as we hope it 
will be, towards the ultimate goal of political salv¬ 
ation which has been laid before us by tbe great 
people in whose bands lies at present tbe destiny 
of our country. As Indians we cannot but hope 
and pray that that advance may be rapid and on 
sound and progressive lines. What the exact 
path is going to be may not be our direct oonoem. 
As to tbe ezuct method some of us may agree wifi 
it, others may not. There must be details on 
which some must always disagree for that is only 
human nature. I certainly can claim to be no 
great student of democracy and so cannot per- 
bume to preach the precepts of a doctrine with 
which 1 m 36 elf am not thoroughly familiar, but 
what 1 can claim, however for the sake of our 
order, is to pray that whatever line may be 
chalked out for India’s destiny my mother country 
will rise at no distant date to that position which 
will enable her to be placed ou a position of 
equality with the other great dominions vnthin 
the British Empire. 

The Late Ruler of Bhavnagar. 

The State of Bhavnagar has been in mourning 
owing to the death of the Maharaja. Great sym¬ 
pathy is felt for the Maharani of Fanna, who is 
the daughter of tbe Maharaja. His Highness 
followed a progressive policy for the 23 ysara 
be was on the gadi and introduced many im¬ 
portant, reforms iQ his State, It was only recently 
that be abolished fie drink traffic in fie State 
and founded a People’s BepresentaUve Assembly 
in October last year. 

The New Dewan of Mytore.' 

Sirdar M. Eantaraj Urs., BA, OB.i., assusaed 
charge of his high office of Dewan on fie’lifi 
July amidst the customary boooun and eers- 
monies. A deputation. of representative bodiM 
waited on him the next day to fie eMsf^ 
congratulations on his recovery (taia iHpeipB fill ^ 
the assumption of office. He is fie 'ff/ailb okao 
kinsman of fie Maba^aje to 
a high efiee ilwfie B e ndi^ e ^ ^ 


INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


Mr> <m jMiiuis in S. Africa- 

Under th««uiittoet of bbe Home Bale Leiguo, 
a pQblio meetiog wee held uo the 13tL ut Qocul* 
dea Hall Bombay to protwt el'ainat the proposed 
relating to.Iadfams in the Transvaal. 
Ur. Faiz B. Tyabji, prerided Mr M. K, Gandhi 
moved:— 

(1) That this public meeting of the Bdmbu^ citizens 
respectfully but empbatic&lly protests against the 
Asiatic Land and Trading Amendment Bill repurtod 
passsd by the Parliament of the Union of South Africa 
as it eentravenes the Smuts-Oandhi Agreements of 
1M4 and it violates the elementary rights of the 
ibUSdh Indians lawfully rosidont in the Transvaal and, 
(berefore, calls upon the Oovomment of India and the 
Imperial Oovernment to intervene so <i!> to secure the 
repeal or the veto of the said Bill (3) That tins meet¬ 
ing tenders its heartfelt sympathy and assurance of 
support to their Indian fellow-citizens lu Tr.tnsvaal who 
are heroically struggling against the unjiNt and the 
unwarrantable enoroachmeiits made Iiy the said Bill 
upon their rights os citizens of the £mpirc 

ICr. Oandhi gave the history of the anti- 
lodian legislations in Eouth Africa winch had led 
to the passive resistance nioveuient on the pai-t 
of the Indians raiding there. By the Act of 
1886 it was enacted that no Indian in Tranbvaal 
eeuld own landed propeity niid that the Indian 
traders should obtuiu a licence cobting to 
trade there. The Utter pioviKion liad been done 
away with but the forcuer disability still remained. 
Mr. Gandhi said that in 1914 he li>«d coires|i 0 nd- 
ed with General ouiuts as a lesult of which, an 
agreement was arnved at viz that the vested 
rights which the Indian settlers in Tunsvaal had 
op to that time enjoyed should contixiuo. This 
was also their present contention. Mr. Gandhi 
toU the audience that while he was in Tiansvaat 
he found on a reading of the Uws there, that 
tiiiere wwe two ways left for the Indians to be- 
oome ownera of land there. One was to take 
Isadtfrom the Europeans by mortgages and thus 
beoome Undowners or to iorm themselves into 
oorpevatwns f8r the purpose. He gave advice to 
the In^aa settlers who took advantage of it and 
beoaipe ownne of i^ded properties. They have 
been «p|oyp|| these rights and under the new 
legUatidn ft we# propoeed to deprive them of 
tli^rii^te.. Therp'^ea also a section in the Ac^ 
nnder'indA Inmans ffonld not be granted Uoen- 
pee to i^raie ^ g(Hd area. Mr. Gkuidhi said 
' that tbeil lawteadmeota on the rights of Indians 


were intoleiable and wliat d^didni blus country 
had to do for their countrymen in Sonth Africa 
was to raise a vMce from one end of the eountry 
to the other for the repeal of this measure. By 
doing that be assured the* meeting that they 
were strengthening the hands of the Government 
of India who were with them in this ihatter. ^He 
did not know what view the Imperial Govem- 
roont was likely to take for their past experience 
showed that they had a tendency to give in be- 
fote the clamouis of the Colonies. After other 
spoakcia linil niMressed the meeting the resolu¬ 
tions were carried. 

Mr- Manilal on Indians in fiji. 

The following oxlnetR ftorn the petition of the 
Indian luiptrial Ashociation of Fiji, nf which 
body Mr. I) M M mil il, m a , ll s , is Chairman 
explain the situation in Fiji:— 

1. We h ivu hoard that theie are movoments 
on foot amongst the European residents of this 
Colony to pioiio-o tbo annexation of Fiji with 
Now ZuhI ind or AtMiaUa. And we also read of a 
thiid ptopiiMl, tiamely, the idea of a federation of 
Fiji with the burroutidiug groups of Islands in 
Austrslusi i. 

2. Wo do not see our way to agree to'the 
fortnei two proposals .is put forward by the white 
residants. Wens Indians dist'inctly realise that 
Fiji IS one of those Colonies whefe ^he future 
mainly if not entirely depends upon the Indian 
element. And therefore wo sincerely believe 
that buuh Colonies should, in a scheme for re¬ 
arrangement of the British Empire, be connected 
rather with India which is our Mother-Couutry 
than with any other portion of the British'Em- 
pile. The white population can never expect to 
be in the majoiity as regards numbers in tiopioal 
climates, and they cannot retain their commercial 
and social 8up..rtority for ever. Time will come 
when the Jiidiau section will be fully educated 
and brought up to realise its self-respect, dignity 
and responsibilities so as to take a place pn terms 
of equality with the European sectinn, end then 
numerically being in the majority ibey will he 
the main factor to ooneider iu mattere of gov* 
ernment. 

8. If, as Professor Seel) has obem'vod, *^Oeio* 
Rios depend upon the Mother* C|o^l^vy es fdift 
ei^atbe tree,” we oertaioly feel wr^M* 
tinios can more naturally ho ftttQiiii by India, 
our home, than from thp boma flf • 
that Oole^^ po^diMMi. 




Food Gralat in India 

A. press note issoad by the Dopurfciaent of 
Stotistios in lodia states:—i'be wholesale pricoa of 
cereels and palses in India in the toiddle of Juno, 
1919, sbow^ a lise ot 2 per ceut, us cooipaied 
with the previous fortnight Xhe iioticedble 
provincial fluctuations are un incrotiMe of 11 per 
cent, in rice and jawar in tho Madras PteHidutiLy. 

li^ the middle of June, lul9, tiie whulusile 
prices of food grains and pu{Heb m Jmhi 
increased by 90 por cent, (unweighted avei.igo) is 
compared* with tiiu average ol tin* piicc'. wlmli 
provsiied at the ooiiespouding date in the list 
three }eirb. The weighted uvei.igu bliuacd 
use of lUO percent, The price ul iice luse hy 
62 por cent. In the chief iiue piudiiung pioviu 
CCS the inciease was G7 pui ceut. in Buiigil, 110 
per cent, m Bihat and Oti»sa, 47 pui luut in 
Burma, and 48 pot cent in the M idiiis I’lesi 
dency, Whuat piious advanced hy «0 puiunt. 
Xhe piico of batlu> int*itf<ibud by 00 pn ceut (iiu 
weighted avei igu) the weighWd avui ige showing 
a use of 86 {an cent. Xhe avei igi' [iiici ul 
jiwarand bajia loso hy ubiut 12/ pfi ivnt. 
<jiam pitccb showed a use ut Do |ui cunt, 
(unweighted avuiage) while the use by uoitig the 
weighted aveiago was 110 pei ceut. 

The Tata Silk Farm 

Xho Tata Silk Faim in Biiigaloie, the pteiiiici 
silk institutiuo in Iho couiitiy li.ib II btiill ol lUO 
students and employees, 20 reeling babins and 20 
hand looms. Every process is hmu t night, 
including silkworm reaiiug, silk iceling, w.nping, 
bleaching and weaving, and a blight lutuio is 
drawing for silk as a cottage industiy thioughout 
the^ength and breadth ot India. (Jommuuting 
on the report just published of the farm’s uctivi 
ties during 1917 and 1918 "Xudun Enginoeiing” 
says it shows that these two years have boon veiy 
marvellous ones as regards its work, although 
during the last six yuais it has made a rapid 
advance. It also eervee to show that tho day ot 
hand industry is not finished, but it earned on 
proper business hues it will still holiTiib own. 
The farm’s wmrk here is educational, but it has 
Also advanoed on business lines to show its 
students and apprentices that it can be made into 
s profitable business as well as to help uion to 
self-support. The farm kuthorities have just liad 
three letttm from large firms in Australia, who 
want to do bosiness with it, m which they say 
they koaow tieal with India than China and 

Jefiea. Ib* lenb keep* moia than two villages 
•bfiSDsd in mckigitik worst all the yenrround. 


Mr< Gnndhi on Swadeshi. 

Tho production of cloth, sajs Mi. G.mdhi, can 
be increased in the country by three ways (1) by 
starting moie mills, (2) by purobatdng luieign 
yarn and weaving it on hand looms, (3) by weav¬ 
ing onesell or getting woven cloiii out ul yarn 
spun in oue’b own country. 

Now apart Irom my views against machme-mado 
cloth, It will be siuii that It IS nu easy thing to start 
nulls as liuickly as we would it lertainly tdkeb 
sonic iiiiui to oioct liuildiiigs for tlu null, tu got 
macliiiiLs lioni abroad and to piuouie lahuur Assu¬ 
ming thcruloio lor a inuiuciit that thou wuuld ho no 
ditiicuity in obtaining capital, it is nut pusbiblu lor us 
to add«iu the btuik ut our cloth by means ot liavmg 
now mills it IS not doubt possible tu weavu cloth 
lioni yarn obtained lioiu abroad, and tho socund 
bw.ichbhi Vow was doviscd With the viow that it is 
1 ir hotter to uso cloth woven in our country out of 
tuicign yarn, and thus to save some monoy at least 
going uut ot the country, than not to use Swadeshi 
cloth at ail But the niuro 1 think, the iiiuro 1 see 
d ingors in this Our dcui iiid tor lureign yurit in a 
quantity suthcKiit lur cloth necessary lor lukhs ot 
men, is hkeW tu stud up tii prico ol loreigu yaru to 
sucli an ( xkuiit tii.it tin i iso wilt be equal to tho wages 
wo have tu pay lor 1 ibuur luro which would mean 
that wo had gunc ahead ouly to tailback, it, thore- 
loro, wc could hnd sumo way out, wo would not have 
to dipcud on toioigu yarn 'ihis brings us to tho 
third way, viz, to get yam spun here, and to get it 
woven on haiidlounis ihis is the royal road, and the 
surest to load us to tho goal 11 this is adopted by 
tho people, the goal will bo reached with the least 
possible latiour <iiid in tho shortest possible time. 
This N\ ould also provide thousands ot men and women 
with dll aidepi ndcut calling, and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands ot poor women and widows with a means of 
livelihood, to bo pursued in their own homes. 

India to Australia by Air> 

The Kaiigoon Ciutonment Committee locciitly 
dibcubied aiiaiigumeuts foi the landing giuuiid 
foi the piuposcd nciial flight of the ilaiidly-Puge 
machine tiuiii indiu to Austinlia in Octobei. The 
pait oi the ?nauiun which is u'-ed us a rate couii^e 
IS buggehted, and the lemoval of ticcs, light 
btunib, laco cuutbe tailb, etc, will be nctebsaiy, 
Gemial Buidcn’e plan was considered with the 
notub by Majoi Thou, u c , late of the Royal 
Aeiiitl Foice, now lebiding in Rangoon as 
Manager ol Mesbib Douglub and Grant Ltd, 

Banana Syrup. 

Cut the fiuit in ilnu slicea and place them in a 
jai'. bpiiiikle with bugar and cover the jar, 
which 18 then envelu^wd in straw and placed in 
cold water and the luttei is then heated to the 
bulling point. The jar is then removed, allowed 
to cool and the juice is poured in boiUra. A 
little sbioluto aioohol may be added if deeired,*^ 
^induHry, • 



ACRICULtURAL SECTIOK, 


Mr, D^v«idluur oa DaaUh Agriculture 

« 

Oa the-evening ef the 96h insta&t Mr. Itova- 
dhar lectured to the etudeote of the Agricultural 
OeUage at Poona on the above subject under the 
Pceaideocy of Mr. P. Q. Patil, Deputy Director 
of Agrioulture, who had been to Denmark. Mr. 
Devadhar said that though he had very bhoit time 
at his disposal he managed to spend about a week 
in Denmark, which country is regarded as .i model 
for agoculturists. Owing to the keen uumpoti- 
tiou of Russia and the United States, which began 
to pour tODS of grain into £uiope.iu markets, 
Denmark had to introduce iuipruved methods of 
agrioulture. The state oncouraged tiie toim.aion 
of small holdings, co-operatiun wus well duvulopud 
Siiid an alliance between tbe thouruticai scieuiist 
and the practical farmer was ell'ected. Thus 
tliough ite soil is not very lich Denmark is now 
pro rata to its Area and population the g(e.itebt 
grower of farm produce that History has seen. 
He showed how grain crops were displ.icud by 
potatoee and other root crops. Alter quoting 
some up to-date statistics regarding the pi ogress 
of the co-operative movement in Deiunaik he 
described tbe conveniences and up-to-date scienti¬ 
fic iipf^noes and facilities for transpuit that ho 
doUo^ even in small villages or luial uteas of 
about SyOOO people. The lecturur then showed 
how every Danish farmer was a member oi some 
■ix or seven different co-opeiutive oig.inibatiotis 
and bow practically every one ooiiiioctud with 
agricultuie was served by the movement, lie aUo 
showed a large number of photos and pictures of 
agiicultural life in that country. The lecture was 
illustrated with full up-to date statistics and con- 
duded with an appeal to the students to study 
tbe progress of agriculture in Denmark based 
ujwn Scientific and co-operative methods. 


Value of the Indian Cotton-Seed Crop 

A paper on the treatment of cotton seed for 
oommsfcial purpoees was read recently before the 
Koyaloociety of Arts, London. The following 
Abstract of that of tbe paper which dealt with 
the potentiyil value of the Indian cotton-seed 
lilK^ is taiwn from Jndian Engineering. Tbe 
area under ootton ta India has been of late 
ebarly ggjOO^OOO estimated 

ontputTof oottoo this acreage is 4,600,000 
bales oi 400 lbs. About b00,000 tone of 

oottoil, Feon these figures the quantity of seeds 
produoed dtu^l tbe year may be roughly calcu- 
(tied on tim hiii of fiO par owt lint and 70 per 


cent, seeds, which amounts lo 1,870,000 tone. 
The amount of seeds required for agrioultaral 
purpoeee would be, at the rate of 14 Ibe, per acre, 
about 100,000 tons, leaving about 1,760,000 tons 
for feeding cattle and for orusbing. The author 
of the paper remarked that he had gone carefully 
into the matter, and, assuming that only 1,600,000 
tons of seed per annum were potentially available 
in India tor crushing, and that the residual fibres 
on such quantity were properly turned to account, 
the average Indian cotton-seed crop should have 
0 maiket value, under pre-war trading cenditions, 
of certainly not less than 18 to 19 orores of rupees. 
Alter deduction of the costs and expenses of 
treatment (about two crores), this worked out to 
a return of about lOd rupees per ton of seed. 
The average ]>i ice of cotton seed up countiy in 
pre-wai times did not exceed 45 rupees per ton. 
Hence, the net loss in i-eienue owing to the 
absence of a fully developed ctushing industry 
might bo put at X4 per ton of seed, or 4^6,000,000 
per annum as u uinimutn figuie. Doubtless, 
were 1,&00,0UU tons of cotton seed milled scienti¬ 
fically 111 India, and the products dealt with in 
the light of modem knowledge and experience, 
the .ictual net loss in revenue would ptove to be 
much higher than X6,UOU,000 per annum. 

Agriculture in Bengal 

The Hengalee writes:—The formation of small 
associations of agiiculturiets is suggested to test 
and adjudicate ou proposed improvements to dis¬ 
cuss their success and failures and to bring their 
needs to the notice of the department. How 
much we wish that primary education had been 
free and compulsory and education had made 
some progress among tbe agriculturists to enable 
them to derive the greatest benefit from 'suoh 
organieations. These ere expected to be useful in 
bringing to fruition in the interior tbe sucoeeses 
obtained by experiment and the Government will 
be furnished with a first-hand agency for sscer' 
taining tEe needs and the wishes of the sgriotil- 
tural population. We should like to see these oiga- 
nisations as efUoresoenoes of private effort with as 
little of olKcial infliience as poeaibls. But to 
make the Agricultural Department a. useful body 
in tbe truest sense of the expression, it should 1M 
manned largely, if not exclusively, by ladiaas. 
Afiirieultural gnuluatee haitiBg fn^ the West 
ii^ themselves quite at sea in eoaing fieee to fee* 
irith the peculiar agriooltuxel opadttioM ed 
eooBtry, 
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NOTICES OF feOOKS 

[short Konoas only appbar in this saonoN.] 


Men I kava sean. By Pundib Siranath 
Sastri. PaUishsd by R. Ohatterjoe, Modem 
Reioiew Offioe, Oaleutto. 

ness interesting reminiscences originally 
aopeured in the pages of the Modem Revieiv. 
Pundit Sivanath Sastri had the privilege of in¬ 
timate asaooiation with some of the most 
remarkable personalities of recent times in Pengal. 
TTa nan therefore write with the ease and fami¬ 
liarity born of intimate knowlndge of hi^ 
subject; and his style is engsgingly racy and 
vivadioiis. • Resides he is happy in his themes — 
for who would not be anxious to know more and 
yet more of such men as lawar Chandra Vtdya- 
eagar, Divondranath Tagore, Rnnkrishna Piri- 
mahamsa and Ananda Mohan Bose '<* 


Inlernationalism. Bv Hr. Wilbur 1*’. (h ifts. 
Tlie International Reform Rurontj, 200 iVn- 
navlvania Ave S. E, Washington, D. (' 

In a concise oiitliue tlii- book brings togrfher 
the scattered facta about the increasing co opera¬ 
tion of nations. Chapter one recalls tho fVnstdes 
and other instances where three or more nitions 
have co-opemted in war. The second chapter 
records great ireatiee mado by three or mo»o 
great powers at the end of wars to keep tho pmen 
of the world and “ the balance of power.” Tho 
fourth shows international co-operation in com- 
raerce ; fifth, in philanthropy, such as the Geneva 
Red Cross Convention. Chapter six records the 
progressing crusades a^insfc the white man’s 
rum^and opium as a hindrance to progress. Thero 
are other chapters on the international white shvo 
traffic, international action needed on gambling 
and Sunday and immigration. 

A History of the Sikhs. By J. D Cunning¬ 
ham, Vdited by H L. 0 Qanrett, m a , IKS, 
(Oxford University Press). “ • 

This well'known historical sketch of the Sikhs 
has been revised and edited in a manner at once 
clew and intelligible to the lay reader. The 
Rditor hM added fresh notes to elucidate difficul¬ 
ties tn the text and has included no lass than 
forty appendices which are of great historical 
Yalae. Xwo naps have been added and every 
^ort hen been takw to make the bonk attractive. 
” • k*Ye sRooh pfsasui e in ooaroending it to tho 


Indian Labourers in Prance- By Oapt. 
P. Kashi Nath, Oxford University Press 
Bombay. * 

This is the latest of the war pampfaiets issued 
by the Oxford University Press. Sir Stanley Rood 
writea.an appreciative introduction in wbioh be 
points out that Captain Kashi Nath “writes with 
a knowledge and experience which invest his 
narr,ativo with authority.” 

The New Elizabethans. By E. B. Osborn, 
John Lane, Tx)ndon. * 

Under this happy title Mr. Osborn has supplied 
n judicious selection of the lives of young men 
who have fallen in the war. The hook ia a fitting 
tribute to the memory of the young heroes who 
have died chivalrously in tho full flush of jiheir 
promise. As such it must be dear to the relatives 
and commdos who live to mourn their loss. The 
lives are primarily of those with a gift for utter- 
anco and the criticisms are appropriately generous. 

The Training of Teachers (Bureau of 

Kducation, India. No. 8). 

With a view to facilitate the training of 
teiichei.s by suggesting better and easier methods 
this volume has been issued recording the des¬ 
cription of systems obtaining in Madras nnd 
United Provinces by U. S. Duncan m A. nnd 
A, IT Mackenzie m.a , n sc , re.spectively. 

Quarter Century of Moral Legislation 

By Wilbur F. Crafts, Pn D The Inter¬ 
national Reform Bureau. Washington. 

This volume gives some of the chief debates in 
the American Congress since 1888 and indicates 
where others may be found. Tbo object of this 
publiestion is to promote various temperance 
measures and to advance ganemlly right mom] 
laws. The activities of the International Reform 
Bureau must be of great interest to all, especially 
to those interested in social reform. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


flVI.FCTtONS PROM THE WRITINGS OP HURRISH CHUN- 
DPR MoOKER.li. Edited by Nares Chandra Sen 
Hupta, M.A., B.L, Tho Cherry Press, Calcutta. 


The Mbohanism of the Sentence, ByTbeRev. 
A. Darby, Oxford University Press, ^mbay, ‘ 

Easy Test Papers in Arithmetic and Algebra. 
By W. S. Beard, Methuen & Oo., Lt^ London. 

Real Facts OoKOERNiNo The Reform MovEiczia 
IN Mauritius. By A. F. Fokeer, Standard Prints 
Ing Establishment, Mauritius. 


Organic Chemistry for Intermediate Olabbes 
1Msdho MfM.| Vietsrig OcUngE, Owb? 



DIARY OP IME month 


JaQ« 24. -Public mteUng .in Bombay presidod 
ov«r by Mr. Oaodhl prttbocti agaiost the Row- 
liktt.Leg(tilntiori end prays for the witiidrawal 
bf the deportation order on Mr. Horniman. 

A. niemortnl is sent to the Vt<*eroy ‘>igne>I 
anoong others, by Sir K. G. Ohandnvarkir and 
Sir U. £ Wach-i pra) ing for Mr. Kalinath Ro) ’s 
release from jail 

June 25 The Deecan Sabha e-iroestlv appeals 
to the 7%oetov to etiy execution of ><M cipitil 
sentenoes paoaed by the Mirh'al Tiiw Coiunns- 
sion ia the Punjab. 

JtUie 20 ’The All India Congress Coriiinittco 
sehd a cable to the Ft ime Minister, tlio Secre¬ 
tary of State and Lotd Sinh.i leqursting siis- 
peneton of the execution of all sonfences passed 
by the Mu’tial Liw Oori)ini'>siuu penilitig oii- 

qniry. 

The H»ma Department, G ivernniont of India, 
say that they are iimblH to postponn o\o( ution 
of tentenocs passed by thn M ntul Li v Com- 
imssioD. 

June 27. Mrs Besant addnsscs the T. ibour 
Gonferenre at Southport on the tubjict of 
Home Rule for India, 

Jatte 2ft The Peace Treaty was signed to-dny. 

June 22. H M the King Empuior’s mo'-sige to 
the Buapire on the higntug of tlio Peaie Ttoity 
is published in Sinda. 

President Wils »n *-ai’s for ■'■'''w Yoik. 

June 80. The Y. m»g \1 n' 11 1 11 t st A-sjcia 
tion, Burma, d'Cidos to send i deputation to 
Bnglind in ouiinuction with ttio 
Scheme. 

July 1. HE Sir Geoige Llojtl pays a visit to 
Ahmednngar in order porsonillv to iiivp>ct the 
Fanaine Belief Woikh in tho dihtiu-t. 

July 2 The Press Association of Jinlii cables 
to the prime Miniator, the Swtetiiy of State 
and Lord Siaha urging ropeil ot the Piets 
Aet. 

.Officialcelebration in Mudiaa of the signing 
of the Peace Treaty. 

July Mr. Gandhi wiites to the pie—, piotrat- 
iug against t^e proposed resturtions on t.ho 
Indians HtsidiDg m South Afiira 
^r. t^foyF Georgebpeabe in the House of 
Oom«iw>8 e&the PeSce Treaty. 

fitly i ‘ IChdilBdi^r of the * Punj ibeo ’ is placed 
nndlV bMHiorshif^ndor the Dihnre of India, 

Rujwi - 

July 5. Willirij^ob holds nn informel 

Ounfeii^nefv'ftt I^C l^gueting Hall to discuss 

•the future of tbe MAdras Bubllotty Board. 


July 6. The Govemor-General in-OdimeU bu 
reduced the sentence of imprisenment on Ksfi<- 
Hath Rov from two years to three monthe. 

July 7. The Amir’s letter dMCOsring nraieHae 
terms is received in Simla 

July 8 Sir Sankaran Nair leaves Simla for 
Madras where it is announced that he band 
over chiree of his office of Education Meiuber. 

July 9, The Martial Law Commission delivers 
judgment in the Ami itsar Conspiracy Case con¬ 
victing sev«‘rnl persons. «, 

July 10. Sir N. Q Chandavarkar appeals to Mr. 
Gandhi through the Piess, nob to resume Civil 
DiNoliedienre 

July 11. H. M. the King Em^ieror approves the 
appointment of the Hon Rii Bahadur Krishna 
Slimy ns mombor of tho Bihai >■ il Orissa Exe- 
ou*ivo Odtiiioil 

July 12 The Madras Lilierd League cables to 
the Premier and Secrrt.iry ot St>te offering 
congritul itions on thn ronrhisinn of Peace Mio 
praying toi niimesty to noliticnl prisoners. 

July 13 Sir Sinkamn Nnir airives in Madnis. 

July 14 Su-d u M Kantn-nj Urs B.A , O.S I, 
assumes eh itjjo of oflieo of Dnwan of Mysore. 

July 15. ll E the Viceroy arcoropnnied by 
H. S]. tho Governor ol Bombay visits the old 
Pi'sliw.x’s P.ilnoa in Poona. 

July 16 The Joint Committee of the House of 
Ciimmont boldh its f tin g. 

Thu Sp cnl TiibunebuntenoSsLala Govaidbnn 
Das t > tbreo vest* rigorous imprisonment and 
a fine of Ps 1,000. 

Jiilv 17 TT M the King Emperor aff^rovee of 
t,tie uppoititmf nt of the TTon Mr Sbafi in suo- 
rvyiion to Sir Sinknnn Nnir. «► 

Death of Dr T M. Nair in England. 

July 18 The Mnharnja of Bikaner is entertained 
at ■! I ublic reception in Boaihay. 

Julv 19. Pf-ice rolohi )tKi'>s in Madras. 

H E the Oovrrnor unveils the Ktng-Empe- 
1 fir’s stitlio. 

July 20^ north of Mr. T. Auauda Bao, Ex- 
Dewa'n of Mysore 

Meeting of the All-India Oungren Committee 
nt C'h'uM.i. 

July 21. Mr. Gdndhi baa issued a ootnmuniaa- 
tion to the ptess anDounoIng poetpcnement of 
civil disulicdience in deference to the warti- 
,fng conveyed by H. E the Tiosrey and several 
IfrSends. 

JuHy 22 H. E the Commaifder4i|-t%{«f eccetit* 
paiiied by three Geoerale baVt lift ^ 

the Norto-Wtot SVOTtier. 
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Literary 

What tbe Indian Read*. 

PfoIeMor OUv*r Slton id a paper read under 
the auspioes of the English Association said 
ia India everything ^ucational was really 
poHtioal, more especially instruction in the 
Englieh language and literature, for English was 
the language imposed by the conquerors, and 
needed by the conquered for intercourse and 
affairs. tUie goal to be gained by the Indian 
speaking broadly, was not culture of letters, hut 
a salaried .position, however small, under the 
State. Fur this the graduate had a better 
chance. *' 6. A.” gave him dignity in hi«. own 
e>e8, and in that of his world ; even “ Exiled ” 
B.A. might give him a wife with a better dowry, 
for he bad been near the rose. (Laughter) 
There were 28,000 students read ingin the Calcutta 
University alone The Indian had boon forcibly 
fed* with our literature ever since Macaulay’s 
Minute enacted that Englieh letters, history, and 
lore should be the diet of the literate class in 
schools and colleges. Consequently the Indian 
in general accepted it as the order of things ; he 
did not always dislike it; but did the training 
sink in the soil? “Romeo and Juliet,” the 
“Vita Nuova,” or “Jane Eyre” were equally 
impossible subjects for the Indian college. The 
Indian liked Dickens, found something in Scott, 
and always oared for Shakespeare best of all 
Tfas educated Indian generally had a brain which 
was quite different from ours, but to under>rate it 
was a common political mistake. The Indian, 
among other things, had a swiftness of tempera- 
medt which instantly made him aware of how he 
was being treated. (Cheers ) 

M. Rtmand’i Letter to Sir Tagore- 

The foUowing letter (pnblisbed in the Modern 
Asmeto) has been sent by the great French author, 
Bomain Holland to Sir Rabindranath Tagore * 
Certain free spirits, who feel the need of 
standing out against the almost universaf oppres¬ 
sion and servitude of the intellect, have conceived 
the project of tbie declaration of Independence of 
the copy of which I enclose. 

Would you giro os the hononr of uniting your 
own name with ours ? It appears to me that our 
ideas are not out of harmony with yours. We have 
already received the consent of Henri Barbusse, 
of Paid Kgnae, the painter, of Dr. Frederick Van 
®8^sn, at Prot. 6s^ BW KicoJai, of Henry 
M 


Vandev Yddo, tdl Stefan Zweig and we expect tbs 
consent of Bextraad Russell, Selma Lager, of 
Upton Sintolai, Benedetto Croce, and others. 
We think of ooUeoting at first three dr four 
signatories for each country,—if possible, one 
writer, one savant, one artist—and then publish 
the DMlaration making appeal chiefly to the in¬ 
tellectual elite of all nations. If you can recruit 
for us some names in India, Japan and China, I 
should be very much obliged. 1 could wish that 
henceforth the intellect of Asia might take a 
more and more definite part in the manifestation 
of the thought of Europe. My dream will be 
that one day we may see the union of these two 
homisphores of the Spirit, and I admire you for 
having contributed towards this more than any¬ 
one ol^e. Allow me to tell you in conclusion, how 
dear to us are your wisdom and your art, and 
accept, I pray, the expression of my profound 
sympathy.” 

To this M. Remain Rolland added the follow¬ 
ing poatsciipt “I have allowed myself to lay 
btresa on certain p.'xssages of your lecture of 1912 
at Tok>o, in one of my articles published during 
the War. I am sending it to you under a sepa¬ 
rate cover with the reejuest that you will pardon 
the imperfectioff of the French translation. I 
enclose with it a little pamphlet, dedicated to one 
of our old philosophers of Europe, who has exer¬ 
cised a great attraction over my thought and 
whom perhaps you will love also—Empedocles of 
Agrigentum.” 

Sir Kadindranath’s Bbplt. 

The following letter was sent in reply by Sir 
Rabindranath to M. Remain Rolland :— 

“ When my mind was steeped in the gloom of 
the thought that the lesson of the late war had 
been lost, and that people were trying to perpe¬ 
tuate their hatred and anger into the same orga¬ 
nised menace for the world whioh threatened 
themselves with disaster, your letter came and 
cheered me with its message of hope. The truths 
that save us, have always hem uttered by 
the few and rejected by the many and have 
triumphed through their failures. It is enough 
for me to know, that the higher oon- 
ficienoe of Europe has been able to uuwrt 
itself in one of her choicest spirits through the 
ugly clamours of paseionajbe politics; and 1 
gladly hasten to accept your invitation to join 
the ranks of those free souls who, in Europe, 
have conceived the project of a DMlaratiOn of 
Independence of the Spirit.” 
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New Deccaa College. 

Tba opening ceremony of the Willingdon 
Oollege at Sangli was performed by Sir C H. 
Betalvad* the Vice Chancellor of the Bombay 
tTnivereity. There wae a large and representative 
gathering of ladies and gentlemen, including, 
among them, the Chiefs of Ssngli, Miraj (Senior 
and Jnnior), Jamkhandi, Ramdurg and others. 
The life members of the Deccan Education Society, 
iirindlpg Principal Paranjpye and other professors 
of Ihe Fergueson College and Dr Mann, were 
■hio pteeexrt. 

The proceedings were opened by the Chief of 
SftDgli weleomiog the Yice-Chancellor and ezpress- 
ingwfche warm appreciation of the Chiefe of the 
Southern Maretba Country of the benefits to be 
derived from the College. 

Principal Paranjpye invited tbeYice-Chancellor 
to declare the College open The College has 
received the warm support of all in the Southern 
Maratha Country; the Chief of Sangli hag made 
available capacious buildings for houring the 
Oollege till the permanent buildings come into 
existence. The Chief of Miraj has picsented a 
good laboratory and library of 5,000 volumes 
and the Chief of Ichalkaranji has endowed large 
sums for eoholarships. Further endowments were 
anoounoed at Sunday’s gathering. The College 
has created great enthusiasm and there are already 
more students seeking admission than can be 
accommodated. 

A.fter anveiling the photographs of Lord and 
Lady WUUogdon and declaring the College open, 
Sir C. H. Setalvad addressed the gathering. He 
pa>'l a warm'trihute to Ijordand Lady Willingdon 
and to the gpeat educational work of the Deccan 
Education Society. That society, he said, with 
its noble and talented band of life members has 
set an unique example of self eacrifice and 
patriotism and they i^l bring to bear in the 
conduct of this Institution their vast experience 
of over thir^ Tears. 

to Purents. 

ThO ti(oard'<tf SdUoatfou have proposed tp the 
ftottiokrio% on Income Tax that Income 
T|X ^ef should V granted to parents with 
chBdfpn sti ft ll7nivorsi%f. ^fae scale proposee an 
ftbatomsntiof for a son or daughter 

ketwesA SlftHd S9 yean of age. 


^poal for 'EifocotfoAol Sdbolorthipi. 

file Maratha Idkyaohlm Sabhft, wUeb, for over 
tiilrty years, has hitn trying to aBtell<»ftte tim 
opndition of Idle Maratlu*spiM]uDg Nloda hnck- 
ward elsssee, has petitioned to tlm Bombay 
Qovemmeot for the grant of special seholarstdiM 
to members of these classes following the preoe* 
dent of the grant of the special sol^rihipe to 
Muhammadans with a view to stimulate mfes- 
sional studies. It is pointed out that tiie mnsber 
of Medical, Engineering, Foreet and Agrienltural 
graduates among the backward claasse is extremely 
small and that it is in fact iDsignifleant in j»ro- 
portion to the population. The Govmmment has 
granted two soholarships of Ri. 10 each perdicmth 
to students drawn from the backward olassss 
attending the Medical and Shigineering Colleges 
but it is urged that the value and number of tte 
scholarships should be increased to Rs. 26 snd 27, 
respectively. Lastly the Babba points out that 
the bestowal of these scholarships would have 
beneficial effect in stimulating ^s eduoationsl 
progress of the community. 

Mrs. Sinha’ft Gifts. 

Mrs. Radhika Sinks, the wife of Mr. 8aohobida> 
nanda Sinba has mtde a gift of about a lakh of 
rupees each to the Lahore, Allahabad and 
Patna Universities. The money will be appropri' 
Ated to the foundation of a chair in the first two 
Universities and to the oonttruoticm of a public 
library and reading room, at Bankipore wherein 
Mr. Sinha’s splendid colleotiop of books is to be 
housed and which is also to serve the purpose a 
public halt for the holding tff poUtioal snd social 
meetings. • 

Sir H. Harrifton and Modtm Lanfuagas 

Sir Heath Harrison, of Brasenoee OoUege 
Alderman of Hampshire and formerly a thlp* 
owner of Liverpool, has offered the Univeielty of 
Oxford the sum of £2SfiOO. The pr o esedi of the 
trust fund are to be expended es to not mere than 
one fourth of the annual income in providing 
instruction within the University in Ftancfa and 
other modern European languages, and m 1o Ihe 
rest of the income in the instituti^ of travolfog 
soholarships. It is {oovided that such trftvtfttng 
scholarships shall be held exolniively by imtuni 
born British subjects, and befatg undevMaduate 
members of the Univerrity <9 whfle 

studying French or etbff* mod«kii Bun^pMO 
IftDguages in foreign ceuntriec. ' ' 

* In (invocation a detmee wiO bft Mii BDi» d gnBt 
fidlty accepting the gift, deciMi0g tiMi ftaMrilMl* 
Bient«f the fund, ^suafciiy 
Iheretot i .>v 
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Legal 

The Keiser't Triel 

l£U anoottae»d'thab von Bethmacn-Hollweg, 
after nfreiniog at OoTMmmeQt’s express wish 
from ^ same step on May 20tb, addressed on 
June soldi a oommunioation to M. Clemenceau 
reqastting tiie Allies to allow him to stand trial 
instead m the ex-Kaiser and placing himself at 
their disposal. Von Betbmann Hollweg says ; — 
He bears lor his period of office sole responsibility 
under the German constitution for the Kaiser’s 
poUtieal acts and tberefoie claims that the 
reckoning, which the Allies desire to demand for 
the alleged acts against international morality 
and the sanctity of treaties, shall be solely 
demanded from him. He hopes that the Allies, 
in respect of the legal position fixed by public 
constitutional law, will yield to this urgent 
request. 

A message from Paris subsequently stated ; The 
Allies will not ask Holland to extradite the ex* 
Kaiser but will merely ask her in the name of the 
XiOague of Kations to inform the ex^Kaiser that 
be must appear before an International Court or 
leave the country. It is expected that Holland 
HS a member of the League of Nations will not 
refuse. 

A high French authority on International Law 
in the course of an interview said : The proceed¬ 
ings against the ez>Kaiser would be carried out 
on moral grounds, therefore the sentence of the 
Court would be of an exclusively moral character, 
There could be no qneetion of a sentence of death 
or imprisonment. Probably only the crimes of 
the ^ Kidaer against international morality in 
starting the War and violating Belgian neutra* 
lity would be severely condemned. The Hohen- 
sollema vtsuild be declared for ever deposed and it 
would be made impoesible for the ex Kaiser to do 
further harm by iJlotting him a residence which 
he would be forbidden to leave. 

Sinoe ^ above was in the press, we laam that 
the five sons of the Kaiser and von Hindenburg 
have also oflbted themselves to be tried in place 
of the Kaiser. 

Piub£|1t« PoUc« in Amritsar 

We bstf, eaye the Civil and Military Cazettt, 
that 200 poaiMvf polioe have, to uee the official 
phrsbeolu^, aanoticmed and entertained in 
Amritsar to tto pcoteetiwi of the oivil station 
for a poriod K thm poan. 


Women m$ Megistrates 

The Bill enabling women to be appointed 
magistrates passsd its third reading in the House 
of Lords on 2dth June with a clause added, oon> 
fining its operation to women of 30 and over, 
The Bill now goes to the House of Commons. 

The Amritsar Executions 

Mr. Montagu has ordered the postponement of 
the exeoution of Hugga Batanchand in connection 
with the Amritsar riots pending an immediate 
appeal to the Privy Council. 

Lawyers and Satyagraha 

Notices have been issued by the Bombay High 
Court under section 10 of the Letters Patent, 
against Messrs. Vallabbhai J. Patel, Barrister-at^ 
Law, Jiwanlal Desai, Barrister at Law, and 
Krishnalal H, Desai, High Court Pleader, to show 
cause why they should not be suspended from 
practice, or otherwise dealt with, under the Disci¬ 
plinary Jurisdiction of the High Court on the 
ground of their being signatories to the <Sa<ya* 
gra^ pledge against the Bowlatt Act. Similar 
notices under the Bombay Regulations Act 12 of 
1827 have been issued against Messrs, Kalidas 
J Jbaveri, Manila! V. Kothari and R. B. Dabol- 
kar, District Court Pleaders and signatories to 
the SatyagroAa Pledge. 

Madras Lawyers in the 18th Century 

In the eighteenth century, the Bivopean law¬ 
yers of Madras came from almost every profession 
except the legal, says Mr Dodwell in an interest¬ 
ing article which appears in the current number 
of the Calouiia Kwirw, entitled, “ Madras 
Nabobs.” He writes that at the be ginni ng of 
that century, the Madras lawyers were described 
as broken linen-drapers and other cracked 
tradeemen.” In the middle of that century, one 
Attorney was a man of all-work who bad served 
Olive in his commissariat business. Three mote 
were young servants of the Company who were 
destitute of any legal training or experience. 
Another was a decayed mariner and yet another 
a discharged soldier who bad also been butcher to 
the garrison, Private trading was universal, even 
ministers of the Gospel were not averse to it.' In 
1727 a reverend gentleman was dismissed as **he 
had exchanged his study for a counting house 
and had turned super cargo.” Sven ladiM were 
fond of trading. At Pondicherry, the wife of the 
Seoretaiy to Government was tellftg ohsnto 
carpets in 1745. 
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Medical 

Mortality in Bombay. 

1 Ch 0 2'Smw of Jndia commeiiticig on a recent 
debate in the Oorporation on 1ihe high mortality 
in Bombay dty, shows that though the death rate 
nominally stands at 68’29 this figure is cilculated 
on the census of the population ^en in 1911 and 
it M'trostworthily esumated that the population 
now in the city is double of what it was then. Still 
the musneUy high figures onnnot wholly be attri¬ 
buted to the method of calculation, for the 
mortality is now nearly twice as high as it was at 
thti time laet year. The returns for plague, small¬ 
pox and cholera are unimportant and plague at 
nay Ate is much lower than last year, Dr. 
Vi^as pointed out in the Oorporation that a 
feafepA of the situation is the prevalence of 
pneumonia. The Tirntt of /ruita says.—In so 
far as this is a oompUoation followiog tnduenza it 
may be caused by dust-borne germs, for dust is 
now very bad indeed in the city and to that extent 
most diMppear when rams break, but pneumonia 
is also a oompUoation of relapsing or famine fever 
and this is very prevalent. Germs are conveyed 
by vermin and so its spread is greatly oncouraged 
tim terrible overcrowding of the city which is 
wwee than ever.— 

Anti-Influenza Measures. 

The following press communique has been 
issued by the Eiiucation Department:—The 
metikod and value ot nasal douching as a preven¬ 
tative of influenza:— 

The Sanitary Commissioner with the Oovern- 
OMnt of India recummends the douching of the 
1 oavitiee and throat as preventative of 
influenza. The following description of the 
method of douching is published for general inform¬ 
ation i-^a) dissolve one teaspoonful salt in a pint 
of warm water, (b) gargle the throat with* some 
the solution; (c) place the remainder of the 
station in a basin; (d) immerse the nostrils in 
the Bolu ti*™ ; (e) sniff slowly some of tlTe solution 
up SQStrila until it is felt at the back of the 
throat; (Q Aise the head from the basin and 
allow ttw icduSon to flow from the nostrils into a 
bnctiit; repeat this process two or three 
]^,pboleifttual should be carried out four 
or fivs ^timee daily. The above procedure has been 
reported to have'liven very good results during 
the last ^tdemio in South Africa. For instance, 
out of 91 mostly aursee, who were espe- 

o|dly se^iqiud lafiUttOB omiy three developed 


Treatme&t of Rheomtitium. 

> 

A new tieatment desecibed for joint affections, 
such as rheumatism, is being used very sttcoessfaUy 
at a foraign military hospital wbeA it has been 
introduced. **Double nitro-perozide'* unem¬ 
ployed, which actually ** extracts ** the inflam¬ 
mation. It is used mixed with a starchy substanoe 
which holds its action until it is plaoed on the 
skin over the deceased parts, from which, ^ are 
assured, it extracts the impurities, the germs and 
their poisons. The material is sprinkled on lint or 
gauze and placed on the skin. When |jho doctor 
removes the dressings, from six to twelve hours 
later, there will be seen blisters. If thera .is no 
infection the treatment will not affect the skin. 

Cures for Influenza.. 

Doctors never differed moA than they do to¬ 
day writes the Popular Scirnoa Siftingt, They aA 
not even in accord about the simple domMtio 
remedies for preventing influenza. For instanA, 
Dr. Robert A. Lyster recommends **a solution of 
permanganate of potash . . . for gargling hud 
* snuliiiig ’ up the nose. *’ Sir Malcolm Morris 
says, “ the solution of common salt and permanga¬ 
nate of potash for washing the nostrils and throat 
is a most horrible mixturo.” It is recommended 
by the Local Government Board. Sir St. Clair 
Thompson says, “No healthy nose should be 
douched ... be is entirely opposed to the use of 
permanganate of potash. OtbeA could be quoted 
to as varying an effect. Well may it be asked, 
what do the doctors know that they are agreed on ? 

Vitality of the Indian People. 

The annual report of King Geoige V Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, Bombay, for 1918, rooords: 
“The vital resistanA has been reduo^ during 
the last 50 years by various social, SAnbmic 
and industrial upbAvals which haA tended to 
change the life and habits of the Indian people. 
The great expansion of towns, the -growth of 
modern industriA and the owitinual migration 
from villages to towns have revolutionu^ our 
methods of living to a very great extent. We 
have frequently giAO instanOM of oases ocsti^ 
under our obAiration of patients from Bonbay 
going to upAuntry and spreading infAtion tikwe, 
and vice verm, people coming to Bombay from 
villagA for woik end oontraoting this disease hi a 
few months. The outMme of this Ante has 

..^n to give rise to (a) overorowdihg sod iBieai- 
eati<»^i'(h) poAfty and want (c) h^ iwetseod 
dear food (d) intemperanA, aH of wtitsh tead lo 
oause a vicious arch leadiag uitiiaeMy to, lilM 
lowering of vital niietiiMe.*' 
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Indian Science Congrest. 

The serenth annual meeting of the Indian 
Soienoe Oongress will be held at Nagpur from 
January ISth to 18tb, 1920. Sir Benjamin 
Bob^tson, Chief Oommiesiouer, has consented to 
be the patron of the meeting, whilst Sir P. C. 
Ray will be the president. The following sec¬ 
tional presidents have been appointed :—Agricul¬ 
ture D. (Oleaster Esq; Physics and Mathematics : 
Dr. Jff. F, Moss Esq; Chemistry : B. K. Singh Esq ; 
Botany: • P. F. Fyson Esq ; Qeology : P. Sampat 
Iyengar Esq ; Medical Kebearch : Jjt.-Coi. J. VV. 
Oormwall, l.M.B. The Honorary local Secretaries 
are M. Osen Esq and V. Bose Esq. Further 
particulars can be obtained on application to 
the Honorary General Secretary, Dr. J. L. 
Sienmonben, U'orest Research Institute and 
College, Dehm Dun. 

New Method of Detecting Flaws. 

An X-rays photograph of the inter lor of the 
carburetter of an aeroplane engine, showing a 
block in the petrol feed was one of many inteiest- 
ing exhibits at the Royal Society, when a joint 
meeting of the Rontgeu and Faraday Societies 
discussed radiometidlography. 

It is now possible to take photographs through 
two inches of hard steel, and to detect Haws in 
castings of turbine propeller shafts, aeru 2 >luEie 
engines, and new alloys. A diUerenue in thickness 
of a 200th part of an inch is revealed in a steel 
casting two or three inches in thickness by X-rays 
pictography. 

Professor Bragg, showed X-rays photo¬ 

graphs of various mechanisms in which flaws were 
detected without taking the intricate parts to 
pieces. So perfect is the picture made by the 
rays that the most delicate structure of a fresh 
cherry bloesom was shown. 

TelephQuing To Ciuiada- 

It is by the Marconr'Wireless 

Telegraph Company that they have succeeded in 
estabUsbing wireless telephone communication 
between Inland and Canada. 

Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, at a conference lunch of 
tbs Asoeiioan Chamber of Commerce in London, 
referred to the matter, and prophesied that busi- 
beas mm in New York would soon be able to 
dbbvexis <dsai4y' snd easily with their equals in 
I^hDdon byninta tsl^bo&e of uy kind. 


Indian Scientific Departments. 

A comprehensive programme of the work of 
the various soientifio departments for 1919-20 
has been issued. The important work of tbe 
Geological Survey will be continued in Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces and Burma. Econo¬ 
mic enquiries in wolfram and tin in Tenuassarim, 
in sulphur and chromite in Baluchistan and 
Seistan and in mica in Bibar and Orissa will be 
conducted. 

Tbe scientific research work of the Survey of 
India will consist of a gravimotre survey, atmos¬ 
pheric lefruction, meteorology, a magnetic suivey 
and solar photography. Seventy-five permanently 
marked repeat stations in India, Burma and 
Ceylon will be visited and observation* will be 
taken at each to determine the annual charges in 
the magnetic elements for the period of 1910-20, 

Beside this, work will be done in various other 
directions such as forest, botany, chemistry and 
zoology and agiiculture. 

Academy of Scientific Navigation* 

A ropre.sentatioii having been received ny Gov- 
ei'nmeiit from some Indian seamen on the 
question of ebtablishing a fully equipped institu¬ 
tion or academy for training Indians in the art of 
scientific navigation, as no facilities at present 
exist for their obtaining competency certificates 
for higher posts in tbe mexcantile marine, and as 
dilliculty has been experienced of late in the 
manning of new vessels from 200 to 600 tons, 
which ate being constructed in India, the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay piopose to establish a State-aided 
institution on the lines of training institutions in 
European countries. Government have accord¬ 
ingly appointed a committee of tbe following 
ofCcers and gentlemen to cunsider tbe proposal 
and submit their conclusions Port officer and 
Shipping Master, Bombay. Mr. F. 0. Anuesley of 
tbe Bombay Steam Navigation Company, Mr. 
F. L. Barnell, Marine Superintendent, Moghul 
Line, Capt. H. J. Rouse of the B.I.S.N. The 
committee will decide where the nautical institute 
can be most suitably situated, its equipment and 
staff and its establishment and mointenanoe cost. 
Telephoning by Light 
A searchlight telephone, in which conversation 
is transmitted by a beam of light, was exhibited 
at a Royal Society evnvertatioTie at Bui^ington 
House recently. Clear and distinct messages 
were received in the principal library some dis¬ 
tance from tbe transmitt^, and the inventor, 
Dr. A. 0. Rankin, stated that the apparatus had 
been tested over a distance of miles with muh 








Perto&^l 

Late Or. Nair> 

Uto dMth of Dr. T. Bi. Kair ih London on 
JiAy 17 removoB from public tife a vigorous and 
intercBting personality. Though a suoeessful 
medical speoialist, Dr. Nair has for long been 
■aloeiated with public life of this Presidency. 
His interest in poUties began in the early 
nineteee when he was yet a student at Edinburgh 
where he ^adoated M. B. h Oh, B. in 1894 and 
tO(^ his dOQtXirate in 1896. He was Secretary 
and latw Treeident of the Edinburgh Indian 
Aamel^o, one Of the editors of the University 
Ms g ee i Ss, and a member of the University 
Btndente* Association. Having apprenticed at 
Biil^ton be spootalieed in ear and throat for a 
time in Paris. And in 1897 he returned to 
IfadAtf and set up a successful practice. 

But ha did not confine himself to medi* 
eiad. He ioon found his Metier in Municipal 
potitios. His earnestness, his thorough mastery 
of deftailSf bis independence, and bis eloquence 
soon win for him a commanding position in the 
Oorporation of Madras. In fact, the way in which 
be led tiie opposition during the recent debate on 
the Otty Mutacipal Bill in the Madras Legislative 
Oounml Is still fresh in the minds of all. And 
evmi tboih ^0 could not see eye to eye with him 
to his political adventures found in him 

tbe eturdy elmapion of the people’s rights. 

It is ttwortunate that all the energy, eloquence 
■-■yl uourago of this indefatigable fighter should 
bavw bam in raoeot years, misspent. 

Hoa. Krishna Sahay 

Sm BLon’ble Bai Bahadur Krishna Sahay (who 
has bean sf^ointad member of the Executive 
Coandt, Bibar) was born in October 1868 and 
graduated from the Presidency OoUege in 1890. 
He was nnsoUed as a Vaicil of tbe Calcutta High 
Oomt in Jtdy 1892 when he commenced his 
practice in thS district courts at Patna where be 
soon rose to eminence. On tbe creation > of the 
Patna High Court he joined the highest tribunal 
of the Prorinoe and was elected President of the 
Yakils’ Assodation about two years ago. He was 
appoiotsd lA9r Lsonmr of the Patna College in 
18 M and bdd that post till 1909. In 1909 he 
was fipslblscaed't meaW of ths Bengal Legis- 
ktitb CtojBiMil fay thp,Bihar Landholders’ Assooia* 
tion. AfISr ^lar and Orissa were converted 
iato a asparats provimes ^ Bai Bahadur was 
fvtorpad W Ihi Fwriasiil CoonoU in 


1913 to the Imperial LsgiaiatiTO Oounoil in 1916. 
On ths creation of ibbntaa tTnirstsity be was 
nominated a Fellow and a member of ^ Sjmdl- 
oate hy Oovsmmsnt. • 

The Bai Bahadur, says ths ^ always 

been a staunch Congressman wdi sober and 
moderate views. He was <»e of tbe 
members of the Imperial Legislative Conndl who 
signed the famous memoracdum on tbe Beforms. 
At the last session of the Counoil he took a ffvely 
part in the debate on tbe Bowlatt Bills and 
strongly opposed the passing of tbe measore. CDie 
Bai Bahadur cast in his lot with the Seoderate 
party of the Congress in 1918 and was nominated 
a member of its deputation to in'the 

b^inning of the current year. He visited Eug* 
land in 1914 and has always bsen a keei^ social 
and political reformer. 

Mr. Asquith. 

The A eta Staleeman, commenting on Mr. 
Asquith’s speech analysing Lord French’s Biret 
Book of Revelations, obaerves < 

The chief value of Mr. Asquith’s speech, the 
public service which it rendered, was that it cams 
as a sudden and vivid reminder of days not, 
after all, so long past, when personal loyalty and 
public decency had still a very important |daoe in 
English political life. It is not a question of 
poUtiosl opinions. In that matter it is quite 
possible in the future that fbr *our own part we 
shall more often find ourselves supportiDg 
Mr. Lloyd-Oeorge than Mr. Asquith. But Svsn 
Mr. Asquith’s strongest political opponents 
and, in fact, do not, fail to recognise that quite 
apart from his extraordinary intellectuaf gifts, he 
is pre-eminently a man who honours tbo best 
traditions of British politics, and so eZSmpHftM 
them in his own person that his diaappsalranoe 
from ths politioal arena would leave a eenee of 
more irreparable loss than even that of a Qlad« 
stone or a Disraeli. 

The Late Mr. Aaaa^ Row. 

We regret to record the death on July 20 of 
Mr. T. A«Anda Bao, c i x., late Dewan ^ Mysore 
at tbe advanced age sixty-eeven. The late 
Mr. Ananda Bao, was tbe eon of the g^t 
Indian statesman Sir T. Madbavn Bao. 
Mr. Ananda Bao jewed the Uysere e e r v i ee esc^ 
in life and retired at the end of 1919 after leo 
yeem of Dewanship,*- It was during ble edmiabh’ 
trMjte that tbe Hyson Be m omio Ooe f wsbeet 
wh^ has very noently been teatfe ftrtieiMMu, 
wee esfaeUitbeg. 
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la^a Office Reform 

following is the official aunmary of the 
Iffoposab made in the report of the Oommittee 
on the Home Administration of Indian affairs. 

(1) Save in the oase of absolute necessity, 
lagUlation should not be certified for enactment 
by the Ooopoil of State without the previous 
approval of its substance by the Secretary of 
State, on the ground that its enactment is esf!.en> 
tial in t8e interests of peace, order, and the good 
government of India. 

0) Where-tbe Government of India are in 
agreement with a majority of non official mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative Assembly either in regard 
to legislation, or in regard to resolutions on the 
budget, or on matters of general administration, 
assent to their joint decision should only be with¬ 
held in cases in which the Secretary of State feels 
that his responsibility to Parliament for peace, 
order, and good government of India, or pai a- 
mount considerations of imperial policy, require 
him to secure reconsideration of the matter at 
issue by the Legislative Assembly. 

(S) As a basis of delegations, the principle of 
previous consultatioo between the ^cretary of 
State and the Government of India, would bo 
substituted in all cases in which previous sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Oouncil has hitherto 
been required. 

(4) In the relations between the Secretary of 
State and the Local Governments the principle 
ebotdd, as far as possible, be applied that, where 
the Governmeat are in agreement with a conclu¬ 
sion of the legislature, their joint decision should 
onAnsrily be flowed to prevail. 

(5) Assent to or disallowance of Indian legisla¬ 
tion by the Grown should be signified by His 
Maje^ in Oouncil. 

(6) The powers and authority now vested in 
the Seoreti^ of State for India in Council should 
be transferred to the Secretary of State 

(7) The Seoretary of State should be.assieted 
by an Advisory Oommittee, to which he shall 
refer each matters as he may determine and he 
may provide by regulations for the conduct of the 
b n a n e s a of the eoeomittee. 

(8) The Advisory Committee should consist of 
not mom tiisD 12 end not less than six members, 
araoiataft by tjbe Semwt^ oi State. 

(2) Not lem than one-bhiitl of the members of 
lAe oottmitWa i^uJd be persons domiciled in 
India ■ d betid the Seopetary of State from a 


panel of aemeeeubmitted by non-official members 
of Indien Legislatura. 

(10) The tenure of office of a member of the 
oommittee should be five years, 

(11) The members of either House of Periia- 
'ment should be ineligible for appointment to the 

oommittee. 

(12) The salary of the members of the commit* 
tee should be .£1,200 a year. 

(13) The Indian members of the oommittfe 
should receive a subsistence allowance of ^600 a 
year in addition to salary, in respect of their 
domicile. 

(14) Statutory provision should be made for 
recommendations (6) to (13) inclusive. 

(16) The Secretary of State should regulate, by 
executive orders the conduct of oorrespondence 
between the India Office and the Governments in 
India, 

(16) Action should be taken with a view to the 
transfer of the agency work of the India Office to 
a High Commissioner for India, or some similar 
Indian Governmental representative in London. 

(17) No formal system of interchange of 
appointments between a member of the India 
Office and India services can be recommended, but 
deputation between the two countries should be 
encouraged. 

(18) Occasion should be taken now and then to 
appoint an Indian to one of the posts interme¬ 
diary between the Secretary of State and heads of 
departments. 

(19) The charges on account of political and 
administrative work of the office should be p i s wd 
on the estimates, those on account of agency work 
of the office being defrayed from Indian revenues, 
the appointment to be determined by agreement 
between the India Office and the Treasury. 

(20) The Committee are not in favour of the 
proposal to establish a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Indian affairs and Sir 
James Brunyate, Prof. Keith and Mr. Basu have 
stated their views in a separate^memorandum. 

The Joint Committee 

In the House of Lords the following were 
appointed on the motion of Lord Sinha to serve 
on the Joint Committee of the Government of 
India Bill; Lords Crewe, Selborne, Middleton, 
the Duke of Northumberland, Lords Islington, 
Sinha and Sydenham Among the membm of 
the Commons appointed to serve on the Oom¬ 
mittee are Mr. Montagu, Sir Henry Craik, 
Mr. T. J. Bennett, Sir Donald Ma elea n , Mr, Bn 
Spdbr and CMnniandir C^msby Qora. 
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Mr. Gandhi on Civil Disobedience 

In t.he course of a letter to the press dated the 
2l8t July, Mr. Gandhi writes :—The Government 
of India have given me, through His Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay, a grave warning that 
the resumption of civil disobedience is likely lo be 
attended with serious consequences to public secu¬ 
rity. This watning has been enforced by Hia 
Excellency the Governor himself at the interviews 
to which I was sumnioned. in response to those 
warnings and to the urgent desire publicly ex¬ 
pressed by Dewan Bahadur Jj. A (>o\indaraghava 
Iyer, Sir Nantyan Chaiidavnik.ir and ‘•everal 
editors, 1 have, after cloep con‘'ideiation, decided 
not to resume civil re-.is.f5inoe for the time being. 

1 may add that several pi eminent iiiends belong¬ 
ing Jo what is called the extremist paitv have 
given me the same odvirc on the (<olc ciound of 
their fear of u recrude.^^cencc of violence on tbo 
part of those who might not have understood the 
doctrine of civil resistance. 

The Calcutta Postmen. 

The Gatholic Herald takes up tho Cnk’utta post- 
meta’sease and comparing it with tb:>t of tho rail¬ 
way employeea who threatened a strike writes as fol¬ 
lows :—“ Some time ago, tho Covenanted OfEoers 
of a big Kailwaj Oo»llp 1 n^ respecTtjllvrejire'spn^od 
to the autbor^tle^ th.-it tliey and their fuiuilies 
were starving on Rs. .‘150 a month, and that unless 
they were given Ks. .500 they would go on strike, 
hold up all railway traffic, st.irve town and coun¬ 
try, cut off troops and supplies neeeK.»ary to eirry 
on the Afghan War an.l suppress the revolt in 
the Punjab. A big gcntleiuan went to Simla, and 
there other big gentlemen sat in conclave, with 
the result that the Coven mted Officers got the 
Rs, 500 they claimed, and were w.imilv congra¬ 
tulated on their patriotic restiaint and law-abid¬ 
ing behaviour. 

“ A’*Week later, the C.tlcutta postal peons res¬ 
pectfully represented to the authorities that ^ey 
and their families were starving on Ks. 15 a 
mp&tb, and tAfat unless they wero given Rs. 20, 
they would go on strike. Ko big gontlomen took 
any notice of It, and on strike they did go,'with 
the-reeult that onn man got 20 days’ rigorous im- 
priionmeot for being the Treasurer of the Strike' 
Funds, five others were condemned to three 
weeks' 'i?gA*ou8 'imprisohment for being tbe'lea’d- 
«rsi ^ght otl:^ were finedt others were s x ii iw di 


and the net and k^t on the old ratea. 

2nd Clown: But is this law ? 

1st Clown: Ay, marry, is’t orowner's qoeht 
law. 

2nd Clown: Will you ha'the truth on’t? If 
these had been white gentlemen .... etc. 

let Clown ; Why, there thou say’st; and the 
more pity that great folk should have counte¬ 
nance in this world to hang the public mor% thim * 
their even Christian. Come, my spade.” ‘ 

Child Welfare in India. 

A Press Communique states; The unhappy 
condition of Indian women in child-birth and the 
high rate of infant mortality in IffHi'a are so well 
known that the public will 'undoubtedly welcome 
the announcement that an exhibition in maternity 
and child wclfaie will be held in Delhi next Feb¬ 
ruary under tho patronage of Her Excellency 
Lady Chelmsford. 

Tho problem before the oiganisers is how to 
adapt exhibitions of a similar kind which had been 
held in other countries to the special needs of 
India and it is hoped that the educated public not 
in Delhi alone but in other parts of India also 
will co-operalc as far as possible There must be 
many people both Indian and European, who have 
thought on this subject and advice exhibits or 
gifts of money will bo gratefully received by tho 
organi-ors. Further information can be received 
bv application to the Horornn Secretary, Infant 
Welfare 1 xhibition, Duflerin Fund 0flBe6,'Siidla. 

The King'Emperor’s Metsage 

Tho following Royal Proclamationbj^ the King- 
Emperor, diitod 1st July, 1919, is published 

Whereas a dtfiuito Tieaty of Peace betweeq us 
and the Associated Governments and German 
Government was concluded at Versailles on 't|je 
28tb June Inst, in conformity thereunto I have 
thought Ot hereby to comm'«n(] that the'same b# 
publi'<bed in due course thioughout all Our domi¬ 
nions and we do declare to all Our loving subjbdls 
Our will and pleasure that upon the exchange' of 
ratifications thereof, the said Treaty of Peiie^l^ 
observed inviolably as well by sea as by land^^ 
all places whatsoever, strictly charging and coast* 
manding all Our loving subjects to t^e ‘notite 
hereof and to conform themselves therettttta 
accordingly, 

Given at Our Court at Buckingham Palutitt, 
(his first day of July in the year Of ’ Our 
1919 and in the lOtb year of Our reign. 

Gc^'save the King-Emperor. 
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The Calcutta University Commission Report 

. I. BY SIR P. S. SiVASWAMT ATYER. 


HK long fipected i (Jirf ol the Oalcutti 
Univeinity CoinnuKHion )i is :it List been 
made avuilablo tu the |Mihlic. The Com¬ 
mission sat for a porioii of nearly 1S 
moaths and it cannot be 9aid that the results of 
their labour partake eiUior in (jiiKhty or in 
quantity of the provci liial chur.tcter of .i riK.un- 
taitt in travail. Clie ojaiii li idy of the report 
comprises five portly lolumes ot fibnut 400 
pages«»oh. But tliM dffect.s of a production 
of this forniidiihhi s'/.*' are hugely mitigated by the 
table of contents >u.d the analyses of the clinptors 
and the attmet-xeness of the typo. With all 
tliese'eonveniencvs for loforonce, the reading of 
the report and the detailed consideration of it.- 
contents demand a very considerable amount of 
time. It is only possible at present to give a 
rough idea of the iropressions produced by a 
perusal of the official summary. During the 
course of the last one hundred years the question 
of educational peliev has engaged the attention of 
Government at intervals of about 20 to 30 years. 
Making allowance for the^ leisurely methods of 
consideration and execution in favour with tlie 
Government, it will probably take meivoihI yeai's 
more before the Reforms recommended by the 
Commission are carried out and any tangible 
MSult is achieved. 

The BSducatioii Oommissiou of 18b2 and the 
Government the day were largely dominated 
by the very insular concefition of ^ucatiorf which 
prevailed in fiiglend at the time. CTniversity 
Education'was bq^iy recognised in England as a 
function of tl^ State. England was well provid¬ 
ed with scHmIs an<l,i^aiver8itiee founded by 
private benefactors nnd BngUidrmen naturally 
applied the ideas dei^ved from this system to 
India notwithstanding the great difference of 
oonditiona. The vita! connection between ele* 
msntary, seoondary and collegiate education, the 
importance of teehnical eduoation, the need 


for thn construction of a comprehensive system of 
odiiC'ition uh an organic whole, and the duties of 
the state in the niaitor of education have all been 
forced into prominence by the war and it is only 
within the last fow years that Englishmen have 
bi-giin to realise that it is just as much the duty 
of the staM to provide for the education of the 
people, as it is to look after their health. The ad¬ 
mitted failure of the Government of India to 
achieve results at all proportionate to the period of 
British rule must in great part be attributed to 
thoir inability to recognise tbo obligations of the 
state in this behalf and the consequent omission to 
provide tlie nece.ssavy funds. 

Though the opinions expressed by the com¬ 
mission were mainly based upon the conditions 
observed by them in Bengal and are intended to 
refer to the system in force thei-e, many of their 
remarks are more or less applicable to the system 
in this Presidency also. The evils may not be 
so glaring here as in Bengal, but they exist 
nevertheless and are sufficiently serious to demand 
prompt and effective treatment. The inadequate 
equipment of inanyol the English High Bcbools, 
the underpayment of the staff and its inadequacy, 
the absence of a sufficient diveisity of lines of 
study, the n> cessity for the intermediate classes of 
Colleges to supplement and 6nibb the course of 
secondary instiiiction imperfectly carried out by 
the High Schools .are defects in the system of 
school education which can be observed in this 
Presidency also. The system of.sqcondary'educa¬ 
tion here cannot be said to be dominated by the 
matriculation examination of the University for 
tho reohon that the latter has practically dis¬ 
appeared but the domination of the secondary 
school system by the University flourishes as 
vigorously as ever. It was to escape this domina¬ 
tion and with the object of giving more latitude 
to the school course and ensuring greater 
consideratipn for the work and conduct of 
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a boy throughout the ffigh School course 
that the system of school leaving certificates 
was introduced by the Department of Public 
Instruction. The example set by Madra<i 
haa now been followed in the other Provinces also 
but whether their experience has been similnr tit 
ours« we do not know. Compared with the 
courses of study for the old matriculntinn 
examination the syllabuses provided under the 
school final system ere considered by school 
masters to bh heavier and stifier. The public 
examination, which precedes the school ienving 
certificate and which is conducted by n special 
Board dominates the school couise to the h>tmo 
unhealthy extent as the old matriculation ex'imina- 
tion. Subjects in which there is no public 
examination are totally neglected by the boys 
whatever their intrinsic value or interest. For 
tlitf purpose of regulating admission to its couises 
the University has been obliged to lay down the 
percentages of marks to be obtained by the hojs 
in the different subjects And it may be said 
that the matriculation is practically restored 
though the provisiona for moderation are intended 
to and do operate in favour of the bo} s. 

The defects observed by the Commission in the 
Arts Oolleges of Bengal are also noticeable in this 
Presidency. The immense number of students 
to be dealt with by the University, the meagre 
staffing and equipment of many of the Colleges, 
the absence of variety in the courses and of 
provision for training in technical subjects, the 
unwieldy size of the classes and the absence of in¬ 
dividual guidance to students, the inadequate pay 
and prospects of teachers in private Colleges and 
the difficulties of co-operation between Cutlege^ 
owing to their widely scattered location arc defects 
with which we are familiar. One main remedy 
proposed by the Commission for the improve¬ 
ment of the system of secondary education is 
that the interm^iate examination should qualify 
for admission to the University course The 
suggestion is quite sound and must command 
itself to all who have any knowledge of the 
products of our Secondary School sj stem. Their 
proposal that the Honours course should be one 
of ^ree yeacs has already been anticipated in 
Madras. Whether the length of the pass course 
should also ho extended to three years is a matter 
which dese rv es consideration. The recommenda¬ 
tions of theOommlMion that there should be at least 
one intermediate ooU^ in every district and that 
tiis courses of the intermediate Oolleges should be 
framed so arto prepare students not only for the 
egree courses the University in Arts and 


Science but also for the Medical, Eogineering, and 
teaching profesaions and for careers in Agriculture, 
Commerce and Industry must also commend them¬ 
selves for acceptance. The intermediate classes 
must serve as a sorting station where boys will 
be picked up and given tha preliminary training 
to prepare for ilifferent vocations according to their 
special tastes nod aptitudes. 

By fai thn most urgent problem in the organisa¬ 
tion nf our educational system is the provision of 
adequate facilities for higher technical training 
for a sufficiently varied number of catlings. The 
problem of variety of technical training and the 
problem nf economic and especially industrial 
development are closely inteMependent. But 
unless and until new openings are provided for 
our )oung men, it is hopeless to expect them 
to be diverted from the more or less literary 

courses which now dominate the University! 

« 

The Commls'iion’s suggestions for the altera¬ 
tions of the University structure are largely 
modelled upon the report of the London Uni¬ 
versity Commission. The Commission rightly 
insists upon the need for the creation of new 
Universities wherein the tenchinfi function can be' 
assured its due predominenoe. Taking our own 
Presidency into consideration, the numbers now 
dealt with are far too large and there is ample 
need and justification for at least three more, a 
University for the Southern group of distriote at 
Trichinopoly, one for the Telugu districts at Wal- 
fair, which is bound to grow in importance with 
the construction of the Vizagapatam-harbour, and 
one for the Western districts in Coimbatore or 
Calicut, rf the demand for education in the Ceded 
districts is sufficiently large, Bellary may prove a 
convenient centre The creation of new TTniver- 
sities nr, for the matter of that, the improvement 
of the existing Universities is almost entirely a 
question of funds and unless the Government are 
prepared to incur the neoeasary expenditure, there 
is little or no prospect of any real improvement. ' 
To put jt. shortly, the pressing needs of the day 
are —the provision of training for various walks 
of life and a liberal budget for a comprehensive 
educational programme broad-based upon oompul- 
sory elementery eduoation and carried through a 
varied course of secondary education to the high* 
est University ideals. The reoonmendationa of 
the Oomroission for the abandonment of the servios 
system of recruitment, for the restriction of 
Government interferenoe, and for the conferment 
of autonomy in the Universities are booiid to 
mast with general ajiprova). 



ii. bV MR. JUSTICE SESHAGlRI AlYER. 


HB five heavy volumee which are oow under 

t oirouUtiofi are very intereeting reading. 
The prevailing note of the report is di»- 
> : dissatiefaction with the 

xoaobinery of inetruotion ; dlesatiafaction. with 
thestudente; diseatisfaction with accomodation 
in OoUeges and in the boetele ; dissatisfaction with 
the Oovemment regarding contribution; dis- 
satisfaction with the University, and dissatis- 
factioi^witb other Educational authorities- 

Since the introduction of British rule in tndi-i 
and since the resolve to give education in English 
to Indiansf there has been no pronouncement so 
condemnatory of the process employed for im- 
partin'g that education as that contained in the 
report under review. For a long time I have 
been of opinion that the nature of oducatif»ri 
given under the guidance of our Universitieh 
stands in need of great Reform. 1 have made no 
secret of it in my speeches outside the Senate 
Chamber and inside it. But the revelation which 
hat« been furnished by the unqualified censure 
which has been passed by the University Com¬ 
mission has taken even my breath away. 

There are two considerations which render the 
work of the Commission somewhat incomplete. 
The first is the rather undue importance attached 
to the detaile connected with school and college 
life in Bengal. Wo doubt the Commission was 
priTna /acts constituted for overhauling educa 
tional ideals in that Presidency. Still it was no 
secret that the main labours of that body were 
to be directed towards furnishing the Govern¬ 
ment of India with materials For a reconstruction 
of educational problems all over India. Therefore 
the Bomewbat lurid picture drawn of school life 
in t^e mofussil of the Presidency of Bengal, and 
the anxiety exhibited to provide a remedy for the 
evils which the Bengal student is sufiering from, 
detract from the greater usefulness of the rocom* 
mendatjons as a whole. The second consideration, 
if one may venture to say so, is the incomplete¬ 
ness of the recommendations. What 1 mean is 
this. The cures suggested are not calculated to 
radically put an end to the various disappointing 
features which have been catalogued in the Com- 
mission's^port. It may be that the Commission 
felt that a process of repair rather than of recon¬ 
struction should be adopted In dealing with this 
great problem. But in some matters at least one 
would have thought that the oanoer was too deep 
and that a more thorough operation was neoeseary 
to remove it. These ideas passed through my 
inind as I was reading the Report. 


But as may be pointed out it is easier to criti* 
else than to construct; and 1 gladly confess tha^ 
in some directions the Reforms suggested are of a 
character which should satisfy public opinion 
throughout India. 

On the question of the unduly literary charac¬ 
ter of the education given the Commission speak 
out very clearly. I believe it was President 
Wilson who said that there should be no 
water-tight compartments in the progress of 
a student’s career from primary to higher 
education. This catching statement is subject 
to limitations, and I am glad to find that 
the Commission has recognised it. It is one 
thing to say that every student should have such 
an equipment in the lower classes as would enable 
him, if he is so minded, to climb to the top of the 
ladder in any branch of knowledge which he 
chooses. But it is a ditTerent thing to suggest 
that the opportunities ailbrded to students m;i8t 
be of the same character as would enable the 
lowest and the highest among them to treed the 
hame path. The Commission has rightly pointed 
out that with the Intermediate classes the system 
of general education should stop. As 1 have not 
read through the report fully, I am not in a 
position to say whether the Commission agrees 
with one of my cherished views that until this 
stage is reached theie should be as little of 
Hpecialisatiou as possible. The Commission has 
rightly held that the education ending with the 
School Final is not sufficient to enable a student 
to enter public life or to carve out for himself a 
career of usefulness on the strength of the 
education thus far imparted. It may be that in 
Madras the course which ends with the School 
Final is not so ill-adapted for a useful 

career as in Bengal. For example 1 am 
not sure that the English which a School 
Final student is taught in Madras is not 
far superior in quality than what is taught to 
him in Bengal. Even granting that it is so, 
the character of the subjects taught and the 
mode of teaching them and the way in which the 
students are boused and brought together are 
common both to Bengal and to Madras. 1 do 
not want to go into partioulais. But 1 cannot 
help saying that there is as much need for Reform 
in Madras in this direction as in Calcutta. 

The recommendations of the Commission aim at 
turning the attention of the student from seeking 
the career of a quill driver in a public office into 
a citizen who improve the industrial condition 
of the country and contribute to its material 
wealth. It is in this direction that very urgent 
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Reform is necessary at onoe, and with regard to 
which every Local Government should take imme¬ 
diate steps to give effect to the recommendations 
of the Oommieeion. 

In Madras moro than even in Bengal the 
neoeaeity for starting more Dniversitiea is argent. 
To one who has been accustomed to the kind of 
dieOQSsioii that ts going on in the Senate Chiunbei, 
and who has been privileged to know the heavy 
ft pH incessant work that is being dune by the 
members of the Syndicate in Madras, it would be 
clear that if the present state of nlfaire do conti¬ 
nue any longer there will be a brouk-down in the 
near future. No doubt so long as the func¬ 
tions of the University are only to examine 
(because 1 do not consider the provision for 
University lectures as at present arranged h.-\a 
really made the University a teaching one) 
the pressure of work may not be felt very much. 
But as has been pointed uut by the Coinriii(.sion 
the type of University which Ins been foisted on 
India after the looflel of the London University 
hs s long outstayed its time. While Lon<ioii has 
changod completely, true to our conservative in- 
sttnot, we have been going even further than what 
the London University was at its start This 
no longer go on. There are centres of Educa¬ 
tion in Madras which cry out for the establish- 
ment of more Universities. This is another mat¬ 
ter on which prompt action is necessary. 

The Oommission has rightly pointed out that 
what is being done by the University is only to 
prepare students for ejcamination and not to make 
them good citizens. This is a reproach which no¬ 
body who has studied the problem can regard as 
unmerited. No attempt is being made to instil 
into the minds of the coming generation ideas 
which would iu course of time, enable them to 
work out the salvation of the country and to 
spread among the uuregenerate classes the duties 
of civic life. Wherever you go among a group of 
students you hear nothing of wbut they discuss in 
common which would enable them in future life 
to work together for the amelioration of the people 
of the country. What they share in common is 
the dictated note-book of the teacher. They are 
not taught that their life in school is a pre- 
paratioh for nobler ends. The rmult is 
when they take to thinking for themselves 
on these questions, they exhibit a want of 
balance and a want of judgment which has 
earned a great deal of -ceneure. 

So }cnf as the root of the evil which engenders 
this stets^of mind is not eradicated, it would be 
idle tb declaim against it. Put the school and 
the tv fich fr in order, then the etadent will 


feel higher responsibility and observe greater 
decorum. I agree that there is good reason for 
the complaint that political demagogues lead 
away the students from the right path—but these 
unthinking uen who play with fire are tbems^ves 
products of a system of education which at least 
in .later years has not conduced to impress them 
with the proper ideals of life. Those of the 
older generation who bad the good fortune to sit 
at the feet of the great teachers of tb 9 past 
learnt a great deal more from these teachers than 
are ioiparted in these days. There is a want of 
fellow-feeling in these days—a feeling that the 
work is done by the mechanical delivery of set 
lectures —a feeling that the development of the 
character of-the taught is not within the province 
of the professor. This conception of a teacher's 
duties is not calculated to remove the grievance 
complained of. 

X have naturally not gone into the details. 1 
have cunfitied myself to making some general 
observations on the report. I would earnestly 
commend to all persons who are interesUng 
themselves in the cause of education a careful and 
close study of the volumes issued by the 
Commission. 


Report of the Calcutta UniverGity 
CommiMion, 1917—19. Vol 1 to V. Ks. 9-8. 

Selected Chapters of the Rapmrtof the 
Calcutta UniversityComimtsioii. Re. 1-2. 

Indian Constitutional Refonae. (Xhe 

Montugu-Cheluistord Report). Re. 1-2. 

Government of India’s Despatch of the 

5tb March and connected papers. Re. 1-2. 

Report of the Southboraugh Conuait 
tees together with Government of India’s 
4th and 5th Despatches. Re. 1-2. 

Report of the Industrial 

Re 1 -2 

Minutes of evidence before the Indian 

Industrial Commission. 5 Vuls. Rs. 23. 

e 

Appendices to the Report of the ladiao 

Industrial Commission. Re. 1-2'. 

Review of the Trade of India- As. IS- 

Report of the Rowlatt CoeuniMM- 

Re. 1.2. 

India 1917-18 By Rushbmok WRUetts. 

Ke. 1-2. 

Q.A. Kstesan ft Os/. FubllshsVi, Giefdi Tewi^ MsdrM. 


The Future of the Ottoman Empire 

A SYMPOSIUM. 


One of the most delicate prublein^ uf the Pence ^^oltlenient ii^ th.it relating t) the future of the Ottomea 
Empire. Muesalmana all over the woild are bound togothci' hy one common brotherhood and whatever 
attitiade they may take in regard tu any quehtioii cannot be lightly treated sis merely sentimental. The 
sentiments of 300,000,000 of pcofde ought to count for much in niiy polity and the League of Nations 
will incur a grave responsibility if it bhon'd Mii.iiier into a false step prejudicial to the interests and 
tradition%of so large and powerful » cummunitv ah the Mahomedaii.s There is no doubt that conadW' 
able numbers of muslim people have been foi-tihad by the pledges of Prehident Wilson and the British 
Premier when they gave assutaucos in regard to the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire; and it would indeed be a grievous disappointment if anything is done to thwart the hopes of 
the Sluslim World. During the W.ir, the loyalty of the Mah:«m.tdnn peoples all over the Empire was 
put to a severe strain—and Piit.iin is the Greatest Mahamadan power in the world^and 
Indian Mahamadans in particular lo>a]ly co-operated with the allies in their flgbt for freedom. 
It is not therefore surprising that the propu-sals for the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire 
should fill the minds of Indian Mth-imadans with grief and resentment; and the Hindu subjects 
of His Majesty cannot withhold t.heir sympathy from their fellow countrymen. It is gratifying 
to know the deep concern with which Mr. Montagu, Lord Siuha and His H^hness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner htve been representing the c.)use of the Mu^'Iims at the Peace Table And 
it is hoped that no efforts will l)e spared by the British representatives to mote out justice to the 
claims of Turkey. The following views of repre.^eutative leaders will be read with interest.— {td. 1. £.) 


H. H. Damiul Ferid Pasha. 

Qru/nd yizier and h«ad of the Turkish 

(Our aim is the) rehabilitation of the Otto¬ 
man nation. Thus rehabilitated in the eyes ot 
the civilised world our m^ssiou will henceforw.ard 
be that of devoting ourselves to an intensive 
economic and intellectual culture in order thus to 
become a useful factor in the League of Nations. 

The Ottoman people hope that the chaos in the 
Eagt, bolstered as it is by this abnormal state of 
affairs which is neither war not peace, may at 
last be replaced by order, and it likewise desire.^ 
to see the end of tbe continued occupation of its 
territories in spite of the Armistice. This 
occupation has in fact resulted at Smyrna in the 
most deplorable excesses which have been commit¬ 
ted to the hurt of the defenceless Moslem 
population. Xt desires with equal earnSSttiuss tlic 
maintenance, on tbe basis of the statw ante 
bsUum, of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
which, daring the last forty 3 ears, has been 
reduced to the least possible liinitK. It lastly 
wishes to be granted in Thraco, to the North 
and West of Adrianople, where the Mahomedau 
population is in an .overwhelming majority, a 
frontier Hse which wtil render possible the defence 
of Adrianople and Oonstantinc^Ie. What we uk 
/w this is, mordoVir, oompleWy in conformity 


with President Wilson’s principles, which we 
invoked when requesting an armistice, being 
convinced that they would be evenly applied in 
the interests of the peace of tbe world. 

Oo tbe other band, a fresh parcelling-out of 
tbe Ottoman Empix-e would entirely upset tfan 
balance in the East. Tbe ranges of the Taurus 
are, moreover, nothing more than a geological line 
of demarcation The regions situated beyond 
those mountains from tbe Mediterranean up to 
the Arabian Sea are, although a langtxage different 
from the Turkish language is spoken there, 
indissolubly linked withOonstantioople by feelings 
which are deeper than tbe principle of nationality. 
On either side of the Taurus the same ideals, the 
same thoughts, the same moral and material 
interests bind the inbabitauts. These form a 
compact block, and its disintegration would be 
detrimental to tbe peace and tranquillity of tbe 
East. Even a plebiscite would not solve the 
question, for the supreme interests of more than 
300,000,000 Moslems are involved, and they 
form an important fraction of tbe whole of tlm 
human luco. Tbe conscience of tbe world oontd 
only approve conditions of peace wbiob are 
compatible with right, with tbe espiiatioiui ^ 
peoples, and with immanent justice.” [/Voffi # 
Statement read to the Council 0 /Ten on the ITtA 
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Sir Abba* AU Bug. 

We venture to appeal to you for the sake of the 
fair Dame of Greet Britain and the tranquil 
development of Asia, that Turkey proper and 
Thrace with Constantinople as ita capital should 
be left intiot and uninterfered with under the 
sovereignty of the Sultan, that his temporal 
power over the Turkish state should not be at 
tempted to be reduced or diminished by any sort 
of mandate and that the principle of self deter¬ 
mination whieh has been applied to the Christian 
peoples of Europe should be made applicable to 
tile Moslem peoples, and that in the interests of 
the peaceful development of western Asia the 
saserainty of the Caliph over the non-Turkish 
pvovincea of the Ottoman Empire be left 
undisturbed. {From th» memorial addressed by 
th$ Modem Community in Kitgland to the I rime 
ifMMtsr on June 14, 1919. it is' signed by 
M, a. the Ago Khan^ Mr, Ameer Ali^ Sir Abbas 
AU Baig and others). 

Thn Ag« Khan A Mr. Auner AH. 

We ooneider it, our duty to urge, for the fair 
name of England, nay of the British Empire, that 
the pledge our Prime Minister in the name of 
Eo^and gave to the world, and in particular to 
tiie world of Islam, should be maintained ; and that 
the Turkish sovereign, as the Caliph of the vast 
Sunni congregation, should be left in absolute 
poseeenon of Constantinople, Thrace, and Asia 
Minor atretehing from the north of Syria proper 
along the .^Sgeaa coast to the Black Sea—a 
*'predominantly Turkish in race.’' It 
would, in our opinion, be a cruel act of injustice 
to wrench any portion of this tract from Turkish 
aovereigoty'to satisfy the ambitions of any other 
people. Instead of bringing peace to Western 
Aii^ such a settlement will sow the seeds of con* 
stant wma, the effect of which cannot be expected 
to remain confined to the country where they 
happen to be waged. * » « 

We Butaiit that the maintenance of 4he Otto- 
wi^n ‘wovereign’s spiritual suzerainty in those 
ooaotrioB, whilst maintaining bis prestige and 
time ooDdliatii% Mussulman feeling, would be the 
moans of maUng the position of the Mussulman 
mlers or governors those countries nnimpugn- 
aUe. But ed far as Tbraoe, Constantinople, and 
the homebiids of the Turkish race are oonoerned 
Muasolman feeling from top to bottom is abeolu- 
tely ottphood to any interferenoe under any shape 
^ flhltan*s sovereignty. (Ihe Times). 


President Wilson. 

Tbe Tuikish portions of the present Ottoman 
Empire ebsll be assured s secure sovereignty. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Lloyd George 

Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its 
capital or of ^be rich and renowned lands of Asia 
Minor and Thrace, which are predominantly 
Turkish in race. • * • While we do not 
challenge the maintenance of the Turkish Empire 
in the homelands of the Turkish race with its 
capita! at Constantinople the passage between the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea being, interna¬ 
tionalised and neutralised, Arabia, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine are in*our 
judgment eniitled to a recognition of their 
separate national condition. {From a Speech.) 

Hod. Mr. Yakub Hasan. 

Any attempt to take Constantinople ,from the 
hands of Mussalmana would be regained as a 
deliberate blow aimed at Islam by Ohriitendom, 
and will embitter the feelings of Mussslmans 
against all the Christian nations so deeply that it 
will be rendered impossible ever to bring about 
harmonious relations between the East and West, 
This contingency is specially fraught with danger 
to the Britisn Empire which owes her importance 
and grbatnees as world Power to her empire in 
the East, for not only the Mussalmans of India 
will become lestive and disoontended, but the 
martial races that inhabit the North-Western 
Frontiers of India and the peoples of Afghanistan, 
Khiva, Bokhara and Turkisten wilt be infuriated 
into a fren/.y that cannot but bode ill to the 
peace and tranquillity of that part of Asia—the 
storm centre of the past—not to mention the 
serious misunderstanding that will be created'' in 
Java, Summatra and Malay Peninsula which 
possess numerous Muslim populations. 

We, Mussalmans, therefore,'respectfully beg to 

submit that the position of Constantinople ss the 

Capital of Turkey and as such the seat of Ebalifate 

and Oapittl of Islam should not be inteifered 

with. •*e**a** 
• 

The Muslim claim is that the Muslim races 
inhabiting the non-Turkish portion of the Otto¬ 
man Empire are not in any way inferior in 
intelligence, patriotism and organisation to Polea, 
Slavs, or Czeebo Slavs, and they do not see ai|y 
reason why tb< re should ba a mandatory fof the 
proposed Muslim Ststee while none is oontemplat* 
ei for tbs Christian State. [From a Memoirondhm 
to (he Prime Mmieter), 
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Sir Theodora Morriton 

The creation of an Islam Irredmto is the Inst 
thing that we shoald desire. The result must be 
to make of the Near E ist a storm centre more 
estensiTe and more dangerous to the world’s 
peace than the Balkans have been in the last half- 
century. Tliose who would parcel out among the 
Allies, countries which are fundamentiiily Muham¬ 
madan are creating the very conditions which 
means chronic unrest It will be the trugic history 
of the BRIkans repeated with a change of iiiime 
As the Obristi.an rices under Turkish domination 
were perpetually struggling to get free and in¬ 
voked the s)mpathy and assistanro of their 
Christian neighbours, so will the M'lhummadan 
populations un<ler European domination r^ll aloud 
for the s) n)pathy and support of their Moslem 
neighbours and spreid a contagion of unrest 
among the Moslems of Algeria, Egypt, Afghani.^- 
tan, and India. It is the Briti-)b Empire with 
its 80 million Muhammadan subjects which wilt 
be most troubled by tlie disturbances from this 
storm-centre. 

The case against foreign domination is as good 
in the mouth of a Muhammidan as of a Christian, 
If self determination is a gucnl criterion for 
decidine the claims of Poles, Bohemians, and 
Yugo Slavs, why is it wrong when applied to 
Turks ^ Have the Great Powers one standard of 
justice for Christians and another for Moslems { 

I venture to say that there is not a soldier or 
Civil Servant in India who looks forward with 
equanimity to the necessity of nnswering those 
questions, sod they know that they will be put to 
him with repeated insi-terce for )nars to come if 
the allies when desling with Islam forget their 
own professions. There is no ground for suppos 
ing Muhammadan discont.ent will blow over 
Islam inspires a devotion every whit ns ptssionate 
as the patriotism felt for race or country ; it is a 
devotion which wll not succumb to machine 
guns or bombing aeropUnes, nor will* Western 
education eradicate it It will persist, to trouble 
the world’s peace end disturb the British Empire, 
as the patriotism of Greeks, Serbs ai ,d Wallachians 
has persisted. 

On the plain practical ground of self-interest 
England should not destroy the Turkish Empire- 
[^Vom an artida m ** Hintsmih Cminry and 
on “ Mngl*md and Idam ”] 


Mr- M. H- Uphani- 

It is still possible to carry out the intention of 
creating self-governing States in Syria and Me¬ 
sopotamia without interfering in the spirit of the 
Prime Minister's speeeb and Mr. Wilson’s de¬ 
clarations regarding the prwervation of full Tur¬ 
kish sovereignty in Asia Minor, Thrace and 
Constantinople. The Moslems will view with 
the gravest disappointment and bitterness 
the wresting of Thrace and Constanti¬ 
nople from Turkey pi-oper or placing her 
under n Ohtisliaii protectoiate or mandate, 
and they will denounce the seizure of countries 
which are traditionally Turkish, to be made over 
to Italy and Greece. There is an idea among 
Moslems that Turkey is being dismembered and 
destroied in order to pl'<ce Islam under the heal 
of European Powers 1 hope and trust that this is 
a false idea England has always been regarded 
as a sympathiser with Islamic sentimeota, and I 
still hope that she will not disappoint the Mussul¬ 
mans in the trust they have reposed in her.—- 
{^Speech in London). 

Mr. C- F. Andrews- 

A tragic drama is being acted out to the bitter 
end in Asiatic and European Turkey, before our 
very eyes, which must make every heart bleed. 
The breaking up process has already begun. 
Each week the news comes trickling through, that 
fresh aggressive steps are being taken by Greeoe 
and Italy, which, Djust inevitably lead to aDoexa- 
tion. Already Greek troops have been landed at 
Smyrna in Asia Minor and they have pressed up 
country, attempting to annex nil the land they 
ronid before the Peace Terms are published. 
Greece is al.-<o clHiuiing the whole of Thrsce, with 
the exception of a single naval outlet for 
Bulgaria. Italy has landed forces in the Gulf of 
Adalia. It appears that she Is determined to 
dispute with Greece the hegemony of this port of 
the Mediterranesn. France is actively pressing 
her so called ‘claims’ in Syria, and Great 
Britain those in Mesopotamia. While soothing 
words were being uttered to the MohamedaB 
deputation at Versailles, these actual deeds have 
been either accomplished or are on the verge of 
accomplishment. • • • • 

I cannot imagine, at this time, a greater blow 
to the British prestige for fairness and justice in 
the East than would be given by British aeqniee- 
oenoe in the dismemberment of Turkey, 
Communioation io Prm\, 


INDIANS IN SdUTH AFRICA 


By Mr. M. 

I h«v« Just received the following cnhlegram 
from Mt. Ibrahim Ismail Aswat, Chairman of 
the British Indian Associa^oo, Johannesburg : 

“BiU assented 23rd June, promulgated 3rd instant. 
Eestrfote companies acquiring further fixed properties 
Btid boMlog bonds as prior to company law. Re-aff!rms 
Gold and Townships Acts operating on new licensees 
after 1st May and restricting present traders and 
sneoeasora to particular townships. Deputation wait¬ 
ing Excellency urging withhold assent on ground 
olase legielation. Oovemment promised another com* 
BStMon during reoeee inveetigate Indian question 
thsqngbout Union ae concession to the detractors in 
FarUameot. Fear further restrictive legiblation 
Community request you appeal Viceroy propose 
Boyal Commission India reproseoting Union local 
Ini) tan interests. Convened Union Indian Conference 
4A August, great success. Decided united action 
Meay of the association pledged resist any 
goat,—Aswat.*’ 

The cablegram bears out what I have said in my 
letter to Sir George B irnee* and what I said ut the 
recent meeting at Poona. The restrictions tire 
clear—1. No further holding of landed property in 
the Transvaal; 2. No new trade licences within the 
area affected by the Gold Law and the Townships 
Act; 3 the present holders and their <»uocessor8 
in title to be restricted as to trade to the town- 
ehijM in which they are now trading. 

As I have already remarked, tiiiK means virtual 
rain of the Indian settlers in the Transvaal. 
Their only means of livelihood to the largest 
number is trade, and the largest number of Indians 
ie to He found probably within the gold area. If 
the Atrt stands, they must die out in the natural 
oouree. 

Xu the ciHlegram the word ‘assent* occurs twice. 
It eays the Bill has been assented to and it refers 
to a deputation that is to wait on H. £ the 
Governor-General of South Africa lecjuesting him 
to withhold aeeent. The second use of the word 
*aaeent’ refers probably to a olause in the Letters 
Patent providing for the v<>totng of class legisla¬ 
tion. ^.The dause is undnnhtedly to be uffed under 
exceptional eireumstancea. No one can deny that 
the Aqt constitutes a very exceptional 

dveurRetanee warranting the exercise of the 
Boyal veto. 

The moat important part of the cablegram, 
however, is the fact that the ootnmiesion promised 
by the Union Government is to be appointed ss a . 
**eeDoeeelon "&> **the dotreotore” of Indians in the 
Union Parliament. Unleee, therefore, the Govern* 
Bteat of' (odfartake eni> e, thews is every likeliho od 

* A Summary of which appears in another page. 
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of the comniseion, like the committee of the 
South African Assembly, proving to the British 
Indians a curse, instead of a blessing.' It is, 
therefore, rot unnatural that the British Indian 
Association urges that H. £ the Viceroy should 
pro|)ose a Royi-I t'osiiiuission upon which both the 
IJnion and the Indian interosts aie represented. 
Nothing can he fairer than the proposal made by 
Mr. Asw.tt, 1 say so, because as a matter of 
right no tommishion is really needed decide 
that Indiau settleibnre entitled to trade in South 
.Vfi'ici wh<'ir> tliuy like and hold Imded property 
on the sinui bertim is the European settlers. This 
is the minimum they can claim. But under the 
complex cnnsMMiiirm of this ^reat Empire, justice 
is and has often to he done in a roundabout man¬ 
ner. A wibe nptain, instead of sailing against a 
hoid-wittd, r.Hck't and yet reaches his destination 
sooner than he itheraise would have. Even ao, 
Mr. Aswat w sely accepts the principle of a oom- 
missiim on a matter thit is self-evident, but 
e4(uaUy wt^eiy waiits a co-nmission that would not 
prove abortive and that will dare to tell the ruling 
raci' ill South At'tica that, as members in an 
Empii'o which has more coloured people than 
white, the}’ iit ly not treat their Indian fellow- 
subjects as helots. Whether the above proposal 
i}, accepted or some other is adopted by the Im¬ 
perial Govei'tiiiiant, it must be made cl^r to them 
that public opinion in India will not tolerate con¬ 
fiscation of the primary rights of the British 
Indian settlers in South Africa. 

Writing subsequently to the T’imaa of India 
Mr. Gandhi points out that what is known as 
the Smuts—0.indhi Agreement hus been misinUr- 
preted and that it has been impressed into service 
in support of “ the gradual but certain squeezing 
process ” of the Indian from South Africa, He 
writes:— 

In this c’in p^pondence there is not a word 
about the Indi.tn settlers not getting trade licences 
Or holding fixed property in the mining or any 
other area. And the Indians had a perfect right 
to apply for and get "S many trade licences as 
they could secure and as much fixed property as 
they could hold, whether through forming regis¬ 
ter^ companies or through mortgages. After 
a strenuous fight for eight years it was not likely 
that I would give away any legid rightSi and if I 
did, tbs eommuuity, I had the honour to re present 
would naturally and quite properly have dismiaeed 
me as an unworthy, if not traitorous, representa¬ 
tive, 
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" Replying to Mr. Acland In the House of Commons, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain is reported to have said that 
if it did not pay to bring Java tea here, that is if there 
was not 2d. difference betwes'i Java and India teas, 
poor people in Britain would get the better Indian tea 
at the same price as they used to pay for poor Juva tea. 
Mr. Cbagiberlain declared thatnnd'T preference the 
British consumer would get the tea cheaper and buy 
more of it. There would therefore he a gn-ator demand 
here for Indian and Ceylon tea. The logical outcomo 
of the argunv^nt that British tea growers would be 
driven out of foreign markets by the competition of 
Java ^pd China toas hitherto .sold here was that 
British markirt should be protcu-ted not against but in 
favour of foreigners, so that they should bo induced to 
send their product hero in order that Britain might not 
suffer from their competition claowhere Was ever 
Free trade argument reducod to such absurdity? ” 

. Daili/ Pupp>’. 

“The que.stinn of Impcri.il jiroforonce as regards tea 
cnuplccl with the increase in the Exchange rate to l.>i. 
yd., and more possibl.\ the imcert.iiiity of a further rise, 
IS causing a general feeling uf depression, and presents 
j most gloomy outlook lor the Industry." 

Messrs. J. THOMAS & Co’s 
W'pehly Till Report, dated Kith Mitij 1919, 

The two niinuunceinents call b-ck to mirnl the 
nioniotable conipaign innugiiintod by the distin¬ 
guished father of the pie.seiit Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seventeea years ago. And well may 
the Chancellor congratulate himself on being the 
iirst statesman to propose officially the incorpora¬ 
tion of the Policy of Imperial Preference in tbo 
British Budget—a policy for which Mr. Joseph 
Ohimberlain staked his political future and lost. 
Although tho policy proposed is now a fact—pre¬ 
ferential duties came into operation from May 
ITth-^-yet it would do well to examine the bearings 
of the new tariffism on tbo various issues involved. 
The present study is an attempt in that direc¬ 
tion. 

It will not suffice to reckon only the theoretic 
argument advanced for and against the policy— 
such abstractions are bound to be discredited if 
allowed to stand alone—but the relevant fftotor is 
the post-bellum situation which is regarded as 
having revealed the necessity for a Policy of 
Imperial Preference. It is a war aftermath and 
"B such requires to be examined with reference to 
present-day circumstances and present day influ- 
fiDces. Moreover we must not forget that the 
proposal is avowedly in the shape of an experi¬ 
ment and India is selected to be the happy (sic) 
hunting ground. 

66 


The Chancellor proposes to reduce the import 
duty on Empire grown teas by 2d. t.c., in effect 
a concession to India and Ceylon tea as against 
China and Dutch grown teas. The duty stood at 
Is por lb in November 1918 and was hitherto a 
purely revenue tax. 8inco ten i.s n commodity 
not produced in the United Kingdom, the duty 
was purely and simply a tax on coiiRumption. But 
the total burden of the tax is not measurod solely 
b\ the revenue rereived. To this must be added 
the loss of satisfaction nrisiiig fi-om tho fact that 
in consequence of iiicrensed pi ice some people 
gave up consuming whut they liked and substitu¬ 
ted for it whut they desired less This loss of 
satisfaction nmy become a negative quantity in 
some conceivable ea.'es, as when by n hea^’y 
import (s. g. on .alcohol) the State compels 
people to give up consuming what she thinks is 
dctrimeiitnl to the health of her citiisens. Tea 
however is still on the safe side of State Health 
.and Mornl.s and we may legitimately assume that 
anything that goes towaids enhancing its piice 
and .so to lessen its consumption results in a posi¬ 
tive loss of satisfaction additional to that measured 
by the revenue gathered in by the tax or the 
impediment. 

By the reduction of 2(7. on tea import in case 
of Empire grown teas, the hitherto purely revenue 
duty hns become differential, that is, a discrimi¬ 
nation altogether arbitrary from the economic 
point of view, is placed on the tariff'scale. Tho 
State had so far let people alone ns regards the 
consumption of the different tjpes of tea on tho 
market. She wanted some money and for that 
purpose she .asked of nil teas on the market to 
contribute so much per pound. Thus left alone 
the various typss of tea found their true level t.«. 
were put to their most economical use. The State 
has now stopped forth and in effect directs the 
consumption of the people. “ You must drink 
Empire-grown tea and I will see that you do it. 
By touching your pocket I can .successfully 
achieve >ny object.” This differential treatment 
is a deliberate attempt to divert the demand 
for tea to a particular source of supply and hence 
ss such is wasteful from the economic point 
of view. Tho dictum of J. S. Mill still remains 
true : 

“Whatever else may be alleged in favour of auch 
distinctions, {e g.. Com. Laws, Preference, Navigation 
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Laws etc.] whenever they .tie not nugatory they 
are economically wasteful." Prinriiilcs pp R50. 

So also Dr. Marshall ; 

“InEngland's ease import duties levied otherwise 
than with a direct view to revenue, seem to me to have 
no economic justification. They cannot cause 
foreigners to contribute ajipreciably to her public 
burdens; they will necessarily lessen the Rational 
Dividend and therefore nece.ssaril> lrs.sen tlie.imount 
of employment at good wages.” (1908) 

The argument does «)ot however decide on any 
indirect effect, political or emotioiml that may be 
sought for in some specifii; tariff f-cole. So far tho 
reasoning has been geucril and may indeed lie 
applied to any disiM-iminating tnv on commodities. 
Boforo we turn tu tho particular eaao in view — 
the proposed toa prefcvenco—and discuss tho 
various issues involved in such a policy, i*. would 
help to state the problem in ,\ clear ui.anner if wo 
note down a few relevant statistics. 

* 1. The tottil amount of tea produced in India 
in 1910 was 368,582,068 lbs. or a yield of (i 14 lbs. 
per acre n.n against 4.'>2 IKs. per aero in 1908 
and 637 lbs. par icie in 1916. 

2. India exported in 1917-lH a total of 
360,621,841 Iba. of to.a—about 3.-) pci cent, rihovo 
the pre-war average. Of this aujuunt United 
Kingdom took about 266,964,000 li).<5,, the rest of 
the Empire 49,230,000 lb.s. and other countries 
about 43,000,000 lbs. 

3. The latest returns available of the Chine.ae 
tea trade are for tho year 1916-17 when ahe 
exported 126,260,800 lbs. of black and giecti ten 
(the blends chiefly used in European uiarkct) ns 
against about 300,000,000 lbs. in 18KG—the 
high water mark of Chinese tea trade. 

If we take the year lb96-97 a.s the base (100) 
for export tea trade, we cun construct the follow¬ 
ing table (after tho Indian Year Book l5*19) — 


—— ' India 

; 

■ Ccvlon. 

1 

China. 

1915-16 

1 

226 

1 

1 


1916-17 

194 

1.S9 

78 

1917-!8 ...j 

r ■ 2411 ' 

177 



That is, whereas India and Ceylon ten exports 
have neatly doubled in 20 years, the Cliinu tea 
exports have been itduced to a little over |th. 
The problem resolves into two distinct parts ;— 
A. What is the ultimate effect of lea pre¬ 
ference on— 

(i) the British consumer; 

(ii) the Indian planter; 

(iii) the Indian consumer, 


B. Will there be any re actions of or rebounds 
from this Policy ? Let us consider each of these 
issues separately. 

A. (i) The reduction of import duty by 2d 
will give a stioiulus to Empire grown tea imports 
into United Kingdom. With increased supplies 
of Indian tea, tho importers could sflord to lower 
the priee by 2d—the reduction mode in tho 
dut}. Gianted they do so, tho chengness will 
attract new tuistomers—either new converts to 
the tea drinking habit or thoso who us^ed to 
drink China or Java ten V>pfoi-e the prefei'ence 
was given. China toa is a cheaper blend than 
India or Ceylon tea ; so a reduction in .price of 
India tea will lend to the hubstitufion of China 
tea by thoso who used it si kly on account of its 
cheapness. Another effect tKat niiiy be looked 
for is the substitution of tea—a mild intoxicant— 
for the .stronger one, beer. Biewir.g intei-ests will 
not perhaps look with favour upon the events 
taking such n turn 

Now, will the price l>o actually lowored,'^ It 
may not be, if demand for tea be always greater 
than the supply, j if demand be inel.astic. A 
growing demand for the bevornge may not be 
caught up at all by the increasing supply, This 
necessitate.s on the one hand, the presence of. 
China tea on the maikot, and on the other a very 
slight or no reduction in price of India tea. But 
the assum]>tion is rather wide of fact. The 
reduction of duty will be reflected on the price 
level. The expectation of growing demand 
coupled with the hope of capturing the Chinese tee 
market in Britain will lead importers to place 
bigger orders for stock in India teas. And they 
will look towards leduced price now afforded as a 
means for new cuatom. At this stage tw^ rele¬ 
vant (jueries come up to the mind .— 

1. What is the relative consumption of 
China tea f 

2 Is tea such a commodity which a largo 
number of people do not consume on account of 
price, and which they vill begin to do if it be 
made cheaper ? 

Tb^ answer to tho first question is found in 
the Returns. The China tea consumption in 
United Kingdom declined from 126,000,000 lbs. 
or 65 per cent, of tho total consumption in 1879 
to 6,700,000 lbs. or 2‘.6 per cent, in 1905 and to 
5,000,000 in 1909. 

lu 1916 Britain took 269,000,000 lbs. of India 
and Ceylon tea for Home consumption, while the 
total deliveries of all other teas was only 
33,000,000 lbs. 
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These figures indicate that Etnpire-grown teas 
have more or Iors completely ousted the China 
and the Dutch-grown teas from the British 
market, and that there is very little room for a 
further roplacemont. It is but reasonable to 
behove that a gi-eater part of the presont con¬ 
sumption of China tea is consumption by choice, 
i e, by those wbo prefer to drink this blend re> 
girdless of price. We do not find much hopeh 
then a greatly increa.sod use of India and 
Ceylon teas os n result of the reduced duty. 

The second question is more or !os.s hypotheti¬ 
cal. The pffenomenal growth in the consumption 
of tea during tlio lust 50 )earH warrants n further 
o^pansioit. But Britain already leads iii ten con 
sumption. In 1900 she consumed 0 17 lbs. pur 
persori per iinnum as compared to'89 for U.S.A. 
and l for Holland. If there is need for a 
propaganda ivork—such as a fiscal policy is 
supposed to promote—it is in countries like 
France, U.S.A , Holland Although the proluction 
.ui conducted in India ut present can be greatly 
improved upon—017 lbs. per aero it. not :i very 
llattering figure—yet there is a diirtiiict limit up 
to which it can bo increased. Although the tea 
on the market is worked upon to a considerable 
,extent by mechuiic.')! and chemical methods, 
still at bottom it is essentially an agricultunl in¬ 
dustry. It is subordinate to tho economic I.aw of 
Diminishing ll>;turns and so from the oconumic 
point of view, of all industries it is tho most 
undesirable to protect or give preference to. 
Another ultimate injury that would follow, will 
be the enhanced value of te.i land leading tenta¬ 
tively to higher rents to tho benefit no doubt of 
the landlords, but to the great detriment of 

workers and tenants on land. 

• 

Kurther since the benefit to planters arises solely 
from the altered price of tea to the British con¬ 
sumer, such a benefit (doubtful a.s it is) will be 
completely sot ofl' by their dealings in foreign 
market. India and Ceylon ofi'er alniust half tho 
total quantity exported to markets other than 
British. The withdrawal of China and Dutch- 
grown teas from the British market vdll load to 
a keener competition in foieign markets which 
will naturally result in lower prices. And India 
cannot afford to loso such a big custom as the 
foreign markets oiler. The indirect injury to the 
Indian planters will probably be greater than the 
very doubtful benefit accruing to them through 
preference in the British market. A reduced 
duty will extend very little the British tea market. 
We may however note in passing that if China tea 


bo completely ou.'Jtod from tho British market, the 
British public will lose the benefit of a variety 
of choice and this loss is very material in 
judging individual satisfaction. 

Another dir<'ction in which tea consumption 
may be expected to increase is the substitution of 
coffeo by tea on tho British table. But facts do not 
warrant any great optimism Tho consump¬ 
tion of cottcp per hood in United Kingdom is only 
one lb. as compared to 5 or 0 lbs. in Franco, ] 2 lbs, 
in U. S. A and 15 lb.s. inHollaml. We would do 
well in order to promote tho Empire tea industry 
if by some sort of fiscal policy foreign markets like 
U. a. A., Holland and France were encouraged to 
take ill moro tea This point needs particular 
emphasis foi wo roarl that “ there is a world-wide 
shortage of coftboat piosent which does not seem 
likely to be relieved for some time, An oppor¬ 
tunity is thus presented for introducing tea as a 
substitute for coffee in France and Germany, 
One of the results of tho war has been to popul- 
•ti'iso tea ill both these countries and the influence 
<il the armies of occupation is bound to act in tho 
.same direction.'' instead wo find Mr. Chamber- 
lain la\ing down a policy that will go some way 
to re.strict these iiiai-kcts foi Empire-grown teas 
and allow China and Dutch-grown teas to sweep 
them up more or less completely. 

(ii) Now about the Indian jdanter. Granted 
increased demand for his tea, tho planter receives 
ii new impetus for work. He expects bigger 
profits and ho ba.s an inducement to increase his 
scale of production, thereby introducing bigger 
uconoiuies. 

(iii) Let us now turn to the third party in tho 
transaction—the Indian consumer. As a result 
of the new policy, the planters are expected to 
extend their plantations in hopes of a biggor 
market Vrofits will be supposed to increase lead¬ 
ing to additional investment in the Tou Industry. 
This will have nn effect on the demand for 
Indian labour and ultimately secure better condi¬ 
tions aud prospect for coolies working on tho 
tea gardens. 

An indirect enriching of the land through 
increased investment plus butter labour conditions 
—these are the pros(>ectH held out by tho advo¬ 
cates of the now policy to the Indian consumer. 
How far they will hold is apparent from what 
has been discussed above. 

So for we have confined ourselves rigidly 
to close issues. But there are intei'ests wider and 
more important which must be considered before 
arriving at a final conclusion. We may sum up 
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what is goae above by admitting that the credit 
side of the new policy shows a little positive 
balance so far—but only very little. What are 
the other entries in the nccount ? 

First we must recognise that the preference 
policy would mean incre.ised competition for all 
Indian goods—not only tea—in foreign markets. 
When China and Dutch grown tua swamps the 
foreign markets, there results an iucrease of trade 
all round between China, Java and these markets, 
perhaps at the expense of Indian tiudo. The 
increased exports from India through increased 
tea trade with England expvo8.s no addition to but 
merely a change of direction of, total Indian 
exports. " A Preference Policy c.in novor cieate 
new trade.” 

Secondly, we should bo prepared for retalia¬ 
tory measures by the powers adversely aOectod by 

the new Preference. Mr. Chamberltin acroi'ded 

• 

recognition to thLs factor, but con&dent of the 
supreme position occupied by Britain he disdained 
to analyse any further. The top dog has per¬ 
haps the right to kick the lower member without 
cause or reason and be not over scrupulous about 
it. Rut the little nations afraid of the might of 
the Empire may be cowed down at present; but 
they can afi'ord to take the kick quietly and for¬ 
get ever afterwards. New combinations will be 
formed us .a consequence Retaliation will pro¬ 
voke retaliation and so ad navMnm, on to another 
struggle—perhaps more costly in life and money 
and certainly more world-wido than the last one. 

It may be suggested that tho tariH' wall so 
constructed will be of service in forcing conceasioris 
out of another country. But the attempt will be 
not only dangerous because of the growing compli- 
tions of international commerce but obviously 
futile since diplomatic bluff will work strongly to 
the prejudice of common honesty and plain 
straightforwardness in international relations. 
Why Kngland should take recourse to Pi-eference, 
on this score is easily compi'ehoiuihle, " free 
Trade hna secured fur her the luo.st favoured 
treatment everywhere and in all important 
particulars.” (Piguu). 

We can guess what the attitude of foreign 
powers will ^ from one instance Canada grant¬ 
ed preference to British goods in 1895-6 and 
closed the open door policy thus depriving other 
countries of the most favoured nation treatment 
in Canada. As a result we have in the German 
Tariff of 1897 a higher scale rate of duties 
imposed on Canadian goods. There is no reason 
to suppose that similar action will not be taken 


on the new Preference. Such a policy fore¬ 
shadows immense complications. Prof. Pigou 
quotes with approval in ** The Riddle of the 
Tariff” the eminent French economist Yves 
Guyot: 

Le protection issue Tvmplnce la concurrenoe 
eoono}ni//ite par la concurrence politique.” 

Bear well in mind agvin tbo exp-ansive nature 
of this programme. From a smili preference on 
tea it will grow into a big tariff cordon ruund the 
trade of the Empire—a barrier as counterparts to 
which foreign nations wilt erect their own special 
little barricades. Particular groups and special 
interests will 6ght for an ever growing exclusive¬ 
ness ill trade. Political life will provide a new 
interest in corruption, lugiolling and lobbying — 
already familiar in tariff countries will enter the 
hitherto safe precincts of Westminster. 

In the particular Oitso of China tea there is a 
special reason why preference would work harm. 
India is at present the biggest market for Lanca¬ 
shire cotton goods, but China was tho second big¬ 
gest in 1ul3 and one most c.ipable of development. 
Will not China retaliate by restricting the Lanca¬ 
shire cotton market thero ( Particularly at the 
present juncture when German competition is nil, 
it is to tbo interest of Lincashire cotton circles to 
avoid doing anything to offend China. 

The supporters of tea prefei'ence have to face 
yet another objection, it is from the consumers 
by choice of China tea. 

The chief constituent of tea is catleine on which 
depends the physiological effect of it, although the 
commercial value seems more to depend upon the 
essential oil and the aroma. But on larger grounds 
of public health it i» the amount of caffsioe and 
tamuric in the blend that is relevant. And so we 
find Lord Dysart writing to the press 

“ I understand that moat of the medical profession 
are agreed that Chinese tea is less detrimental to the 
nervous and digestive systems than the teas from 
India and Ceylon: If this be true, the proposal of the 
Government to give preference to the latter is prac¬ 
tically putting a very heavy subsidy on nervous and 
dyspeptic disorders." Quoted, S/a/rsman, May 15 

I'he Little Englandei also comes up with his 
local' grievances that the preference will work 
against Java and Sumatra tea industry-— 
industry almost entirely developed and owned by 
British capital; that it is a hit against one’s own 
kith and kin. We in India will perhaps do well 
not to take sides in this family qusrrri. 

It is true again that the entrepot trade of 
London will be adversely affected. London owed 
its supremacy to a considerable degree cm the free* 
dom of movement hitherto available—on the 
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“ viability” 80 called by Dr. Marshall. Already 
Londoo is loAiog its position as controller of Euro¬ 
pean imports owing to certiin other reasons, and 
the new policy will hasten the downward move¬ 
ment. The reduced transhipment trade will not 
bode any good for the British consumer at largo. 
We must admit however that with the elimination 
of some of the foreign grown te-is the speciil'itivu 
element so far attached to the London Tea 
Market will be greatly reduced and will bo an 
indirect beneEt to the traders all round. 

But the tariff policy implies Ihu creatiun of a 
phalanx^f officials with keen o}o.s tosnutinihe 
the imports. This growth of the burouucrntic 
powers of the government will hardly End favour 
with many Tariff Reformers even. It moans 
expense; it involves vexation and brings thr 
already discredited Government Collector into 
greater disrepute. 

We must now come to the greatest argumont of 
all in favour of Preference. It is the ominently 
praiseworthy and wholesome desire to supply the 
Empire with an economic foundation in addition 
to the political framework which binds the various 
outlying oolonies and dependencies to Britain. 
When sentimental and emotional inEuences work 
the value of the economic reason is always at a 
discount. And perha(>s if one is an ardent Im¬ 
perialist one could allbrd to lose a little pocuiiiai ily 
in return for the "stronger link But Prefer¬ 
ence cry is an appeal to the pocket, cunningly 
deviaed to be so. Sentiment is blended with 
business. And we must not forget that " busine.ss 
between friends is always dangerous”. But is it 
superfluous to enquire if we can permanontly 
retain the incongruous mixture of business, t c., 
eopnomic motive with emotion ? We may aflbrd 
to look generous to*day in the flush of excitement 
for the sake of an intangible thing—Imporial 
unity. But will that appeal continue strong nor¬ 
mally ? We think not. It is the nearest interest 
that decides human actions and a shadowy, 
illusury Imperial unity cannot for ever smother 
into silence the ever recurring pecuniary loss that 
will follow in the wake of Imperi>>I Preference. 
Truly this idea of Imperial Preference is a mis¬ 
taken offspring. The exemplary success achieved 
by the German Zollverein inspired the inaugura- 
tors of the Tariff Reform campaign in England. 
But it is forgotten that Z*l\ Verien was the 
biggest experiment in free trade. It was an 
attempt towarde the abolition of various trade 
barriers that impeded the normal flow of trade bet- 
wsMi thk oompooent parts of the German Empire. 


Our Super-Imperialists propose however to erect 
such artificial birriers that it was tbo aim of the 
Zollverein to abolish. 

Granted even that we strengtlien the Imporial 
tio through Fiscal Preference, are we quite sure 
that wo are not at the same time severing the 
human ono? Are we not laying the foundations 
for an economic war—more bitter and savage than 
the politicil ? 

In cmicluHion thoro ruses a pertinent query. Tg 
the Profeience gninted to India on a purely senti¬ 
mental ground i Perhaps John Bull with a War 
Debt of 7,000 million pound.s i-au afford to be 
generous? May we not look into the Iiiqierial 
Conference B-iports where the policy was mooted 
and decided upon ? We understand that Ind'a's 
“leproBontrttives” heartily agreed to Tiscal Prefer¬ 
ence within tlie Empire and perhaps gave confi¬ 
dential guarantees on behalf of the " people of 
India ” whose representatives they were, of some 
reciprocity being granted to British good.s imported 
into India, Whether such guarantees exist, we do 
not know, but it i.s apiiareiit without travestying 
dohn Bull’s sincerity in matters coiiimereiiil that 
we won’t be allowed to take the gift horse with a 
nod. Mere courtesy will demand some sort of 
reciprocity. We, a.s a nation are famous for our 
gratitude and what is tbero to prevent us from 
granting a prefeionco to Lancashire cotton goods 
in return for the tea preference ? If wo do not 
propose to look the gift horse in the mouth, wo 
should not be too scrupulous about the care of 
our own cotton industry cither. Rut it is bettor 
all the same to remember (hat whereas wo import 
cotton goods to tlic extent of oiiu-tbiid of tho 
total v.aluo of our iiii[»orts, our tea exports are pro¬ 
portionately much less. Also it should not 
require any leminder that India stands a sporting 
chance—if chance be fairly permitted—to develop 
its own cotton industry ; and that she has almost 
a monopoly of tea tinde and requires no 
protection for development. We do not yet 
know the future fiscal policy of the Government 
of India, it would be idle to discuss the bearings. 
We have merely suggested the question. 

We began this study with Mr. Chamberlain’H 
peroration and we can find no more fitting close 
than the remarks made by " C.apital ” on tbu 
same 

“And this cldptrap was cheered. The day of 
reckoning is not far off and then we shall be told 
that the revolt of the proletariat over-taxed in the 
interests of ths selfish capitalists is sheer bolsheviem ”, 
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ANE of the most remarkable features of 
11L modern industrial India is the rapid deve- 
M' lopment of Joint Stock concerns in busi¬ 
ness enterprise. The company form of 
manufacturing and commercial business, though 
of western origin, has within the last few decades, 
taken so firm a root in the land of its adoption, 
that it is likely to play as great a part here, as 
it has, in the land of its origin. To realise 
the full force of this atatoment, 1 have given here 
a classified list of Joint Stock Companies as they 
stood in 1916. 


Kature of Company. 

Number. 

Paid up Ca¬ 
pital in lakh 
of Rupees. 
(1,00,000). 

Trading companies 

718 

12,27 

Cotton Mills 

196 

11,42 

Railways and Tramways 

54 

10,24 

Banking 

460 

8,34 

Jute Mills 

37 

7,80 

Coal Mining 

144 

6,12 

Other Mills and presses 

236 

5,20 

Tea Planting 

220 

4,00 

Sugar Manufacture 

18 

81 

Gold mining 

8 

38 

Other Companies 

385 

17,84 

Total .. 

2,476 

85,02 


Again the recent statement to the press, issued 
by the Indian Statistical Department, shows a 
phenomenal registration of Joint-Stock Companies 
during the last two years and particularly in the 
month of February 1019. In that month alone 
no loss than ** 32 companies were registered with 
an aggregate authorised capital of about Bs. 
451 lakhs, as against 14 companies with an ag¬ 
gregate authorised capital of Rs. 195 lakhs, in 
the corresponding month of the preceding year. 
Bengal alone accounted* for 19 companies and 
Bs. 81 lakhs for eleven months, for April 1918 
to February 1919. The total number of com¬ 
panies registered (in the above period for the 
whole of India) was 261, with an authorised capital 
of Bs. 1,440 lakhe as against 216 companies with 


Bs. 2,553 lakhs in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. The larger floatation in 
February last was that of £. D. Sassoon, United 
Mills, Bombay, with an authorised capital of 
Bs. 300 lakhs.” Xhe above facts speak for them¬ 
selves. 

Tbo persons that play a prominent part in the 
company form of business, are the promoter who 
‘ floats’ the busine-ss and the ordinary^investor 
who furnishes a large part of the capital required 
for the businoss. Let us examine the relation¬ 
ship between them a little more closely. In 
theory, a company may be supposed to be formed 
by a large number of persons, each contributing 
his own small capitfil. All of them have aright, 
therefoie, to claim a share in the conduct of 
the business. But for convenience of actual 
working, they constitute a small working board 
by electing a few representatives, who are given 
powers for conducting the business concern and 
directing its general policy. This representative 
board, usually called the Board of Directois, in 
turn, invests tbe * Managers’ with complete powers 
for ordinary routine work, etc. A fair picture of 
an ideal joint-stock company may be had by com¬ 
paring it with tbe British constitution ; tbe share¬ 
holders correspond to tbe British electorate, tbe 
Board of Directors to the Ucuse of Commons, and 
the Managers to the Cabinet. 

In practice, on tbe other band, things are far 
different fromtbe ideal conditions presented above, 
A company never passes through the successive 
stages, commencing with the shareholders ard 
ending with the managers. The process is rather 
quite the reverse. \ practical business man 
comes down suddenly upon a * profitable notion', 
either in bis routine work or by some patent 
invention, and hopes to promote a successful 
enterpriso, To bring it to fruition, he requires 
a large capital, for which he has recoutse to the 
investment market. To be sure of success he 
gives tbe project a stamp of ‘ soundness ’ by co¬ 
operating with a number of * promoters’, who are 
generally themselves bankers or financiers, cap¬ 
able of backing up the scheme, and putting it in 
the market in an attractive form. The posts of 
managers and directors are readily filled in, from 
this small band of promoters in whose hands, 
therefore, lies absolutely, tbe destiny of the con¬ 
cern. In other words, a joint-stock concern may 
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be regarded as an ‘ eoonomic demorcacy’, in 
theory; while in actual practice it is a rigid 
bureaucracy : the service of the public is wanted 
but momentarily to buy the shares, but their con¬ 
trol is not wanted. 

In the business world the relationship between 
the organiser and the investor is even more com¬ 
plicated. The intricate machinery of ‘ credit ’ 
enters the investment market and is the first 
factor in the complication; the other .and a 
more predominant factor is .speculation, which 
has now become a universal and permanent 
practice* in all things commercial.* 

With the fir.st industrial wave that pai^sed over 
our country, during the early years of the lust 
decide (1904-5), there arose a most popular 
type of Joint-Stock business, in the shape of 
Joint-Stock Banks, The patriotic people of the 
country eagerly imtronised tliem and had a splen¬ 
did opportunity to receive their first lessons in 
‘ banking,' Those banks, had however, sprung up 
in the beat of enthusiasm. Naturally they were 
not based on sound business principlos. In a few 
years, inexperience and top-heaviness brought 
them to a precipitate enil (1913-16) The 
people of the eountrj had to learn a lesson at too 
great a cost. Curiously enough, some thoughtful 
persons had even anticipated this catastrophe, but 
their warnings were left unheeded. Long be¬ 
fore this series of bank failures occured, a mem¬ 
ber of the recent Currency Comniission bad re¬ 
marked thus “ In the case of the smaller banks 
(the new joint-stock banks) dealing as they are, 
with clients to whom banking is a new thing, and 
in a country where hoarding is still dominant, 
the cash balances seem, from the available indicn- 
tmns, to be hopelessly inaderjuate ; and it is bard 
to doubt, in the next bad times, thty irill go doii'n 
like nine pint! (th^ italics are mine). Jf such a 
catastrophe occurs, the damage inflicted on Indi.a 
will be far greater than the direct loss falling 
on the depositors.”* Even the Government of 
India, with its financial experts, came too late in 
the day to save the “ nice pinsbut once roused 
to a sense of its responsibility the Indian'Govern¬ 
ment immediately came forward with regulations 
and restrictions to prevent future crises. 

A careful enquiry into the causes of these bank 
failures brought out eome facts, which are at once 
interesting from a practical, as well as, from a 
theoritical point of view. It was recorded that, 
in several cases, the managers were tempted into 

* H. J. Tozer: British India and its Trade. 


fields of speculation; that they did not main- 
tain sufficient ‘ liquid ' reserves, and to crown all 
they distributed the dividends among the share¬ 
holders from out of the paid-up capital.’ These 
facts clearly indicated the lit es on which restric¬ 
tive regulations were necessary. 

I will close this paper with a few remarks upon 
our industrial position and prospects. Th.at the 
resources of our country are .as yet practically un¬ 
touched, is utideriiablo. Here .and there some 
enterprises on a large scale have been staited by 
Indian pioneers, like the Tatns; the unifoim 
.snccesb attending all of them, has been giving the 
much needed stimulus and confidence to the 
people, to enter the unexploiod regions of business 
enterprise. The lecent great war, again, has 
shown-up, to our cost, tlie necessity of woiking 
up our own resouices. To realise what a field 
for industrial expansion lies before us, 1 hav'e but 
to quote the words of an Englishoian, who in 

sumari.sing Indian Industrial piospccts, .snjs_ 

“The cotton and jute manufactures,’ alioady 
conducted on a laigo scale, offer scope for further 
development, .sug.ar and tobacco ai-e pioduced in 
large quantities, but both require the application 
of the latest scientific processes of cultivation and 
manufacture Oil sefds might be crushed in 
India, instead of being exported while cotton 
seeds, as yet imperfccll> utilised, can be turned to 
good account. Bides and skins, now largely ex¬ 
ported raw, might be more liirgol> turned and 
di eased in In^ia. Again the woollen and silken 
fabrics DinnufacfuiTd in India are mostly coarse 
fabrics and theie is scoi>e for the production of 
finer goods. Although railwH^s nmke th.h own 
rolling stock, they have to inipoit wheels and axles 
tyres, and other iron works. At present steel is 
manufactured on a very small scale,and the number 
of iron foundiies and machine shops although in¬ 
creasing, IS capable of far greater expansion. 
Machinery and n.achine tools have for the most 
part to be imprrted MilHons’of agnciilturists and 
artisHns use rudo tools which might he replaced 
by similar articles, (hat are more duiable and of 
better make. In>pio\od oil presses and hand- 
looms should find a profitable market. Paper 
mills and flourmills might be established in 
greater numbers. There are openings also for 
the manufacture of sewing machines, fire works 
ropes, boots and shoes, saddlery, harness, clocks’ 
watches, alnzirine and aniline dyes, electrical 
appliances, glass and glasswaie, teachests gloves 
rice-starch, watches, lamps, candle, soap, linen’ 
hardware and cutlery.” ’ 



THE AFGHAN IREATY 

BY “ AN INDIAN PUBLICIST.” 


HE news of the conclusion of pence with 
Af^hanislin will surely cause widespieid 
satibtHctioii all over the countrv. Oui lea¬ 
ders are sulliciently acqunintod with tho 
cauiiea and events ot the piesent war and will find 
it easy to examine if the tcinih aie such as will 
pre'-ent Afghmustun fiom Kivingnn\ m< le tiouhV 
in the futme. The t«inis me le isot nhlc and 
AfghanistHU can hive no ciuvo tor coin|‘l.iint 
agmnst the Biitiah OoMiiinicnt 

One notable featuie of tlie tieaty is the with¬ 
drawal of the piivilcge enjoyed by Afghanistan 
of importing aims and aniniunition through 
India. This conce-ssion was gian'cd duiing the 
time of Abdui Knhinan with a view to enable 
the Amir to inaintHin an efficient an't well equip 
^>ed aimy which would not muiely allow 
him to keep under pioper coitiolhis tnihulf'nt 
subjects but also stem the tide <t Kussisin 
advame towards India by keeping the enemy at 

bay till the British fcicis to(k tjic field So 

long as there was no doubt jcgaiding tho fulfil¬ 
ment of these two considerntioi s, the Amir 
was permitted to enjoy the privilege But once 
that privilege has been abused, as has bten tho 
casein the present war, and those arus and 
ammunition have bten employed without any 
provocation at all ogainst tho Biitisb powei, 
there is every reason for tho British Goveinruent 
to withdraw the long enjoyed privilege. More¬ 
over, Afghanistan is now sufficiently strong and 
any moro accession to her military strength will 
certainly prove hnimful to our interests. No one 
need fear, for nothing but good will result from 
this course. 

Another feature of the treaty which will be 
welcomed in nil quarters is that nlating to the 
grant of subsidy. Employing the pretext of the 
bogey of Russian invasion HabiliuUab bad suc¬ 
ceeded in raising the figure to 18 lakhs Now the 
peace treaty, in addition to the withdinwal of the 
^nt to the present Amir confiKates the arrears 
of subsidy due to the late Aniir No objection 
could be raised for the subsidy so lor^gns it served 
the purpose of keeping Afghanistan as a mere 
buffer state. When this pm poee violated and 

attempts are made to give trruble to tie very 


power which pays her, the subsidy has been 
rigbtly withdrawn. Moreover, our subsidy to 
Afghanistan was necessary as long as therfi was 
a strong ruler on the throne maintaining supreme 
authority. Events that have happened since the 
death of Utibibullah go to prove the aorifrnrv 
The iistonisliirig speech of tlie Chief Afgfmn Envoy 
at the pt-iic>' Coideicncc wi.s nur quite in ketping 
with tho pD-ition of Afghanistiir. us a buffer state 
and showed u'ter disregard of the good motives 
that, have actuated British policy towards 
Afgbainstin. 

While accepting the Indo Afghan frontier 
arrived at by the Durand Agreement, the tieaty 
proposes the appointmont of a British Boundary 
Commisbion to lie entiuited with the task of 
demarcating the undeniaicated portion of the 
f 1 ontier line w« st < f tho K hy her If outposts are 
erected niui g the lii.e to be settled it is hoped, the 
settlenient of the fine will put an end to all 
prospects enjoyed now’ by the tribes on this bor¬ 
der of invading the Biitiah teiiitury and running 
away into the Afghan territniy evading punish¬ 
ment. In doing this great care aiiould betaken. 
The fact that the occupation and adniinistration 
of independent teriitory light up 'to the Durrand 
line at all points will entail on India military and 
financial burdens should be carefully borne in 
mind. 

a 

In concluding thia treaty Sir Hamilton Grant 
has accomplished a difficult and delicate task 
with great success. He has really succeeded in 
concluding n treaty of peace which makes clear to 
Afghanistan 'that India needs of her nothing fur¬ 
ther than the peaceful relations of a peaceful 
neighbour, and that if Afghanistan needs more of 
India, se economically and in almost every other 
way Afghunistan undoubtedly d<<es, she must 
prove by a six motiths* probatioti that she is 
worthy to receive it and must ask for it as a 
favour and not as a tight ’ Every one will join in 
‘ the hope expressed by His Excellency the Viceroy 
" that ‘ tliia treaty will be the prelude to a treaty 
in due course, which will once more draw cloeer 
the bonds of friendship between these two old 
friends and neighbours,’ 
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early everyone who epeaks or writes 
about human consutoption of intoxiouting 
liquor feels bound to express an opinion 
one way or another. But how far tliat 
opinion is based upon sound reasoning or is 
founded on the mere unronsoious prejiidioo of 
up bringing, it is diflfioult to say. However, 
everyone has been so anxious to cling to one’s own 
view of tlft matter that tlio woil<l is now nicae ui 
less ^harply divided itilo two oppo.site c'itii}i'. 
Alchohul, .U'cording to one group, is .-ui unmiti¬ 
gated evil, whoso consumption might to be emii- 
plftolv oraiUc.ited from society ; and .•iccnidit'g tf' 
the other, it i- no evil at all unh-ss n'e*! in ; i- 
evil manner or for an evil piirj«)se. Alcholvit 
has, in common witli almost anv otlicr drug, tlie 
possihilitioK of emsing mischief when mis us<‘.l 
Tl\e holders of these views aie the {‘xtremist-. 
anil between them are tlie men of rnoihoate 
opinion who in ly be cilled the resf,iiclioiii.'r'. 
According to th<> l.^tti-r, as Alchohul contiins 
groatei pu-isibilitics of misuse tlian any other 
coiinnodity, its use mast be rcstiicted but n )t 
prohibited. 

The controversy between tcelntfillers ivi'd 
drinkei'.s has long raged in England wheie neithci 
party convinced the other Pei haps it was too 
mueii to hojxj that people who hold such contrary 
views could even bo reconciled, especially wlien 
the matter in dispute is one in respect of which 
the absolute truth is so didicuU to discover. The 
recently appointed ‘ committee of tho Bnti*-h 
Coytral Contiol Board of Liipior Ti'atlic ’ however, 
has sot at rest controversy on some of the most 
Balieiit points in regard to the drink qnestion 
Its pronouncement may bn taken as the last word 
on the subject, of Alchohol, not only as emanating 
from a body censisting of some of the most, emi 
nenb doctors in England, but also as the consi¬ 
dered verd.i't of scientific men without prejudice. 

In disciissi' g the drink problem t^rr .sets of 
arguments haw been used, one deriving its fovco 
from Ethics and the other, partly from Biology 
and partly from Economics. There are thus, so 
to speak, two planes of nrguinont. The whole 
matter can be thrashed from a purely moral 
standpoint, or it may be considered ext-lusivtdy in 
its material bearing. 

Taking the first aspect first, it is pertinent to 
ask, Is drinking immoral ? There is nothing in 
drinking as such which our ethical standards 
6T 


condemn ; and religions which furnish the Kases 
for uior.il Laws almost uniformly I'egard it as 
unroprohenstble Chifstianity doe.s not condemn 
drink. The stork argument of Ohri.stian advocates 
of nlchoholic liquor is the example of Christ him¬ 
self when he converted water into wine at the 
marriage of Cina No doubt it has been explained 
by commentator'- that the wine wa-- not.an intoxi¬ 
cating beverago but only iinfermented gnipe juice. 
However that ma\ ho, tlie ('hiistian religion is 
not incompatible with drink. 

What dfie<- Hinduism say^ Tn ancient India, 
so far from drink being condemned, it received 
religious sanction to bo used at certain sacred 
ceremonies The alchoholic lir|uid extracted from 
tlic somn plant was for long the national diink of 
Vedic Tridia. Sinn’hirlv .I.ipan, the stronghold of 
Buddhism, ha.s the SAIvE. extracted from fer¬ 
mented lico for Ijer national liquor. In the 
(,>uran, it is true, we have a dctitiite pronounco- 
nient ag.xinst drink, perhaps for reasons of climate 
or on account of a social system whicli permits 
an oa-sy divoice. Howoi-er, the development of a 
large body of opinion against drink is very recent 
and is not founded on .any religious precept. 

History conclusively proves that all the active 
and enterprising peoples <if the world h.ave had 
some national diink or another. The ancient 
Greeks and Scandinavinn.v held drink very dear 
to their heart. The latter could not conceive of 
a heaven, n Valhalla without plenty of drink and 
perpetual fighting. The .lews, we are told in the 
Old Testament, were led from the thraldom in 
Egypt to a land of corn and trine. Beer has been 
as much the national drink of the ancient Egypt¬ 
ians and Romans as it is of nioilern Gemians. 

If we should dip into the stream of poetry 
among all nations that have contiibuted to the 
praise of drink we should arrive at no end. There 
aro only two things in the world which have 
evoked an unparalleled outflow of poetry and 
song, and they aro Love and Liquor. 

Far from being con.'-idcred a sin, drink has 
from time immemorinl held a highly' estimable 
and important place in the development of 
national character. It seems to bare furnished 
the foundation for the energy and activity, the 
cheerfulness and courage in the face of unknown 
dangers, for which the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, the Danes and the Normans are so 
remarkable. 
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The modern .sentiment on the drink question 
is largely due to economic causes. The days of 
chivalry and of heroic deeds have irrevocably gone, 
end with them drink also. The world has grown 
more sober, more orderly, Life has become a 
science. "When population was sparse and there 
was plenty to eat and drink the outlook on life 
was different. It was conceived in those good 
old days as a happv-go lucky sort of existence; 
but now life is business, the romance has been 
shorn out of it. With the increase of population 
and the keonTicsa of the struggle for existence the 
evils of drink have been steadily growing more 
pronounced The more formidable the evils 
became the more drastic were the restiiotive 
measures demanded. Temperance Associations 
on a voluntary basis have had their day. The 
United States of America has been the first to 
find the old method wanting and to adopt 
compulsory prohibition. 

The ethical basis of prohibiti«)n. however, does 
not seem to be hatisfactory. Alchohol is not an 
unmixpil evil; and as Selden said, it is not drink¬ 
ing that is to be blamed but the excess. Besides, 
there is always a .sou' of good in things evil The 
question whether nlchohol ha«l any food value has 
been answered in the affirmative by the recent 
‘committee of the Control Board of Britain.’ 
The roison itHre. of Piohihition seeuis to be this, 
that as the evil effects of drink are considerably 
more than the good, tt.s consumption must be 
stopped. The idea of prescribing to one’s fellow- 
men what they shall aat and what they shall 
drink is not .a delectable one. It mititAtes against 
our conception of common liberty. But the late 
war has had the effect of considerably modifying 
our ido.is of liberty. Wo have grown accustomed 
to restrictions on all sides without a murmur. 
One of the most democratic of countries, the 
United State® of America would not have become 
‘ dry ’ so mitatulou«ily soon if her people had not 
passed through the mill of war restrictions. Our 
sense of freedom, however, has not died out; it 
is onlv held in abeyance by the force of unique 
circumstances. No people can be coerced into 
teetotalUsm unless the majority felt the restric¬ 
tion to t>e good. The economic and the moral 
well-being of communities i« thought to be 
jeopardised under the rule of Bacchus. 

Tbo consumption of alchohol has n direct bear- « 
iiig on man both as a producer and as a main¬ 
tainor of a family. Production in Economics has 
a very wide significance. It includes practically 
every kind of .service which yields utility. Men 
in any sort of useful occupation, therefore, are 


producers. The Board of Directors of certain 
American railways, before the United States 
became dry by legislation, refused to take in 
men who were addicted to liquor, no matter in 
what quantity. The reason then given was that 
the lives of so many passengers could not be 
entrusted to the care of employees who may not 
be perfectly sober. It is needless to comment 
upon the effect of alchohol upon family happiness 
and the upbringing of children. 

The supreme object of a State is to facilitate 
the growth of a healthy and prosperoucv.people. If 
drink did not further this object, if it held possi¬ 
bilities of impoverishing a not inconsiderable 
section of the community, why, then, it must go. 
So it has in America and so it will, we hope, in 
India very soon. The bill it is hoped will shortly 
be introduced in the Imperial I^egislative Council 
which would make it unlawful for anyone in 
British India to manufacture, import or sell 
liquor. Already the small state of Bhavanagar 
is leading the van of prohibition ; and there is not 
the slightest doubt that an overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of the people are in sympathy with the idea 
of a * dry ’ India. The question is not, therefore, 
fraught with so much difficulty here ns in the 
West. There the people are asked to forego 
something to which they have got accustom^, 
here the bulk of the population need give up 
nothing, for they have got accustomed to nothing. 
They have only to pass a measure which would 
make it impossible for a minoritj^ among them¬ 
selves to spend in drink the money which would 
otherwise get the increase of their material com¬ 
fort. The problem, we repeat, is simple in this 
land, if tho people’s wishes alone were consulted. 

There aro however, other considerations. To 
a vast majority of Europeans resident in India 
drink has become almost a necessity. They never 
have any views about it except that it is 
honourable and that good breeding demands it. 
They have been used to it in their homeland 
where the sentiment is somewhat disparaging to 
the man who cauDot stand a little drink. But 
there are hardly two hundred thousand Europeans 
in India including the soldiers, and in a popula¬ 
tion of 315 millions they should not count. It 
should be easy to exempt them from the operation 
of the propos^ Act. There are a few others, 
however, of European extraction whose case is 
somewhat on a different footing. The majority 
of these Anglo-Indians earn good incomes but are 
nevertbelees poor, and thriftless. If there is a 
single community for whom prohibition may be 
an assured boon it would be to this. 
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More formidable than these difficulties however, 
are likely to be political considerations. The 
abolition of liquor traffic would not only cause a 
fall in Britain’s export trade in that commodity 
but it would also make a big bole in the budget of 
the Indian Government. The excise revenue of 
the Government is now a little over £9 millions 
!i year with a tendency towards further iocreuse. 
Next to land revenue which produces about £22 
nitlliuDN the excise accounts for the largest sum. 
To give u]i this, espscislly at a time when the 
opium revenue of £4 millions is ex|.>ected to de¬ 
cline tojbhe vanishing point would bo too much to 
expect unless of course a coniponsating head of 
revenue is dis<'overed Excise again, like the salt 
duty, has the advanhxgo of being an indirect tax ; 
but considering the unpleasantness involved in 
collection and the largo staff of officials that it 
requires, it is perhaps not a very convenient suuice 
of revenue. 

It has sometimes been argued that the leten- 
tion of the excise and the import duties on ]i>]uoi' 
ilcts as a deterrent to excessive drinking. Rise in 
the incidence, however, has not been followed hy 
decrease of consumption in India. There has been 
a sniall but steady increase in the consumption of 
li<l nor in spite of recent enhancement. Resides, 
raising the Government’s demand, which means 
t-he same thing as laising the price of intoxicating 
drinks would have no perceptible eilect in these 
(lays of abnormal prices. The price of liquor 
would only be regarded as a particular instance of 
a general elevation of prices. Besides, when the 


people are not opposed to prohibition there is no 
meaning in preparing them for it by gradual 
restriction through high prices. 

Lastly it may be urged that the conlnliution to 
the excise revenue comes from precisely the class 
of people who could le.ist afford to pay it Who 
di inks in India ? Excluding the European and 
Anglo-Indian communities on*y tho richest .and 
the poorest classes drink. The great bulk of the 
middle class is either too piudcnt or ha\e too 
little means to do .so. The richer classes resort 
to costly foreign Hquois and these people may bo 
supposed to contribute in good propoition to our 
customs dutie.s on intoxiciints. Xi.e })uoioi cl.vsses 
consume countiy spirits and the oxcise fulls upon 
them. ^ Now “ country spirit is the main source 
of revenue and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors” * Out of about £10 
millions of revenue deiived from liquor more than 
£6 millions are paid by the pooiest in thc'hmd. 
It is true that the poor also must cuntribute their 
mite for the maintenance of Govcrnuicnt ; but 
this they amply do in paying the salt tax and 
other taxes on nccessaric.s. 

Abolition of Jiquoi traflic would' (on^rihute to 
tho prosperity of our pooier classes mure than to 
any other. The Oovernment would no doubt lose 
much present revenuu but in the long run this 
loss would leally be compen.sated by the increased 
capacity of the people to bear tiixatiun. 
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J F the average reader of periodical literature 
in this country were asked what the most 
absorbing and important topic• 9 f public 
interest is, it is most likely that the answer 
would be ** politics.” This word has a wider and 
narrower application. It may be anything, educa¬ 
tional politics, medical politics, official politics, etc., 
or it is political politics, touching the administra¬ 
tion of the country and the ooustitution by which 
this administration is carried on. 

It wilt be agreed that human happiness is not 
Msentialiy governed by political freedom. 


Political subjection, or political autonomy, human 
ills are all of the same kind to .a greater or >maller 
extent in all nations, and the icujedy lies in 
social co-operation. Now social co operation is 
the real thing in the world. Political federation, 
unity or democracy isnm)th except when it is 
merely a name given to the force of social co¬ 
operation. “ Each nation gets tho Government 
it deeervesy The logical problem ts not to get 
the Government but to deserve to get it. To say 
that social co operation lias been thwarted by 
inadequate political privilege is the merest absiurd 
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excuse. Wbevo social co-opei*ation is perfect, 
political privilege is reduced to a mere i'unii. 
>Vhere it is iiieli'ective the profuuudest udvaiico 
of political form is a mouQtain bbouring to pro¬ 
duce a mouse. 

.iociai (Jo-operatiou is the natural democracy of 
human existence. The unit in social co-operation 
IS the individual. The linking in social co-opora- 
tiou IS perfect when there is a sense ol equality 
in the members. This sense of equality is irres¬ 
pective ol human inequalities of wealth, rank or 
learning. This House of equality is requisitioned 
only us essential to Social <Ju*opeiMtiun. The 
society as well as the individual, bunclit by this 
union and are enabled to prugres.s on all .sales of 
human weltaie. i'ho man who lives to himself 
IS a short sighted and immoral being. There is 
no absolute altruism demanded lu the inorul ideal. 
It is ultimately most benellciul to the individual 
bimsdlf. If a nation as a whole yearns for pro¬ 
gress, Its first business should be to p.iy uttentiun 
to the propagation of the must favourable princi¬ 
ples tor social co-operatioin What promotos 
social co-operation is an intense zual in tlic indi¬ 
vidual for justice, fair-play and truth. There are 
certain diUerences inevitable in social existence 
which are easily prone tu operate against the 
secuiing of this sense of justice, l.nr play and 
truth, DiU'urence of mateiial or other status, ol 
age, of sex and of race and caste are the piincipal 
elements atl'ecting the stiength ol social cu-opera- 
tion. The remedy foi this dillerences may bo 
broadly put down .is consisting of Courtesjk 
Chivalry and Cosmopolitanism, it is not claim^ 
that these words have been chosen with scientific 
precision. But with the paiticular specie] sigiii- 
hcaoces intended here the) may serve a certain 
ueefuloess. Courtesy has reference to the sinking 
of the ordinary dillereuces between individual 
and individual, of rank, position, etc, etc. We 
may add that dilierence of age is a seiiuus element 
in this country which courtesy should seek to 
remove. Courteey implies the true democracy of 
well-ordered society, it is based on the sense of 
fairness. Courtesy demands of the individual 
member of society not to arrogate to himself 
special importance as incidental to any particular 
rank, poaiuon, etc., he may occupy in life. The 
virtue of moral conduct is one touching all equally. 
All persons are entitled in social existence only to 
such regard as is due their social worth. Every 
man must depend on the worth of his utterances 
and actions directly for the regard that he expects 
to be shown towards himself by others. Keason 
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and justice are alone the proper basis of social 
existence. 

The word Chivalry has been used here to de¬ 
signate the sense of fairness and justice that has 
to be extended to the members of the other sects, 
A man arrogates to himself unwarrantable impor¬ 
tance because he occupies a certain station in life 
or because he is of older ago than others. Another 
pitfall for him is his tendency to disregar<j[ the 
claims of the other sex for fair treatment fiom 
him. lu modiavel times which originated tho 
notion of cbivalric bearing towards woman, there 
was an extravagance associated with it. *lt desig¬ 
nated not a sense of iairness but was extended, to 
a superstitions worship of tho fair sox which is 
certainly calculated to demoralise both the sexes, 
Bound social co-ojieratioii will re(]uiie that woman 
should be admitted into it in equal partnership 
with man. Unless this is done it is impossible 
to harmonise the social ideal with the domestic 
ideal whicn will mean an iusu{>eruble obstoulo in 
the way of all kinds of human prugi'ess. Art, 
education, sanitation and indeed eveiytiiing will 
depend tor progress on the harmonising of the 
home with society. 

The third element favourable to social co-opeia- 
tion is Cusmopoiitnuism. The sense of hiirness 
and justice intended to be signified by this word 
has special reference to the diUeiencc of race, 
creed and of religion. We have conceived of 
courtesy as nocossaiy to destroy peculiar 
dilferences between one individual .and another; 
of (Jhivairy ns remedying the possible diilerences 
by sex ; and cosmopolitanism will comprehend 
the extension of the sense of human fairness and 
justice to the widest extent. The true member 
of social co-operation will always be ready to 
admit the social equality of the individuals of 
other religions and of other castes and races, that 
dwell round him and come in daily contact with 
him. No man has a right to arrogate to himself 
a sense of superiority because of birth in a parti¬ 
cular religion, race or caste. Bocial Co operation, 
demand^ .tolerance. In social co-operation, it is 
the intrinsic worth of a man that should alone 
matter, and not the accident of his birth or up¬ 
bringing, Bocial co-operation demands not only 
tolerance of difference of religion and caste and race 
' but also the genius to sympathise mutually with 
' the different creed or caste or racial practice. In 
Bacon’s words, ** all states that are liberal of 
naturalization towards strangers are fit for 
empire.” 



Modem Western Ideas iii Ancient India 

BY 

Mr. hemantakumar sarkar, b. a., 

He’M'arch Sliulvnt, I^Oit-Gyaduah Department, University of Calcutta, 


Rightly has Sir John Seeley said :— 

••We aro not clevererthaii the Hindu: Our minds .ire 
not richer or larger than his. Wc cannot astonish 
him, as wo astonish tho b.irl><irian by putting before 
him idods that ho never dreamed of. He can match 
from hi8 poetry our sublimcst thoughts; even our 
scieuco perhaps has lew cuucoptioos that aro alto¬ 
gether novel to him." 

Mtiiy oftbertaui a wrong notion that Indians 
Achieved a high degree ot .success lu mattorn 
bjiocuf.itivo,-but ao tai as phjsicai sciences wore 
coucoriied they did very little. Nothing can be 
more wrong than this. Wo «]uote nt longtli 
Mr. Bai'clay Lewis Day—one of the most thought¬ 
ful writer.s of Lnglaud.—•“ From very early times 
the subtle minds of the Ai-^an thinkers delighted 
in contemplatiun and io solving various pioblenis 
of astronomy, geometry and matheinatics. They 
invented numerical signs among others the zero, 
Rs well as tho decimal system. Accuiding to 
JiU-sseii, theie is authentic record of thirteen 
early liiiulu astronomers and in the fourth 
century A. I), the Hindu Mathematician Arya- 
hhattfi, not only discovered that the earth 
rotates but calculated tho length of the oibits of 
the noaier planets and even the procession of the 
e(]uino.vo.s. Huuioiif points out tiiat tho thinkers 
ol ancient India knew pet tectly well tbut heat 
manifests itself not only as liie, hut os electricity 
and wind : they knew that weie Agui not 
already imprisoned in the wood, there would be 
no combustion ;—they knew that motion, which 
puts life into nature m the result of suiibeat, suu- 
hre* fire-heat, Agui. They saw that the vital 
energy of animals is iu proportion to their pai tici- 
pation of heat.” 

India's great contribution to tho world civili- 
s ition through her achievements in the field of 
ni.itbematicH, chemistry etc. is now known to all 
educated men. The sciences of surgery, phy¬ 
siology, anatomy, medicine also reached»a high 
degree of development in ancient India 

Many of the ideas contained in these have been 
distilled to ISurope through the Persians and the 
Arabians. Xo give only one concrete example. 
European surgery has borrowed the operation of 
rhinoplasty, or the formation of artificial noses, 
from India. The chemical process of sublimation 
was first invented by Nagarjuna the great Indian 
Chemist. Apart fi^om these, the scienulic theories 
which have startled the modern world may be 


traced back in a more or less modified form to 
ancient India. We have in Vishnupurana, a 
glimpse of the epoch-making evolution theory 
which is now being applied in every department 
of tliougbt. 

The m6.ining of the vei-aeiin the Vishnupurana 
runs thus: — 

‘ Before we .ire born aa moii. we are to p.iss 
through various births—first we arc born as standinc 
forms of hfe such as plants, then as aoujtic animals 
(such as ti.sh), then as amphibiala (such as tortoise) 
then .IS, birds .ind beasts and lastly as monkeys and 
from monkeys we are born as men.’ 

This theory of evolution can be traced in the 
Av.itaruvaiia of the Hindus. The order is as 
follows—fiab (living in water), Tortoise (living in 
water and on land), Boar (living mainly on land 
though fond of water). Man-lion (faalf-man half- 
beast). Dwarf (the small man), Piir.ishur.im (the 
primitive man engaged in fighting), Balarama 
(the Agricultural man), Raraachandra (the deve¬ 
loped m.m and the head of a settled civilised 
community), Srikrishna (the Political man), 
Buddha (the man who has merged his self in 
others, tho ideal of altiuism incarnate). 

This succession list of Avataras gives us in a 
nutshell the evolution of man from the lowest 
forni of unimnl life. 

Tho ideas of Hindu Sbastras sometimes seem 
absurd to modern minds. But from the above 
it has been seen that with all their grotesqueness 
they contain germs of truth. This will be made 
more clear from tho next instance. 

The Shostrns say that tho Sun and its Planets 
make one Solar World which is called Brahmanda 
and that there is an infinite number of these 
worlds in the space. From some of the Hindu 
books hints may also be gathered as to how Planets 
move round the Sun and how a number of such 
Solar systems moi^e round a greater one and so on. 
In the middle of all this is an eternal efi'ulgent 
glow in the form of something like a lotus. This 
old Hindu theory is now being supported by tbe 
astronomical researches of Mr. Spencer Jonee of 
the Royal observatory at Greenwich. Let us 
place before our leaders what has been said about 
his discoveries—it is an awe-inspiiing conception 
—that our Solar system has as its centre an im¬ 
mense Sun many thousands of times larger than* 
our immediate Sun and that this is surrounded by 
millions of other Suns of many sizes, the whole 
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vast group formiog the nucleus of a spiral nebula 
with the mightj spiral arms coiling about us as 
the Milky way. 

Yet the discovered facts impressively arrayed 
by H. Spencer Jones euggest not only so much 
but that this immense system is only one island 
universe—perhaps a comparatively small one— 
among thousands or millions of other island uni¬ 
verses in space And still we marvel at the 
magnitude of human works and the hugeness of 
the dust-speck commotion of agonised Europe ! 

Though a digression, it will not be quite out of 
place to note here that Dr. J. C. Bose’s theory of 
Plant Life may be found in the Mababbarata, 
Manusahita and other old books of the Hindus, 
ill a crude form. In one place Hanu expressly 
sr.ateB: The plants feel'pleasure and pain and 

they are also possessed of inner consciousness.” 

,Now we shall turn to the world of Politics. 
The principles of Mocbiavelli and Bismark are all 
to be found in the old Hindu-books—such os the 
Mahabharata, Manusamfaita, Cfaanakya’s Art of 
Government, etc. The theory of social contract 
was not unkndwn to the ancient Hindus. And 
according to no less an authority than Prof. D. B. 
Bhandurkar the Hindu theory was even superior 
ill some respects to that of Hobbes, Locke and 
Rousseau. 

Most people are not aware that ' the cradle of 
democracy lies in the Jap of India’s ancient civili¬ 
sation ’. Indian ideas a^ut any public institution 
are saturated through and through with demo¬ 
cratic ideals.* 

Quoting from nine books covering a period of 
more than a thousand years from the 5th 
century before Christ, Professor Balkrishna in a 
very learned and illuminating article—"Inter¬ 
national Law in Ancient India ” thus says in 
oonclusion—" Hence it is as clear as daylight that 
the Indians were preceded by no nation on earth 
for laying down humane rules for minimising the 
evils of unavoidable wars, though surround^ on 
all sides by nations of antipodal customs they 
evolved a b^y of laws in oonsonanoe with thrir 
own conceptions of justice and humanity.” 

Kow we shall deal with some miscellaneons 
points and conclude our essay. The idea of otga* 
Diced charity in the form of sending missions to 
enlighten the people and of establishing churches 
and hospitals, was &rst given a tangible shape on*^ 
a grand scale by the immortal Emperor Asoka of' 
the third century B. C. 

* See my article on “King Demos in Anoleot sad 

disval ladle ” Indian EfCMw. Msy 1919. H.S. 


The spirit of free thinking and the independ¬ 
ence of the individual, which greatly characteiises 
the modern age, are not to be wanting in old 
India. We all know the boldness of thought of 
the Chorvaka School of Philosophy. The Lord 
Buddha who has given mankind a world religion 
says— 

'* Do not beiieve in traditions simply because they 
have been handed down for generations, nor in any¬ 
thing which is rumoured or spoken of by 'many or 
because the written statement of some old sage is pro¬ 
duced. Do not believe in that as trulh simply because 
you have been attached to it by habit. But after ob¬ 
servation and analysis and when the thiifg agrees with 
reason and is conducive to the good and ^nsfit of all, 
then accept it and live up to it.” 

From these few instances we can, therefore, 
safely conclude that our ancient forefathers were 
DO mere dreamers always engaged in absurd spe¬ 
culations. On the contrary, they developed a 
unique praefeieal eiviliaation which has yet much 
to teach the modem world. 


LINES WRITTEN IN THE 
INDIAN OCEAN. 

The mystic stillness of the evening tide 

Has hushed to silence nature’s every breath, 

And all creation’s splendour, vast and wide. 

Is wrapped in quietness, calm as peaceful death. 

A lonely sea-bird, swift, on tireless wing, 

Still skims the dark'ning sea with graceful sweep'^ 

The music of the waters murmuring 
Is all that breaks the quiet of the deep. • 

The colours of the sunset, one by one, 

Are deep’ntng as they slowly fade from sight; 

Till all the fiery splendour of the sun 
Has yielded to the dusky shades of night. 

The evening star, the herald of the night. 

Whose timid beams the earth sought to embrace. 

Is lost amid the million points of light 
That deck the wondrous jrealms of endlsss space. 

And so the night wears on. till with the mom 
The twinkling stars fade slowly from the view, 

And nature's thousand voices greet the dawn, 

An d this our wondrous earth is born anew. 

—F. 0. B. in Chamb*r'9 Jonmalk 



INDO-ENGLISH VERSE 

BY PROF. P. SESHADRI. M. A. 

The Benares Hindu University, 

■ ;o; 


J N the literary renaiseaoce that is being wit¬ 
nessed round us to-day in India the first 
place must indeed be assigned to the achieve¬ 
ments in the various vernaculars of the country 
but the work of a small band of writers who have 
sought expression in English cannot also be 
ignored. Koglieh literature has long ceased to 
oontentf with its narrow island-home in the 
Xortji-West, but extending over an empire whose 
“ broad roots cool beneath the sea and whose 
branches sweep the world,” it is now levying its 
contributions from the more spacious areas of 
inspiration. Among tbe new little rills that are 
tickling towards the main current is one from 
India and its future possibilities must be of absorb¬ 
ing interest not only to Indians but to all those 
interested in English literature. And here are as 
many as four volumes among a single season’s 
publications relating to this subject. 

The early introduction of the study of the 
English languiige into tbe province, the agility 
and quickness of the Bengali intellect and its 
pronounced artistic tendencies would seem to he 
responsible for the extent of Bengali activities in 
English poetry. Mr. T. D. Dunn is well-known 
as an enthusiastic student of Anglo-Indian 
literature and the Indian public will be grateful 
to him for this Bengali Book of English Verse 
which is enriched by a brief foreword by 
Rabindranath Tagore and got up as a very at¬ 
tractive volume. All the prominent Bengali 
writers of English verse are there, from Michael 
Ma^husudan Dutt, a singer of real poetic inspira¬ 
tion who has won for himself an undying reputa¬ 
tion in the Bengali language, to Mrs. Sarojini 
Koiilu who is happily in our midst regaling us 
with her delicious lyrics of Love and Beauty, 
including Toru Dutt that " fragile blossoms 
exotic song ” to whom as Mr. Edmund Oosse has 
said the history of English literature miuAdevote 
a page, and also lesser writers like the numerous 
members of the Dutt family, Kashiprasad Ghosh, 
Ram Sbarma and others. Mr. Dunn has dis¬ 
charged his work with care and devotion and 
special credit is due to him when one remembers 
the difficulties under which he has had to labour, 
tbe in-accessibility of the work of the obscurer 
writers, the occasional presence of too many 
Indian details and the somewhat low standard of 
poetic merit. 


*'There are oertain things,” said LaBruyere “in 
which mediocrity is not to be endured such os 
poetry, music, painting and public speaking.” 
In the special circumstances in which Indo- 
EogUsb verse baa been written, it will however 
not be easy for the compiler of an anthology to 
enforce a rigorous standard of poetic excellence. 
It was inevitable that Mr. Dunn should have had 
to acknowledge with regard to these writers; 
“ To the student of Indian educational history 
their work must be of abiding interest; but in 
the larger world of literature, it can hold no 
distinctive place”; but‘we are afraid he has at 
the same time been somewhat too indulgent in 
editorial discretion and allowed pieces which 
should either have been excluded altogether 
or included in smaller number only as curious 
specimens. Toru Dutt and Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu should have been in greater evidence 
as their work is head and shoulders above 
that of the others in the volume and then 
to attempt a Bengali Book of English Verse 
without a representation of Rabindranath Tagoie 
is to play Uamlet without tbe Piince of Den¬ 
mark—we write with perfect consciousness of 
the fact that tbe English translations are rot in 
metre but are only “ prose lyrics.” Prof. Mnn- 
mohan Ghose of the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
IS an accomplished writer of English verse with a 
fine classical flavour about him and especially 
those who know his contributions to the 
Primavera of his Oxford days, in which he 
collaborated with Stepheu Phillips, Laurence 
Binyon and others will not grudge tbe inclusion 
of some pieces by him, but bis brother Aurobinda 
Qhose has the more gifted poetic utteinnce as is 
shown by his brilliant translation of Kalidasa’s 
Vikramorvaai^a and his small volume of 
lyrics, Ahana and other poems. The Fact 
that he is now a political refugee in Pondi¬ 
cherry should not lessen the value of , his 
literary work—to the extent of excluding him 
altogether from a Bengali Book of Englieh vert-e; 

* The Bengali Book of English re> se :-~8eleoted by 
T. D. Dunn (Longmans). 

Harp of Heart -A. 8. Bbandarkar (Poet Lore Oo.). 

Krishna's Flute and other Poems :—N. V. Thadani 
(Longmans). 

Poetical Works of Ram Sharma Ed. by D. 0. 
Mullick (P. K. Mullick). 
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Ife was only the other day that this writer had 
ocoaeion to reHew elsewhere an Indian writers 
yeree hailiniif from America, the Denisd by 
Vasudev which thiobbed with life and passion, if 
it was somewhat loose in structure and form. 
But Mr. A. S. Bhandarkar's Harp of tint Ihart 
which is also from the Poet Lore^ Company of 
Boston, is diHtincfcly superior to it in merit and 
is one of the best books of English verse produced 
by Indians in recent years. In spite of the 
production of the volume in America there are 
not the signs of looseness and unconventionality 
of expression which have often marred literature 
on that continent, and the verses satisfy even a 
scrupulous literary conscience. The poet is hound 
to draw widespread attention to his work in the 
years to come, as one may see by the high level 
of poetic excellence which has been re.sched here. 
Whether he calls on the spirit of Shelley : 

Sweet minstrel thou that cleared ethcrial climos 
On aerial wings of Song still soaring high 
In rapture like thy lark. 

or allows his imagination to wander forth to the 
land of his birth thinking of ‘he fntiiilinr temple- 
bells he has heard in his childhood : 

How sweet these bells were wont to ring 
That DOW bright days of childhood bring 
To memory dear 
A heart grown sere 
When faith was love for o'er to cling. 

• * * 

How oalm on light melodious wings 
I sailed to Heaven's ambrosial springs, 

And saw pure streams, 

In silver beams. 

When angels sang on floral swings. 

it is the beginning of a genuine poetic inspiration 
whose fuller utterances will be awaited with 
interest. 

Lord Krishna preaching his lofty message of 
action to Arjuna on the field of Kurnkshetrn is a 
subject of no ordinary inspii-ation,' but at least 
Mr. Tbadani’s Krithna’s Flute arid Other Poe-ms 

does not do any justice to it. It is too didactic 

and diffuse and has not the concentration neces¬ 
sary for poetic passion and energy. It was an 
excellent idea to have chosen the Spenserian 
Stanza for the expression of the thoughts but it 
has not been used to any effect. Of the remain* 
Jpg poems the most prominent is I'ntt but the' 
idealisation of the sacrifices in it is not enough 
compensation for the gruesomeness of the tragedy. 
It is with a sense of relief that one comes ncross 
such really good lines as— 


The breeze was whispering to her wares 
In rippling music; and the twilight lores 
Of earth and heaven, and radiant smiles of ere, 

In purple passion on her waters shone 

but they are unfortunately almost negligible in 
number. 

Indian renders of the last gonerstion were very 
familiar with the poems of Nabo Kissen Ghose 
who usually wrote under the rutm-de-plume of 
Ram Shantia. During his long life extending 
from 1837 to 1918, he wrote a large quantity of 
verse of varying degrees of merit coveting almost 
every subject under the sun. With aft extensive 
command of poetic vocabulary and considerable 
freedom of versification his poems nlwa> a command 
interest, though the topical nature <»f some of 
them and the apparent hurry of a few others 
detract fiom their permanence and value. Ram 
Shartna is keenly .«usceptiblr to the now elements 
of progress in India and the general outlook of 
his poems is fiiirly buoyant, though there is an 
occasional note of pessimism ns in his address 
To The Men of India : 

Where are old manners, kindly foclings goneV 
Those churitiea. which gr.iced the cot and hall - 
That simple faith, which saw but God in all. 

And led to light and love - wlicre nri- thy flown? 
However much one inny he conscious of the many 
short comings observed in the work of these ns 
well as other Indiun writers of English verse, one 
is hound to agree with the hope about the future 
of Indin-Ef'glish song express* d by Pabindranath 
Tagore in the foreword to the first of the series 
of volumes reviewed here • “ If has a future, for 
it is quickened with life and it carries within 
itself a hope that ore day it will become a great 
channel for communication of ideas between the 
.idventurous West and the East of immemorial 
tranquillity." 


SOME INDO.ENGLISH POETS. 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE; A sketch of 
his life and works. Price As. 4. 

BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTER.II: A sketch 
of bis^ife and works. Price As. 4. 

MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN DUTT ; A sketch of 
his life and works. Price As. 4. 

TORU DUTT: A sketch of her life and works. 
Price As 4. 

MRS. SAROJINI NAIDU : A sketch of her life 
and works. Price As. 4. 

BIR EDWIN ARNOLD: A sketch of his life and 
works. Price As. 4. 


G.A. Natesan&Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras, 



PAUPER PROBTEM TN MADRAS 

By R. SURYANAKAYANA KAU, b.a. 

\0f the i^errtnte of IvHa Siociettf \ 


“ I gave a beggar from my Iittlo ^Inre 
Of well-earned gold. He spent tbe shiniiig ori' 
And came again and yot <igaiii sliU cold 
And hungry as before." 

YERYONE interested in the pri^’p-s .-u d 
development of the City of .\T ith.i-. will 
easily recognise tli.it oi tiie iii.iriv sociil 
evils that vitally aHoct oviv civic w« If o'c, 
the problem of pauperism b «h bccouii- so -crioiis 
that it can no longer be igiuncd Whctlim- 
like it or net, it is in its voiy uiline to icinind 
us often of its oxisten*-'- T'lo <.bj ct .'f tlii- 
nrticld is to call attention to tlic ini[i -C iru< rif the 
subject ill the hope that the public md ^bc 
i'.overnrni’nt may be made to io.i!in» tiieii it"- 
ponsibility in the matter and do\isp in 1 

means for solv’ing it on right lin.)-. It uouhl cm 
tainly ho worthy of our City to make-i i nni'- 
■ittempts in this diiection. 

It is simjily fiitilo to •ttt“iup* \* \ 
dclJhition of tho word ‘pauper' fti*- (M.ongh 
for our purpose to re(Ogni-.o tlmt a p.ii pi^r i^ 
one who has no vi.sible mi mv ol Kub-istoiici* imt 
depend-v for his livelihood on chaiity, oithi i 
public or piiv.rto. Following this contpteheiisivo 
definition, p.iupers in Maih.is may be divith d into 
four classes. The first cla'^s nminly imi'-ists of 
religious mendicants, who up{>ea! to the relii'ious 
fliiHceptibilities of the people to got theii liiing. 
Though this cl.iSb is by no laoans l uge in tliis 
City, its existence cannot altogether be left out of 
account. Next come the able bodied persons r\ho 
have for no reason at all, taken to the going 
profession of begging. As will bo presently 
shown, it is in dealing with tliis cUssof bcggirs 
that^gi'eat ditficulty will be experienced. The third 
claps is comprised of the really needy, who either 
due to old age or some bodily infirmity me not in 
a position to work for tlieir bread. Under this 
class, per-.ons suUering fioin loathsome diseasc.> 
such as leprosy cm also bo grouped. The last hut 
not the lea";! in importance is the class of child 
begg.rra who aro mostly ti’riined up in th^/irt of 
begging by the'r unscrupulou.^ parents (or gum- 
dians). 

Before attempting to suggest tl.e possihlc 
remedies for stamping out tliis pwniciou.s evil, 
we feel it necessary to lefer briefly to a few 
circumstances that have directly or indirectly 
contiibuted to its growth. There is no denying 
tbe fact that tbe beggar population in this city 
has increased to an alarming extent. The now 
circumstances that have in general arisen owing 
o economic competition, and ‘ the breaking-up of 


the Joint hiuiily system and tho decrease of 
conuuun i! spirit,’ are largely responsible for thia 
deploriVjh* st-xto of allaiis. Besides weshoiild not 
f.xil to t.ikc iioto of the fact that misdirected 
<-hiritv, however well intentioned it may be, 
ofiers direct oncoui igement and perpetuates the 
evil. The jirisent insufficient control exercised 
by tho Pol oe and tho utter inadi qxmey of the 
powei a coiifeired on tho Wauistrates, have also to 
s.iiiio b gM'o pi’i'iiiit.ted tho evil to gu unchecked. 

Htudoiit*. of'•ociologv in this coiintrv suggest 
two xv.xys for nu.luting puiperism. Mere legis- 
' lU' 11 investing Ihe M.igistracy with niore powers, 
ind pi ovidiog for tho adequate su|>ervi8ion by 
tl.e PoliLO will not be of much avail. Far more 
imi'oi' lilt fh- ii legi^l.xtion is the org.anisation of a 
well condncti'd system of poor i-elief. It will,be 
I endily iidiuitted that to carry out this object the 
((I opeiatioM of the C'orpoi-ation .and the voluntary 
lielp of •irg'xni'ixtiors of public woikers will be 
:.ic illv »'t'‘-ded. The piinciples on which poor 
u'lii'f If. uoili'd in the eoiutiiesof the West 
«liould il o be c.irefullj borne in mind. To find 
suitibli ■-aipio) nu-iit for the able-boilied and 
mikvthoiii wiuk »‘veu if they are not willing to 
di' : to t.ike erne of tho aged and the infirm by 
ost iMishing spf’cial institutions; to do everything 
pnssihh- to woan the children away from baneful 
i'lHiiencps and to make proper airangements 
for llioir education and tiiiining them into 
good iiiid ii>-eful citizens; these are principles 
Imsed boti) an uiursl and economic grounds. 
“ The true '-ocrit of assisting the poor, is to make 
them agents in bettering their own condition but 
to supply tlicm, not with u temporary stimulus, 
blit with a permanent energy" (M’Culloch's 
Political Economy). 

It is higlily advisable for the pro.sont to leave 
the mendic.ant beggars alone without trying to 
bring them into the orbit of any penal law. But 
it behoves us all to remember often of the duty 
we owe to oiii-selves and the public in this mutter 
and Sparc no efforts to educate public opinion 
regarding the demoralising offeets of indUcrinii- 
nato charity. As regards the able-bodied vagrant, 
it is of tho utmost importance to tackle tho quee- 
tion of mieaiploymenfc before adopting any 
pnr.itivo measures. Labour bureaus on the model 
of the Employment Exchange in England should 
1)0 established wherever they are necessary to 
enable the unemployed to seek assistance in 
getting suitable employment. In this connection 
tbe suggestions of the Local Goveinment Com¬ 
mittee, on the Poor Law appended to their 
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Report puhli«hod torently by the Ministry of 
Reci'nstruction tnigUt be io.ici with advnntnge. 
After leeotnQifii'bn^ tiie iiirttitution of the ‘ Uu- 
omplo)iniat and Tt.dning Committee,' tlie Re¬ 
port pa\>: - 

“ WlieneviT an able-bodied man or woman applies 
for assistance on Oip RTOund that he or shots unem¬ 
ployed, the lirst sten should he to ascertain through 
the Employment ExcIi-miro whelher anv suitable 
employ nirnt is .iv.nlahle, and. if so, to endeavour 
to pl,nc the a[>i»liiMut m such employment. If, how¬ 
ever, tliere is ii'’\ ac.tnf y which the applicant can fill, 
or none which he c.m lill without training he should 
he givn .1 rc.ii oiiportimitv of traiuing which will 
(> ther improve Ins skill in his own trade or fit him to 
obtain emi'loyTnent in ,i new trade." 

It should boclc,.ily and d'sti'.ctlv undei-tood 
thitiiitin inovi'ion ill nh .i<- of flptorro’ioo 110 
ab'-eiit. It'siond of st.trting new niul Bpecial 
institutions 11 •'eTided for thi' jnirprpsp, existing 
institutions la.i) he avaihul tjf While, however, 
no cUbrt should he'•pin-d to nnko the ofT-’r of 
tr.iini'ig attr ctivo, it is rccogui-cd that powers 
will be 1 e d-d for dealing with prisons who refuse 
to ..ecip’’ Cii’ ti.iining or employnieiit that is 
offeird fo f •'ll! h’or such, ilio Detention Labour 
(lolonies on t'.e n ilel of Mcrxpla? in H-lginrn, 
and Witzvjl ill . '/. ilmd,should he e-tAVdished, 
The p.i\vci>- tli<f the Poll *e hi'vc under th** City 
Police Act 11 e sufficiently el »-‘ic Put for some 
rc.c-o'. >i “*'or ’ll'* P< M'-e h..ve n'd niidc full un« 
I'f ' lii-ii powi'i*-, u.d tlcvhid done so. no¬ 
thin'; iMi^iib'e would hive resulted without 
proper piovisioii foi tlie unemployed. After 
A'loptiiig the siiggo..'|.iris dotailcd above, the duty 
of the Police to eleai the streets of ill able bodied 
beggai- may be insisted upon, Tliia also iiny not 
he of much u«e if the powers of the magistraev 
lire not idequite S"ction 71 (xxi) says* 

WhoeviT bcRfi or .ipplies for alms or exposes or 
exbiliits any sores, aound%. bodily ailment or defor¬ 
mity with tho obiecl of exciting chanty or of 
c iriiiig alms "’-hall b" liable on conviction to fine 
II I exceeding It' •’iO. orl- imprisonment which may 
(>\r-'nd to one nu nth ‘ 

TtUi'H’oily tlie exso uf the-ubte-bnlied, it ie 
rie«-dlu-s to ub-^oi ve that tho piuii-hnient is not 
dctcirent. Noi- is the peiiod of detention in 
01.)| sutiicientlv longtoenible them to learn 
jiomcMit or ti.ide so that flioy could start an 
h mouMuIo li‘e on rdeise. So the Magistrates 
f-hoiilibe cmpowerel to inert-ise the period of 
di-tonlion lujdl so tint thny may learn soine 
uHcfiil art 01 tride. Hut instead of keeping suQh 
oil'endera in jail, we suggo«t th.it they should be 
com^iitted to I.ibnur (hilonics that we propose 
should bo o-t iblished This we consider as the 
mo .1 import int rsnriodial measure In these 


colonies, ‘ agricultuie and industries should be 
carried on, wages shouM be given, and the men 
should lie provided with every incentive for steady 
and rontintious labour,’ Gi-eat importance should 
he attiched to the personal influence of officers 
placed in clnrge of these colonies. The Magist,. 
rates miv also be empowered to deport idle 
able hodied huggirs to their native places on 
applintion by the Police. Such a provision in 
the ordin nice pis'-ed in Coy Ion in 1914 has worked 
so well tb.it wi* might copy with profit. 

It is but pi’opo! that tlio State should provide 
for the ng'*d .mil the infltm If the ‘ decrepitude 
or inability to ivoik is of temporary nature'it 
should be the endoaviiur of the State ‘torestore 
to health and enable the p.itient to regain the 
habit of self-support' In the case of those 
perinatietifly disabled, specinl institutions, such as 
the Rofngo in C.dcutt \ should he stirred. Ttia a 
hori ible‘•ight to see tluHe urifortunito persona 
station lliem elves it tuimwiv junctions, market 
pliK’e.<f, and other plico-^ of public resort, ‘exposing 
their infirmity to the pieving gaze, and rending 
the air with tiicir pitiful ciies ’ The efiect of 
such “cTiul exhibitions are not only morally 
harmful to tho young and old, who are compelled 
to witTii*'-" iImuu. conducitig aLo inevitably to , 
much indi'f! iniinntc chiiiity, but from a sanitarv 
point of view, contribute to the dissemination of 
vermin, disease and epidemics." So not merely 
in the iiiteiests of those suffering for their 
bl.vmoles.-s incapacity to earn their living, but in 
the iritercs's of public health at least, special 
pi'ovi.sioii should be made where these are taken 
proper enro of. This will put an end to the scope 
thit the r.'litives or interested parties of these at 
pre'-ent luve of exploiting the affliction of these 
pool cveitni-cs to their benefit. Colonies of 
the t.vjie of Epileptic Colonies in Germany 
and Engliud for tho mentally deficient, crip¬ 
ples etc., might be brought into existence. The 
application of the Section in the City Police Act 
already quoted without providing the necessary 
Refuges will work as a great hardship. No action 
unde,pthnt section should be contemplated before 
djsch-irging the duty that devolves on the State 
and the society 

It is a matter of common knowledge that what 
a greit nuisance the class of child beggars has 
becoin« to the public. OF course, most of these 
innocent children .ire sent out on their errand by 
unscrnpulnus parents or guardians who have 
become cillcns to all sense of decency and self- 
respect ft {•. widely believed that these do not 
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even scruple ‘to mnim or even blind the jHior 
cliildien under their chai'^o for tiiu }iiupubf>b of 
ln'gjfing profession.’ If these paronl*. and guard¬ 
ians behave in such a scanl.iious inaiiiicr, h< it 
n"t, the duty of tho Stsitr to rosaue tlioui fioui the 
cl iitcbes of buch vilo pei bons and take t-liein entirely 
under their protection ? This bl•Illg^ us to tlio 
qiichtion of child protection, and how far the 
State Wn be jus^ifioil in interfe)i->g with indi- 
vnHi.il liberty. No lover of fir<‘dom will deny 
tlie right to Govtiriiinent to take such ineusuie.s 
tlnit are calculated to prevont ilitidirn front 
hi-eoming idle vagihunds whose picbon'o is a 
inenace tO public sifety, arid l:i<ng ihetii tip in a 
iiiiinnor tlmt will ni.iko them a gie d national 
asset to the btate. Tiio Madras (Jliildren Bill is 
intended to iinot surli v.n-ca. Be<-tion 29 (1) (a) 
whjeh has been based on ncctioii hK (l)of tiie 
K: glish Ohildien Act of 1908, empowers the 
t'oni t to deal with chilil begg.irs undi r 1 1 jcai.s 
of age. Thu eKtablishinont of iiidu.-tiiil and 
refoimatory schools piopos^'d in tnis Hill i.s a 
stej) in the right diieetion. It ss earne* tly Jioped 
that tho Bill will soon lieenuio an Aet iiivesLing 
the Kovermiieiit and the volunfaiv oigk.rii«itions 
Mimi as tho Society lor tiio PioJection oi tJhihiun 
■ wi-li power to interfeu' with parenra! responsi- 
hiliDy in order to rescue )uut,liful beegii*, 

it lb hard1> pObsdile to estioiatc the imp .rtrint 
pait tho orgaiii.Mitioii of chriiit} plays in the 
solution of tho problem of pauperism. In this 
City, ub eifauwhero, there aio many chavituhlo 
organisatioiiH with large endowments. There are 
hIho some charitably disposed persons who spend 
large bums of money in giving doles. One fact 
which we cannot but, notice in regaid to these is 
thaW>ur chaii'y ib indiscriminate. It is the rule 
rather tho* an exception that ‘ tiio aMo-budied 
vagrant, who could work if he chose to or if he 
had to, gop.s merrily along getting more than 
enough,’ whilo ' the iulirui deetituto who ie 
perha|)b only forced to beg on account of his 
infirmity, often fails to secure for days at a 
stretch even a single morsel of food between his 
teeth.’ So the Government should appoint a 
Committee for the proper organisation of charity 
on which the representatives of nil charities 
should find a place and whose functions will bo 
to see that only deserving persons and inatitutions 
rec«ive support. But there are some charities 
the donors of which have ear-mniked their 
endowments for certain specific purposes. Great 
oare should be taken in meddling with these. 
This is a large question which can be safely left 
for the ooQsideratioQ of a Committee which we 


propose should gn into tin. wh-'lc ipicsthm of 
pauporibUi. Tho step.s th.'it .aie Len.j l.-kti. by 
the Collector of Ali.du.s to pr« p.-n .» hst of 
Charities will greatly facilit.ite the moiL ol micIi 
a Comoiittee and enable it to b.i'.c ii'- pvi'pu'-ulh 
with due care and c.iuii'<i' 

These are a few .''Uggehtioiib that we h.ivo 
ventured to put forw '.11 *1 foi the con.sidi ration of 
the public and the Govetnineiit It ib a natter 
for deep regret that th<' attiliidn aNMiinrd h^ tho 
Goveinuieiit ill i<gi>id t-> .t icbx.lnhoii movid by 
the Hon. Mr, T. Itangurhiiii at tl-c '•chbiim of 
the Council, recomuiending the ebtuldtbhuicnf of 
pauper asylums, was soii'cnh.it dt | pointing. 
Some chargoa have taken place in the Govtin- 
iiiont since then. At the head oi (he ailniinibtiii- 
tion we have Lord Willingdon wlmgave practical 
proofs of his solicitude fui tiiC welfaie of tho 
oppreKsed and the dibtiesi-od during hib eventiul 
btay ill a sister pi osidei cy. It ^v.l^ his Govem- 
uient that accepted, though iu a modil-t'd foiin, a 
resolution moved bj tho IJoii. Mr. P. C Sethna 
fur tho appointment of a non otlicinl ('> Uimitteo to 
consider the quebtion of piufissiornl hc^gai) in .*11 
its a'-pects. That Couiinittcc h.ib no*^ vet finibhtd 
its labours. It is not too much to h'jpc th it ilin 
Exeollency will evince bueh deep inteiebt in 
regaid to this problem in this pic.'-idency. 'ihe 
appointment of a mixed or wholly non otticial 
Committee to go into the whole question should 
be the first step and flu term.'- '-f rolerencc ot 
such a Ooinuiiiteo should not he i e.^iti icted to 
particular aspects of the (]ue«>tion. in thi.-i matter 
tho Corporation also Iimm a duty lo pcifoim—thut 
of urging its views on the ntfention ol tlicGov(vii- 
ment with a view to secure tho lofoiui needed, 
Mere provision for tho starting of pauper 
as}liimB by the Corporation in tho now City 
Municipal Act is not sufiiciont. Ihc question of 
funds is all important. What pioportion of the 
expenditure the Corpor.itioii should bear witlmut 
imposition of fresh taxes for this purpose, as that 
will considerably incre-ase tho existing buiden of 
taxation, is also a mattei that the ptopused 
Committee may well he asked to decide. What 
has been said of this City holds good in the case 
of the whole presidency. Though there is 
prevision in thw District Municipalities Act for 
aim houses, most of the uiunicipnlitics have not 
availed of it for want of fund.-*. So the scope of 
the enquiry of the proposed Committee may be 
extended to the problem as it affects tho whole 
presidency. We trust our prayer for a Commit¬ 
tee will be heeded. 



Reminiscences of Pandit Dayananda Saraswati 

by 

Mk. MOHINl MOHAN DUTTA. 

Betirnl }> ibordiikaiv Ji-ulijf, Cah uHa. 


the cold soasoi. of 1872 w i- vi‘«ited 

II by one of the greatest of iiili.i,- \t‘i>lluu- 

^ risbed in the latter half of the ninuteiMith 
centuiy. Pandit Dayananda Saiaswati ii.mie 

and fame had already preceded Inuj made his event¬ 
ful appearance in tho town of Uooglil^ in Novem¬ 
ber of that year. To the present wiiter it w.is .i, 
memorable day, when the venerable P.u.dit thou 
in the prime of bis manhood, lirst aevnstod him 
in bis simple and sonorous Sanskrit, 
had come and gone before him and some of them 
distinguished for their learning and pm.ty horn 
fertile land of Sanskrit scUohit'hip, the 
South of India, but none of them iii»peHod to 
him so good, genial and full of tho ralU of 
human kindness as this great min. 

1 have said that it was a memoralih' >1 1 > for 
me, for it w.i& the eve of the univu.ML) Eiiii .m*o 
Examination, at which 1 then in my tocn‘- -was 
going to appear the next day. It was Hic ov- n- 
ing of one of those glorious, clouillvs-., vunlit 
days in which Bengal so much abound- I'mler' a 
masonry pavilion from which a long llight of 
steps descended to the river Rli sgiiMthi, (tlie 
Hooghly river) on a raised pluttoi m sat the sago 
clad in bis saffron-colourcd robesimd his pagiee, 
also of the same coloui. 1 and two other bojs 
who wore out for u stroll were attracted tow.irds 
the pavilion by tlie ^ owds who wuic pressing 
into it, and the sigh wo bolield kej>t u.s spell¬ 
bound to the spot. 

As the shades of evening bcg.ni to dc pvn, the 
crowds that bad gathered melted away, but we 
then stood rooted within the ptvilion anti then it 
was that we attracted the notice of the P.uidit 
He signed to ur to come neai' lum and we 
went and aat by his side. Km sometime 
we lost all power of speech and then tho 
oldest amongst us—a i.xther saucy sor! of a boy, 
taunted him with tho Sanskrit adage picktd up 
from the Hitopadesha “ Nirasfca pid.ipa desha 
arondopi drama>ata.” Such an audacious address 
could not but raise a smile in the benignant face, 
of the Pandit, and it showed at once wh.it a, 
kindly heart be possessed, for he took the boy by 
his hand, made him sit next to himself and began 
a discourse upon his conduct in accents so sweet 
and gentle that the boy at once softened towards 
him and took the dust of his feet on his bead. 


Thus wc came to introduce ourselves to the 

P.iinht. 

Aitei some preliminary talk our conver- 
^dtiun drifted to our studies. One of the 
theme.s which lay upperuiost in our minds 
at the lime wa^ iinmoitality of the soul, 
of which we had lead in Addisqji’s Essay 
and ’v« took the opportunity to ask him to 
expliiii the subj*'ct to us. At our request bo 
deliveied a long <lisc'>i)".st' to >i- and it was at once 
so simple, eloquent and convincing that even with 
oiu impel b'Ct ku iwledgo ot Sanskrit we could in .a 
l.trge iti' I'liie, giasp the moaning of what he said 
arid '• rc .haply iniptes.^cd by it. The next four 
days 'V'M' 0 cupied with our examination, but 
busy and ore leeiipicd though we were, wc did not 
fail to pi\ u.iv Msi< .it least to the Pandit on ouch 
of tlieso d,.\'. O one of these days, we saw the 
late llev Lil lalnri Doy, then a professor of the 
Hooghly U ill.’ge n!id several Missionary gentlemen 
ongiged in dl{-tu.^sion with him on the 

niorits (-f the «'lin-tini ieligion, but wc were too 
young tlion to uiulerfitaml and appreciate the 
argunior.ts th it took plooe between them. Of one 
thing we nero convinced however, and that w’as 
that lie iheply iinpic.vscd bis audience by hi.- 
originaliry and eloquence and ^hc knowledge of 
Christian x-riptuies which he displayed. 1 had a 
testimoti) to tliN troiu tho Rev. Lnl Bchari Dey 
while .subsequently studying under him for the 
First Exuuination in Arts, although he charac¬ 
terized hi.s arguments as a tissue of falliicies. 
From (1 ly to day the crowds that visited the 
pandit bt'g.'in to innoose and at last some pandits 
from Riiattapalli a place noted in the annals of 
Bengal as a seat of Sanskrit learning—on the 
other shift of the tivei and the ordinarily sleepy 
town of Hooghly was before long in a ferment. 
Pandit Oop-dchandra Gupta, professor of Sanskrit, 
Hooghly (Johego and Bibu .Fadunath Bannerjee, 
Head Pandit ol the Colleg'.ate School w'ere among 
his visit'ii-f during these days and they both bear 
testimony to his great learning and knowledge of 
Shaiitrns. 

Tho normal condition of Hindu Society in Ben¬ 
gal is one of restfuluess and peace. No breath 
ever disturlm the face of the still waters. 
In the villiiges, as in most of the provin¬ 
cial towns, the family priest (purohit) and the 
spiritual guide (guru) have all their own way} 
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the piiest perforins the daily wur-sbip oi' the f.tini- 
]y idol, olhciateB at all rites and cci'ariiunies, while 
the spiritnul guide impertis the mantra or tJic for¬ 
mula of worship to the dibciple. Evci^thin^' goes 
on like clock-work, and the hoiisr h h’li umlor 
this double influence, ntid being llil)l^cll ignutani 
of the Shaetraa, is not disturbed by any obsiimtr 
questionings or Bcarchings of heart such ns an 
educ.^ed niriu might feel. 

No doubt, on occasions uf the gtctl nati >n.il 
festivals and in seasons of pilgrim igo, tiioru i 
little stit^ in the community, hut ordin nil), the 
Hindu house-holder pursues the ev< n tuimr <il l.i" 
ways iiiditlerent to what hrpnusts licyond tiio 
limits of liis own immediate ciirle. In 
of which I have been speaking, things nci'‘ even 
quieter, for the great arteries of coinuiuniratxm, 
the tiunk I'Kilwa}^ had not yot been consiiucU-d 
or only partially so, and there w.x.y no 1 ugu iniiiix 
of population fiom other putts of tin- ciinliy. 
Tho movement of the Biahmo Suiiaj, s! iitcd b) 
the great reformer, Kajah K-im Moinn Koy in 
1 S.'IO was the litst open uhalleiigo of Lh-' pi> vatlin,'.' 
system of w'oiship but neither tint movinmui* noi 
its subseqiu lit le-organi/atiori by M.shnislii vei • 
dra Nath T.igovo nor even the estanhsluneiit, of (In* 
Bbaratbarshi.i Jliuhmu Samaj in IhliG by Kf'-b'<b 
Chandra Sen did make much hraduiy to nc-*n 
the I'eople from their beti'*fs an<l usages. Tlio 
appearance of D.tynnanda Swaini ui.d the pn. ail¬ 
ing by him, a Hindu Saniiyasi, of iconuciastir doc- 
trineB therefore, fell like a bolt from the hhie 
among the people. The whole country siiU w.ts 
astir as it was never bafoie astir, .md n.ei. w.th 
any pretensions to the knowledge of Saiiskiit 
began to gather from far and near to iisltu to tiu' 
otlending Swami. But no unu \eiitui<.d t-> ciiil 
lenge him to an open controversy. But while 
things stood thus, be loft for Calcutta, foi tlio 
primary object of his coming to Bengal was to 
visit tho metropolis and purchase some books ftoui 
tho mubeum of the Asiatic Boriety. Uc showed 
mo more than once some copies of uat.ilugiic of 
Sanskrit works prepared by the late Dr. Uijendra 
L'thi Mitra. indeed, these were the f!»ly books 
which 1 found with him. He usfd tn depend 
entirely upon his memory for quotatioii.s fioiu tho 
Vedas, the (Jpanisbads, the Muhabbarat and the 
Ramayann whenever engaged in any controversy 
or in lecturing to an audience. 

It is worthy of mention bore that although the 
Pandit was a Bannyasi and had renounced the 
world, he did not follow the rigid life of an asce¬ 
tic. He was accompanied by a cook and a man 


servant and hi- mid-d.iy meal was prepaied out of 
a libural aliowance of g/tee, altnk and dal. In the 
evening his only food corisi^ted of the juice of 
two or three crushed pomogranates. UiB e^epen- 
bes at this time were bupplied by his dibciple Dan- 
sinba and atiother of Murshidabud to whom on 
one occ.i:>ion J wro^u a letter at his dictation. 

The .Swaini w-t^ a ze-iloue refuimcr and he was 
not only anxious to etuuip out idohitory from the 
hind and introduce a ^y^tum of ivurbhip in eonfor- 
luity to the teacbii’g-s of the Vedas, but W'as also 
ardent in hi^ advoc.uy of inteimairmges between 
the ditU tent, peoples ol India. Hu g.nve tho palm 
to the Btiiigitlces as th<‘ must iiitelUciual of all 
the peoples of India, and used to remaik thutthey 
can quickly gi.ispnnd understand the most ab- 
sti use probleiiis of jihilosophy and religion, pro- 
bloriiH which often prove u puz/lo and a poser to 
men .>f ulhci i.<oes. But he used to express his 
rcgixt .it their poor physique which ho attributed 
to their n.uagie and iiisutticiciit diet, 

Diynn.iiid.i’s stav in Cahntta did not extend 
beyond three inonihv. On his leturn to Hooghly 
bo took iqi bib qiiuttr.N in the gniden bouse of 
htc B.iliu Brindaboii Miindle, a local niiignate. 
There, tiie pundit.-! of Bhattap.a]li met him headed 
by tlioir h'adei j^andit T.iiuchuta, at the time the 
tJhief Pandit ol the Court of the Mahaiajab of 
Beiiiiirs, but iLo light w-as uniquril for Tarachum 
possessed neither the eloquence nor the learning 
and ippruiroes of the great Swnoii. At this con- 
ttoversy weic piesont Bubii Hhudeb Mukerjee, 
c t.K, n veteren educatioDi.-.t und a pioneer in the 
field of Bong:ilfi‘ litetature and social science, 
who olUeiiitfd for .some time us Jlirector of Public 
liistiuctioii in Beng.al, Babu Aksbay Chuuder 
Biikar iJ.so :i man of Ictleis und the Rev. Lai 
Bt Inui i)e\’, Professor of the Hooghly College and 
nnuiy other leading men of tho town. 

My relations with the Bwami were of the most 
cordial chuiacter and at this distance of time, I 
cannot recall without a wruneb of feeling, the few 
days of my association with him. 

SVAMY DAYANANDA SARASWATHI: A Sketch of bis 
Life and Tearhinfrs. Price As. 4. 
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DEMOCRACY AT THE CROSSWAYS 

BY 

Mr. SHAMNATH MUSHRAN, Barrister-at-Law. 


HE (Tai' in Europe wa^ not !>u much u con* 
flict of Hmbitlon^ as a trial of strength 
between tau ideals, it inevitably had to 
take the shape it did, in as much as the 
groups who had fixed their ideals along 
difirer6nt paths had eventually to come to grips, 
but the struggle arose not when they cawu 
actually fuce to face, each standing in the way of 
the other, but when they set up their respective 
idols in their national shrines. The issue w-is 
knit somewhere m the middle of the last century— 
if not earlier—when the drift towards democracy 
had cbrystalised into a conscious purpose in the 
West of Europe, and when Bismarck had shown 
to the Central Powers that an efficient and cen* 
tralised government could win three wars in the 
course of a decade, and build up the German 
Imperial b'ederation out of a number of loose* 
Hung kingdoms, shattering the strength of two 
empires in the process. Since the Peace of Yersail- 
les the prosperity and efficiency of Germany had 
not only furnished the Germans with reasons to 
be proud of their s}.stem,and made of democracy 
a Shibboleth in their eyes, but had latterly given 
rise in countries professedly democratic to a 
uiisgiviug if their views were after all so benefi¬ 
cial to humanity as they had been led to believe. 

We are not concerned so much with the war as 
its results, but the conduct of the war and the 
length of its duration has turned the search¬ 
lights within. The idol of efficiency and absolutism 
is broken, but many a defect bae been revealed in 
the government of countries who had ranged 
themsotves on the side of liberty and popular 
control and it is a question which may be put to 
us with more than a show of reason and per- 
tiueuoe: How far does the mechanism of our 
administration—at least that portion of it which 
had to do with the conduct of war—at the day 
resemble that of five years ago ? Critics not given 
either to cynicism or to pessimism, but all capable 
of a dispassionate survey of things, suggest that 
we have beaten Germany, but only with German 
methods of organisation and discipline. It will 
also have to be conceded that the Germans 
fought to the limits of human endurance, and so far 
as the edifice of tbeir political structure lay open 
to the physical eye; it presented a most perfect 
appearanca of utility and proportion. The defect 
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lay in Iho outlook which it g.ivi- to iu denizens, 
the warping of the judgment which chtilleng-'-d, 
and ultimately ranged against theut, the rest of 
the civilised world. 

It is the stress of an effort for fiu.itainod co¬ 
ordinated activity that h IS revealed the ilt'f'ects 
inherent in a system of doin icratio go.'eiiutient, 
and also put before our tniiuhs a if tljo 

direction iii which things are nioving,'* in other 
words the trend of modern ilfmo<-r itic thought, 
is making for greater solidarity m the f'lUnr, 
Experience of popular government dues not t.>ke us 
very far back. It is only since the ntiddle ol (.he 
last century that the people can iu any w.iy he 
said to have come into their own aiiywliorc* -,i>;d 
even at this mouiout, iJuaLcre is (lie principle 
of popular control applicable in all its thruretic.il 
completeness. A gradu.al widei-ing of the b.ihes 
of government has bf-on etTcctod tn v.irinus pint's 
of the world, but the systems still (-..ntinuo to be 
the same i.e , more or Ini'S oIig.xrchi(-, the goi'm n- 
ment of the many by the chos-ca few. V« f; 
another reservation will have to he made—and 
that is an acknowledgement of a debt which 
democracy owes to the system it i.s going to 
supercede. Democracy bus come into ii.hciicance 
of a smooth woiking machinery, and as 8ir 
Charles Lucas put it we nro still leaping the 
benefit of the principles, the traditions and the 
practice of the old regime, which is only by slow 
degrees being diluted.’' The success of countries 
wedded to democratic principles of governiuent is 
not the result exclusively of their present political 
philosophy. Now that democracy is coming into 
its own in the strict sense of tho term, it is well 
worth our while to examine its pretensions, look 
back to the past few decades, to discover its 
failings and put its virtues in the bilance and 
calculate the net gain it bolds in pronii.se. 

It will clear the issue if we recognise that the ex¬ 
pression ‘‘ democracy ” has changed its connotation 
a little during the last few years—and that it is 
used to denote not only the form of government 
it orginally did, but every intervening shade of 
popular control between that and the nco radica¬ 
lism which identifies it with sectionalism, 

' syndicalism or oven proletari.'mism. 1 doubt if 
the view will now be accepted that democracy is 
synonymous with representative government —'• 
and that is the safest and the surest road along 
which it can travel, the requirements of demo- 
oratio goyamment bting no more than that tht 
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broad lines of national policy be determined by 
the people themselves. How those lines are 
worked—the tugotiution of minor problems that 
crop up bv rlit* w.i.) i» loft to persons used to 
the woikiti:' of the political machinery and ac- 
quiiuti-d with its intriciicies. The application on 
a wide pnoc'ipie oi the control by the people of 
the dot'iN ol i>o\orument can only oxpoao the 
m'K'hinct^, to tiie meiry <if rude, ignuraut and 
uii'-) mp‘tlioLic ImimIs. That ia what the new 
donmci.ic) »• iiiikingfor It is claimed toconfine 
contiol to the wurking members of coinmunity 
otil*. i^O'ti'h. i*- ii'>cs.dy uinltr a J.,ibour 
Diuiisti \, n >l .iibeiiipts aro not Wanting f*l>'OW’heiP, 
not to I'Mi.e a vnifi* for Labour, thn*. it iilte.idy 
lus—hit to l•oll^•{•>^tJ.<to authority in its liiiiult*. 
ft IS till Imi loi monopoly which iii«vit.xbly 
<li ti u'a ti oui tho ivpie'-ciit itivft charartei of the 
uio\cim>Mt, iii/l thna'ens to dep»ive it of the 
benelk’- attendant on a strictly repiesentative 
in<>titiitiuri the ciiaiiii of wliteh constsls in the 
oppi'i tiiniti if I <11 iii^hev of di-oiissing a pirtirnlar 
piopo'-itKMi tiom \aiious and notunoltoneon- 
dictiiig I'oi! tk. of \u>w The decision ninyniwajs 
bi-it (iirnpi Jiiii'-e. •i.hI nni the eharge‘« of 

luiiddlii <7 fboth 1"» the solution adopted 
.md the pj < I f . ot ;uloi>iing it, but ui the ine.in 
whiin tb( |it*pie have hunt the inestirti-ible 
virtues e’ (e-•|iei.ition, of patience and that 
fiuu!*.' ul 'iSju iiding jutlgmont till the le.isoiis 
jrio ami O'li. ot .1 cunteiition have been heard and 
( insidei < .1 

Tlio defi'ots ot democracy are obvious and their 
nuinbt'i I' nor siuall. Tiie desire to count in the 
maiiiigoineiit oi nflairs gonerally precedes the 
capacity to hindie tiiom ; we are always obli\ious 
ot O'lr '‘hoi tcoinir.gs, and seldom appraise at 
tbou pi' 0 |)-t \ ilu" the diinculties th.it oiny at my 
time stand in the w.ay of our cherished notions. 
Oon'.cqutinrU inoie people are anxious to share in 
the task of Ooipinuient than are actually qunli- 
fled lor doing sr>. With every inclusion of a 
puticular sociil stratum into the pale of sufi'i.ige, 
the people lu-loiv cl.iim to be lifted into eiifrin- 
chisHniont. The proce'-s of dilution of the capacity 
and expel lencH at the top is always going on, and 
the piessu'-e is for ever increasing on the b-arrieis 
thifc Ji.ive hitherto kept the Government in the 
hands of tliosi* who have been trained to its work. 
Ap irtfrom this eternnl compromise with efficiency, 
the dofocts ol democracy, its want of organisition 
and lick of puipode, the suspicions and recrlmin- 
atioiis will h it genei.itcs, the amateurishneHs of 
its l(pIc«ellbltive^ arid their inexperience,pro.sent 
aerloiM obst iclps in the way of its succes.-* and 


durability. I say nothing of the gusts of passion, 
racial or national, that tear across the even tenor 
of our lives, the hysterics that idolise what was 
execrable the day before, the hlindnei-s of popular 
faith, the obstinacy of popular judgment where 
self interest is concerned, the irreveiuiico which 
considers nothing inviolate, and the intuleiance 
that makes the tyranny of the majorities tiio most 
formidable and heartless of oppressions. The 
merits of democratic form of Government are 
equally pre-eminent though they nmy not he so 
numerous. The demociatcan urge in his defence 
th.it the failing's are such »« are incidei.tal to youth 
and when democracy has hud the experience mid 
the training—which other sy'-teni> hi\e been 
allowed—these will in couise ut time disappear. 
He can point however to the positive .ndvantage 
that Government by discussion i.« the only form 
possessing any educational or ethie.il i-thie and 
that no other form of Government ins doi e so 
much for the genera] uplift ol hurnenity The 
dignity and self respect which is inspired in an 
individual possessing a voice in the nanagen'ent 
of his country’s affairs, and the opp irtunity of 
drawing out the host and the highest in him which 
that coDBCiousnes-' offeis to hiir. me possible 
under no other form of polity It will be no 
exaggeration to say that only those comui'inities 
have lived who stumbled into forms of Ooiein- 
ment by discussion or in other words who adopted 
the principle of democracy, and th.at wheiever 
authority—royal or sacerdotal—became supieme, 
it brought in its wake stagnation, disintegnitioo 
and decay. (>nly those have survived who have 
submitted to discipline, who have let them.'-olves 
be questioned and who have not regaided theuiscl- 
voB above the necessity of explaining and justify¬ 
ing their policy,—this irrespective of tlio fuct 
whether the ruling ntitbority is a single individual 
or iscomposed of a plurality of pei.vons Itis not 
an essential ingredient of demormtic Government 
that the voice that decides should bo the voice 
of the entire community—nor that (\fry possible 
variety of opinion should find expu-'^.sinn in the 
assembly that acts and deridis tor the iiation. 
Broadly spe.aking wherever Go'erninent is amtn- 
able to public opinion the piinciple of democracy 
is present—and geneialh spp.ikirg that w«s the 
connotation of the expi'ession till the confiict cf 
classes, mainly of Capital and Labour—foiced 
a new signifioiiice into the term, and made it a 
synonym for a particular class of men—chiefly 
the disinherited of the earth Jt is heie that we 
come to the crux of the situation, and find demo¬ 
cracy standing at the crossing of the ways. Will 
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the neo-deoQocrats, impelled by the pnoRiune nnd 
diaappointtnent of the last five yeava, continue to 
move along natiounl linea, fu'’i>nrisig rcprcKcnt- 
ation for all, vouchwifing to a voii"*, 

improving things n?. they pron v i ; or will tlioy 
yield to impation'O aixl 1 ipse into sectionHlism, 
and inaugurate the wir of cla>><ii5, breeding Riispi- 
cioti, hatred and vindicjtivoncHH, clouding our 
horizon. Sectionalism niakes for invsponsibihty 
and monopoly, both being the negation ot d< nio- 
eracy. The extent to which Govornnirnt o )m(‘s 
to be identified with any puticular section, it will 
cease to be representative, and will nltim Uely be 
narrow, aggressive, partial finl pn-ju<liced, 
Readjustment follows quickly after every attempt 
to disturb tlio balance of things, .and foituuately 
examples have seared tlmniselvti> into our memory 
during the last few year-s where attempts at ii res- 


ponsiblo appropriation of power by a class of 
persons— no matter if with tlie best of motives— 
have brought chaos into the country. The diffi¬ 
culty is not mitigated by the incre.>sirg coDiplezi* 
tii‘ <1 )'I ional an<] international relations. The 
m u'iignuicut of fortign (iUMtis, the expansion of 
dun.iiiioi', the amelioration of social conditions, 
the solution of problems, economic or industiial 
which may hoUl the entire world in their grip, are 
qtiestioiis " Inch will prp.'sont thoniselves in varying 
.shapns and with varying iiisistuiice. Will the new 
democracy consent to be guided by the wisdom of 
those who know the intricacies of pubh'c life or 
Will it, lie iinpationt, assertive, selt confident'^ 
Will it in other words stoop to discipline hnil 
githei cxpei-ieiice and training? The wotld may 
well rcL'ard il^, fate bound up with the answer. 


Ati Indian Educational Commission to America 

Hy Dk. SrDHINDRA BOSl-:. M.^., ph.d. 


) T see.i-s on this side of the Atlantie *)••!< Hin¬ 
dustan is living lu the .''tom aije o{ ednea- 
tiou. If she really wishes to take bpi- light- 
ful place among the groat nations of the world, 
India must have a more uiodeio o lucational sys¬ 
tem. Rut where will she go to seek fur the ideals 
of newer educ-'ti u. ’ 

In the past thu Inditn /.mu oi ub.-.t!iv.iiions han 
been chiefly confined to only ore country in the 
West, and that, too. a<lmittedlv backw.-rd in 
matters educational. Be that as it may, this /.one 
should now be pushed .and wi lened to the I'nited 
States. Here one can cee at this moii.ont, liettor 
than at any nther, what re constructional plans 
are engaging the thoughts of American leaders, 
what ve-educational experiments are in progress 
for the disabled in war. what new depirfinenlsaro 
being added to college.', of scionee aiTd agriculture. 
hfAfew years ago the Eugli'^b Ouvornniei.t, in 
India sent a fish commission to this country to 
study American fisheries. Is it too much to expect 
that American colleges and universities will be 
considered as worthy of careful study as A'-.ftiican 
fi!<beries? At all events, the Indian leadeis who 
are interested in the educational advancement of. 
India should send a coniinission to America at nn ^ 
early date. The commission should bo mode up 
of the Very best educution.nl experts India can 
afford. The founders of the University of Mysore, 
Women’s University of Poona, tho Hindu 


t^niver^ity of Benaic.s ns u»ll ns the organizeis 
of tl.e pv .po-K-d Mu.stiiii University at Aligarh 
an.l the N /.'uiV Univoi.sity in Hyderabad, should 
be willio" t > (m opoiate in sending tliis niis.sinn to 
Ameiicn. If tlie noeded means end initiative fail 
to c ‘me from the Government, they should be 
'■u'Ti'sbed ti’. the nation itsidf 

1' i i, I l•re«t^^g to note th it severnl foreign 
couiitnc^., iiuhiding Jap.an and England, have 
iveeiit!.- sent eouimissions of education to the 
Unite.) Slates to make an intensive study of 
Ameiif o) (duc-itinnal system. Why should not 
icriliii ab'i “ go rii.il do likeni.<«e ” ? 

An Indian educational eomujission to America 
is not at all an idle speculation ; it is eminently 
pracli<'il Many of the lea ling Ameiicau educa- 
tioni'-t.s wlmm T have con.'-ulttd on the subject 
bavi- gi en it tlior ni qualified approval and whole¬ 
hearted support, Dr. Walter A. Jessup, the Pre¬ 
sident of till* State University of Iowa, with which 
1 have thb honor to be tounected for the past few 
years, wrote to me in part; 

“ Slionld the pi nposed Commission visit the 
United States, we would he pleased to have them 
make Iowa City and the State University of Iowa 
tboir head quarters while studying the schools, 
colloge.> and Universities in the centra! part of the 
United States. We believe that it would be to 
the advantage of such a commission to mrike this 
place thoir hoad-quarters. 



Sir Sankaran Nair on the Division of Functions 


Sir Sankaran Jiair iigned tite Government of India Detpatch to the Secretary of State on 
Divin<m of Fanctione euhgect to a etrong UinvAe of Dissent which rwna as follows :— 


1. X have pointed .out in ray Minute of Dis¬ 
sent (paragraph 13) the hj^rdsbip to a Minister 
who is eompelied to accept subordinates who will 
not loyally co-operate with him f have also 
pointed out (paragraph 14) the gre it objection 
to allowing those subordinates access to the 
Governor to contest the Mmisti'i’s ilocisions 
Tiio Committee now suggest, diHciing flora the 
Oovernraent of India on this point, that new 
permanent posts may be created which need not 
be added to the c.idro of the Sei siceas proposed 
by my Colleagues. This will enable tho Minister, 
with the consent of the S'crotary of Stite, to 
create new posts for tluties t.o be peifoimed 
under him Tho fen tliat the Minister may 
creiCte such posts w ib the very reason that in- 
Quenced iny ColloHjiuc-- to insist that these should 
be made a part ot tlie cadie. The Committee 
also propose that where both reserved and trans¬ 
ferred departiricjits are affected, the recruitment 
of an officer should be dealt with like other mixed 
cases, ie, in tho case of a difference of opinion 
between the Executive Council nnd the trans¬ 
ferred department, the decision should rest with 
the Governor. 1 take it that the sanction of the 
Secretary of State will have to be finally obtained 
for the creation of a new post. This meets the 
first part of my objection (paragraph 1.3) and 1 
therefore accept the proposals of the Coiniuittee 
in preference to those put forward by my Col- 
leagties. 

2. One of the most important question is 
how are differences of opipion between tho 
Minister and the Legislative Council on the one 
side and the Executive Council on the other to 
be settled. 1 have pointed out in my Minute of 
Dissent (see heading Transferred Departments) 
my strong objections to the proposals put for¬ 
ward by my Collesgups on this point ‘ The 
question then was under the consideration of the 
Functions Committee. Their proposals will now 
be found in paragraphs 60 to 63 of their Repot t. 
They differ in very important respects from the 
proposals of tny Colleagues, and meet, to some 
extent, the objections which I have advanced. 

S. According to my Colleagues, in cases of 
differenccb of opinion the Governor might assume 
control of the administration of the transferred 
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departments until the causes of difference dis¬ 
appear. Their various, proposals are likely to 
cause great friction. I^atumlly therefore they 
want the power of re.-umption of tho transferred 
departments as a “ deteiient of factious and irres- 
tionsible action by tho Minister and the Legisla¬ 
tive Councils." They will not allow the opinion 
of the legislatuie to [imvail ultiinatoly against 
that of the Governor. They would further em¬ 
power the Secretary of Sfnte finally to retransfer 
any or all of tlie subjects from tho transferred 
to the reserved list (paragraph 102). In cases 
of di<-pute between the Minister and tho Execu¬ 
tive Council where the interests of both tho 
ilepartiiionts—transferred and reserved—are in¬ 
volved, they will allow the Governor to decide 
only the question of jurisdiction; i.e , the 
question as to which department should deal 
with the matter (panogi-agh 103) As 1 have 
pointed out in my Minute of Dissent, all these 
proposals go, in my opinion, against the Reforms 
Report, and they are not endorsed by tho Func¬ 
tions Committee, who differ from the Government 
of India in almost all these proposals. The 
Committee do not endorse the proposal for the 
transfer of any subject from the transferred to 
the reserved list. The Governor will always have 
to find a Minister to administer the transferred 
department, t«, an elected member of the Coun¬ 
cil who alone is alway.s to be responsible for that 
department; but it is never to be administered 
by the Governor in Council and the Governor 
himself only administers it as a substitute for 
the Minister during the interval between the 
diBmi^sa] of one Minister and the appointment of 
another. This, of course, is very different from 
the proposal of my Colleagues which enables the 
Governor to keep the portfolio in his own hand 
until the Legislative Council yield.s to his wishes. 
According to the Committee, the Governor is to 
decide not only the question of jurisdiction but 
also all cases of disagreement between the Exe¬ 
cutive Council nnd the Minister. He will have 
to enforce compliance however by the Executive 
Council under section 50 of the Government of 
India Act if they prove obdurate but can require 
action by the transferred department in oidinary 
cases only if he can find another Minister but in 
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c.iii dihmiM? tho and take 

thp n»>cept«arv noHon liimwlf Bnh lie ha<i soon 
to Gnri tho Minisler Emertfoncy is thus provided 
for. Tho tran‘«ferred df])«ttincnt will »Iway« 
rotitinue as such. This is rensonable but it may 
bo doulitod whether tho simpler method in tlie 
Uerorm' Uopoit under winch the Qovtiitor’s 
derision is ^lerlnrod to tie tlio order in the i’InP Is 
not prefeiable. 

The iem)iOTar]f uatum of the iHsiimptinn by 
the Governor and that also on?*/ in rivps of emer 
gf'Dcy is esflOTiti il ivccordiiig ti the Coinni'ttee ; 
thereby tViey place the Minister in relation to tlie 
Governor in a higher and certainly not a lower 
position than the Executive Counril This 
question of transfer is '•o iniportnnt that 1 ven 
ture to niahe again n lew oIhoi vatioiis in view of 
what is now repeated in piragreph 87 ot tho 
d<\/»patch. 

4. I cannot too strongly protest against the 
proposal to all^w the Governor to n*euuie tlie 
poitfolioof n> ii}.nsforred subject and to om 
power the'sei rot iry of State on the motion of 
the Uoil (4ovoTiiment and tho Government of 
ludii to retransfer any subject from tlio trans 
ferred to the rcserveil list. A- 1 have said be 
fore, it cuts at tho root of the whole scheme. Let 
uw see what this implie®. The Roform.s Scliome is 
intended to release the duly elected representatives 
of the people, in part at any rate, fiom tho 
control of the Civil Service. The Indian opinion 
is unanimous th-'t this step is -lecesMary in the 
int’’rosts o*" good adminietiMtion and is due to 
the failuT»> of tho Civil Service to carry out the 
intentions of the Parliament and of the people of 
England. The Governor in eome provinces is 
likely to be a civilian for some time to come. In 
others he will be greatly under civilian influence. 
I n these circumstances the provision of retrans¬ 
fer is, and will be received as, a wai'fiing to the 
IjAgisl.itive Council not to indulge in a course of 
action which will lead the Civil Service to take 
that step. In fact, my Colleagues practically say 
80 in clear terms. The Civil Service have also 
openly declared their hostility to any real reform. 
It 18 a.bi^u^d in these circiimstaocea to place the 
future uf Indian constitutional reform iu their 
hands. The leforms are a gift of Parliament, not 
of the Civil Service. The Parliament may take 
it away at any future time if they chose Ti|io 
future Legislative Councils have to perform their 
dut)' to the people of India and to Parliament. 
But to place this weapon in the hands of the 
Civil Service is in all probability to ensure the 
failure <if Reform. They should not be allowed In 


futuie, os tlioy have done in the pist, to nullify 
the p^>licy of the p 'opie of England. The scheme 
put forward by my Colleagues is calculated to 
produce that result. Itcicatos possibilities of 
frequent deadlocks if the Minister and I^jCgisIa- 
tive Councils poiform their duty to the country 
and to P.irlininent, and makes, that a reason for 
getting lid of responsible government 

Tho intei’po'.ilion of the Seo-etsry of State is 
no sifeguird as in all th»t I have said ablSve, the 
Secretary of '“^tato Ins allowed !iim'"’f to he m'»relv 
»i passive in'^t.rom^'Tit, in the bands of the Civil 
Service I cm only say that if I had*felt such a 
standing thrcit nccchsiiry, I should not have 
asked for any substantial reform in the ditection 
indicated and I would not have reg.trdcd it us a 
loyal .icccpt nice on my pirt (f tlio principle of 
reepotisible govoinment which niust now be taken 
to have been laid down b\ T’arliameiit for ap¬ 
plication to India 1 nni glxd thetofore the 
Committee do not cudorsc tins proposMl. 

T) The flnancial or budget proposals of my 
CoHeiguo® aic in conflict witli the reenmmonda- 
tions of Hie Functions Committee based on the 
unity of Government. Tho latter mike the 
Governoi practinlly the final judge whero the 
functions of the icsprvcti and tr.ansferrt>d depart¬ 
ments touch 01 overlap, including all financial 
questions like tho division of tho entire provincial 
revenue between tho two halves of tho Govern¬ 
ment or where the action taken in one depart¬ 
ment nflects the other, and also make the Minister 
I'esponsible foi action in the transferred depart¬ 
ments even when it is deflected by considerations 
aflTecting the reserved depaitmenis The pro- 
pos.ils of my (’olleitgucs are also admittedly in 
conflict with the rncommendations made by the 
Committee about taxation (boo pai. 'graphs 76 
and 77), wliich weixi not before the (y'oiincil when 
we settled our despatch dated the 5th March. 

The Committee have come to the conclusion 
that taxation for provincial purposes should he 
regarded as a transferred subject. They would 
first set apart tho coutrihufion to the Government 
of Ind'a, the sums required for the service of the 
provincial debt and the hhhis that me required 
for the reserved senices The firKt t.*o .ore defi¬ 
nite amounts. Tho thiri v.iM be definite if ee 
assume the contribution to bi* the pivivious year's 
allotment orthe average fur a certain number of 
years. After setting apart these amounts, they 
regard the whole balance of the revenues of the 
province to be at the disposal of the Minister, 
and taxation in their opinion should be consider¬ 
ed as a transferred subject, Any difference of 
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opiuiou on any question to be settled by tho 
Govoriioi' a mixed subject ” This, of course, 
is iu direct o]>po6iti' n to and far piel'oiablo IpO 
thu scheme put forward in the Government (»f 
India despatch to which 1 have taken exception. 

6 . My Colleagues are of opinion that the^e 
and certain other prupoS'tls of the Comuiittcu 
which have an iDipoitpint beating on the di'-trt 
bution of lin.«iit-ial powers and duties botwuen 
the tvve halves ul Provincial Governments hive 
been londuiud obsolete by the more recent deci¬ 
sions of the Government ot India iu our despatch 
of the 5th* March and have not tberefoie deiil 
with them at iongth 1 do not think this is thu 
vighf cuuiso l<i follow. Out despatch was hub 
jeeb to roconsideiatiun ui the light of tho Report 
of Lord Southboioiigh's Conxuittoe, who had oui 
propoHiIs beloH them. Though our Report w<s 
no doubt Uioiu iiuent as my Culleagubs say—tlio 
Committees Report being dated the 25th 
February and outs, the 5tii March—tlie formur 
WHS nob befoie thu Mu.ulteis ot the Council when 
tho* latter was settled. We have therefore to 
consider their roi'oiuiueiidntioiiH, modify our pro 
posalb if we auc 'pt any which arc inconeistoiit 
with them, ot reject their lecommendations 
on their merits. We have for that reason ^ iid 
in our Report (paragraph 42) that vve piopose to 
deal with tho working of the now Pioviucial 
Governments whose functions ui'e divided into 
the “ Reserved ” and “ Transferrotl ” Subjects, 
after a consideration of the Report of Lord 
Soutbborough’s Committee. 

X have already stated that the hiiaucial pio- 
posals of niy ColLaguci aiu opposed to the ie> 
commendations of the Functions Couiiuittee in 
pai'iigruplis 60 to 63, and paragraphs 76 and 77 
of liheir Report. Further, their scheme is, it 
appears to me, iinpr.icticable nnd cun be shown to 
be unacceptable if we agree with the Committoc 
generally about the division of Subjects. It is 
necessary, for this purpose, to set out briefly thu 
nature of the scheuie. 

7. It is of tho ussiiu'o of tho schonio thati 
there should be a definite allucaliun to t^uh liidi 
of the Government of the receipts fium Ibe lu 
served and transferred subjects respectively. To 
those receipts ih to lie udilod the shut oof thu 
balance including all surplus that utands to thu 
credit uf each province after doJuoting thu 
amounts earmarked for special purposes. The 
normal expenditure for the reserved and traiib- 
ferred subjects is then estimated and if tho 
revenue derived bv each department from its 
subjects is not sufficient for the expenditure, the 


diiiei'cncn is to be Uiodc good to tLom }>y an 
assiguinont from tho revenue uf tlif‘ otiici depart- 
ineiitb. Obviously, tlinicfoie, the division of 
subjects is of the greatcbt importance to tlie 
scheme us tbe iatlei fniigeb upon the uuipt of 
levcnue by each li.tlf of the Goveinmeut luiiii 
the lesci ved and tiansfi rred bubjei-ts, l es^iectiveh 
Before, hoaover, I givo tlie division of subjei-tb, J 
shall stale the guiieial objections to tho schiino, 
I'oi such niodili&itioiis in thu schemu itself ot u<l- 
option uf any other sebomo that might (it in wifii 
the Kepurt uf tho Committee. 

8. It is not quite cuiii-ct to jn^ that the 
financial proposals uf tho Reforuib Uepoit .(-home 
.itUcting the allncatiun uf funds to tin- two 
sections of piovincial Guvoinmonts und budget 
pi'ucedure in j>rovin(ial Councils evoked littie 
ciiticisiu. They wire ciiticisi-d even hi the sup 
porters of the schon.i' os being atnuiig its ueskei 
parts But the ciiticisiu wa.s not on the gtound 
tiial the projiosiilK coiK*(>ded too much to Mims 
tuiburthe liOgislatuic Except in the Hi<iiib.iy 
Manifesto s'gntd by !Su Dinshuw Waclm and 
eight other {>i-oniiiient Moderatu Cuiigressnieii, 
the pruposals were criticised m being unfaii to 
the Ministers tn charge of tiniisfcrrod subjects 
and whittling duwn thu control of tbe legibla- 
turo by giving too wide a power of certification to 
the Governor. The pro^Kiba] that tbe supply fot- 
I csei ved subjects should be a prior charge on the 
provincial revenues was attacked, and it was 
pointed out that Ministers driven to new taxa¬ 
tion to bo proposed on theii own responsibility 
while possibly feeling that it may have heun 
unnecessaty if an excessive share of the provincial 
ri-venuus bad not. been absoilwd by the ilieady 
fully developed roservi d subjects, uuuld veiy 
likely find tbemselves in an uliuost utitenabfe 
position before tbe liOgiblativc Council whose 
bupport they require. 8iu-h was tliu criticism ; 
what are the propobals of my Collogues '{ 

0. There can be no objection to the piuposod 
Audit and Exuhequut Act oi to thu apjiointuicnf 
ol thuprupobud Committee on Finatici.il Rel.ifiom . 
The voiitiol ovei pruviucial bulumu^. iiuw uxerciG- 
od by tho Oovtrniiiont of India alco may be re¬ 
placed by a few simple regulations which will 
mcieasc cuutioi of the piovime.- (;vcr fliem 
There ma} abo bo -i' l fl-.(ni igM.iir that thej*- 
.>hould be —a (..omuiuii 1 luaiK-H f tep.-i imsnt fut 
both halves of the Govi i r‘»»it i-l W fail© ir would 
bcrutinizo all prupobuh of cxpeiiditure. it tbould 
not, us stated by the Functions Committee, have 
flower to ci-iticibu policy except iu its financial as¬ 
pect. The propobols that the right should be 
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rOHerved to the ccntrul ^ovei iiment to make sup¬ 
plementary iee upon provinces, that each half 
of the i^overnuieiit ^huul) have a defined power of 
raiding the revetjn>' ti> pmvidu lor the eji^peiidituro 
which it uoiiKultrrs ii<jces.'~iiy, that a division should 
be made uf the rebuurces available for the pur¬ 
poses of either bail of tlie Government, tbit a 
gysteiM of iisNigiitrients of levenue In one ^ectiun 
of the Guvurnuient to tho other should be intru- 
ducud aii'l other and similar proposals, will have 
the effect uf dividing the Govermiieiit into water¬ 
tight compartments without the cumprnMititig 
advantage making them rchpotisiblo to the 
Ijegislatnvo; wiiilu the further pruposil that 
Council rasulutioiiK will Imvu only tlic status of 
recommondutioiih to the Govuinoi m tV/iincil ns 
well as tho Governor and Ministers, leducis tho 
Council to as much i<ii[>utt'nce us tho pioeent 
Councils. The touiaiinug proposal that tin Min¬ 
isters may h ivo to resign on account of budget 
rosulutions carried ag-tin-l llmm, is o! tho n.ituio 
of a faiiishing stroke. NotvviihsMniiing much 
that cojild be said against the Kuforms Keport 
Scheme, a number of critics rallied to its support 
for the reasons, among others, that u provided 
for a unilied budget and for its being voted by 
the Legislature. e are now asked to tre.it the 
Council as an advisory body in all matleio—legis¬ 
lative, financial and administrative—pertaining 
to the reserved departments and to raduco its 
iinancial powers as proposed in the Reforms Re¬ 
port Scheme even as legards the transfened de¬ 
partments. There is no necessity to modify that 
Scheme in this manner and to this extent. As¬ 
suming that all the adverse criticism to which its 
dnwinil proposalh h.ive been subjected woll- 
raeritud and that it will not be possible to wotk it 
without the ui.vximum of friction, it is still possi¬ 
ble to retain its two cardinal features of a single 
budget for tbe province and control by the Legis- 
latuie, whatever other modifications are msdo in 
it. Given a common Finunre -Department, a 
common Finance Committee of tbe Council, and 
joint deliberation by the whole Government in 
the settleuitiiit of the allotments, there is no diffi¬ 
culty of retaining these ft-atures. It is a strong 
point 111 favour of the Reforms Report Scheme of 
hudg' t pro:edure that it luinimizes the dr.iwbacks 

of a sy'itein of dual goverument in provinces and 
gives both to Executive Councillors and Minister 
opportunities uf synipnthetioaliy influencing each 
other’s decUions to the advantage of both and of 
the people ot the province. Tue Guveruor, too, 
will be in a better position to discharge hi^ diitie& 
as head of the whole government and promote 


friendly relations between its two halves. The 
knowledge that Ministers with their responsibi¬ 
lity for the transferred depaitments have also 
betn a paity to the allotments made lor reserved 
subjects, is caU-ulated to induce in the Legislative 
Cou'>cil a conviction of the necessity of those 
allotments and to' minimize the chances of their 
seeking ru cut them down. This will be of great 
moral.value as it vfill curtail tbe necessity of the 
Governor’s making use of Ins reserved power of 
certification which cannot but cause friction and 
conflict between him and his Executive Council 
on the one aide, and the Ministers and* the Legis¬ 
lative Council on the other. The financial dispo¬ 
sitions of each year can be tnaile with rofererice to 
the piuticiilir ivijuireinents of that your, there 
will bo a much-needed and most uselul element of 
olasticit) impaited to the tiuai.ci.'il arrangements, 
and when a pioposal of new taxation is made in 
those ciieuiustinces, the Iz-gislitive Council will 
more easily poisuade itself to accept it and sup¬ 
port tho Goveniuieiit than it can ho expected to 
do under a system .'iucb as is proposed by iny col¬ 
leagues now. The control by tho Legislature 
must in any event be regarded es indispensable if 
the Reforms ai-e to be worth anything in the eye 
of even tbe supportei-s of the Scheme. Tho unified 
budget could be there and for the present 
should be. 'What is put forward is a combina¬ 
tion uf tbe drawbacks of autocratic and responsi¬ 
ble government with none of tbe advantages of 
the latter. Under the proposed scheme tbe posi¬ 
tion of Ministers will be untenable and that of 
tbe iiegislature, no better than it is at piesent. 

10. Let us see whether the scheme put for¬ 
ward by my colleagues canhot be modified to pre¬ 
serve the unified budget and control of the Legis¬ 
lature, and meet generally the objections which 
they have advanced against a unified budget. The 
proposal to divide tbe free balance and to divide 
the surplus may be accepted. We may also pro¬ 
vide for the contribution of the province to the 
centra! exchequer for the charges for existing 
loans and, if necessary, earmark a sum in provin¬ 
ces liable to famine for famine fund ; and, as 
stated by the Functions Committee, allot a sum 
for the reserved servios. The Committee them¬ 
selves do not mention how that sum is to be ascer¬ 
tained. We may take tbe amount of the previous 
year or tbe average of the three yesrs. Then 
instead of a definite allocation to each I alF of the 
Government of the receipts from the reserved and 
transferred subjects respectively, we may divide 
bbvi amount avaiTahle in oertein pt^pol^liciiifi 
between the two halves of Governmbnt. The 
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proportion, of courBe, will depend upuft the sultjecth 
transferred. The share allotted tu the reeeiAed 
department will provide for the noimal titowth of 
the reserved services. The nun-oihcinl MeiD.heie 
of the United Provinces Legislative (Juuncil ol 
their meeting on the 13tb August I'JIS suggehtrd 
a share of one tenth for the rei-Vved depat tment. 
Any additional amount requited uuiy be allotted 
by the Legislative Council. ~ ^ 

11,* A proposal was noticed in the Reforms 
Report to appoint a joint committee representing 
both official and non-official views dealing wit It 
both reserved and transferred subjects which 
should hold good for a certain jieriod, alwa^e sup¬ 
posing that it can he varied in the meantiuie by 
ugreemeut confirmed with the assent of the Legis¬ 
lative Council. The suggestion was rejected by 
the authors of the Reforms Report on the ground 
that the Governor’s decision would bo more popu¬ 
lar with Indians. Kpeaking geneially, it may bo 
said that if an impartial cnnimitteo coiiM i e Imd 
their decision would undoubtedly be inoiu sail,-, 
fiictory. Under ati} scIioiup, the piovisions in 
the Reforms Report wbicb are eiidoised by the 
Functions OommiltHu th.it the resolutions of tlie 
Legislative Council should be binding on the 
Minister so far as ins allotment is cuucurned and 
should bn binding on the Executive Council so 
far as the application of their amount is concerned 
with a power to the Goiernor to icstoro any piu- 
vision bO far uS the reserved departmentb are 


concerned if he thinks it necessary for the adniinis' 
tr.itioii of these bubjeots, should he maintained. 
There i.s no h.trru in giving soch power if the 
cl.iim of the reserved departments is limited to a 
shaie as pi-opobed. 

12. We may now consider these vaiious 
schemes including that in the Reforms Report 
with leforenco to the propo.sa].s of the Functions 
Committee about the divistnn of subjects. And 
I hope to show that the scheme put forward is 
far bettor than tbe scheme of the divided purse 
based upon the division of subjeets put forward 
by my Colleagues. The administrative maebi* 
nevy, it appeals to me, would lun smoothly, no 
iuvidious distinction would exist between Coun- 
cillots and Ministers or Reserved and Transfoited 
Departments. The Legislative Council would 
have the same control ab allowed to it by the 
Reforms Report Scheme- There would be no 
occasion for referring proposalK for taxatiofi to 
the Grand Cuinmitlre ns required by tbe scheme 
of my Colleagues. This n moval of ull question 
of taxation linui the Ltgislifive Council, it ap¬ 
pears to Die, is u fata) objection With teference 
to the division of subject.-^, it w<>uld also appear 
that tbe Returuis Report Scheme is far preferable 
to the sclieme of m) Collenguc.s. 

13. The following table shows iho division of 
tbe libt of Provincial subjects between the Reserv¬ 
ed and Tiunsferred Departments. The omis- 
bions are immaterial. 


LIST OF PROVINCUL SUBJECTS. 


Jict,eri'ed iSubjc'-l.s. 

1. Irrigahon 'and Cduals, Drainage and 
Enibdjikmcnts, and Water Storage. 


3. Land Revenue adnimi.stration, us des¬ 
cribed under the following heads:— 

(a) Assessment and colloctiqp of land 
revenue; (6) Maintenancd of laud 
rscordi, survey for revenue pur- 
posos, records of rights; (r) Laws 
regarding land tenures, relations 
of land-lords and tenants, collec¬ 
tion of rent; ((/) Court of Wards, 
Encumbored and Attacbod Es¬ 
tates ; (e) Land Improvemont and 
Agricultural Loans; (/) Coloni¬ 
zation and disposal of Crown lands 
and alienations of land revenue. 


Tiaiisferred l^'itlijcctu 

Local Solf-Govcpiimciit, that is to say, 
niatter-s relating to the constitution and 
powers ot Municipal Copporations. Im- 
proveincnL Trusts, District Boards, 
Mining, Boards of Health and other 
local authorities establisLud in tbe pro¬ 
vince for purposes of local Self-Govern¬ 
ment. 

Medical adroinistratiou, including hospi¬ 
tals, dispensaries and asylums and pro¬ 
vision for medical education. 
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Reserved Subjects.—(conid ) 

'A. Famme Relief. 

i. Lund HcquisitioQ. 

5. Administration of Justice. 


Adminislratop-Gonrral and Ollicial Trus¬ 
tee. 


7. Judicial Stamps. 


S. Development of mineral resources. 

9. Industrial matters included under the 
following beads:— 

(a) Factories; (6) Settlement of labour 
disputoB ; (c) Electricity ; Id) Boi¬ 
lers ; (e) Gas; (/) Smoke Nui¬ 
sances; and {g) Welfare of labour, 
including provident funds, indus¬ 
trial insurance (general, health 
and accident) and bousing ; 

10. Police, other than Railway Police. 

11. Miscellaneous mutters:—(a) reguiatiuii 
of betting and gambling; {b) preventiuii 
of cruelty to animats; (c) protection of 
wild birds and animals: (J) control of 
poisons; (c) control of motor vehicles; 
and (/) control of dramatic porforman- 
ues and cinematographs. 

12. Control of Newspapers and Printing 
Presses. 

13. Coroners. 


14. Criminal Tribes. 


15. European Vagrancy. 

16. Prisons and Reformatories. 


17. Pounds. 

18. Treasure Trove. 

19. Government Press. 

20. Franchise and elections for Indian and 
provincial legislatures. 

21. Regulation of medical and other profes- 
eional qualifications and standards. 


Transferred Subjects. — (conid.) 

3. Pubiu H<'alth and Sanitation and Vital 
Stati»>tiCN. 

4. Education. 

5. Public Works included under the follow¬ 
ing heads:— 

(а) Provincial buildings. 

(б) Roads, bridges and femes, other 

than such as are declared by the 
Governor-General in Council to 
be of military importance. 

(() Tramways v> ithiu municipal areas; 
and 

(d) Light and Feeder Railways, and 
Tramway.s, other than tramwags 
within municipal ureas. 

6 . Agriculture, including research institu¬ 
tes, experimental and doiuuiistratiou 
farms, introduction uf improved methods, 
provision for ugncultural education, 
protection nguiiibt destructive insects 
and posts and prevention of plant dis¬ 
eases. 

7. Civil Veterinary i>epurtment, includiug 
provision for veterinary training, iin- 
provoment of stock and prevention of 
animal diseases. 

8 . Co-operative Societies. 

9. Excise. 


lU. Registration ol deeds uud documents, 
subject to Indian legislation. ' 

11. Registration of Births, Deaths, and Mar¬ 
riages, subject to Indian legislation for 
such classes us the Indian legislature 
may determine. 


12. Religious and Charitable endowments. 

13. Development of IndustricH, including 
industrial research and tochuicul educa¬ 
tion. 

14. Aduiteraiion of luod-stulTs and other 
artales, subject to Indian legislation as 
regards export trade. 

15. Weights and Measures, subject to Indian 
legislation as regards standards. 

16. Museums (ezoeirt the Indian Museum 
and the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta) 
and Zoologloal Gardena. 

17. Fisheries. 

18. Forests in Bombay only. 

18. Ports. 

20. Inland Waterways 
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Reaervrfi Suhjrrtn •^frnntd i Trantferrtvi Suhifcfs —{could ) 

22 Control ol‘ mc-mhr'r.s ol All-Indi i serv’icos 
serving within the provmro. and ot 
other public services within tlie pm 
vince. 

23. New provinei.ll taxes, that is to s.iv, 
tares included m the schedule of adm- 
tional provincial taxes (v. paragraph 
75), so far as not included under pre¬ 
vious heads. But see paragnph 7f» ol 
the Report. 

24. Borrowing of monay on the soli* credit 
of the province 


25. * Imposition of [lunishtncuts by line. 

penaltj'or imiirisoiimeiil, for enlnrcini' 

. any law ol the i>r<>viiiee rcifttinK Io.iti\ 
provincial subject 

26. Any m.itter which, though falling wit Inn 
an All-Iiidia snliject. is deci.irod by the 
(Tovernor-Oener.il in C‘oiincil to be of a 
nioroly local in* |irivate luitun* within 
the iirovince 

Provincial L.tw Reports 

l-t. It. .ij'pears to me th.at them is n fiindi- 
inentaS objection to the |irop'>sil of the (Govern¬ 
ment of India to mnko the diviMori of bubjeets 
iin^ biisiit for the ollocition ol n-vomic. The di\i 
eion of subjeetK is n.iidc on certain considt nttions 
which have nothing to .lo with the levoniie.s deriv 
able from those subjects Tho Functions (loni 
mittee were invited to iinaite this division in 
ac ordiince with eortiiiii considetations set out in 
the Reforms lie|init which hid nothing whntcvo 
to do with the funds to in- (ihiced nt the (]is|jos.il 
of the two halves of (he G-" •'rnment respectively. 
The Report of the Coniniittico blniws that they 
had in view those consider.itioiis end none otliei. 
My Colleagues, tlicicfoie, J think, are not josti- 
Tied in iilloi'.it-ing to eicli Inlf of the Oovernuiei t 
the ri'V nupR deiiv-ih!e Ironi the subjects nlJotfcd 
to thoHe hnl/es on conKiiferitinns which hud 
nothing to do witli the incvmies tlierefroni. It is 
possibly this I ict which made rh'* Committee 
recommend th.at taxation should ben, transfened 
subject, because they must hnvo ft It that t)ie 
division of subjects ought not to carry \sitli it the 
allocation of the revenues deiivable from those 
auhjeotB OP the right to raise revenue by taxation 
from those subjects. If therefore we accept gene¬ 
rally tho recommendations of the (Jomiuittveabout 
tho division of subjects, ) think we are bound 
also to recognise the fact that they must have 
felt that the admiiiisti'ation of transferred subjects 
could nut be earned on with the revenue deriv¬ 
able from those subjects, and therefore the right 
to impose taxes, including those which aie referred 


to in p.-iragritph 7.> of t)jo K< port, must be 
given ouK to the Mbii-'er in charge of the tmns- 
ferred dep irtiiionts .ami •-hould nut he a reserved 
subject, 

1.5 It will -ip'ioar from this tiblo that the 
chief parning d» p.u til.eiits come under tho “Re¬ 
served ’ he.nl. The Kxecutive C.mncil will bene¬ 
fit not oiil> by the nurmni growth but will he .able 
to ineivase their ].in<l teveiiue hv ixcciit'Ve action 
withnnt i*c<*mirse to t)ie lyegislatnin The great 
spending depirtiiietii,s on winch the real progress 
of the counttv depend*- ire the first, six items in 
tho list of “ Tnuisfeiicd’*■ Siihject«. There is 
vt*rv littlrt doubt, that 1 1ll* Executive Council in 
chiige of the “ lb-spi\ed ” departments will .sel¬ 
dom Imj under the necessity of claiming any 
contribution From the Minister in charge of the 
“ Triiisfei 1 »'d ” department for the administration 
ol t heir subjects I ho Minisici, on the other 
hand, wi.l never Imvc a sul1icieiic> for his expand¬ 
ing dopii'tinentit lit* w’lll nhv ns Hunt the full 
ainnuiit which can be ob^’dned fiurn hi*- Subjects 
and much more His Subjects me nut expanding 
soiiiccH of revoiiue K<ccise ought not to be, and 
ill Indian hands will not lio, an iiicre-ising source. 
But is he likely to get miythiiig fmm the “ Re¬ 
served ” de.Mitmeots? I feel faiilv sure that the 
revenue ohtHimd and obtuinable by the Eftocutive 
Council will t$et the st.iiid.'ird uf their expenditure. 
Tho Services aie under them and we know from 
experience that there is no limit to their demands 
and to the general sympathy with which req|ue6ts 
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for new appointments to be filled by English offi¬ 
cials, for allowances for them, and fdr increase in 
their pay or pensions, is viewed by the Executive 
Council The Minister in charge of the “ Trans¬ 
ferred ” departments will be at the mercy of the 
Executive Council if there is no external control. 
From this aspect let us see how far the schemes 
are free from the criticisms which have been 
urged against the scheme in the Despatch dated 
6 th March (see paragraph 69). 

16 The first objection is that ovei drafts on 
provincial balances, taxation and provincial bor¬ 
rowing would require a clear demarcation of each 
half of the Goveinnmnt; my .scheme piovidcs for 
a clear demarcation by assignment of a share ; 
further no taxation or borrowing ought to be 
allowed and no responsible Gi»vernor will allow it 
if the Reserved department is in pospes-sion of 
fun^A 06 they will bo according to this division 
of subjects which, considering the comparative 
needs of the two departments should ho shared 
with the other. Tf therefore the Governor or 
some external authority is not allowed to allocate 
from the Hevenues in one Departmont a certain 
sum for the benefit of the other, deadlocks are 
inevitable. There will be none under the Re¬ 
forms Report scheme or Functions Committee 
scheme as the power of decision is left in the 
Governor or under the scheme I have put forward 
which does not allow comparative disparity of 
income Tf such power is given to the Governor, 
we stand exactly where we stood under the Re¬ 
forms Keport scheme which also requires a deci¬ 
sion in case of difference by the Governor. As 
to the provincial balance, my Colleagues have not 
yet decided as to the authority who is to make 
that division. 1 piosumeit must he theOovemor. 
Apparently, we are not therefore better off. 
Again, it is unlikely that there will be such pro¬ 
vincial balances for division in the future, ns 
both the departments unfettered ns they will be 
by the rules of the Imperial Government, will 
Utilize the resources at their disposal or at least 
earmark the same. It mav also be that they 
may in future utilize the balance*, as they ought 
to, in redaction of the debt. 

17. The second objection given is that one 
half of the Government should not have power to 
refuse funds which may be required fortho work-, 
ing of the other half. I have already pointed., 
out in my Minute of Dissent that my Colleagues 
ignore the power of the Governor to decide in 
cases of dispute, and that this objection therefore 
can never arise under the Reform Report scheme. 
Disregarding, however, the Governor’s power for 


the moment, the new scheme put forward by iny 
Colleagues will, if this division of subjeots is to 
be maintained, never leave for the reasons 1 have 
given any room for intrusion by the Minister and 
his Departments except as an importunate 
siupUcaiit. The work of the Executive Council 
wntrh will bo in possession of by far the 
major portion of the funds will seldom be 
interfered with by the other. The scheme 
tberofore does not comply with the condition or 
meet the difficulty to the same extent as the other 
two schemes. According to my Colleagues taxa¬ 
tion will he possible only for the Executive Coun¬ 
cil and not for the other; and to me it appears 
to be out of the question to allow a p>nwer of in¬ 
creasing the land revenue in any form either by 
taxation or by settlements for their benefit, while 
it is to the linul we have to look lor the develop¬ 
ment and ex|>ansion of the important transferred 
depjartnients. 

18. The thiid objection about the friction 
which the annual iillocation of fiinda wilt generate 
will arise in this case also though in a form very 
prejudicial to the Minister and the Transferred 
Depirtments who will every year have to claim 
contributions front the Executive Council. Ac¬ 
cording to this schomo the Minister will be at the 
mercy of the Executive Council while according 
to the Reforms Report and the Functions Com¬ 
mittee the Governor will decide between the two— 
a faiicr arrangement; while under the third 
scheme even the Governor is eliminated and one 
is not at the mercy of the other. 

19. The fourth and last objection concerning 
the incentive for each depiartnient for the develop¬ 
ment of its own resources is, it appiears to me, 
fatal to the entire scheme. For, what does it 
amount to? Take the instance of land, which is 
the most imporfimt source of revenue to the pro¬ 
vince. The Executive Coui oil, under the scheme, 
will not only take the normal growth of land- 
revenue, hut would be entitled to increase it by 
periodical settlements without any recourse to the 
legislature. Even under normal conditions they 
will have>, coinpmred to the Minister, ample reve¬ 
nue for their needs ; but there is little doubt that 
pressure will be put upon them bv the English 
Services for increase in their establishments, 
pay and services—a pressure to which they would 
not be unwilling to yield. It is very probable, 
therefore, that the raiyat already impoventhed 
will be further harassed. The developments of 
the trnn'-ferred departments essential to Indian 
progress will he retarded. The result will be the 
same with reference to all sources of revenues. 
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The Minister and the Executive Council arc in¬ 
vited bj this proposal to raise as much revenue 
as they could ; nothing can be more prejudicial 
to the interests of the country. It appears to 
me thei efore that the scheme of my Colleagues, 
under these conditions, will be fatal to the pros¬ 
perity of the country. Again in principle it is 
not right that the country as a whole should not 
benefit by the normal growth of revenue. Neither 
the ech^e in the Reforms Report nor the 3nl 
scheme ie open to this objection Nor does it 
appear to me that the scheme uf niy Colle-nguee, 
complies with the conditions ulticb they theoi- 
selves have laid down that the M:hemo is intended 
to teft each depnttment v/but eIp^‘:ldltu^e 

it may provide tor ; as in the ctisu uf tlie Minister, 
the ezpendituro can never he limited by the 
receipts from his earning dopartinenta and the 
opening balance at his credit but will be depen¬ 
dent upon whnt lie thinks he should fairly de 
mand from the other (iep.ii tnicnts and also by the 
proceeds of fresh taxation. 

I'i appears to nii> that all the reasons which 
have prompted the'-e new proposale can be at¬ 
tained under the thii'<l scheme. It is unnecessary 
to create two separate pools by receipts from 
transferred and ipsetvod subjects. 

LAND RBVaJtUS 

20. Indian poverty is attributable to the bind 
revenue policy and the industrial policy hitherto 
followed, and it is satisfactory to find that the 
Committee recommend that taxation for imposing 
cesses on land and duties upon the unearned in¬ 
crement on land should be treated ae a provin¬ 
cial subject (see paragraph 75) and also a trans¬ 
ferred subject (see paragraph 76) though appa¬ 
rently by an oversight they do not include taxa- 
tion*in the transferred list. The Government of 
India also agree that such taxation should be im¬ 
posed by provincial governments without the pre¬ 
vious sanction of the Government of India. The 
Committee state, however, (see paragraph 79) 
that as the assessment of land revenue is left to 
executive action, the periodical settlement of land 
revenue must be treated as a reserved cubject 
within the jurisdiction of the Executive Council 
only. It appears to me that these two proposi¬ 
tions are incompatible. Cesses and duties cannot 
be impoeed on land by the legislature without 
regard to the revenue impoeed thereon by the 
Executive Council and vio$ versa. The one is 
dependent on the other; and if the Committte’s 
views are to be maintained, they will have to be 
treated as a mixed enbjeot in which the Gover¬ 
nor's opinion shouM prevail in case of any 
TO 


difference of opinion between the Executive Council 
and the Minister. In my opinion, however, them 
should be no increase of revenue merely by execu¬ 
tive action. The Isnd revenue or land rent should 
be treated as revenue pure and simple to be im¬ 
posed only by the Legit-lntivd Council. At present, 
outside the permsnently settled zemindaries, the 
theory maintained by the Executive Oovemraent 
is that land is the private property of the Crown, 
the landholder being bound to pay any assessment 
that may be fixed by the Executive Government 
at their discretion. India is the only countiy in 
the world where neither Uw, nor custom nor 
competition determines the revenue or rent. This 
has been leSjionsible to a great erteht 'for the 
increasing poverty of tho country. It has cer¬ 
tainly tended to keep away labour and capital 
from land. It appears to me to be therefore 
essential that the proposal of the Functions Com¬ 
mittee that the entry Duties upon the unearned 
increment on land ” “ should be so framed as to 
make the provincial powers of land taxation ns 
wide as possible ” should be accepted so as to 
cover the case of land revenue assessment referrod 
to in paragraph 79. This may be done by alter¬ 
ing the entry into “ all demands upon land ” and 
by making the imposition of any revenue on land 
either by legislation or by periodical eotfclemente 
a transferred subject. In the alternative, 1 would 
urge that it ebould at least be laid down that (1) 
the general principles of lend revenue assessment 
be embodied in provincial legislation as recom¬ 
mended ten } ears ago by the Royal Commission 
on Decentralization, and (2) every proposal of 
resettlement of a district be embodied in a bill 
that should be passed by the Legislative Council 
like any other taxation bill. 

INDU8TBIE8 

21. The proposal of the Committed to transfer 
all questions of industiial development in my 
opinion should be accepted. As my colleagues 
are unwilling to accept this proposal, it is desir¬ 
able to state the present situation. India we 
know was a great manufacturing country whose 
wealth attracted the East India Company. Befora 
the Mutiny, her industries were by deliberate 
policy of active discouragement in India and by 
prohibitive duties in England, destroyed. She 
was thus reduced from an Agricultural and a 
manufacturing to an agricultural country. The 
general policy of the subordination of Indian to 
English commercial interests has since continued 
to the present day. India has been utilized for 
the exploitation of her natural resources, for the 
investment of English capital and for the dumping 
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of Eogiihh goods. Instend, therefore, of the 
Indian industries relieving the pressure on land, 
their ruin has thrown millions of workmen out of 
employ to compete with the agriculturists. This 
attitude of the Government bns materially contri¬ 
buted to the unrest and disaffection in the land. 
It is therefore essential that we should adopt n 
course which would place ns beyond suspicion. 

We know DOW that there are Trade Commis¬ 
sioners whose business it is to 6nd out the nntnriil 
resources and facilities for trade—English trade 
in particular—that exist in the country The 
results of their observations are to l>i) made the 
baeis of expert advice as to the best mode of uti¬ 
lising those natural resources in tho interests of 
English trade. It is true that the inforiimtion 
would be equally available to tho In<]iaii public 
but we know that it is the oommercial organVa- 
tions in England that would bo able to utilize 
them. There is no objection, of course, to the 
export of our raw products without detn’ment to 
the interests of the country itself, but she should 
not be deprived of the means of creating her own 
manufacturing industries and employing her own 
labouring population. This can only be done if 
the development of Indian Industries is a “ trans¬ 
ferred ” subject, otherwise n great export of food¬ 
stuffs tending to the starvation of millions not 
only by depriving India of her food-stuffs which 
she badly wants, but also by depriving her of 
great opportunities which the manufacturing 
industries will afford her, will be the result. 

Similarly, as to the investment of English capi¬ 
tal. We know that we cannot do without Eng- 
Usb capital, but we mu^t obtain it on the same 
terms generally on which it would be lent to the 
colonies and other countries. Tho terms must be 
those agreed upon between the English capitalists 
and competent Indians who will protect Indian 
interests. The English officials in India and the 
India Office have not in the past^ protected India. 
They have submitted to English capitalists and 1 
have no doubt will do so in future. We want 
also Englishmen to start industries in India but 
not to the detriment of indigenous industries. 
It is quite clear to me that unless there is an 
Indian to protect Indian industries, we will have 
English firms starting industries on a large soale 
in India in which the Indians will have very little 
share to the detriment of Indian industries. 

Shat unfair means have been adopted to hamper 
Indian industries for the benefit of Lancashire 
and other capitalists is well known. Unfair 
competition should not be allowed, 


For these reasons, if wc do not leave the deve¬ 
lopment of Iridiiin iiidiistii>-s in Indian bands, I 
feel satisfied that the sumo cou'se will be followed 
in the future as in tho past and will lend to in¬ 
creased irritation bftvt-cn Indians and English¬ 
men. Development of Indi iti industries should 
be n tninsforied subject. If any right of inter¬ 
ference or ad \ ii-<'i« loft to the Government of 
Indin, such powci vhonld he oicrcised (inl> by »»*’ 
Indian Miri«*^er ronfiollcd* by tho Legislative 
Council. Thfi'e in no obji*»tiori whatever to the 
Governuiont of Ind'-i tlieniKIves staiting ony 
induHtrics. Butliieir fuither propof-ids as to 
advice to bo tcndoied to Loc'il Oovernuients will 
repeat nil f lie t viN which hnve been c.'iidcnuied in 
pnragiaphs 117 to 119 of the Rtfouii'- Report. 
These proposnL i.f my Collcngnes to diminish 
popular responsibility and levelling to tho old 
practice would appear to «m against that part of 
the Refoinif. Report. Tf.u iflbrts ol I’rovinciul 
Governments in the past, mengte as they have 
been, have been Imnipered and not stitimlnted by 
the necessity under which they liy of obtaining 
tho sanction of the ^ovei linn-nt of India and the 
Secretary of State at ncjii)\ ev^iy turn. More 
progress in tho desired tlircction would have been 
made if they h.id bid greater fieedom of action. 

T shall bi'iefiy notice son.o of tho objections to 
transfer the development of industries to the 
Ministers. It will be noticed that according to 
the Functions Committee articles whoso produc¬ 
tion, etc., requites control in the public interests 
and Central Ruacnicb Institute and such heads as 
the Zoological Survey—are nll-irdia subjects. In 
fact, it is a part of tbe j-ohome generally advocoted 
by Indians that the Government should itself 
undertake the res|>un8ibility of stm ting and main¬ 
taining certain kirals of industries, which cannot 
be started or uiaintainod by private enterprise. 
It is therefore not j.u argument ngRinsb the trans¬ 
fer that the Central Government itself should 
maintain those industries which are required in 
the interests of military' safety or politicnl stabi 
Hty. .In fact, such industries would afford scope 
for the training and employment of those Jodiaos 
in higher branches who are competent to profit by 
it. - They have nothing to do with tbe question of 
tbe development of iiidustriei!. If, tii the other 
hand, as my Colleagues seeai to oontemplatc, such 
industries are placed in the bands of foieign 
companies, with loans, guarantees or undertakings 
to purchase products, they will not only stand in 
the way of the growth of indigenous enterprises 
but as in tbe case of railway companies will not 
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assist Indians. The policy is opposed to the 
current view to nationalize such industries wheie- 
ever possible, and will conduce to labour trouble 
in an acute form, widen the ^'ulf between cnpitul 
und labour, and iticrense racril friction. It appears 
to me therefore that it is wrong to say that tho 
committee have ignored this aspect of the case. 
The argument that the Ministers will inevitably 
be devoid of indu<>t.ri.al experience, as if the civi> 
lian member has great experience, is n strong 
condemnation of tho proposals of my Oollo.igue.'. 
to leave in tho hiuidb of the Governor the power 
of the appSintment of Ministers. Jt is the policy 
tbat^hns been hitherto advocHted by Indian publi¬ 
cists that has now ho(>n fitmll) arrepted even in 
England and by tnc Industiial Comniission and 
there is httio doubt that Jndinn Ministers can bo 
found who will b<> comp>f>tont to do the work 
Lastly, it is said t li.it there is a racial i|Ue.stioii 
involved, that considerable influence would be 
exercised on Ministers to refuse any foini of aid 
ur^^ountenanco to l3^Itl^h enterprise and to favour 
Indian undertaking''. So far as Indians are con¬ 
cerned, this charge is absohitely unfounded 
Objection to the English capital and enterprise 
is raised only when that .stands in the way of 
Indian enterpiihe and Indian prosperity. And 
to remove any such niibiippreheiihioii is it difficult 
to provide safeguai'ds siuiilar to those proposed 
by my Oolle.sgues in other cases i But 1 asseit 
without hesitation fiom experience that so far as 
the Oovernnient arc concerned, tho fear that they 
will unduly favour foreign enterprises to the 
prejudice of Indian entci prises is well founded 
It is true enough that the Industrial Commission 
makes rocommend.ations themselves unsatisfac 
toi^’, which in some respects may assist the 
Indians but here again we know from experience 
bow little we can rely on such recommendations 
when they have to be carried out in practice. 

TRAKWATB, LIOBT AND FBEDKR RAILWAYS 
The Functions Committee have recommended 
that Light and Feeder Railways and Tramways 
should be in the list of Transferred Subjects 
under the control of the Indian Hinistev. My 
Colleagues would now transfer them to the 
“ Reserved ” List. The reason is that the Minister 
Rnd the Legislative Council might interfere with 
the scheme of Railway development. Indian 
opinion is unanimous that Diotriot Boards should, 
in the interests of national progress, be allowed 
to build light railways ; and the decision of my 
Colleagues is calculated to subordinate national 
interests to the interests of capitalists, railway 
companies. Existing contracts and guarantses 


will, of course, be protected, and further means 
can be easily provided for that purpose if tho 
Oovernor’s control is not sufficient. 1 would 
accordingly accept the lecommendation of the 
Functions Committee. 

EDUCATION 

22. It is necessary to have tho issue clear 
before us. The question is not one between offi¬ 
cial control and university control, ns it is sup¬ 
posed by those who put forward the findings of 
the Sadler Commission against the transfer of the 
subject of education. The ipiestion simply is 
whether whatever official control is to be exer¬ 
cised by tho provincial governments should be 
exercised by the Minister. If there is no control 
to be exercised over univeiaity or secondary edu¬ 
cation, eadil questio. If there is any control, then 
should the Executive Council exercise that power 
or the Minister and the Legislative Counoi] 't 
Again, so far as the Government of India is con¬ 
cerned, what powers should b« left to tho Govern¬ 
ment of India ; and, if so, who should exercise 
them i These are the questions. 

The Functions Committee have proposed that 
Education as a whole should be transferred. My 
Colleagues would transfer only Piimary Educa¬ 
tion, They would fix no limit of age which they 
leave to be fixed by the Minister, subject to the 
contixil of the Legislative Council. They would 
not fix the curriculum, t. g , whether the entire 
teaching in all the subjects should be in English 
or whether English should be taught only as a 
subject, and wliat the other subjects are which 
should be taught. These also aro lu be left to 
tho Minister and tho popular assembly. It ap¬ 
pears to me to be impracticable to divide the sub¬ 
ject of Education like this. Hitherto no such 
division has been made anywhere in India. 

Assuming, however, such a distiuctiun can be 
made, should it be carried out ? A foreign service 
with different ideals might be able to impart edu¬ 
cation to the leaders of the people, leaving it to 
them afterwards to tnke the necessary steps to 
impart ^uoation to the people of the country. 
But it appears to me, with all respect, that it is 
absurd to expect them to impart natioscl educa¬ 
tion to a foreign race. The Reforms Report 
leaves educational progi'ess to tho popular assem- 
bliee, and there is very little doubt that Ministers 
alone can obtain the money required for its ex¬ 
pansion and improvement. Further, political 
progress is said to be dependent upon the expan¬ 
sion of sound education, and such expansion 
should not be left in the hands of claaeee which 
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bav« hitherto opposed political and educational 
progress. Indians arc deeply interested m it. 

L have been the head of tbo Department of 
Education now for more than thieo years and 1 
am satisfied that futme educational progress 
depends upon Indian direction. My predecessor 
in this office, Sir Harcourt Butler, also would 
make it a transferred subject. The only other 
member of Indian Government who has been an 
Education member since the creation of the 
Department, Sir Claude Hill, who is unfortu¬ 
nately not here to sign the Despatch, has recorded 
his opinion in favour of transfer. The Govern’ 
mente of Bombay, the Punjab and the United 
Provinces would transfer education ns a whole. 
The Madras Government would not transfer any 
branch of education. Bengal and Assam would 
not transfer collegiate education, but my ColleS’ 
gues, like myself, are of opinion that this cannot 
be‘done if secondary education is transferred. 
Bihar and Orissa alone is opposed to the transfer 
of secondary, technical and collegiate education. 
My Oolleagues would transfer primary education, 
while the reasons given in their report, if they 
are correct, tend inevitably to the conclusion that 
it ie primary education that should be kept iu the 
hands of the Government and that higher educa¬ 
tion may safely be transferred. Those who would 
keep education a reserved subject, do so X fear 
not in the interests of educational progress but 
for political reasons. They have themselves no 
scheme of education in view and their predeces¬ 
sors have been going on making experiment after 
eKperiment, all in the face of Indian protest, 
which they themselves have now to acknowledge 
bad ended in failure. 1 should like briefly to 
refer to our educational policy. 

A retrogressive poUey has been followed since 
Lord Dufferin’s time. Ooneidering the vast problem 
that lay before the Government, it been 
laid down that the Government should welcome 
every kind of private endeavour ^ supplement 
their efforts for the education of the country. 
Lord Dufferin’s Government, however, declared 
that the Government should retire from any part 
of the $ 9 ld which could be, or ebould be, left to 
private effort and made educational progress 
depend en private endeavour aided by Govern¬ 
ment grants. The results on secondary and colle¬ 
giate education were deplorable. National educa-^ 
tion not being reoognis^ by Government as an 
obligation, the pupils were left to study in such 
schools and colleges as were maintained by private 
effort. Such schools were inadequate in numbers 
t9 receive the crowds whp seelring adnuwlon. 


Institutions multiplied to meet the ever-growing 
demand. Government grants were given only to 
the institutions which complied with its rules 
which were designed to secure effidenoy. The 
other institutions failed to secure competent tea¬ 
chers. This again stood in the way of Govern¬ 
ment grants. A large number of inefficient insti¬ 
tutions with incompetent teachers was the natural 
result of a system which does not recognize edu¬ 
cation as a national obligation, but ohiy aids 
private effort by * doles.' 

Elfforte were then made by the Government 
to confine higher education and secondary educa¬ 
tion leading to higher education to boye in affluent 
circumstances. This again was done not in the 
interests of sound education but for political 
reasons. Rules were made calculated to restrict 
the diffusion of education generally and among 
the poorer boys In particular. Oonditions for re¬ 
cognition for'grants '—stiff and various—were 
laid down and enforced, and the non-fulfilment of 
any one of these conditions wss liable to be fol¬ 
lowed by serious consequences. Fees were raised 
to a degree which, considering the circumstances 
of the classes that resort to schools, were abnor¬ 
mal. When it was objected that the minimum 
fee would be a great hardship to poor students 
the answer was —such students had no business 
to receive that kind of education. Managers of 
private sohoole who remitted fees in whole or in 
part were penalised by reduced grants in aid. 
These rules bad undoubtedly the effect of obeok- 
ing the great expansion of education that would 
have taken place This is the real explanation 
of the very unsatisfxctory character of the nature 
and progress of secondary education ; and that it 
will never be remedied till we are prepared either 
to give education to the boye oureelves or to 
make sufficient grants to the private schools to 
enable them to be etaffed with competent teachers. 
We are at present not prepared to do either 
English education, according to this policy, is to 
ebe oonfined to the well-to-do olaesee. They, it 
WM believed, would give no trouble to Government. 
For this purpose the old ey stem of education 
under which a pupil oould prosecute his etudisi 
from the loweet to the highest class was altered. 

For the masses, a new course of elementary 
or prioiary education solely in the vemaeulafs 
esl^ding to about 7 years was devised. It wqe 
hoped that this would keep them in their present 
condition confined to their lowly anpestrel 
pursuits. Schools confined to vemaoulais were 
^ned and encouraged to draw away boys from 
atudipe- It was intpnd^, an]! rq^ 
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were framed to carry out that intentioo, that if 
pOMible thoee who couiDiericed their education in 
these eohools were not to be encouraged to pro¬ 
ceed to what are called the tjeoondary schools in¬ 
stituted for English education. The masseK, the 
poorer oUsses of people, were thus deliberately 
denied all access to any real or Kfjgiish education. 
The result is that on account ol their being pre¬ 
vented from following their English studies, 
they d(f not care to continue their studies in the 
vernacular schools and they cast ult’ the little 
smattering of knowledge they acqiiiiu and Lipse 
into illiterticy again. They ui-e thus denied all 
meaQS of material improvement, self-develop¬ 
ment and culture. I am accordingly glad to find 
that my Colleagues are willing to leave the 
question of primary education, including the 
question whether it .should be English or Verna¬ 
cular Education, to the Minister But what 
has been our record as regards even primary 
education S In the earlier years of this century, 
Ookbale was piessing the claims of primary 
education upon the Qovernroent, and various 
statements on behalf of Government were 
made in the years 1905-7, which were 
taken to be promises of free education, So 
stood matters when the reformed councils 
met. Almost the first question to which the 
Eoglish educated community turned their atten 
tion was elementary education. Mr. Gokhale 
introduced his Education Bill which was opposed 
by Government and therefore rejected by the 
OouDoil. But at the end of the year at the Dur¬ 
bar it was announced that the Government have 
resolved ** to acknowledge the piedomiuant claims 
of educational advancement on the resources of 
the Empire." As a fact, that acknowledgment 
has not been translated into action. In almost 
all the local councils attempts are being made to 
introduce private bills for optional compulsory edu¬ 
cation. These bills are allowed to be introduced 
only on condition that no financial responsi¬ 
bility is thereby imposed on Government. Local 
reMuroee are inadequate and such education as is 
imparted will not be efficient. Without Opvern- 
aent financial assistance the scheme will not 
Buooe e d or even cannot be put into operation. 

With reference to commercial and industrial 
education we do not give the I igher education re¬ 
quired to foster manufacturing industries, to 
start grsat commercial ooncems of any kind, or 
produce captains of indiutry or commerce but we 
have industrial schools to train intelligent arti¬ 
sans or foremen or to further or develop the local 
ootts^ *TMlnTtirif which are capable of expansion 


by the application of improved methods or im¬ 
provements. Similarly, it was intended to start 
or eiicounige schools with commeroi.il courses 
whose cbiof aim was to supply practical training 
for those who were to enter business houses in a 
subordinate capacity and hopes were held out that 
every effort would be made to find employment 
to pupils who received that training. The neces¬ 
sity of engineering and medical colleges is always 
recognised, but it is a.s8umed that the efforts that 
should be madu should not be in the direction of 
sturting more colleges but in the directions I 
have indicated. 

Now there is no doubt that in all this the 
Government were actuated by the bigbeet 
motives,but at the same time theie is no u^e ignor¬ 
ing the fact that the Indians were satisfied that 
all these changes were made with a sinister pur¬ 
pose. It is the universal belief and there is 
little doubt that facts unfortunately tend to 
support it, that, Primary English Education for 
the masses and higher education for the middle 
classes are discouraged fur political reasons. 
Higher professional Industrial and technical 
education is discouraged to favour English indus¬ 
tries and recruitment in England of English 
officials. 

If, therefore, wo should have more Indians in 
scientific and technical professions and moie 
engineering and industrial colleges, experience 
shows that the present system must be abandoned 
and that an Indian Minister alone would supply 
the necebsary institutions. Otheiwise, we are 
likely to follow the same course as hitherto ; we 
will tell those few of our young nien who have 
made themselves fit for these professions that 
such education as they have received is not satis¬ 
factory ; at the same time discourage them from 
going to foreign countries to receive education 
and fail to provide sufficient facilities for educa¬ 
tion in India itself. The errors of the past 
are admitted even by thobe who will not 
allow education to be a transferred subject 
and a promise is made to repair them. 
The subjeit is fHr too important and vitxl 
to the interests of the nation for any 
ther experiments to be made or for the md^^f 
to be left in the hands of those who stand t^^F 
self ooDviotod and whose promises have not been 
faithfully kept. The reason often assigned for 
mistakes in tho past has been want of funds, and 
conservatism of the rural classes both of which I 
entirely deny. 

For the nature of our mistakes in the past, we 
have only to look to the Report of the OaloQtiA 
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University Commission. They rightly point out 
that the teachers in the high schools ai'o utuler- 
e'iuoated and under-paid. The fact is that, the 
Government aie not utilising the funda at their 
diap oaal to mitigate the evils of the system, 
which is described by the Bengal District Ad¬ 
ministration Committee and the Rowhitt Com¬ 
mittee, for which we are responsiblt^. The Com¬ 
mission point out that secondary education is 
unduly dominated by the examination system, 
which must be the case as long as the educational 
services are manned by officials who cannot, on 
account of their want of knowledge of the verna¬ 
culars, be responsible for the teaching : but who 
at the same time, supervise the whole system. 
They further point out that the stage of admis¬ 
sion to the University should be that of the 
pi'esent Intermediate instead of the Entr.'inco ex¬ 
amination, as the boys who have pat^sed the litter 
examination are not fit for University educa¬ 
tion or their want of knowledge in English 
language. This is the result of the system 
to which I have adverted which has discouraged 
Eoglish teaching in the earlier classes even as a 
language, against strong Indian protest, They 
also refer to the fact that the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion of the University is not a preparation for the 
medical, engineering professions, or for careers in 
agriculture, commerce or industry. This, again, 
is due to the policy which 1 have referred to, 
which would only give secondniy education fit for 
clerks and managers of offices and not for higher 
education in those subjeote for which the Depart¬ 
ment, (that is, the Government), is responsible. 
The Indian opinion, therefore, is not responsible 
at all for this result. The Commission accordingly 
propose, to remedy these defects, the appointment 
of a Board in which the majority should consist 
of non-official members—a recognition of the 
superiority of non-offioial guidance. They would 
make the Director an expert adviser " to the 
Member or Minister in charge *nf Education" 
which disposes of the arguments sometimes ad- 
vnooed that, according to the views they enter- 
secondary education should be a reserved 

[H^to the University education, there can be 
no more scathing oondemnation of the system 
than that to be found in the Commission Report 
It hM to be remembered that the University itself 
is an officialised body under Government control, 
nay say that the Government and administration 
of tha University is unsatisfactory and ineffective 
as ai\ instmmsnt for encouragement of learning. 
Sbey that even su^ a University is 


under the unduly rigid control of the Government. 
“ There is fiir too much detailed Government 
intervention." They are perfectly right, and 
it is impos'-ible under such a system that any 
University can c>iiy on its work efficiently. It 
is just for that rtiM'On that Indians are anxious 
to get rid of the hui-eaucratic control and place 
the University and secondary education under 
the control of a Minister. It is not difficult to 
come to the conchiKton that the same state of 
things will otherwise continue I am therefore 
of opinion that the Committee’s recommendations 
should be accepted and Education as^ a whole 
should he transferred. Most of the important 
Native States have gone ahead. 

KON-BKAiiMIN MOVEKBKT 

24. The natui-n of the ohjections taken to the 
transfer of subjects is proof of the neceeaity of 
responsible government. Au.ong the objections 
advanced to it, 'here i» otio which finds a place in 
this report which for ruoKons that will appear 
later 1 feel bound to notice. The representative 
of the Madras Ooverntnent (and it is said the 
Madraa Guvernment occ<'pt his view) has taken 
objection to the division of subjects on the ground 
that without a.lequnte protection being provided 
for by communal represei tation, the non-Brah- 
mins will be oppressed by Brahmins. 1 support 
non- Brahmin communal representation but I 
demur ontitelv to the propusiMon that it should 
be regarded as an essential preliminary to any 
responsible government foi the reason given, As 
we are likely to bear more of 'this contention, 1 
propose tn state my view of the situation. 

25. For the consideration of this question, it 
is essential to recogn^e two divisions among 
non Brahmins, the high caste Ilindusand the lower 
classes. In the earlier ^enrs of the Congress, the 
non-Bmhmin leaders were invited by the officials 
to stand aloof froui it, and, if possible, to de¬ 
nounce it as inimical to their interests. They re^ 
solved to disregard the advice. Their main rea¬ 
sons were these : They found that by the British 
conquest it was the Mahomedans and the Qon- 
Brahmh) higher castes who had suffered' most. 
The Rajahs and the zemindarfi who were deprived 
of their properties by the British Oovernment 
generally belonged to those classes. By far Gie 
majority of them were either deprived of tbsir 
properties or allowed to retain whole or portion of 
them on conditions which were very onerous. The 
revenue payable was very heavy with reference to 
the properties which they held at the time of 
Bririeh conquest. Their rights were being en- 
oroAobed upon. The ryotwari system-b^ore. 1957 
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was iniquitous and destructive of private pro* 
perty. Subsequently, though not quite so bad, it 
was felt to be oppressive. The merchants and tho 
artisan classes, the labouring classes, were involv¬ 
ed in the misfoitune of these superior classes. I 
have already pointed out that the raison de' sirs 
of the Congress was the intense poverty of the 
people and the measures which they put forward 
to relieve such poverty, concerned the non Brnh- 
minn ^ooi'e than Brahmin:?; the non-Brubmin 
higher castes, therefoie stood to gain from its 
success more than nuy oUier.s. Tho other ques¬ 
tions whidh the Congress took up, like the sepa¬ 
ration of judicial and erecutivo functions, also 
concerned'them more. Under tho conditions 
then existed, and, to a grc.it extent, even now 
exist, the Brahmiits h:td far gieater chances of 
success in the services and elaowhere. They Iv.id 
the qualities which were required by n foreign 
ruling race who wanted good suboniinates. 
The Muhonieditn and the ilindu Zemindars and 
tfje Hindu martial classe-s were looked upon with 
suspicion uo account of such of their qualities 
which are only required for ndniinistiation and 
government; and not required in those whose 
main fiinetiun was to obey und produce wealth 
which should be at the disposal of their masters. 
The non-Brahmin leaders, therefore, felt that they 
had a better chance of success in the new condi¬ 
tion of things which they hoped would be brought 
about by tho Congress agitation when the quali¬ 
ties which they, in their own opinion, possessed in 
a higher degree than the Bnihmins would have u 
better scope. They found also that, though the 
old class of Biuhminshad faults which are now 
imputed to them by the leaders of the non-Brah¬ 
min Movement, a distinct improvement was visi- 
bfe in the younger generation that was growing 
up and they hoped that common eflbits, common 
aspirations, and the common good of the country 
will introduce a change in the Brahmin class. 
These hopes have not been disappointed. It is 
true that there are still Brahmin leaders under 
domination of feelings and sentiments which 
are not conducive to harmony orprogiess^ but, on 
the other hand, there is no doubt that, getjeniHy 
speaking, the Congress movement has brought 
about a greater rapprochsmsni between the va¬ 
rious classes. Mis. Besant, in particular, has 
brought over the whole of her Brahmin paity to 
discard the Brahmin restrictions which stood in 
the way of the hearty co-operation with the non- 
Brahmins. Besides the reasons above referred to, 
the non*Brahmiiis were startled at the official 
attitude. Many of the officials while insisting 


upon the existence of this class division as a bar 
to political progress, not only did not themselves 
take any active steps to remove them but by tbeir 
passive resistance toiled every attempt of the re¬ 
form party to remove such restiictions The 
latter were sneered at as Anglicised Indians who 
had lost touch with the ordinary people and there¬ 
fore untrustworthy in these matters or denounced 
as impracticable visionaries. Several officials went 
even so far as to say not only privately but in 
public that this ancient caste system was neces¬ 
sary to the stability of the society us it accustoms 
the people to order and obedience to authority 
and it is thereforo in the interest of the Govern¬ 
ment to support that system. The non-Brahmin 
leadoi-s felt therefore that very little could be 
hoped from officials to remove this caste restrio- 
tioi). These wore the reasons, so far as liemem- 
ber, that determined the attitude of the non- 
Brahmin lenders then nnd 1 do not think those 
ressons have lost their force now. 

1 have already refeired to a number of reforms 
that are long overdue and they are far more 
beneficial to the non-Brahmins than to the Brah¬ 
mins. If the proposed reforms are corried out in 
their proper spirit and proper lules are fran>ed 1 
have not the slightest doubt that the non- Brahmin 
higher Hindu c-ostes will be gainers. 1 fail to 
see how they will be worse off. 

26. In the case of the depressed classes the 
conditions are dtffereiit. It is absutd to say that 
their position, so far as their material prospects 
are concerned, has improved under the British 
Government, it has steadily gone from bad to 
worse. To mention only a few instances, under 
the old custom they wem entitled to free bouse- 
sites, materials free from the jungles for building 
their cottages, free pasturage and a fixed share of 
the produce of the hmd which they cultivated for 
their wages, which ensuied a living wage. All 
these they have lost under the ryotwsri system. 
With the ruin of the Indian Iiiduatries also the 
non-agricultural labourers lost their fixed wages 
and they were involved in the ruin of tbeir mas¬ 
ters. The agricultural lahourere suffered equally 
from the Governn^ent and the Zemindars and the 
big ryots. The proposed refoims nil! rot directly 
benefit them to the siime extent as the superior 
non-Brohmin castes, but they are bound to share 
in the benefits abich wil acctiie to the whole 
country if the reforms aie carried out in the 
directions indicated and the poverty problem, in 
particular, is propetly dealt with. Amongst thegs 
it is very doubtful whether representatives can 
found in sufficient numbers to protect theif 
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iDterestfl against the higher caetee, Brahmins and 
non-Brahoiiiis who now lead the agitation in 
Madrae and the planters and capitalists, bat I 
think it is possible to devise rules which will 
enable them mnteriiUlj to influence elections, or, 
to create electorates, to send their reple^entativeH 
to the Council. In an; event, 1 am full; satib* 
fled that this class cannot possibly be worse ofl‘ 
under the proposed reforms, while it is probable 
that their positirm can be improved, and it is 
certain that, if properly safeguarded, it will be 
improved. 

27. I cannot agree with m> Colleagues in their 
proposes in ^ragraph 23 about inspection nndad- 
vioe, Accordingiothem, these o^cerr-are to inspect 
the operations of the Reserved and Tiansferied De¬ 
partments, offer criticisms for the attention of the 
Governor to be called to the defects disclosed so 
that he might use his influence end nuthoiity to 
seotfro their removal. The authors of the Re¬ 
forms Report have pointed out (see paragraph 
118) that such official inspirations have increased 
the disposition to interfere in provincial details; 
they further point out that a substitute for them, 


in future, should be found in the stimulus 
afforded by public ciiticism. Though the neces¬ 
sity of publicity and public criticism is recognised 
by my Colleagues in the paregrapb above referred 
to, I have little doubt that tbs tendency again 
will be towards interference with the Transferred 
Departments and also with the Reserved Depart¬ 
ments. It is the Government of India, as is re¬ 
cognised in the Reforms Report, that have stood 
in the way of reforms which the Provincitll Gov¬ 
ernments had been willing to carry out. I am, 
for these reasotis, unable to support the recom¬ 
mendations of uiy Colleagues. • 

Considering the nature of, these recommeoda- 
tiotiH by my Colleagues, It appears to me that the 
further consideration of these questions should 
not he put off till the nppointoent of the Statu¬ 
tory Commission, and that toS proposals in the 
Reforma Report empowering the Viceroy to 
transfer subjects if lie thinks 6t to do so, should 
be maintained. 

C. SANKARAN NAIR. 
Simla., 16th April 1919. 


A FEW LINES FROM GHALIB 

BY 

HAMIDTJLLAH AFSER 


0 ) 

Why should we be taken to task (for the 
committal of sins) on the (one-sided) version of 
the angels; Was there any man present to speak 
for us when the record was taken ? 

( 2 ) 

The lover's cottage would have been desolate 
even if be had not shed tears : For the ocean 
would have been a wilderness, if not an ocean. 

(3) 

When the lamp is gone out, it - emits smoke : 
nie flame of love appeared in black after I was 
no more. 

( 4 ) 

When be honours me with a visit, my face is 
■offused with a healthy flush : From this (look 
at the irdny of it I) he is led to think Ihst my 
msAady (love-sickness) is showing signs of rapid 
mire, •' 

( 5 ) 

Out of sheer exhaustion my tears turned intcT 
i deep idgh ; Now 1 believe that water trans¬ 
forms into vapour. 


(«) 

'Tie my heart alone that can speak about (the 
effect of) thy half-draw shaft: Whence would 
the blissful rancour have come had it pierced the 
heart through. 

(7) 

The fore swore coquetting after he had killed 
me (with his blandishments): Ah Me ! How soon 
the prompt penitent has repented. 

( 8 ) 

Alas I the lot of that few inches of cloth, O,. 
Ghalib ! that is fated to be made into a collar m 
the distracted lover, 

( 9 ) 

The real secret of paradise is well-known to 
me, but still the idee is good enough to bomevr 
our fancies. 

( 10 ) 

The tears O Ghalib! have again welled up in 
m j heart; Ah me I the drop that had not fotmd 
an outlet broke forth in storms. 


(Translated from Ais Vrdv. Ohatals) 
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BoltbeTitm in 

Sir Theodore Morieon, oontribates under the 
above heeding, an article to ^^he ' Ob§&r v m%* in the 
oouree of which he points out that to Westerners 
BoUheviem may appear not only unsuitable but 
positively distasteful to the East. But it may 
come to them in a much less questionable shape 
than they suppose because these wild and intoxi¬ 
cating ^hen passed from people tu 

people, mostly uneducated, get tranoformed, until 
at the end of the passage, they bear only the 
f lintest r 08 |uihl>iace to the original mef.snge. If 
Bolshevism has reached Afghanistan, it is ivlready 
at the tbre^bold of India and this proximity 
8UggeH^s a train of disquieting spooiilations. The 
social organisation of India presents conditions 
which might in certain circumstances be favoui- 
able for some such catastrophic uplioaval as 
Bolshevism or the French Revolution. The upper 
cliss in India, under the induence of Entrhsh 
educitiou, hi>a put awiy its roverence for autho¬ 
rity and rcplact d it by an ardent devotion to 
Jjiberfcy and Freedom Below this small upper 
class are the gre.it in issos of the Indian people, 
still very unoducutel, <n)ireriug a great deal of 
poverty and privation Now, through books and 
newspapers, the English ideas of the educated 
class are beginning to lind their way into the 
vernacular and are becoming part of a common 
speech of the whole people percolating down the 
lower strata of the Indian society. They raise 
wild hopes of resistance to oppression, of visions of 
old authority overtbeown, of the mighty put down 
from their seats and of the bumble and meek 
exalted. If the time over comes, the Indian 
masses will rise like the French peasants in the 
18th against the immediate oppressors in the 
village and against tho wiulders of authority os 
they have known and experienced it. In short, it 
is the upper castes against whom revolt will take 
place if ever Bolshevism manifests itself in 
India. 

^After pointing out that among the untouch- 
al^ numbering about 6fty to sevqnty-five 
millions there are routterings which show tliat in 
them the ineradioableMignity of man is revolting 
against social oppression, Hir Theodore concludes:— 

**These grim possibilitiee are no argument against 
Mr. Montagu's Reforms. On the contrary, they 
are strong reasons for them ; they show that no 
time should be lost in making a loginning of the 
political edueation of the Indian people. But the 
possibility of Bolshevism in India does support 
the plea adveaoed by liord Ourson in the House 
71 


of Lords that the power of the Government of 
India should be maintained. While the new 
ideas are being .absorbed and immense social 
changes are taking place there should be some¬ 
where in the country a sufficient power to 
maintain order. Society must hold an adequate 
force in reserve in coso the front Hue sliould be 
rushed by nn onslaught of brutish anarchy.” 

The Century of Hope. 


Mr. F. S. Marvin’s book “ A Sketch of West¬ 
ern Progress from 1815 to the Great War” is 
rnviowed in tho May issue of Tha Positivist 
Kevisw by Mr. C. H. Herferd. The reviewer 
Hiys that Mr. Marvin’s judgment of the War con¬ 
cedes, if anything, too little to the German case, 
but his account of German culture during the 
century is without a hint of bias. The book 
however does not pretend to exhanst the hopeful 
aspects of the century of hope; its weight lies 
prepooderatingly in the social, international, 
scientific and educational directions but there are 
passages in the book which somewhat impair its 
character as a kind of microcosm of the genius of 
the 19th century. Music and painting have no 
riches in this bouse ; nor the wonderful body of 
hietorical sciences, which since the beginning of 
last century have brought order into the study of 
language and religion, primeval history, custom 
and law. The simplification of the complex pro¬ 
cesses of history is sometimes carried too far. 
This is especially the case in the chapter on 
literature which is nothing if not personal and 
whose most universal utterance must bear the 
impress of an individual soul. Mr. Marwin 
interprets Positivism in general with admirable 
independence. The literature of last century, 
especially in its last decades was marked by a 
passionate effort to come to close grips with the 
infinity of life impelling nt once to the most fear¬ 
less realism in expressing what is felt and seen 
and the most imaginative symbolism in suggesting 
what is apprehended; a union of prose and 
poetry in the common service of truth. 

The 19th centuiy has received many a 
blow at the hands of the 20th ; and the events 
of the last few years have rudely shaken much 
that it seemed to have left most secure, Mr. 
Marvin has shown how very much more of'it 
unassailably endures and how its hope is in reality 
a nourishing substance by which our own century 
may be sustained. 
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A Worker on hit Home. 

Id the B(bh«ri Journal (April 19) Mr. G. 
Butcher declaime egeiost the modern housing 
eystem which, ns he says, gives the poor man 
very little respect, and makes coarseness, crowd¬ 
ing and noise his portion. The poor, over oiuwd- 
ed in bIiiidb and tenement houses need .‘-orno dis¬ 
traction to lull the mind, as fulness of life is 
denied them. They haVe practiolly no \)Osses- 
sions, no private life, *' no mooring stage where 
they can pull up and refit for the morrow." It 
is a pitiable sight to see children running out of 
houses and preferring the liberty of tltc t^trects 
to the oppression of the house. It should lio 
compulsory for the worker to bo housed in a 
complete and sensible habitation ; nnd it should be 
compulsory that a decent working tnnn sh'inid he 
able to obtain the means of living ns a in.m. 
Obmfort and beauty in surroundings nnd in mind 
must be secured and the soul-sickness stopped. 
The people must have some of the real tliing° of 
life. The harsh voice and corrupt langungn of fho 
poor dweller are the outcome of hard living .mrl 
constant bodily compression. 

The good the children derive from their sohool- 
ittg is much undermined by their home sun ound- 
ings. Definite house-planning and not deadly 
pro6teering must provide the people. To preserve 
the mother and the child the home must be im¬ 
proved. Public libraries should be more airy; 
public wash houses should be more numerous and 
useful. There must be local workshops where the 
budding home could be built up by articles made 
ID Spare time. Where men have beenablato 
obtain decent dwellings, an increase in the 
fertility of mind can be noted. To be able to 
)\ve in peace means the solving of many evile. 
Then people will get greater self-respect. The 
man who can keep his door closed at his will is 
more apt to become a gooil citizen. 

Christian Education in Southern India. 

Under this heading the Rev. H. Austin writes 
in the July number of Thi Baal cmd tha Weat ” 
urmng the neoeesity of a determined effort to 
raSe'^be Christian community by making it 
poBsUJe to oducate a large proportion of its 
mentiiers. This can be done, he says, by increas¬ 
ing the nti&ber of sobolarsfaips nnd enlarging the 
sohoola. But he would oonsider it a mistake ’'to 
tai^e the bulk of the Christians from their heredi- 
•tary imeapationB however desirable it is that there 
should be a far greater number of well-educated 
Christian Indian. 


The Church’s Work in South Africa. 

The possibility of great emigration of ex-sol¬ 
diers nnd others to the distant parts of the 
Empire, is according to n writer in the April 
number of * T/te Anal and tl*e We^t ’ an incentive 
to the Clergy in the Colonics and elsewhere to 
prepare them.selves for the changed conditions 
that rniny of them mu.st be shortly facing. Tho 
Eiuope.iiis in t.ho Dominions and Ooloiues, scat¬ 
tered in tiny drops, in police quarters, io trading 
stitioti'- or in minis, inan\ miles np\rt, have few 
u'li^ious tr.uhtions, and quite fail l^o grasp the 
point of view of tho missionary who wishes him 
to ho piosont 'it religious services frequently. 
Nut that he it> more irreligious than those in 
Etighnd, but olglmi'^ed and legul.ir forms of 
woi'.-hln li.ive never fiad any meaning for him and 
a sacraniontal Church life has been quite impoi-si- 
ble ; lud lie .-^ees no diirereneo in tho iloe.ti'ines of 
the v.iiious religious bo<lio‘i, with which from 
time to time bo come-? into contact. With the 
little iii’tivo congn-gations that tho Miasiovmiy 
finds scnttei'ed over immense dLstriots, bis outlook 
is difle-ont. They are of a different nice and colour, 
and they worship in a difierent language; they 
ospreM a great desire to attend services, they are 
devout and reverent in Church, regard the Clergy- > 
man with affectioD and confidence. Tho Church 
stands to the native convert to-day ns it stood to 
the European in tho Middle Ages. It gives him 
opportunity of education and advancement, offers 
him medicine nnd hospitality, advises him in 
ditficulties nnd protects him agaim-t oppression. 
Finding in the Chuicb hie social and physical 
needs supplied, the native convert asks it to 
feed his soul. 

Can it do something of the S'lme kind fot the 
European? At times he needs leligion badly; 
tha Church stands out for the great principles of 
justice for black or whif.e, for sobriety, business 
honesty, sexual purity and kindly consideration 
for the weak. Where the Church can offer 
more there the great opportunity of the Clejgy- 
men Ijes. The Clergyman must be a man oftwo 
trades, one by which he has the authority to 
preach the Gospel and administer the aecra- 
ments; the other by which he commends the 
Gospel and by which he lives. The colonial’s 
religion does not consist so much in Church-going; 
but his out-look is wider; and the Clergymen is 
in a fresher religious atmosphere than in the old 
days at home. He does not quarrel about little 
things about religion, of convention and seotari* 
anisB, 
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The Intellectual Pre-eminence of Jews. 

Tborstein Veblen, Science Quarterly (March 19) 
commeoting on the Zionist movement in the 
pigee of the Politioal save that the Zionists 
always project for withdrawal upon themselves, 
a scheme of national demarcation between Jew 
and Gentile. The scheme is one of territorial 
demarcation and national frontiers of the convoi- 
tional sort, within which Jews, Jewish traditions, 
traits and aspirations are to find scope and 
breathing space for a home-bred cnlturennd i'lce 
unfolding of nil that is best and most rhnrac- 
teriatic in 6he endowmont of the nice. There is 
the dot&inant idea of iHolution and in-breeding' 
and a confident persuasion that this will biing 
great and good re.sults for nil concerned. Tiio 
whole proje^’t 1ms an idyllic and engaging nir. 
The logic of the Zionist project plainly lUDbto 
the eil'eeb that whereas this people have achieved 
great things while living under conditions of gioat 
adversity, sCHtterud piecemeal .imoug the Oeiitilei. 
(jf ^Europe, they are bound to achieve inucli 
greater things us boon as they shall have a chance 
to follow their own device.s untroubled within tho 
hholter of their own frontiers. 

It is plain that the civilisation of Christendom 
continues to-day to draw heavily on the Jews for 
men devoted to science and scholarly pevsuits. 
Mon of Jewish extraction continue to supply 
more than a proportionate quota to the rank and 
tile engaged in scientific and scholarly work. So 
general is the recognition of special Jewish traitb, 
of charoctor and of capacity, that any refusul to 
recognise something which may be called a Jewish 
type of hereditary endowment would be impossi 
ble. The Jewish type asserts itself with amazing 
pergistenco through all the disguises which 
have been laid upon it. Cross-breeding com¬ 
monly results in a gain to the Jewish com¬ 
munity rather than conversely. The intollec- 
tually pre-eminent men among the Jews have 
been men immersed in this Qontilo culture in 
which they have played their part of guidance and 
l^tement. The conclusion is that it is only 
when the gifted Jew escapes from the cultural 
environment created and fed by the particular 
genius of his own people and only when be falls 
into alien lines of Gentile inquiry, that he 
comes into his own as a creative leader. It is by 
loss of allegiance, or at the best by force of n 
divided allegiance to people of his origin that ho 
finds himself in the vanguard of modem inquiry. 
But it will not do to say that none but renegade 
Jews count effectually in the modern sciences. 


The home bred Jewish scheme of things 
human and divine, are of an archaic origin and 
bound with traditional varieties and coDventioDs, 
The young Jew, in such a scheme, will become a 
sceptic by force of circumstanoes over which he 
has no control. Intellectually he is likely to 
become an alien; spiritually be is more than, 
likely to remain a Jew. 

The Sunday School in India. 


Sunday Schools have sprung up in India in 
connection with Missionary and Church organisa¬ 
tions in largo lumbers. There are four types of 
Sunday Schools; (1) that which is held in 
connection with n particular congregation and 
which possesses teachers whose services are volun- 
l..ir 3 ’ and whoso students are the children of the 
Christian uoniiuunity of the places ; (2) the next 
type of Sunday School is bold in connection with 
tike Mi’«.->iotj Day School in which the Scholars are 
entirely nou-ChristLan. Here the students have 
a considerable amount of Bible knowledge; (8) 
tbo third typo is th.at found in the areas of Mass 
movements. The children are mostly very ignorant 
and they have no normal Christian community 
round them. This is a very potent instrument 
For the gradual Christianisation of the people; 
(4) the fourth type is the Evangelistic one. 

Mr. £. A Annett, in the International Iteviw} 
of Mxeaiona for April describes the efficiency of 
these potent in.struments of Missionary enterprise, 
The Sunday School in India has rightly been 
termed the Workshop of the Church, the place 
where its members may learn to serve. It has 
room for all classes of workers and is capable of 
indefinite exfiansion. Its ideal ought to be that 
it shall be a place where the child may have an 
experience in which he feels God to be near and 
real. The syllabus used vary according to the 
needs of the children in various localities. 

The teachers need training which would draw 
out * their religious nature and clarify and 
strengthen their religious ideal. The writer 
urges the necessity of a central school For training 
which Will include courses in child study and in 
the methods of religious education. Oonverrion 
and the laws of the growth of religion in the soul, 
the principles of home training, rudimentary 
psychology, the value of discipline are the subjects 
essential for tho due equipment of the truned 
teacher. The teacher himself is the crux of the 
whole problem of religious education, 
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Ru«ua’« Revolt «ciuB«t BoUhevitm. 

The current number of The Round Table states 
that Bolshevism is not likely to succeed for long 
in a oountry which is in such a backward state of 
development as Russia; and though its initial sue* 
oesB SB a destructive force was easy its failure will be 
more complete when it should come to construe* 
tive effort. Outside Russia the leading Bolshevist 
movements that have come but into the open and 
signified their formal alliance with Lenin's 
Oovernment ara (1) the Spartacist rnovemeT.t in 
Germany ; (2) the Communist Oovernuient in 
Buda-Pest and the Italian Official Suoialist P.<rty. 
In other countries such as France, Holland, 
Sweden, Norway and even Great Biitain thero 
are small groups that adhere to BoIbhovLm but as 
yet no well'Organised party bus made its apppar- 
anoe. German Spartacisni, unlike Russian 
Bolshevism, is the enemy of peace ; thore is no 
acute land question in Germnny ns in Rub'^ia and 
the Spartacists are not able to mako any appeal 
to the peasantry ; moreover the strength of the 
German bourgeoisie and the high percentage of 
educated Germans stand in<he way of Sp\rtiicibt 
success. Even in Munich the luoveinont has 
collapsed. And the Spartacists ha\o no leaders 
of outstanding ability such as Lonin. In 
Hungary, the Ooromuiiist Governmnnt has 
ended in a fiasco. And Bolshevist prestige in 
Europe has gone far to min. 

The Bolshevist Government in Russia tried to 
come to terms with the Allies and Lenin's peace 
propaganda wm very active. These were finally 
dispelled by the Prime Minister's Speech in the 
OommooB which reiterated his intention of sup* 
porting the forces opposed to Bolshevism, It is 
not only the future of Russia that is at stake, 
but the future of Europe also, for until there 
should be no Bolshevism in Russia, there can 
be no real peace in Europe. 

The first anti-Bolshevist organisation in 
Russia, apart from the Volunteer Arm> in the 
South, came into being in Moscow about April 
1918. Those two, together with those parts of 
N. Rusda which were freed from the BoUbeviks 
by ihe Allied expedition, co ordinated the policy 
of all Bolshevist movements. 

The movement in Siberia was promptly arrested 
by Admind Kolchak who has not only achieved 
a ssrias of remarkable victories in the field but has 
raUM tbs vast majority of the population. His 
are tbs orsation of a strong Army, 
victory over Bolshevism, the formation of a con* 
stitnant assembly and the iaersase of the peasant 


proprietors. In Southern Russia, General 
Denikin is equally firm against Bolshevism. 
In Northern Russia and in the Archangel 
the Provibional Government is growing strong 
and closely reflects the wishes of the local 
population. There are other anti-Bolsbevist 
forces consisting of Ethomians, Letts, Lithua¬ 
nians and TTkminiaiiS, but there is no co¬ 
ordination between them and the Russian Forces ; 
nor are their aims the same. *' 

If Russia is to be liberated from the Bol¬ 
sheviks it could only be done by a vigorous 
patriotic and national Uiovement. This is the 
e-^sence of Kulchack’s programme and of .those 
Socialists who take their stand on a national 
basis. The anti Bolshevist movements are not 
necessarily reactionary as many English Liberals 
imagine; the dangers threatening Russia 
require a firm hand in restoring and maintaining 
order. 

The Rule of Dora. 

* 

The docility witti which Englishmen submitted 
to the abrogation of their most cherished rights 
was one of the most remarkable phenomena 
ob.servud in the course of the late war. What 
Dicey calls tho esf^cntinl cliaracteristic of tho 
British constitution, viz., absence of arbitrary 
power on the part of the Crown, of the Executive 
and of every other authority, went into retire¬ 
ment. When any particularly vexatious restric¬ 
tion came along, people shrugged their shoulders 
and said it was only Dora’s little way and for the 
most part loyally observed it. 

Mr. Sidney Clarke, writing in the Journal of 
Comparative Leffialation (March 19) writes about 
this conetitutioual restriction, in which an al^poet 
moribund Parliament, with an exhausted man¬ 
date, wae allowed to prolong its existence from 
year to year in order that it might register and 
give the semblance of law to the deoreee of what 
was to all intents and purposes military dictator¬ 
ship. The protection of Parliamentary procedure 
was thrust aside, discussion was curtailed ; <c0d 
government by Parliament was replaced by 
government by a small inner Cabinet, which in 
its turn set up government by departments and 
competent authorities. The citizen was controlled 
in everything except bis thoughts eves which 
were influenced by an elaborate system of censor- 
ship, propaganda and information. 

The first of the Defence of the Realm Acts was 
mainly a declaratory measure and msrely stated 
tffie nature of the ^yal prttvgative. Tbs courts 
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held, in one of the earliest oaeeii, that in modem 
warfare the safety and defence of the Realm 
required action .long before a hostile soldier trud 
the soil of the kingdom. Later Regulutions 
stretobed the prerogative, even to the extent of 
prohibiting dog-shows and forbidding the wilo or 
gift of cocaine. The lli-gulatior,K wero uieiily 
departmental ukases to procnre powers which 
could not be obtained from I’.irluinient. And 
the pvsone entrusted with the execution of the 
regulationa were irresponsible to a largo extent. 

The framers of the Regul.»tilut^ hpread t.luu ».< i - 
wider thiy the Prerogative and did oor tsion'll^ 
transgiess their constitutional anflmiity a.s is 
evidenced by several cases denounefij in Itirlia 
ment and by the Press. 

Dora and bor vexatious oulerings have now 
vanished and there is no longer tiuth in the taunt 
flung at us by the enemy—“ Tho Cabinet givts 
no regular account to I’avliviitent, does not 
consult the Paity le.aders and hanlly answers the 
questions that are put. U governs Kngluid by 
ifleans of a bureaucratic machine which intei feres 
in everything, controls ovorything an<l is itselt 
us good as free from PurHamentary control.” 

UniTersities and their Functions. 

In the Myaore Kconomir. Jont'nal (Juno 11)1 if) 
the Editor lays much stress on Mr. Asi|iuth’s 
conception of the ideals and functions of Univci- 
sities. Medittjval Universities were cosmopcditaii 
in composition and catholic in tUcir range, wlieic 
there were no barriers of truth or class or lorlnno 
and a comradeship of speech and habit which 
transcended, though it did not obliterate laci.vl 
and geographical distinctions, A Univcisity 
should never become a mere technological insti' 
tqte for the creation and equipment of speciiilistb. 
The modern student may smile at the t-cimty 
proportions of medinval learning and scofl at 
their jarring Latin ; but whatever was knowable, 
mediaeval students knew. 

“The limits of the k^wable—wherever Ihoy arc 
to be placed—have in those days expanded so tar (hut 
^ ambition and no assiduity is equal to tho tusk 
wtaking all that lies within thorn for its province. 
Nothing can 1)6 more alien from the biAkiess of a 
tTnivenity than to produce the shallow and lluonl 
omniioienoe which has scratched the surfuco of many 
subjects, and got to the heart of none. But the fide¬ 
lity of a University to the intellectual side of its 
mission must now, as*always, boj[udged by the degree 
in which it baa succeeded in enlarging and humanising 
the mental outlook of ita students and developing the 
love of knowledge for its own sake.” Such an ideal 
as this, Mr. Asquith points out, does not imply a 
divoroe of knowledge from praotioe. He instancea, 
‘^ith telling effeot, the trut^ of this observation by 


referring to the work of James Walt and Adam 
Smith who both belonged to Glasgow University. 
“It is often,” he adds, “at the mouths of professors, 
and at the bands of Universities, that tbo praotical 
man learns for tho first time the real meaning and the 
latent possibilities of his own business. Statesmen 
and financiers and industrialists have never received 
two more magnificent presents than the Wealth of 
Nntiona and tbo Steam Eiif/ine and both came from 
within the walls of tbo Glasgow College.” 

A University has the duty cast on it to leave its 
mtellcctuai stamp on those whom it teaches. That 
however, is not, the supreme or ultimate test of its 
work “In the long run,” says Mr. Asquith, “it will 
bo judged iiol merely or mainly by its success in 
equipping its pupils lo outstrip tbrir oompotitors in 
tbo CT.ifts und professions. It will not be fully 
judged even by the excellence of its mental gymnastic, 
or its contributions to scholarship andscience It will^ 
ho judged also by the inlluence winch itis exerting upon 
the imagiiiution and tho character; by the ideals 
which it has implanted and nourished; by the 
new sources of ftiith, tenacity, aspiration, with which 
it has recruited and reinforced the untrained and 
undeveloped nature; by the degree in which i(r has 
helped to raise, to enlarge, to enrich, to complete, 
the true life of the man, and by and through him 
the corporate life of the community.” 

Mr. Asquith’s eonreption was icalised to some 
extent by theniitiont UniversitieK of India which 
influoneod througii .students the corporate life of 
the community. A University should create a 
bond of feiluw-ship, n freemasuniiry of spirit and 
of undciatniiding which softens tlio asperities and 
survives the conflicts of professional or political 
rivalry. It must breed courage and honesty, 
counigo not to shirk problems, und honesty in 
facing solution.s wh.itevcr may be their conse¬ 
quences. 

The Late Bishop of Calcutta. 

Ill the .Itii}' iiunibei’ of fhe East and ‘tfie West, 
Mr. H. 1’ Iv. Skiptori, K. H. H. S. pays a notable 
ti'iliute tu the memory of Dr. Oeorgo Alfred 
Lefroy, late Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
of India. After describing bis early life and how 
he came to occupy the See of Calcutta, Mr. 
Skipton says that ‘the discipline, the self- 
sacrifice, the idea of duty fur duty’s sake and the 
danger of the calling especially appealed to him ; 
and his innate gift of leadership, too, intensified 
bis leaning to a life in which loyalty and leader¬ 
ship counted for so much.’ 

Mr. Skipton concludes with the following 
tribute:— 

‘ It is diflicult to find the right words to sum 
up briefly the many-sided and yet singularly 
simple and straight-forward character of the 
gallant Christian gentleman who has been taken 
from us, and whom those who knew him, however 
slightly, will remember to their lives’ en^.’ 
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A Glance at tbe ‘Totem.*’ 

A writer in ft recent cumber et‘ //te Thtoto 
phid makee some ictereeting obeervatioue about 
the primitive iuetitutioc of the loiem and 
totemio macnere and customs. The totem is 
mmre than a syoibol or a badge, having an actual 
vitality of its own, as the reincarimtion or vehicle 
of some anceetral spirit. The ideas embodied in 
it are most certainly religions ic their derivation 
and are infinitely more ancient than meie totu- 
rnism as a developed social institution. 'I he 
word ‘ Totem ’ itself seems to be derived from the 
language of the Ojibwas a tribe of Red Indians 
living near Lake Superior, and it signifies tho 
symbol or device i the kinds of objects used us 
*totems being seen from the names of the diliVrent 
olasses into which the Ojibwas are divided, such 
as bear, beaver, turtle, eagle-hawk, wolf, etc, 
Totemism is purely democratic and not leli- 
gious in its nature, signifying a treaty of i'licnd- 
ship and alliance on equal terms, between a clan 
or individual and a species of animal or thing, 
The thing itself is quite a difierent matter and is 
undoubtedly held in extreme reverence as the 
symbol of some divine or great spirit in the post. 
Believing himself to be descended from his totem, 
the savage naturally treats it with respect. If it 
bean animal he will not kill or eat it, sometimes 
he is not even permitted to touch or look at it. 
▲ man may not intermarry with a woman of his 
own totem. The totem bond is stronger than the 
bond of marriage or of blood ; and in the event 
of a feud, husband and wife find themselves 
fighting on dififereut sidra and the father's rela¬ 
tionship to bis son is hardly recognised, the son 
being of^is mother’s totem. All the members of 
a totem look on each other as kinsmen and will 
defend each other to the last breath. The savage 
di^te his totemic animal in crude colours and 
grotesque designs on all his belongings. Dead 
totems are mourned and buried with os much 
oare ae hnman beings. The tribal totem tends 
naturally to pass into tbe anthro{5omorphic god ; 
And as be rises more and more into tbe human 
form, BO the .subordinate totems sink from the 
dignity oflnoamatioos, into the humbler charac¬ 
ter of favourites. Traces of totemism are not 
oenfined,to N. America and Polynesia, but are 
distribtt|iid and oan be detected, over many por¬ 
tions of the globe. Meny of the strange devices 
used by undeveloped peoples are not mere bar-^ 
berous fantasies, but have beneath their weird 
aa4 gA>tesqtte exteriors, a definite and far-reach¬ 
ing idgnl&eaiion. 


Reconstructed Penology. 

Ouminissioner F. Booth-Tucktr, contributing 
an article in the current number of The Sowd 
^^srvtoe Quarterly hays that there are obvious 
faults in our criminal and penal system which 
directly tend to the maximisation instead of 
tbe minimisation of crime. While the criminal 
is housed and fed, his wife and children are, in 
not a few cases, left either to starve or to* steal, 
sell their virtue or commit suicide ; while we are 
at tho same time undermining or destroying the 
man’s sense of I'csponsibility for the Support of 
his family. Tbo system of releasing criminals is 
also defective. In fact the release and subse¬ 
quent treatment of tbe rriminal are calcu¬ 
lated to force him, however unwillingly, into 
a career of ciime. If he receives a severe sentence, 
he probably abandons the attunipt to turn over a 
new leaf as iaiposfiiblfl. The watch words of a 
perfect penal tystooi hliould bo punishment, 
reformation, organisation, and improvement 4o 
annual conference of penologists might be 
arranged which will serve as a check on precipi¬ 
tate changes uf policy. Bettlemeuts of i-eleased 
criminals may be allowed largely to manage their 
own afiairf. and settle disputes and complaints 
arising among themselves. 

Tho Andamans could be revolutionised by 
allowing every long-tetm piisoner to have his 
family wit h him ; by’tbe simple expedient of releas¬ 
ing him conditionally before the expiinttion of his 
sentence and of placing him under the charge of 
some organisation where he will have an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting free from the taint of crimina¬ 
lity. This can be done under section 401 of the 
Oriminal Procedure Code, which has been largely 
utilised for the purpose of supplying jail labour 
to Mesopotamia and elsewhere, for war purposes. 
A very useful provision could also be enacted that 
persons committing cerWiin classes of orims 
should, at tbe expiry of their sentence, be 
committed to such supervirion as is suggests^ 
above for a fixed period. Or, the habitual 
be included in the provisions of ''the Orimioal 
Tribes Act, and compelled to live with bis family 
in such Settlements as Government might provide 
for the purpose. It is certainly not desirable to 
force tbe habitua^o live where reformation is 
impossible, or to allow him to cdioose his own 
resUence, which will usually be some plaoe from 
which he can most conveniently prey uptm-Bodfiy. 
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Women Lawyers in America. 

To the Quarterly Journal of Comparative Legia- 
lotion and International Lata for December 1918, 
(London), Mr. William Renwick Riddell, LL.D , 
F.R.S., Can, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario, has contributed n very interesting article 
on “Women as Practitioners of Law." in 
tracing* the genesis of this movement he mentions 
an inoident in which a woman by name Miss 
Clara Brett Martin had applied to the Convoca¬ 
tion of the Law Society of Upper Canada, 
Toronto, to be admitted on the hooks of the Liw 
Society. After a little discussion, the Convoc.ttion 
of this Society which examines the candidate and 
gives a “ OertiBcate of Fltl)e^H,’’ decided that they 
had no power to admit n woman upon their book«>. 
Thereupon, nt the instance of Sir Oliver Mowat, 
the Legislature of Ont u ia passed an Act that 
“Xaw Society may in i'a disuietion make rules 
providing for the udmih'^ion of women to practiic 
^8 Solicitors." Miss Martin was duly admitted 
fllto the books but, not satisfied wilh that, ic-pired 
to be culled to tho Bir. Agiin the Ontniio 
Legislature passed an amendment tu the previous 
Act by giving the L*.w Society discretion to cill 
women to the Bar. Since that time (1897), there 
have been several cises of women being admitted 
as Solicitors and called to the Bar in Ontario, 
The number of women Lawyers is likely to 
increase in the immedute futui'e. Mr. Riddell 
observes 

“The women who practice Law are not ‘ wiki 
women they are mrnest, well educated women 
who ask no favours but are quite willing to do 
their share of fhe woild's work on the same 

conditions as men." 

• 

While ocoasionally one of them has been known 
to take the brief at a trial, this is not usual; 
they generally reteirrcounsel for such work and 
confine themselves to chamber practice. Occa¬ 
sionally a woman takes a Oourb or Chamber 
motion, bat as a general rule, her work is that of 
'^ikSolicitor. In my own experience, as in that of 
judioial brethren whom i have consulted-, when 
she appears in Court or Chambers, she conducts 
her case with dignity and propriety, exhibiting 
as much legal acumen, knowledge of the law and 
sound sense as her masculine confrere, and she 
does not trade upon her sex. 

The total number of women Lawyers in Canada 
is very small, psrbaps a dozen in all, but in the 
TTnlted States women have joined in somewhat 
largmr numlwrs (about 1,200). 


Hincluitm and Image*Worship. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Canganath Jha, 
writing in the Hinduetan Sevieto (June 1919) 
remarks that the worship of images has ever been 
considered a stigma on the bright escutcheon of 
philosophic Hinduism and has been condemned 
hy Indian thinkers of all ages from Jaimini to 
Sabir and from Kabir to Dayanand Saraswathi. 
Yot it forms one of the intogial factors of 
Hinduiom and an indispensable stone in its 
edifice. Ihe feature that appeals most effectively 
to the popular and the practical mind ia that it 
makes provision for nil grades of men and supplies 
the need of every kind of devotee. This diversity 
is not coiifinod to the form of worship; it extends 
to the object of worship .also ; and a well-known 
text siiyp, “ For tho benefit of the aspiralfions 
forms have bcou u««.nined for tho Formless 
Absolute.” 

Before long, the unifying tendency of the 
human mind n.'^setted itself and olden Hindus 
gave full vent to tho unifying tendency of their 
minds and rising a step higher towards unity, 
C’me to the conception of the Trinity, the 
number appearing to have been suggested by 
nature herself. The next and final process is the 
conviction that above the great multitude of Gods 
there must bo one supreme personality. Such 
traces of monotheism are found in several hymns 
of the Rig-Veda. With this conception of the 
Lord of created things ns the Supreme Deity, the 
monotbei.stic yearning is satisfied. Whatever is 
the age when the collection of the Hig-Yeda 
Sambita was finished, it was before that age that 
tho conviction was formed that there was but 
one. 

It is not easy to understand the opposition 
tlint has risen against image-worship from within 
the folds of Hinduism itsdf. The image* 
worshipper never Itelieves that the object of bis 
worship is Qod ; it is only his lehtadwo, the 
desiied deity, which appeals most to his heart. 
But he regaids it only as an emblem ; soznetbing 
tangible upon which he pours out his devotio^ 
Image worship has been rightly declared as relT 
gious algebra and involves after all a mere 
symbolism. What the worshipper does is neither 
absolutely useless, nor absolutely wrong. Ho 
sane monist can deny that Ood, All-pervading 
and Omnipresent is present in the image. 
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Some Pifwt fn i^«ACtt Treaty. 

Hr.' 0 EL' H«rfovd, writfng in th« Po9iiivi$t 
£Ma>(Jal|r 1019} raiiM tiiaqaaition whether 
'f{' Iriiw iwma of pMoe ooaforat at all points or in 
pervading spirit with fehoee ideals of Intar- 
Policy which are growing in strength 
Jl^agyMMg us. fie says trenchantly:— 

t ^ not, in the first place, wish to lay too 
maoh stress on the grave violation of several of 
5^ ** Fourteen Points,'* simply as a breach of 
rtjj^owl faith with those who accepted che arroibtice 
tIuS length of them. The ** ITourteen Pdtnts" 
V I beliera, constitute an excellent draft' 
tWtvlpy of International pr<ni"ple> applied to 
(HWeot sitrzation of Europe. But scrutiny of 
TcipM tOBMM in detail was almost bound to compel the 
Siest'Sempaloae of legislature to modify cnndirions 
irtlich seemed beyond possible exception when 
«sm. from the ideal and detached view point of 
'V^Mhington. What matters more then the 
hreaeh of faith itself IS th it the " modificiittons " 
Sive all on one side Where Germany w is to be 
ebum, or Austria to be curved, justice was done 
srlth an inflezibility beyond reproach And both 
OSpatries had so much to answer for in the past 
ttiat the simple undoing of their misieeds 
ba.'Mvud substantial benefits Tho return uf 
Jbhmoo-ljorraine, the restoration of pnrtirioned 
i 'Wand, the oesston of ** Italia irredenta,” 
^ nU capital gains, and hold tho promise, 
f 'l^gb nob in equal degiees, of contribu- 
ultimately to the secure peace of Em ope. 
i not irrelevant to ask whethfr, in any 

ease, the Allies have carried out justice, 

I 'gfin understood, when it told against themselves. 
&^JWwther they have not treated " self determine- 
ae a golden rule when it concerned the 
Wtunr suhjeots of Get man domination, but as an 
^^H^degist's erase when it concerned the future 
rirHmn nf Italians or Poles Whether 
in recovering her own citizens from 
^j^imiigTi rule, has even dreamed of ccmcsssion to the 
^ w uigoegs sobjeot, in Algeria or Horocoo, to her 
mlm. WhethB* England herself, so sympathetically 
],..CdlflpttdV#to the autonomous aspirations of the 
fiwitu tg «f Austria, has even entertained 
future for similar aspirants in 
f'SfBndflt or Cyprus, or even Persia, 

?■« Empire. 

of the Saar Valley tbreatenk to^ 
^ an irritant in the Boropean body 

proved in the past. Civil war is 
lb tile Hew Pe^d, between the 
tiie Pole. 
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leUm «ad tHe C«lipk«to. 

Me. Boland h. N. Hiofatil, C. H G writing to 
Me firitM Smpire Rtvmo (June 1919) auggeets 
the building up of a polity which bring more 
enlightened than the Turkirii, is etill fashioned 
aocordibg to the peculiar iilamio culture. The 
preservation of the tmnporal sovereignty of 
Turkey points either to a oonfideration ^ states 
which formed the eastern portion of the Ottonmn 
Empire or to the separate development of* these 
countries under mandates, proteotorates or 
hegemonies—European or American. There is 
ifo desire on the part of Great Britain that such 
tutelage should mean annexation. 

What Mohammedans deplore, it U said, is the 
politic tl weakening, or further dismemberment of 
the chief indopendAnt Moslem State, As regards 
tho spiritual claims, any loss of prestige can 
hnnllv, it would scorn, be of great signifioanoe, 
What Moslems will value most will to honest, 
.just, .ind stibio government. The religious duties 
ol the Iiuainite may be salely' entrusted in eap^ 
State to tho Sbeikh-el Islam and the Ulema. 
Should the Imimate, or Pontificate, pass to the 
Shciif of Mekka, now King of thoH^jaz, whose 
quilifications ai-e undoubted, it might be for the 
well-being of el-Jslam. Opinions may well differ 
among Mohammedans on the subject of the 
impendtug changes. Whatever the solutions may 
be, they will evoke the greatest interest in an 
Empive which includes the l^p^est number of 
Mohammedan subjects in the world. 
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THE Federation of India. By Ur. Bemerd Ho«|h’ 
ton. I” Political Boienoe, Quarterly,” Ju^ ISlVjT 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


Sir ChftrUt Munro on India’s War 
Contribution- 

Sir Oharles Munro has published a lengthy 
despatch on India’s services in the War. The 
following extracts will be rmd with interest: 

On the outbreak of war, the combatant 
strength of the Indian Army, including reser- 
vistSf was 194,000. Enlistments during the 
war for all branches of service amounted to 
791,000, making a total couiluvtint contii* 
bution of 985,000. Of this number, 552,000 
were sent bverseas. As rog.irds the non-comba- 
t-tn^B, the pre war strength was 4.'),000. An 
addir.ional 427,000 were etii-olle'l during the war, 
and 391,000 were sent overseas. The total cnn- 
trihution of fndian pertsonnel has thus been 
1,467,000, of whom 943,000 have served overseas. 
Casualties amounted to 106,524, which include 
36,696 deaths from ail u.tii<!e>!. The number of 

animals sent overseas w-ia 175,000. The 

t. <)Uguration of cxten'-ive schemes of irrigation 
and agricultural development in Mesopotamia 
made heavy addition tl demands on India duiing 
the year, and the extension of railway in the 
same theatre rontinued to make serious inroads 
on the available roiling stock and material. 

Sir C. SankaTftn Nair on Grand 
Committees. 

In the course ^of a Minute of Dissent on the 
Government of India's Despatch on Grand 
Committees. Sir O. Sankaran Nair wiote 

Meetings of Grand Committees should not be 
of frequent occurrence, nor is there leason why all 
the official members of the Council should not bo 
available to serve on every Grand (Jommittou. 
More than one Committee would not bo sitting at 
the same time. Official roemberN are ruti-lv 
absent from Council meetings It should nut ho 
necessary to swell their number merely with .i 
view to provide diflfarent sets of men tor difTemit 
Gi'Snd Committees nor out of a feeling of want 
ofa confidence in the non-official members to 
Support the Government loi.asuro, * Atmoat 
invariiibly a number of nominated us well a<« 
elected non official members is found in every 
Cjuncii who do not go with the majority of tiio 
electsd members. This will be so much more 
frequently in the Oouiioils of the future. Rid of 
the official hloe and with parties among them¬ 
selves, there will be much more of division of 
opinion among elected members and there will be 
no combination among them and nominated 
members solidly ,to vote against official measures. 
7« 


. My colleagues have made a pointed reference to 
our most recent experience in the Indian Legisla¬ 
tive Council which shows to their eye that no 
non-offirial members can be relied upon invart* 
ably to support a Government measure. A 
Government uiessiiro which evokes such a 
unanimous and concentrated opposition must be 
an exceptional!} controversial measure, and the 
odd> are at lea'-t oven that the combined opinion 
of all non-officials is as sound ns that of tho 
Government which seeks to force down such a 
measure on an unwilling people. In this 
coiiuection, 1 may iccail the woids acldrese-ed 
by Loid Moi’ley to the Govornniont of liidi.a. 
In h*s Despatch of November, 19U8, in which 
he convened his decision to do away with 
oiticial majorities in the Provincial Councils, he 
pointed out tliat when ail the non officials nve 
unanimously opposed to a measure, it is very 
desirable that meusnro should not be pio- 
reeded with, for ihe tiuie being at any rate. The 
wisdom of this advice will still more be apparent 
in futiiie with the growing power of public 
opinion and the iictoasing necc.ssity of Govern¬ 
ment’s relying upon the support of opinion. If 
there is any foice in this line of reasoning—and I 
venture to think that on any uthei footing there 
is no raison d'etre iov rolorms at all—then we 
can easily accept the Report Scheme of the com • 
position of Grand Committees as well as tho 
Southlioiough Committee’s recommendation. 
Given Provincial Councils constituted ns the 
Southborongh Committee have re<'ommeiided, 
Grand Committees consisting of 40 to 50 pei cent, 
of the total .strength of the Councils and includ¬ 
ing a bare majoiity of nominated members, can 
certainly bu oonstitnted. Thu non-oflicial element 
among the noiniiiated membuis necil not bo con¬ 
fined to the nauiiimtcd nun-official eection of the 
Council. It Is nowheie statoil, in the Montsgu- 
Chelmslord Repoit that the Governor should not 
iMiminatfi elected members The Oo\ i tnor would 
make the nominivtion ntl hoo and it is reasonable 
to suppose that ho would select for nomination 
such of the elected members n.s ho may rely 
upon. If a legislation leruoved from the purview 
of tlio Council cannot he curried through a Grand 
Cotnniit^eo with the support of h very few elected 
roember.s in addition to that ul the officials, it 
must be a bad niensuie : and I would unhesitat- 
ingly conclude that such a measure which has not 
a sin-le friend among non-ofticials, even if they 
have been elected to the Council, had better not 
be enacted into law at all. 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


Hon. Mr. Sattri on the Future of India- 


Speaking at the Leeds Luncheon Ciub on tlio 
case for Constitutional Reform in India, the Hon. 
Mr, V. S. Si'inivasa Sastri said :— 

They (Indians) wanted their country to be raised to a 
position of equality in the Commonwealth withniir self- 
governing Dominions, forming a contented, a peace¬ 
ful, and, they hoped, a strong memlier of our sisterhood 
of equal States. Ho was rather interested to find 
that after a good deal of political trouble and travail 
of spirit, Irishmen seemed to have realised that in the 
Dominion status lay their salvation. Unlike Ireland, 
however, which would probably like to rise to that 
status at one bound, they in India —ho was speaking 
of the Moderates—would be content to rise to the 
status by stages. The Bill now before Parliument 
represented the first of these stages. They considered 
it was u fairly substantial stage, notwithstanding that 
they considered there were many defects in the 
scheme, many gaps to be covered, and many improve' 
mentsto be made. One clause proposed th.it every 
ten years or thereabouts a Parliamentary Commission 
should go to India, and inquire on the spot as to the 
precise way in whioli the political institution had 
been working, and how the constitution, might be made 
to enter upon a higher state. Ho would only allude 
to two of the safeguards proposed. There was, for 
instance, ample provision made lo safeguard thi* 
suzerainty of Great Britain. There was, again, 
ample provision made for the safeguarding of those 
economic, commercial, and other interests, which the 
English people bad acquired in India. 

Why did they want this big jump in their |)olitical 
status? They wanted it in order that they might 
develop their own country, and their own people in 
their own way. England had fashioned and moulded 
them, and, in fact, fixed the framework of their politi¬ 
cal constitution ; but now the time had come when 
the national life of India, expanding in all directions, 
was throwing out so many off'sboot.s, vivifying the 
social and religious spheres, that it was impossible for 
Englishmen, however well-intentioned, or however 
long they might serve in the country, fully to under¬ 
stand their needs and help them to become one politi¬ 
cal entity. This task must be nccomplisliod by them¬ 
selves, under British guidance and advice, but the 
primary agency must be themselves. 

His hearers might ask if they werS Ri for it. Ho 
had no hesitation in saying they considered themselves 
abundantly fit for it. It would be a reproach to Bri¬ 
tish rule for 1-^0 or 200 years if the fact were at all 
otherwise. England had done her part so well that 
she bad* prepared them, by equipment, educational, 
polltioah and social, for the task. Educational 
estabUAments of vast scope and profound efSoiency 
had been in operation amongst them for a great 
number of yean and they had produced men of 
eminence in every walk of life to eboulder any system 
of self-goveramsnt that we might devise. Were 
there nodangen to the stability of the British Empire? 
his heaven might ask. He assured them that the 
British hold on India was not likely to be weakened 
at all under the new repme. Among other safeguards 
thsre was provision made for the British being in 


charge of the military, the interna! police, and the 
system of justice. There was no possibility of their 
imperilling the maintenance of the British suzerainty 
in India. There were many schools of political 
thought in India, but he hardly knew of any which 
really thought that the future of India was going to 
be served by attempting to travel outside tbe boun¬ 
daries of the British Empire. They were not fools, 
.uftor all, because, if they did, they might probably 
fall into tho hands of another strong Power, and 
probably .i Power for which thay hud no verv strong 
affinity. “ We like the British Empire," suid Mr 
Sastn. “ We have developed political consciousness 
within the British Empire. Wo have derived so much 
benefit and wo look forward to so much piore benefit 
that you can tuko it that on grounds purely of self- 
interest if for nothing else, your Empire is in no 
peril from the Indian quarter." (Applause). 

India, added Mr. Sastri, was still in a backward 
condition, but they might rest as.sured that the 
strength of modern civilisation, the vitality of the now 
spirit, was too great, indeed too vast, to be turned 
back by merely obscurantist opposition. 

Lord Curzon on the India Bill. 

In moving tho resolution agreeing to the esta¬ 
blishment of a Joint Committee on the Roform 
Bill, Lord Curzon said : — 

Government did not desire unfairly or unduly 
to hurry the supreme momentous task of the 
Committee, but India was expectant. Hopes 
had been raised in India which it was undesirablo, 
unfairly to disappoint. Therefore the Committee 
should proceed with its labours as expeditiously 
as possible. He also emphasised that things were 
moving very fast in India. His idea when Vice¬ 
roy, was that India was a supreme and magni- 
ficent trust. He saw India under a just, efficient 
and humane government moving steadily for¬ 
ward in the direction of self-realisation, anchhe 
was content to watch and to the best of his 
abilities assist that process. He did not then 
favour leaps in the dark. He preferred a steady 
advance in daylight. He supposed his ideas 
would now l>e regarded as old-fashioned and his 
pace slow. He recognised that the temper, atti- < 
tnde and aspirations of Indians had greatly 
changed and movement had been greatly accelera¬ 
ted by Indian participation in the war and the 
admission of India on equal footing with the 
Dominions to the Imperial Conference, Peace 
Conference and League of Nations. These great 
and significant steps must be accompanied by a 
corresponding advance in the power of political 
ezpre^ion and recognition of responsibility con¬ 
ceded to Indian peoples. 
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Education in Travaneore* 

Tb« Ti'avADcurt) Btatv, observer tiio Tiniea u/ 
/nita, bos bean makint* lumai-kable progross in 
eihication during the past five years. Two orders 
have just been issued. One extends the teaching 
of manual training to vernacular schools. The 
Director of Public Instruction, after a consulta¬ 
tion wifh Mr. Green, tbo organiser of manual 
training, proposed certain reforms, and these have 
now boon sanctioned by the Government. Thi' 
Inspectress of Girls’ Schools in the State had 
also, submitted certain proposals for the ini- 
piovement - of female education, and the most 
importaut of theHo proposals sanctioned by the 
Government provide that more schools have to hn 
opened, Additional higher classes have also been 
ordered to be opened. New schools will bn ostali 
lishod in t^tlukns where education is backward, 
additional funds being provided in next vear's 
I?'\dget. The opening of industrial tochnicnl 
schools for girls wilt he ronsideicd and a general 
scheme establishing technical industrial schools in 
the whole State is now engaging the attention of 
the Government. 

H. H' The Maharajah of Kapurthala. 

H. H. the Maharajah of Xapurthnla, o.c.h i., 
writes as follows in the course of an article in the 
Fall Mall Gazette 

With regard to India, the country, like other 
parts of the British Empire, is rapidly changing. 
The British Government has quite wi.sely taken 
Indians into its confidence, in order to facilitate 
reforms, the main objects of which, as a whole, 
are undoubtedly good. » » * 

The Viceroy has acknowledged the practical 
assistance rendered by the Indian Princes to the 
British Government in tbo suppression of disordei' 
outside their own States. 

I have offered luy troops for the Afghan 
trouble, but it is now probably tuo late for them 
to. be used They fought for Britain in the 
Afghan war of 1878, with the Tirah E^^dition 
uf 1897, while, in the preicnt war, 1 have main* 
tained a force in East Africa. 1 was about to 
sond another force to Mesopotamia when the 
Armistice supervened. All my resources have 
been at the disposal of England since 1914. It 
will be rememlMred that my people fought loyally 
in 1867. 

Although 1 do not consider that couscriptiuii 
is advisable in India at present, I think that 
some form of military training would be advan¬ 


tageous. Moreover, primary education should be 
compulsory. 1 have tuysolf adopted it, 1 make 
it a rule not to employ uiiy outsiders in my State 
unluss in connei’tioii with some maiter whetu 
technical kiioa ledge is ubsontinl. Even iii this 
latter respect, J send tbo sons of my own officials 
to Europe to become proficient in the technical 
branchcH of study. One of my subjects is now 
studying Political Economy at Oxford. Conditions 
in the Native States are quite different from 
those which prevail in British Indli. In ray 
State, for example, 95 por cent of the officials are 
my own subjects by birth, 

The British couiiPction with India is quite 
iiecessiiiy. Reforms and changes are required, 
but with British stiitesmaiiship. The Native 
States need British protection. My own tradition 
is to do what 1 can for England. 

Education in Baroda* 

The annual report on Public Instruction in 
the Biiochi St;itn for the year 1916-17 shows 
that in the year under review the expenditure of 
the Depurltnent amounted to Rs. 20,4.3,086 which 
bhows a decrea.se nf n little less than a lakh as 
compared with the figures of the previous year, 
The total number of pupils attending educational 
institutions wha 2,42,066 iis compared with 
2,49,026 in the picceding year. The decline was 
most noticeable iu the primary bchools, but it was 
more than cuunterb:ilanced by the increase in 
the number of pupils attending the secondary 
schools. It is to be noted that there is on the 
average one educational institution for every 
town and village in the Maharajah’s territory and 
that 90 boys in a hundred of tho school-going 
age and 73 girls in a huiidtod are in schools. 

Mysore and the War. 

The report of recruitment operations in tbo 
Mysore State since the commencement on 26th 
September, 1917, to the completion at the end 
uf November 1918, shows that 4,403 men were 
recruited in the State of which 1,389 were rejected 
as unfit for military duty and of the rest 1,127 
were enlisted in various units of tho Mysore Army 
and 1,BR7 iu the British Indian Army. A sum 
of Rs. 79,855 was spent on the operations. The 
Government recoid appreciation of the work done 
by Mr. P. F. Bowriog, who was Director of 
Recruitment in the Stuto, and thanks to the Chief 
Commandant and members of the Ceutral 
Recruitment Board and others who bad rendered 
service in this connection. 



INDIANS OliTSIDfi INDIA 


Mr. Gandhi on Indians in South Africa- 


A portmn of the correnpondence that haR lately 
passed between Mr. Gandhi and the Hon'bJe Sir 
Gieorge Barnes, Cotnmeppo and Industries Mem- 
her of the Government of India, in regard to the 
Asiatic Trading Amendment Act, pa*<Red bv the 
South African Legislature, has been iRSued to the 
Px’ess by Mr. Gandhi, it consiets of two letters 
one written by Sir George Barnes to Mr. Gandhi 
on the I8th instant reviewing the position in 
South Africa at leneth, regretting that protects 
from the Government of India had lim-n unavail¬ 
ing and aseuring him that tho Government would 
consider most anxiously further artion to he t-xlten 
when the full text of the new statute is reroived, 
and the other being Mr. Gandhi's reply to Sir 
George Barnes. 

In the course of his reply Mr Gandhi goes on 
to give at great leneth what he considers to be 
the true position. He writes; — 

Do you know that tho Indians of South 
Africa raised an ambulance corps which sewed 
under General Smuts in South Africa? Is this 
new law to be their reward ? I ought not to bring 
in war eerviees in order to secure the protection 
of an elementary right which eonsiderationa alike 
of honour and justice entitle them to. I com¬ 
mend to your attention the report of the Select 
Committee of the Union House of Assembly. * * 

The Union Government, unmindful of their 
trust and equally unmindful of their written word 
flicoepted the amendment “ prohibiting the holding 
of mortgages by the Aaiatica on property except 
as security for 6ona fid* loan or investment and 
providing that any Asiatic Company which nc- 
quired fixed property after the ist inatent should 
dispose of the same within two years or a further 
period aa fixed by a competent court with a rider 
that in the event of failure to do so the property 
might be sold by an order of the Court.” I am 
quoting from Reutor’s csble dated 23rd May from 
Capetown. You will see this completes legalised 
oonfiscation of property rights throughout the 
Transvaal and virtually the trade rights within 
tho gold area of the Indian settlers. There was . 
no evasion of Law 3 of 1865. Indians did openly ^ 
what the law permitted them to do, and they 
should be left free to do so, I do not wiah to 
prolong this tale of agony. The Government of 
India are bound to protect the rights of the 6,000 
Xndian settlers in the Tranivaal at any cost. 


Indibn Trade in Eaek Africa 


A committee of the Indian Merchants' Cham¬ 
ber and Bnreau have addressed the Government 
of India on the question of trade between India 
and East Africa. Thev point out that trade could 
be developed bo a very large extent if present dis¬ 
abilities are removed. ' 

The committee state they are given to under¬ 
stand that for some time past colour prejudice, 
which is responsible for a great deal ot mischief, 
has begun to make itself felt even in East Africa. 
If the nllegationR are true, 'he committee fear 
that Indian trade in Esat Africa will be subjected 
to some sort of harras-onent as in South Africa. 
With the removal of ail grievances and inequali¬ 
ties there will be a natural development in trade 
between India and Kant Afiioa without any inter¬ 
ference from Government, on the lines suggested 
by Major McKerrow in h’s scheme for a tradirt’g 
company. While the committee are opposed to 
the proposal of a floating concern with the assist¬ 
ance of Government, they strongly approve the 
idea of the appointment of an Indian Trade Com¬ 
missioner to watch and develop trade between 
India and East Africa. The Chamber suggest the 
appointment of an Indian with commercial ex¬ 
perience. 

Mr. Gandhi on Indians in Fiji. 

Mr. Gandhi in a communicition to the Press 
under datu Augtiht 14, states:—Following close 
on the heels of the cable from South Africa comes 
one from Fiji which reads as follows “ Indian 
Imperial Ansociition regrets Fiji Governmqirit 
postpone cancellation Indian indentures. Asho* 
oiation strongly protests pra^8 immediate aboli¬ 
tion indenture." 

I thought after the Viceregal pronouncement 
about Fiji that we bad seen the last uf Fiji indeu- 
tures with which Messrs. Andrews and Pearson 
have made us so familiar. It is evident From the 
cablegram that the Government in Fiji Islands 
had decided upon immediate canoelletion, and 
that they have now altered their decision and 
intend postponing the cancellation. It is to be 
hoped that the Government of India would throw 
some light on this change of provramme The 
public are entitl^ to view with strongest suspi¬ 
cion any postponmeut of the oanoellation of 
indentures. 



INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Cottage Isdutiriet in India. 

Mr. P. O. Shab, in the current number of 
TA 0 Bombay Co-operative Quarterly puts forward 
a strong plea for the preservation and develop¬ 
ment of cottage industries in our land. Cottage 
industries can be extended to tbose cases where 
the limitations of faNhion or |>vtrern provide a 
fixity of market, where the processes of ninnu- 
facturft do not require either intricate machinery 
or large financial outlay and where the individua 
lity of the artisan finds great play. Cottage 
industries^ are very vital; the Indian Industrial 
Oommissinn reports very favourably about thorn. 
They are-suited to the genius and. temperament 
of the people. Bv a bettor organisation of thoHO 
industries, it should be |K)s».iblo not only to keep 
the artisan in greater comfort, but also to widen 
the scope of bis work 

We should not forgot the unwillingness with which 

born potter or weaver leaves bis .incpstral employ¬ 
ment and village to join a factory; so strong is the 
neld of ancient family occupations, partly owing to 
the constitution of the village communities and of the 
ties of oaste and joint family, that he scarcely loses 
his connection with bis ancestral home. There is no 
doubt that he would be infinitely more happy in his 
ancestral environments, where he or bis relations own 
their own house or till their own land, than in the 
slums of factory life. Apart from attachment to 
ancestral home, there is the love of freedom, and the 
dislike of the discipline and of the regular hours of 
factory life, which are common to all factory 
labourers throughout the world. Then, there is tbc 
great gulf between the factory civilieatioc and the 
non-mechanioal genius of the people. By tempera¬ 
ment and by traiaing; the village-labourer has little 
knowledge of mechanical appliances; and there is 
little gain in the use of machinery in the design and 
manufacture of which the indigenous talent of the 
country finds no scope. Above all, the tropical climate 
of*tbiB country makes strenuous exertion in factories a 
heavy strain on the ill-fed physique of the labourer, 
and leaves him open to dangers and diseases in the 
slums, which are already reported to be worse than 
those in Buropean countries. 

Taking the olden cottage io lustriee first, we 
find that handloom waiving of cotton woollen and 
Bilk goods supports the largest number of artisans. 
The hand-loom industry is at present bolding its 
own, and the adoption of techniaa] improvenionts 
such as warping mills, fiy-shuttle slays and 
jacquard harness would grently fanbance their 
material prosperity. The weavers need new 
impi'uvemente in their methods of work, and the 
spread of oo-operatiou and of education among 
them can make them go forward vaetlv. Peripa¬ 
tetic weaving aobools, the starting of vocational 
schools where there is a good demand for band- 
loom factories or for other cottage industries 


would nisi solve the problem. It should be 
possible to tap also foreign markets especially in 
the case of nrtistic productions of cloth or metal 
or wood or ivory. 

There are infinite openings for the manufacture of 
a large variety of products of the hand-looms, wea¬ 
ving from cotton, silk, and wool; a^d good progress 
has already been achieved by Missionary Societies 
and the Salvation Army Depots. The printing, bleach¬ 
ing, and dyeing of cloth turned ou*^ from hand- 
loom^ is an industry which awaits development; 

80 also the manufacture of hosiery, i.e , of the goods 
made on knitting machines or from knitted oloi^ and 
lace-making. Considerable improvement is necess¬ 
ary in the method of making utensils and other 
metal-ware from copper, brass, and aluminium. 
Furniture-making lends itself to a very efficient 
organisation on a co-operative basis, an example of 
the possibilities of which is seen at Bareilly. The 
manufacture of gur has derived special help in 
Mysore from the co-operative cane-crushing power 
mill, and is likely to help the sugar refining industry. 
In most of these cases, co-operative industrial socie¬ 
ties would bo of great use. and, if succssefully 
managed, may not require further help from the 
financial syndicates. 

The c-ise of new cottnge indu-tries and other 
industries to be started on a small scale cannot be 
helped very much by co-operation .at the begin¬ 
ning. SepU'ate financial bodies which will secure 
proper ma< binery and tools and insist on the 
observance of a particular standard of quality and 
should ensure continuity of production and 
market, can easily undertake the development of 
the following cottage industries—toy-making 
from metal, wood, clay, etc., brush-making, button 
manufacture, making of steel and brass nibs 
and of simple formi. of cutlery, of pencils and 
other articles of stationery, of leather goods, 
boot-:, bsig-i, boxes, wickerware, cane and bamboo 
furniture and fruit preserving. The increasing 
use of electric supply in many towns and cities 
should make available a cheap and band source 
of energy to the cottage worker and should prove 
a new impetus to production on a small scale. 
But the central aim in all these things should be 
to free the artisan from the tyranny of the 
money-lender on the one hand and the blighting 
monotony of factory life on the other. 

Indian Industrial ind Economic Problems. By Prot. V. 
G. Kale, Ferguseon College, Poooa, Second Edition. 
Price 1-8 To Subscribers of the “Indian Keview,” 
Re. 1-4. 

Industrial India. By Glyn Barlow, u.A. Second Edi¬ 
tion. 1. To Subaoribers of the “I. R.” As. 18. 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


Watte Land for CiUtiTation. 


It is estimated that tbei e are about 112 , 308,000 
acres of cultiv.tble waste available for cultivation 
but not taken up. If 5 acres are enough to Rapp'’i't 
a family, 22,461,600 f.imilies ran be comfortably 
settled. Such an outstanding fact ought to bo 
borne in mind by those who desire the ugrirul* 
tural development of the country. It is only 
criminal negligence or supineness which can 
account for such a large territory of arable land 
lying waste. In no other country will it ho tolera¬ 
ted. It is a tantalising figure and its full import 
must be realised by all those who are interested 
in the economic development of India. The oiiOav 
that may be necessary to bring under cultivation 
this immense area is sure to yield a steady return 
and will prove a profitable investment. If it is 
rendered available for cultivation we can unhesi¬ 
tatingly say that it will not be necessarv for any 
Indian to go out of bis country for a living and 
subject himself to degrading and unjust laws 
abroad. Or the land may be divided into farm¬ 
steads of about 50 acres each as n minimum and 
sold out as well-equipped farms fit for in mediate 
occupation by the purchasers. Some comprehen¬ 
sive scheme, writM the Wednesday Heview, will 
have to be devised to prevent this huge waste 
which with sufficient outlay can be converted 
into so such agricultural wealth. Any way it is 
a problem which can no longer be neglected. 

Paddy Cultivation. 

A correspondent writing to a Madras Daily on 
the efforts made by the Travancore Agricultural 
Department, observes:— 

About a couple of years ago, thirty acres out of 
a block comprising more than 250 acres wore 
ordered to taken up by thg Agricultural 
Department for experimenting on annual cultiva¬ 
tion. The condition of the whole block was very 
poor. The seal was sour and was not very fertile. 
Oultiyation used to be carried on in alternate 
years only, and even then the average yield per 
acre was. not more than 100 to 120 paras of 
grain. The chief defects of the lands were the 
presence of acidity which burned up the crop in* 
patches and the thick growth of weeds. Th 
^ject.pf the experimental cultivation started by 
the Agrioultnral Department wm to see if the 
above defects could be removed and the lands 
made to yieM a successful crop annually instead 


of in alternate years. The results of the experi¬ 
ment carried on during the past two years are 
very encouraging and the ryots who were 
condemning the ways adopted by the Agricul¬ 
tural Department have now begun to follow the 
lead thus given. It baa now been demonstrated 
in ways convincing to the ryots that the 
“ ^^anja ” (wet) landt. could be made to yield 
a successful crop annually instead of in alternate 
years as was the general practice. The first crop 
raised by thu Agricultural Department yielded an 
average of 134 paras of grain per acre and the 
second crop ns much ns l68 paras per acre. The 
Director of Aericulturc says that “ the work 
which the Department is carrying out at 
Kuppapuram is beeinning to hear fruit. The 
ryots who at first scoff<‘d nt the Department are 
now readily adopting its methods. Liming and 
ploughing in the hot weather have become a 
comm'>n r»mctice in >i largo portion of the ‘ punja ’ 
area. Manuring is also being resorted to by 
several ryots and some have also begun to cultf- 
vate their lands annually instead of biennially. 

Plant Breeding 

Mr. W. Batestm m a , f.r. 8., Director of the 
John limes Hurticultui'al Institution, in the 
course of im article on Plant-Breeding and 
Trophical Crops in ‘ Production ’ says :— 

There are trophical crops which, though liable 
to much cross fertilisation, must be raised from 
seed. Of these, cotton is one of the most import¬ 
ant. To the improvement of cotton, much highly 
skilled work has been devoted. Leake, in India, 
and B 4 IU, in Egypt not to speak of plant-breeders 
in America and elsewhere, working on strict 
genetic lines, had a considerable measure ,of 
success in their attempts to raise new varieties of 
commercial value. The difficulty is, first to work 
up the seed to h quantity sufficient for eonomic 
purposes, and, if that were effected, to maintain the 
new variety pure when distributed among the 
agricultural population. Seeing that the country 
will of neces.rity, be full of the old unpurified 
forms hitherto in use, even a small percentage of 
crossing must soon lead to serious deterioration, 
To such crossing, the pollen of some wild form in 
uncultivated ground near by may sometimes 
contribute. It is, no doubt, conceivable that two 
cultivated varieties of apples crossed together may 
produce a oiab, but there is no evidence which 
auggcbts that this oonseqnenoe is in the least 
degree likely. 
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The Home and the World By Sir 

Babiiidranatb Tngore, Macmillan & Co., Ld., 

London. 

Readers who are familiar with the i.V^or{ Stories 
of Sir Rabindranath will be interested in the 
first continuous novel which he hns Just brought 
out in English. 'The story is told in the form of 
separate narratives by the three principal actors 
—NilAil, a landed proprietor ; Bimala, his wife; 
and Snndip, nn ngitntur in the cansn of Swadeshi. 
The plot turns upon the opposing claims of 
Biraaia nnd her husband of their home life nnd 
the world outside as inprosented by tho political 
activities of Sandip. Tlie problems of domestic 
and national life are skilfully discussed from tho 
point of view of the three characters mentioned, 
Sandip being the evil genius who brings discord 
into the relations of husband and wife, nnd tries 
to persuade Bimala that the national cause of 
Swadeshi comes before her home duties The 
otory gives n vivid picture of Indian life nnd 
character. 

Hurrish Chundra Mookerji’s Writinffs. 

Edited by Nnres Chandra Ben Guptii, m.a , B L , 

The Cherry Pre8«, C.ilcuttn. 

Hurrish Chundra Mookerji was one of the 
pioneer Journalists of Bengal Ho edited tlio 
Hindu Patriot from 1856 fo 1860—a very short 
period for a journaHst but one crowded with 
events of first importance which called forth his 
best energies. The renewal of the Charter, tlie 
Annexation of Oude, the Mutiny, the Transfer of 
the Government to the Crown, the indigo distur¬ 
bances, the foundation of TTniver.sities, the Widow 
Remarriage Act—these are events of no mean 
si^ificance in the political and social history of 
India. This compilation contains select articIe.H 
on all these subjects and it is easy to see from 
the vigour ^d lucidity of the articles how effec¬ 
tive they should have been among his contem¬ 
poraries. It is sad to think that political reputa- 
* tiona are so insecure that we know so little of 
the work of Mr. Mookerji. Mr. Nares.Cjiandra 
has done well to remind us of the services of 
this great Bengali Journalist. 

The Blits of a Moment. By Benoy Kumar 
SarlcRr, The Poet Lore Company, Boston. 

This is a collection of short poems written in 
Bnglish from the original Bengali. Some of these 
are extracts from longer poems which as the 
author points out, are '* studies in situations and 
Rttitudet,'* 


The Truth About India No !■ By H. M. 

Hyndman. India Home Rule League of 

America, New York, U.S.A. 

This pamphlet contains two articles from the 
• pen of Mr. H. M. Hyndman ; “ The British Rnj 
in India” and "The Economic Basis in India,” 
which aro reprinted from “ Asia.” 

The Land they Loved- By Q. D. Cum- 

min>‘, Mncaiilluii ic Ci>, Ld., Loudon. 

Ksite, the heroine, of this story returns from 
America to her farm in Ireland. She is drawn back* 
by hei love of the land and her love for two of three 
brothers who were rivals for her hand. She finds 
that in her nbaonco the two brothers had quar¬ 
relled bitterly, and one had died fighting for Sinn 
Fein and the other for the British in France. Kate’s 
reUciuns with Eugene, the third brother, form 
the niain inteiest of the book, though its theme 
is partly that of the tngi-dy of the J^^^h soldier 
in relation to the great war. 

India's Services in the War. By M.B.L. 

BharghiiVM R.A., (Staiidnid Press, Allahabad). 

Xhie book is intended to give an idea of the 
supreme services rendered hv all classes of the 
Indian subjects during the War that has just 
ended It is amply illustmted and will serve os a 
valuable reminder to those who attempt to 
belittle her great services. It is neatly printed 
nnd well got up. 

Rraort of the Industrial Survey of 
Travancore. By G. Barker, P.H.D., 

D.l.C Govt. Press, Trivandrum. 

This C'Hiipilation, which in detailed and com¬ 
prehensive, gives the Iridiistriul position of the 
Statr with v.irions suggestions for improvement, 

It must prove very useful to all who desire an 
intimate knowledge of the iirdustrial conditions of 
Travancore. 

Monograph on Shakespeare's Richard 

III. By Prof. V. Swaminatban, M.A, The 

Guardian Press, Madras. 

It requires some courage to write anything of 
Shakespeare’s plays; for all that resMreh and 
scholarship can do has been done by generations 
of devoted savants. Buf'Shakespeare students 
ars multiplying and so are books that treat of 
him. Prof, Swaminatban’s contribution to the 
interpretation of Richard HI is lucid and 
scholarly and his monograph is refreshingly frss 
from wearisome notes and annotations. 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH 


July 23. Sir Saokaran Nair rrsigns office as 
Ordinary Member of Qoverooi Oeueral’e Coun* 
oil from this day. 

July 24- The Privy Council grants leave of 
appeal to 21 Indians convicted by the Court 
Martial at Lahore in connection with the 
Amritsar riots. 

July 25. The Lieut. Governor of the Punjab, 
reduces the sentence of iniprisonaientpaiisflii un 
Badha Kiehen, Editor Pratah, from eighteen 

^ to two mouths. 

July 20. The Afghan Peace Conference opened 
this morning, at Rawalpindi, Sir Hamilton 
Grant addressing the delegates. 

July 27. The Western India Libeml Association 
gives a reception to Sir Sankamn Nair on the 
eve of bis departure to England. 

July. 28. The Special Bench of the Calcutta 
High Court diatniases the appeal prererred by 
the * Amrita B>«zaar Patrika ’ against the order 
forfeiting security. 

July 29. A despatch by Sir Charles Munro as to 
the part played by India in the War is puhlishod 
inja QazetU of /nrfio, /•'xtraordinary 

July 30. Public meeting in the Mihaj^na Sabha 
Hall, Madras, protests against the action of the 
authorities in the Punjab. 

July 31. The Servants of India Society gives an 
At-Home to Sir Sinkaran Nair in Bombay. 

Aug 1. Public meeting in Bombay gives n send- 
to Mr. Hasan Imam and others sailing to 
England on the Indian deputation. 

Aug 2. The lodian Troops, wlio had gone to 
London for the Victory March are thanked by 
H>s Majesty for their devotion to the Throne 
'and the Empire. 

Aug. 3 The Lieut Governor of the United 
Provinces appoints a Police Committee to inquire 
into the organisation and expenditure of the 
Police Department. 

Aug. 4 The Lucknow branch of the Tata 

Industrial Bank is opened to-day. 

Aug. 6. The Lieut-Governor of the Punjab 
reduces the sentences passed on various persons 
in the Amritsar and Gujranwala Cases. 

Aug: 6. Three further Drspatohes from the 
Government of India to the Secretary of State 
in oonneotibn with the Reforms are published. • 

Ang. 7. The President, Indian Association, 
Oalontta, cables to the Secretary of State, Lord 
Siaba «nd Mr. B. N. Basu gnoerally approving 
the recommendations of the Orewe Committee 
while BUggeeting some changes. 


Aug 6 The Peace Treaty with Afghanistan was 
signed this morning. 

Aug. 9. H. E. the Viceroy aecoriipanied by 
several officei'S leaves Simla on a visit to the 
troops in the North- West Frontier Province. 

Aug. 10 An informal couFerenoe attended by 
leaders of different politioei parties and 
presided over by Sir P. S. Sivaswomi Aiyar 
is held in Madias to cuitsider the Kefornf Bill. 

Aug 11. Mr. Andrew Carnegie died at Lenox, 
MaHsachu-^setts. 

Aug. 12. The Ahmedabad Special Triliunal dis- 
chiirgos 13 out of i4 persons alleged tube 
concerned in derailing a troop train from 
B 'mbjiy to N.idiad. 

Aug 13. Lird Gray of Falloden is appointed 
AmbitsRHiiui- at W >Khingtori. 

Aug. 14 Sir Ell ward Maclagan held a Durbar 
at OujiHnwitl.i to present rewards to those who 
had diHtinguiahed themselves in the receiyl*'' 
disturbances. 

Ang 15 H E Sir George Lloyd accompanied 
bv Lady Llo>d visits the Servants of India 
Society, Poouh. 

Aug. 16. Insuriection in Anatolia. The insur¬ 
gent forces entered Suzuk on the Smyrna- 
Karaiiissnr railway, 

Aug. 17 A crowded mass meeting is held in 
Rangoon protecting against Sir Reginald 
Cradilock’H Durbar speech. 

Aug 18. The Poona YMCA holds its annual 
meeting with H. E The Governor of Bombay 
in the choir. 

Aug 19. The All-India Muslim-l.eague meeting 
at Lucknow expresses its alarm at the proposed 
troatiiieut of Turkey by the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

Aug. 20. Sir Ocoi-ge Llovd presides over hie 
first convocation of the Bombay Dniversity. 

Aug. 21. The Chief Justice, Bombay, adjourned 
the hei^ring of the cafe against pleaders who 
signed the Sat)ngraba Vow snd against whom 
notices were issued. 

Aug. 22 The 25th Madras Provincial Confer* 
ence meets at Trichinopnly under the president¬ 
ship of the Hun the Rajah ol Rsonnad. 

Aug 23. The Andhra Provincial Conference 
meets at Anantapur with Mr. A. S, Krishna 
Bao Pantulu in the chair. 
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National Anthem Rerieed. 

With Hift Maj< •''y’s approval two new versei 
hnve bnon tentatively eubetituted for the original 
second and third verges of the National Anthem 
and were sung after the original first verso at a 
recent thanksgiving service outside 8t. Paul's 
r'nthedral, London, 

They run :— 

One realm of races four 
Rlest^ more and ever more 
God save our land, 

* Home of the bravo and free, 

Set in the silver sea, 

True nurse of chivalry, 

Qod save our land. 

Kinsfolk in love and birth, 

From utmost onds of earth,* 

Qod save ua all, 

Bid strife and hatred cease, 

Bid hope and joy increase, 

Spread universal peace, 

God save us all. 

The Peace of Verieillet- 

Mr. S. Parameswara Aiyar, M.A , B.L , Acting 
Under Secretary to Government and Honorary 
Secretary to the Travancore War Relief Com* 
mittee, writes 

Five years of incessant blood- shed and strife ! 

Five years of lightning, of thunder and storm ! 

Oh ! lot them vanish and bring back to life 
Pence, gentle peace, in rejuvenated form ! 

Drugged by a tyrant whose milch-cow was man, 
MurSed in the lap of the doctrine of might, 

Mnd Prussia bad her own ready-made plan 
Of winning the globe when she courted this fight. 

Sho counted with care her material for vr/tr. 

And l.iunched forth her numberlesB cohorts abroad; 
The scheme of her world-rule was perfect so far; 

fts draw-back was only to count without God I 

♦ 

The burglar of Europe was running amock ; 
Time-honoured treaties were ruthles'*!y torn ; 
Belgium was ravished ; and feeling the shock, 
Freedom lay trembling, her spirits forlorn. 

Britain the bulwark of order and law, 

Holding th** rain-bow of hope unto all, 

Britain, the slumbering Hon, soon saw 
This menaofrto man and heard liberty's call! 

75 


Hers was no craving for power or for glory; 

No prurience for empire : no thirst after goin ; 

As oft before in her thrice famous story 
She chose the path that before her lay plain 

The right path of duty is cut for the bold 
By honor, by justice, by conscience, by God ! 

To the glory of omn be it blazoned in gold 
That this was the path that our Great Britain 
trod ' 

And where is her foe clad in martini array 
The eagle with U-ak— or the serpent with hood ? 
Gone, gone like a cloud on a summary day, 

With his swash-huokler’K impudence silenced for 
good ! 

Oft in this strife between darkness and light 
The former some dny-dream of Victory dreamed 
That dream is past : right is stronger than might t 
Virtue has triumphed and truth been redeemed 

And India ! it hath been thy privilege too 
To wrest Freedom’s Hag from her insolent foe ; 

To bleed in thi.s wnr for the cause of the true; 

Ob ! stand fast by Britain in weal and in woe ' 

Now fulled is the battle-flag ; shoathed is the 
blade ; 

Hushed is the war-drum ; and God’s sky is blue ; 
Peace smiles; the game that old Germany pl.ay ed 
With the hatchet lies buried ; hrr life will be new. 

J.ord ! in this triumph, we witness Thy hand 
Which hurled back oni fotioicnand humbled their 
pride I 

Lord ? May Thy mercy descend on their land, 
And make them new foiccs on liberty’s side ! 

Mr. Polak and the **India'* Newspaper. 

Mr. H. S. L. Polak writes from London under 
date July 16:— 

Prom to-day 1 cease to be responsible for the 
editorial conduct of the newspaper India. During 
my tenure of office as editor, I have sought to 
continue my work for India begun many years ago, 
and to maintain unimpaired the joumal's traditions 
created by Sir William Wedderbum and Mr. Ookhale. 
It is therefore with very real regret that I now find 
myself debarred from serving India in this manner; 
but avenues of service are not wanting, nor shall 
I be, 
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Dr. Fisher on “ University Life.*' 

At the PreHentation Day of the London 
University held on May 0, 1919, the Bt. Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher, President of the Bonid of 
Education said in the course of his nddiTF<. -— 

One of the great adv.intxges of University life 
is that it affords the 0rat opportunity which most 
young people receive of coming into contact with 
real learning and with the process of discovering 
new truth. When we are at school we are for 
the most part fed upon books, and for the most 
part we accept whnt wo find in books, hut when 
we come to the Univei.sity, many of us Icain fur 
the first time how to employ books, how to 
criticise books, how to ntakc books, and we are 
brought into the workshop of knowledge itself. 
We experience—and this experience is not confin¬ 
ed only to brilliant students, it may bn .shared 
by men and women of qui*e bumble intellect—we 
experience something of the exhilaration of 
discovery. Quite young children, when tlieir 
curiosity is fresh, and when tbo world is opening 
before their eyes new marvoL day by day, 
experience this intellectual exhilaration, and men 
and women of genius never lose it. But 1 am 
sorry to say that in school this instinct for dis¬ 
covery is for the most part bluntod, and it is p-irt 
of the function of a University to quicken it and 
to bring it into life again, 1 think it is always 
easy to trace the impress of the mind of a great 
original teacher upon the lives of his pupils. 
When a University student has once Iraen 
brought within the range of a glowing and fresh 
mind, utterly disinterested and completely 
absorbed in the discovery of truth, the impres* 
sion never fades away ; it remains as an animat¬ 
ing impulse entering into all the ordinary 
motives and actions of life. 1 can never forget 
how, when I was travelling about in India, 1 
found scattered through the length and breadth of 
that great continent grey haired men charged 
with heavy administrative lesponsibilities who 
told me that the greatest influence in their lives 
had been the philosophical teaching of Edward 
Oaird of Glasgow, And, when we are consider¬ 
ing what the influence of a University may be, 
we cannot lay too much stress upon the import¬ 
ance to a seat of learning of a few original 
seminal minds, casting their seed abroad 
amhng their studento, when they are at an 
impressionable period of life. This, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, is all the more valuable because 


tbo appetite for truth is not very widely 
diffused. There are far fewer people than we 
generally imagine who are as a matter of fact 
spending their lives in the pursuit of truth. So 
difficult is it to be strong enough to resist the 
sweet vanities of authorship, and all the attrac¬ 
tions of popular appierintion; and one of the 
great advantages which can be brought back from 
Univer-ity life is the -acquisition of the habit ol 
oxflctaiiii careful thinking—a corrective to the 
slip shod w.ays of thought which are encom-aged 
in eveiy democratic civilisation.* • > ♦ 

Adopt the calling which in your view is likely 
to contribute most eflcctually to the formution 
of your own chaiacter. Rihk everything foi 
that. Do not be tenipted by the snug little 
post, the Safe little income; do not lay too 
much stress upon the piudential advice given 
to you by your elder.'.. Kemember that the 
greatest cipital in life is your mind and your 
character, and that, if you take a small post 
offering no opportunities of development, ^ou 
may very easily contract yourself down to its 
exiguous dimensions. You have received a Uni¬ 
versity education. Keep your minds nltve, keep 
moving upon broad lines, and lemembor that 
even at a mere mutter of prudence, the ten yeais 
which succeed the degree at e the ciuciul years in 
your life. If you spend these ten years in a 
manner which is calculated to develop your 
powers to their utmost, to strengthen your 
character and to enlarge your mind, then merely 
as a matter of business you will be worth far 
more to the community at forty than if you took 
a safe and uninspiring job at twenty-two or 
twenty-three. 

And if you ask me whether 1 can give yott.any 
further piece of advice, it will be this : that the 
career which is moat likely to develop you upon 
wide and generous lines is the career which 
appeals not only to tho head but to the heart—a 
career with an ideal in it. There is always plenty 
of room at the top. Our Empire has great res¬ 
ponsibilities. We have difficulty in finding mes 
and ' \tomen to fill the many responsible posts 
which are now open. The War, and the Peace 
which succeeds the War, has not diminished— 
the contrary, it has inoteased—the responsibilities 
of our Empire. It is one of the functions of a 
great University like this to turn out every year 
a stream of students, earnest, trained, filled with 
civic ideals, who will be able to carry a large and 
elevated view of life into the bueinpse with whi^ 
they are concerned, 
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Lord Sinha on Punjab Sentencei- 

In the B.OUSO of Lurdn, replying to Lord 
Bueuel on Aug. in regard to the sentences in 
connection with the Punjab riots, Lord Sinlia 
announced the commutation of Lala Harkishon 
Lai’s sentence and pointed out that tho original 
.sentence was tho only sentence which could bo 
given if the accused was found guilty of the 
odence with which he was charged. He laid 
stress on 4he revision and commutations of the 
sentences and declared that time had now arrived 
for a revision of the actions, necessarily prompt 
and probably hasty, which were takon to resturo 
order with a view to ensuring the contidence uf 
the well disposed, that the action had been 
adequate and not merciless. Mr. Montagu had 
ijeen constantly cuuimunicating with tho Govern¬ 
ment of India hy ciblo and he hud evory hope 
that a deiinito announcement with regal'd to the 
promised enquiry would be made shortly. 

In this connectioti it is well to remember that 
tho number of peiaous tried by the recent Court 
Martial Commissions in the Punjab was B52 of 
whom 582 wore convicted and 270 acquitted. 

The Trial of the ex-Kaiser. 

Comparing the Kaiser with the coiidomiied 
sovereigns in history, Lord Ouizon said in the 
House of Lords on July 24 that there was 
something picturesque about Charles 1, and 
something grand, almost heroic, in the intellec¬ 
tual scope and imagination of Napoleon. But a 
man who was not only guilty of the war atrocities, 
but igoominiouely fled from his country immediat'o- 
ly«t was in diflicult circumstances, was a man 
unimaginable as a hero or us a martyr. His 
presence just over the German bordoi might be u 
political danger. Ail tho Allies believed that the 
ex-EmpnM^ more than any individual, was 
responsible for the shocking breach of faith by 
. which the war began. He, more than any other 
man, was responsible for the terrible crimes dis- 
tlguring the war and upon bis shoulfli^rs for 
over more rested the burden of the appalling 
calamity wliiob had overtaken the world. The 
Kaiser hitherto had always emphasised the com¬ 
manding nature of his position. It was difficult 
from the tenor of his speeches to estimate 
whether he regarded himself as special protege of 
the Almighty, or whether the Almighty was 
Under hie special patronage. Such a man ought to 

trifid and jud^, and, if guilVy, punished. 


Litigation in India- 

According to the “ Statistics of British 
India ’* published recently by Mr. Findlay 
Shirras, tiie love of litigation in India is 
so great that in 1916,2,329,000 civil cases were 
taken up against 2,226,468 in 1915, 2,055,272 
in 1914, and un aveiage of 2,153,000 in the last 
five years. Suits for money or movable property 
made up moro than two thirds of tho total and 
KuitK uudor the Kent Law one-half of the 
remainder. Relatively to the population Bengal 
appears to be the most litigious of all the provin¬ 
ces of India ; Madras and the Punjab next. The 
suits instituted in 1916 involved a money value 
uf Ks. 48,75,42,538. Fifty-three per cent, were 
for amounts not exceeding Ks. 50, and 95 per cent, 
fur sums not exceeding Rs. 500. In the Small 
Gauges Courts 352,097 cases were tiled, of which 
the United Provinces had the greatest number. 
As regards criminal justice tho numiter of ofi'ences 
reported in 1916 was 1,069,670 in a population 
uf 243,607,034. The num^r of persons concer¬ 
ned was 2,053,656, and 1,011,210 couvictiouH 
took place. There was a marked increase in 
criminality in the year—the convictions increas¬ 
ing from 38 per 10,000 of the population in 1889 
to 42 per 10,000 in 1916. These figures furnish 
us with matters fur serious consideration, 

Punjab Trials. 

The Bmgalee writes :— 

We hope the whole subject of the introduction 
of the reign of the Martial Law, the establishment 
uf Miirti.il Liw Oommisfe’ions and the extension of 
their jurisdiction by the skilful device of retros- 
pectivo ellbct boiiig given to their operations will 
como for searching examination before the Privy 
Council and the propose^ Coiumisaion of Enquiry, 
The judgmnntfi of tho Mai'tial Law Commissions 
have sprung a Jiuge sui'pr.'se upon the public as to 
the w.vy in which the letter nnd spirit of British 
jurisprudence were respected nnd their sentences 
have been received all over the country with 
feelings of horror and indignation. The 
judgment in tho Lahore Conspiracy case has been 
characterised with good reason as the saddest 
commentary on British Justiuu. The angels must 
weep when even judges allow themselves to be 
swayed by political bias. It is satisfactory to 
note that Anglo-Indian opinion, not coloured by 
passion or prejudice, is at last coming round to 
see the judgments of the Martial Iaw Commie- 
sions in their true light. 
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The Leper Problem. 

XUe Rev. Frank 01*lrieve, Secretary of the 
Mission to Lepers in Indie, delivered an interest¬ 
ing and instructive lecture on the 22nd July at 
the Regent’s Park Hall, Dacca, on The Leper 
Problem and How bo Solve lb.” The lecture was 
illastrated by magic lantern pictures, 
v H. £. Lord Ronaldshay, who presided, in 
introducing the speaker, made a reference to the 
great service the Mission had been rendering to 
humanity. HU fiKcellency said that it whs a 
matter lor regret that very little attention was 
being devoted by people to the disease of leprosy, 
whereas malaria, tuberculosis and other diee^ises 
had engaged eoonuch of their at.teiition. Out of 
a total of more than Ks 44,00,O0U of .antiuai 
expenditure, only a small fractton was received 
from the public. 

There was an exhibition of pictures showing 
the infectious cbaracte:' of thu disease and the 
relief work that the mission lias been carrying on 
in the different centres in ludi« Tho total 
number of lepers in India was nearly 150,000. 

The Rev. Frank Oldrieve said that tho disea-se 
was not hereditary, but, according to expert 
opinion, it was infectious. Tho best way to avoid 
oontaminaiion, therefore, wac to keep aloof fro’n 
an affected person. Without prupov care the 
disease was likely to spread, and by way of illus¬ 
tration he I'eferred to a certain village in which 
there were now to be seen sixty five lepers in 
plaoe of only one thirty years ago. The Mission 
bad not only made arrangements fur the segrega¬ 
tion and treatment of lepers, but it had also 
some twenty homes for untainted children, where 
447 children of lepers' were being cared fui, 
educated and fitted to go out and earn their 
living. The latest methods of treatment were 
being introduced into the Mission's asylums under 
expert medical supervisors, and very encouraging 
results bad been obtained in the course of the 
44 years of its working in India. The MUsion 
baa UQW 35 asylums of its own with 4,030 
inmates. It aided eleven other asylums belong- 
iug to *tbe District Boards, Municipalities and 
other ’public bodies, end provided Ohristian teaob- 
log in nioe other asylums with 1,416 iiunatei. 
lueoneluding his lecture, the Rev. Frank 
Oldateve t»ad% an appeal for funds, and said that 
Bs LOO would pay everything for a leper man or 

woman for a year and 76 for an unt^ted 

child in a hb'mh oV a Iep«r child in ah 


Treatment of Venereal Diseases 

In the curi'ent number of the Oooutl Hervicfi 
Quarterly^ Bombay, Professor K, T. Shah of 
Mysore writes an article based on the report of 
the Royal Oommission on Venereal Diseases, on 
the treatment and prevention of venereal diseases. 
He draws attention, to the practice in this coun¬ 
try of parente and friends seeking to get prodigato 
young men married in the absurd belief that it 
will put an end to their profligacy. ** In our 
country,” Professor Shah says, *' there is thu 
gravest reason to fear that not only does th^^ 
knowledge of sufiering (from venereakdisease) not 
prevent the patienfr—amaleone—from marrying, 
but is often a direct incentive to hasten the mar¬ 
riage. Parental anxiety to reclaim a misguided 
youth often leads to the celebration of marriagei^ 
at the most undesirable moments. And there i.s 
reason to suspect that medical advisers in this 
country, even when they are consulted, seldom 
take up that firm stand which alone might 
succeed in dissuading. Oases ore even known of 
medical men actually recommending marriages in 
order to prevent further mischief,” 

Influenza PreTentiwe. 

A committee of medical men of Madras has 
recommended the following recipe to .he used for 
inhalation ap a prophylactic againrt Influenza. 
It is as follows:—Oleum Cfainnamoni 2 drams, 
Liquor Formaldehyde 1 dram, Spiritus Keetifi- 
catus, 1 ounce. A few drops to be sprinkled 
on a handkei'cbief and inhaled at frequent 
intervals. 

World Conferonco of Medical Women' 

Dr, Hilda M. LaZ'tius, W.M.2i, of Surat has 
I'eceived a cable from New York, dated the 17th 
July as follows A six weeks’ conference will 
be held here of medical women from all parts of 
the world from the 16th September tMa year. 
All expenses of doctors are assumed by the 
Association. The conference will consider ques¬ 
tions of health and social morality. Strongly 
urge you to represent India ” Unfortunately, 
the Women’s Medical Service is so short of hands' 
that Dr. Lazarus cannot get leave to proceed to 
New York. 

Lemocreme- 

During tbe present scarcity of butter and jam 
says tbe Popyjhut 5ownea ^t/tinge a very welcome 
and wholesome substitute is found in " Lemo- 
oreme,” so correctly styled the ** Oream of 
Ourds." It is made under ideal conditions in tbe 
heart of tfao farming dietriots of Cheshire, where 
all the year round tbe eggs and butter are ^ly 
bro'i^ht to Ifab GhoffMi fanbvy ** st 
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Science 

British Chemical Industry. 

Interesting expressions of view on the tiutioiiiil 
work done by British cbeuiist^ 'luring tl-.e wav 
and on the policy tube follow'd to prevent ariy 
restoration of Oerman suproiiiauy in Bnti>h 
markets are contributed to the lirst number ut 
the Chemical Age by n number of diKiingui»'bod 
British chemists, chemical eDgiii''tiH, mikI others. 

Mr. Ihsher, President of the B'lard of IS liict* 
tion, writes: “ To-day the co>upei.ition of .science 
and industry is vital to the weihu'e of the country. 
The war has been won by the help of scietice, and 
it is only with the help of Kcience that industry 
cm be re^establibbed and fitted to meet the de¬ 
mands that will be made upon it by u wot Id 
seeking to repair the ravages of four jearsof 
canhict.'' 

. Professor Henry Loui.*-, Pivsident of the 
Society of Chemical Induetiy, stiitos: “Thew;ir 
was really based on applied cheunstry, for the 
two facts which enabled Germany to go to war 
were (1) that an English chemist discovered how 
to make ' basic’ steel from phosphonc iron ores, 
and (2) that Mr. S. Eyde, a Norwegian oicctriciau, 
had practically applied the Engli'li discovery of 
producing nitric acid from atniospliciio nitiogun 
It was only Gorciany’s pressing need for nitrites 
to make her warfare poesiblo that c lused her to 
spend vast sums . in the direction of elaborate 
factories for carrying on these already well-known 
processes upon a manufacturing scale and thus 
complete the second link in the chain with which 
Germany intended to fetter tire world. 

1 have no fear of open honu.it competition, 
but with Germany the position is different, and 
we ought to profit from past experience. The 
state of scientific teaching in this country is far 
ahead of what it is in Germany oi anywhere line, 
especially in scientific technology. 1 have luuiii* 
tained that view for many yeui.'i, and this wai' 
has proved its correctness. We have rfpplied our 
Science and knowledge to war work for not quite 
five years, and in that short time we have out¬ 
stripped the Germans at every point.” 

D. Charles Carpenter writes : “ 1 believe that 
if the country had been offered iu pre-war days 
* cheap ’ energy from Germany through a sub¬ 
marine cable the Government would have supported 
the proposal. It is wiser to«day, but the price 
paid hhs belBin a iitfsvy ctab." 


Practical Scientists. 

At the Imperial Eiucation Conference called to 
discuss problems presented as a result of the 
experience of the Army educational schemes Sir 
Henry Hadow, Principal of Armstrong College, 
Newcastle, said if sometimes, we, as a nation, 
were not extraordinarily quick at taking up new 
ideas, we were, at any rate, fairly tenacious when 
we had once caught bold. For genius, education 
could do very little, but for talent, for that very 
valuable kind of secondary ability, a great deal 
could be done, and not nearly enough had been 
done in this country hitherto. 

“ The great German scientists,” he proceeded, 
“ have not, I think, been in advance of the great 
British and Dominion scientists in inventions or 
imagination; where the German scientists have 
gained over us is in this, that when a great man 
over there has invented, or borrowed, an’ idea, 
there rose around him at once a phalanx of people 
who were prepared to carry it out, work its details 
to show ite applicability, and bring it to practical 
account." 

We wanted in our Universities, and to some 
extent our technical colleges, a great deal more in 
the way of material resources and laboratory 
appliances. That was a point in which our techni* 
cal education wanted improving. 

Growth of Treet' 

By means of a clever apparatus for measuring 
the circumferential growth of trees it has been 
proved that the growth of trees is greater during 
the early part of the day than later. Actual 
contraction has, in fact, been observed in Kew 
Gardens between the hours of noon and 3 p.m 
The measurements were taken with a delicate little 
instrument which has been invented by Mr. 
A. Mallock, F.B S. It is anticipated that the 
apparatus will be of considerable value in forestry 
work; especially in tropical forests, ns many 
tropical trees do not show annual rings at all. 

The Late Prof* Haeckel* 

The death of Professor Haeckel, is a loss to the 
scientific world. Born at Potsdam in 1834 he 
was a biologist famous alike for bis zoological 
researches and for his generalisations on biolc^y. 
Haeckel was the first naturalist who drew up 
genealogical trees to show the descent of animals 
and was the leading exponent of Darwinism in 
Germany. Ebeokers greatest and most popalar 
work is “ The Biddle of the Universe ** puhUBhed 
in 1900. 
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Personal 

Prince of Wales. 

His Majesty buH accepted Piesidcnt Wilson’s 
invitation to the Ptince of Wales to visit America 
as the guest of the Government on the termina¬ 
tion of his Canadian visit about October. 

Andrew Carnegie. 

The death of Mr. Andrew Carnegie on August 
11, removes from the industrial world one of its 
most prominent figures. Carnegie, who was born 
in 1837 while yet a boy, went with bis family to 
America and started life as a weaver’s assistant in 
a cotton factory. He changed his vocation soon 
and became a telegraph messenger boy. He 
learnt telegraphy and entered the employ of the 
Fennsylvamia BAtlroad Company as a telegiaph 
operator, soon becoming the superintendent ol u 
division. But the turning point of his life came 
when be joined Mr. Woc^ruff in organising the 
Woodruff Sleeping Oar Company, gaining through 
it the nucleus of his enormous fortune. Ue 
subsequently became the head of the Carnegie 
Fhibbs and Company and Carnegie Bros, and 
Company. Both the Companies were amalga¬ 
mated into Garnagie Steel Company which was 
'afterwards merged into the United States Steel 
Corporation. His daily income is estimated at 

6,000. He has given vast sums of money 
for public benefactions which up tn July 1018 
amounted to £ 70,000,000. Two of bis notable 
gifts are Carnegie Libraries and the Carnegie 
Boholarehips. He is also the author of a number 
of publications which are interesting and one of 
them * The Empire of Business ’ has been tran¬ 
slated into many languages. Mr. Carnegie was 
also responsible for tbe Palace of Peace at the 
Hague. It was a maxim with him that ‘ a man 
who dies rich dies disgraced.’ The problem of his 
latsr life was to frame schemes tn dispose of bis 
wealth. How well he succeeded.. in this, the 
world knows. 

Lajpat Rai*t Regret- 

Lala Lajpat Bai writes in " Young India ” of 
New York:— 

** I am exceedingly sorry that the Secretary of 
State’s prder prevents my going to India and 
Unhand just when I wanted most to be there.. 
India is in the grip of a terrible famine and the « 
conditions there are very distreesing. For the 
last 25 years of my Hfe 1 have been taking active 
part in tbe work of famine relief and it pMns me 
coasidesaUv to fo4 at th|s jnnotan t^i^t 1 riitniid 
liv w db f ^ B/y | 


Events are developing rapidly in India and 
every Indian who feels for his country and is 
desirous of taking part in its life must feel that 
bis place is there in the midst of bis countrymen 
and not 12,000 mile-^ away from home in a 
position of couipirative safety, comfort and ease. 
Personally 1 .mi not aoiry for having been in the 
Ignited Stat*» dating the war, but now 1 am 
overwhelmed wiilt a sense of guilt at not being 
in Indin. to play niy part in tbe great etriiggle 
which my ciiuntrymen are carrying on against 
such great odds Even the fact that it is through 
no fault of mine that 1 cinnot go to India just 
now affords me little consolation. It is a good 
work to create a world opinion in favour of Home 
Rule fur Indn but the real field of work is India. 
Not even the world’s moral support can help 'us 
decisivady. ]ildiu’^ fjeedoni niu&t be wrought by 
Indiar.s themselves and in India. Even if one ha.s 
to suffer fur hisopuiicns he must sufier in India. 
This wnr was lought iu free the world. Its 
immediate efiect is the tightening of the chains 
of those who were in bonds before and who were 
induced to fight for world of democracy. Will 
the governing ulasse.s letrn nothing from history 9 

Sir M. Sadler on Mr. Sastri- 

Sir Mic-ba<‘l Sadler addressed tbe following 
letter to tbe Hun. Mr. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri 
It will be souic encouragement and satisfaction 
to you, 1 hope, to lioar how many people have 
spoken to me uf what they learned and gained by 
your addrosse.s in Leods. It means a great deal 
when people sny what they have said about your 
words and pei>onaIity. You pleaded for a great 
cause and did not plead in vain. Difficult as it 
must have been to you to come, and much as 
you gave up by coming, I trust that you will 
feel, as I do, that all your long experience and all 
that India oai- givo to the We.«:t and looks to the 
West to give her, lav in tbe background of all 
that you siid both in public and in private, and 
struck deep chords of sympathy nod conscience. 

To me ^^ho had the privilege of welcoming you 
as our gvest it was a visit to which we shall 
always look with a sense of realities seem more 
clearly and of a fiiendship begun. 

Hob- Mr- MahoaiBd Shofi- 

The Hon, Mr. Mahomed Shafi, a wall kaowB 
Lahore barrister and a prominent member of the 
Mabomedan community, has been appointed a 
temporary Momber of tbe Yiceroy's ^ecutive 
Council ip the vacancy oetiNd by the t WlgO U libQ 
cfSttO. Sankarea N«(r, 
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Political 

Ceylon National Congre«t Committee. 

A meeting of the Ceylon Nationtil Congress 
Committee was held on Saturday, the 12th July 
at the Totver Hall, Marndana, The following 
Resolutions wore passed : — 

1. This Committoe is of opinion that the 
RefSrm Despatch of the Governor of Ceylon to 
the Secretary of Stntn fortho Colonies should be 
immediately published in Uc\loii to aflbrd the 
public 8n opportuiiity of presenting thoir views 
pn the proposed Uofoims before any fiunl decision 
is arrived at. 

2. This Committee respectfully requests the 
Secretary of State for thu Colonies to sanction 
the immediate publication in Ceylon of the siid 
despatch and to grant an interviow to .a Ceylon 
Deputation. 

3. This CooiQiitteo aulhorifrc.^ the Secretaries 
. to correspoTid vith tlio Govurnment and to take 

such other steps as may bo deemed necessary to 
secure the publioxtion of the said despatch. 

4. This Committee is of opinion that Ceylon 
is entitled to fai* more iiberil reforms than 
India and is an excollent field for tho rapid reali¬ 
zation of full 8elf*governnient Such treatment 
of Ceylon, this Committee believes, will be the 
surest proof to India and the world of the 
genuinenes-s of the desii'e of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment to carry into effect the British idonls of 
liberty, self-development arid self-determination 
for all peoples great and small, whether within 
the Empire or without, the complicated and 
difficult problems which arise in India being 

^absent in Ceylon. 

Deputatiok to En^lanj}. 

6. That three or more gentleiTten be appoint¬ 
ed Delegates of tho Ceylon Reform Conference of 
1918 to interview tho Secretary of State for the 
Colonies with regard to the proposed Reforms, 
TsLEOUAH TO THE SECaLTABY OF STATE. 

6. That the following telegram be despatched 
to the Right Hon'ble the Secretary of > State for 
the Colonies:— 

We respectfully beg you sanction immediate 
publioation of Governor^ despatch. We appoint 
three or more of the following (viz ) Sen.anayake, 
Pereira, Jayatilleke, Barristers, Professor 
Wickramasinghe, Father Pereira, Doctor Gabriel 
and Arthur Silva our deputation. We bog you 
suspend final decision pending interview. Oeylon 
entitled to more liberal treatment than India, 


being ‘excellent field for the realization of self- 
government subject to Imperial supervision. 
Such concession will prove to India and world 
the genuineness of the Imperial Government's 
desire for the realization of the British ideals of 
liberty, self-development and self determination 
for all peoples. We pray for Reform on the 
lines of the Resolutions of the Reform Conference 
of 1918—Arunnchnlam, President,” 

Madras Liberal League on Reform Bill. 

The Madras Liberal League has adopted a 
Memorandum on the Government of India Bill. 
Tho Memorandum at the outset states that the 
Bill leaves too much to rules to bo made under 
the Act and this defect should he remedied by 
embodying the provisions in respect of the more 
important niattei' in the Act itself or by framing 
the necessary initial regulations in respect of 
important matteis and inserting them in an 
alternative schedule attached to the Act,itself. 
Among other things the Memorandum states that 
it should bo provided by the Act that the Indian 
element in tho Provincial Executive Council 
should not be le.ss that the non-Indian element. 
Tho status and emoluments of the ministers 
should be the same as those of the members of 
the Executive Council and method of appointment 
should bo similar. The subject of education 
should be transferred as a whole to the minister. 
The Government of India’s proposal for a 
separate purse for the reserved and the transfer¬ 
red departments are niischievoub and objection¬ 
able and should not be adopted. Provision 
should be made by statute that the Indian ele¬ 
ment in the Executive Council of the Governor- 
Genera] should not be less than the non-Indian 
element. Beginnings of the system of responsible 
government should be introduced in the Govern¬ 
ment of India also and the subjects of education, 
public health, commerce and industries are 
eminently suitable for transfer. In any event 
the subject of customs and tariffs should be left 
to the control of Indian Legislative Assembly. 
The Council uf India should be abolished and the 
Advisory Committee constituted on the lines 
suggested in Mr Bmsu’s dissenting minute. The 
Indian Legislative Assembly and the Provincial 
Legislative Councils should be allowed to elect 
their own Presidents and Vice-Presidents. The 
Governor of provinces should be appointed from 
outside the ranks of bureaucracy. The control of 
public services should be given to Indian legisla¬ 
ture subject to the provision that rights and 
privileges of the existing office holders shall not 
be prejudiced by any legislature. 
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General. 

Depressed Classes. 

A deputation of the Executive Committee of 
the Depressed Olisses Mission Society of India, 
consisting of Sir N. G. Chandavnrkar 
(President), Mr. V. R. Shinde (General Secre¬ 
tary), Messrs Hansraj Pragji Thakor-.i and 
V. 8 . Sohoni (ineml) 6 r 8 of the Committee) and a 
number of representatives of the several M iratlii 
and Gujaratbi untouchable coniniunities in 
Bombay, waited upon Sir C. Sankaran N-tir prior 
to his departure to England Mr. Shindo intro 
duced the members to Sir 0 Sinkiran Nair and 
acted as interpreter during the ronversntion that 
followed. The following memorial was signed by 
several members and huided to Sir Sank>ir>An 
Nair:— 

We^ the meoibors of the Executive Cominittoe 
of the Depressed Classes Mission Society of 
Indis, and some members of the seveial deprcsswl 
or untouchable communities of Maharashtra <ind 
Gujarat, representing our ruspectivo communities, 
beg to request you on behalf of the deprcsseil 
classes in India to he good enough to represent 
the cause of the snid classes, in 3 our evidence 
before the Joint Pnrlianientary Cummittee now 
sitting in England ut.der the CSriirmansliip 
of Lord Sslbourne and in other wai h to 
enlighten British public opinion so to 

advance the intprestn of these claHses. In this 
connection we wish to bting to your kind notice, 
especially the following three points :— 

WiDENiNQ Tau Franchise. 

The right should be so extended to the de¬ 
pressed classes as a spocial concession in view of 
their special social disabilities and poverty as to 
lower the minimum limit of their property quali¬ 
fication to a fixed income of iiot lower than 
Bs 144 per annum, and that of their e<luca' 
tional qualification to having passed the 4tb 
Marathi standard in any primary school recog. 
nised by Government. A person belonging to 
any of the classes described as depressed i.s., 
untouchable, in the Indian Census Reports for 
1901, and being qualified in either of the above 
ways should be entitled to vote 

Dibcct Rkpbcsbntation. 

The depressed classes should be granted the 
right of electing their own representatives in 
numbers>proportioi)ate to their respective populnr 
strength in their own electorates instead of 
Governmeqt nominating their representative. 


Tbis'prooedure is as much necessary to secure 
them direct and off'eniive reprerentation -«h also to 
educate them ton s^rise of civic dutie nnd train 
them to actively parr><-ip-ite in the of their 

own well being, 

RKsKRVbD Seats. 

If the above demands be found impracticable to 
^ant, tihete shall be reserved in eaoh of the Pro- 
viiioiai''j!A 9 gi 8 lative Councils at least as many seats 
for these elected representatives of the depressed 
olasses, as there may bo territorial divisions in 
that province, eg., at least four for the four divi¬ 
sions in Bombay, viz , (1) Southern, (2) Central, 
(3) Northern Uivisioi>s and (4) Sind; and 
there should be reserved as many seats in the 
Supreme Legislative Council as there are provin¬ 
ces, i.e , each province should be allowed to return 
at leant one representative of the depressed classes 
from among the ptovinci>il members. 

Sir Sanknr.in Nair Hf-niiud the deputation that 
he would do everithing in hin power to promote 
their cause in Ki gland and thanked the members 
heartily for meeting him. 

“Mr. Speaker.'* 

The Speaker of the House of Commons usually 
gets on retirement a Viscounty, a town house, 
and a life pent ion of £ 4,000 a year. 

Mr. Speakers ijodutihI salory is one of £ 5,000 
per annum, together with the use of a magnifi* 
cent residence in the Palace o^ Westminster, 
But, as a mutter of fact, everything needed for 
the maintaining of his household is provided free 
by the Government. 

Light, heat, furnituie, carriages, botses, and 
naetor-care, all these are his perquisites, while 
game is sent to him fiom Sandringham and 
Windsor, wine from the Roial cellars, and yearly 
gifts from the ancient Guilds of the City of* 
London. 

The procedure, when a new Speaker is to be 
elected, is both quaint and fotmn]. The Bouse 
having assembled, the Chief Cleik rises, and 
having bowed towards the empty Speaker’s chair, 
turns towards the Ptin.e Mitister and, without 
uttering a ^ord, points three fingers at him. 

The Premier theieupon rises and proposes the 
election of a candidate, who has been previously 
agreed upon, and the Leader of the Opposition 
seconds the choice, 

, The Chief Clerk then turns an old-fashioned 
sand glass on the table before bim, and after a 
lapse of two minutes, no aoiendment to the pro¬ 
position having been made, impteseively points 
three fingers towards the sucoestful candidate. 




Mi» M. K (i4NDHl. 


Wito«ie Filtv h nst Miitlul iv (fciundav. the 21st Sopt ) was celnbrutpd through¬ 
out iridi.i ('oliet tiona w t>i > madt* in difterent parts of the rountr> lor pra- 
•enting a pur'>e to him as n fitting token of the appreciation of mi'lions of his 
countrymen for his saintiv character and selfless devotion to huitiaiutv. 
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The Calcutta University Commission Report 

BY 

DR. Sir DKVAPRASAI) 8ARVADHIKARI, K.C.I.E. 


OKI) Cholmaford in hi« eonvocntion addn-ss 
at C/rtloutta hst was plf'aHPd to 

announce tii it nu tiiiiH would be io^t in 
giving (diect to tho iououiuiuiidiittun^ of 
tho UniveiMt> Otnuim>«.ion provided tlu-y won* 
lairl\ unxnnnons. The Couinii.st«ion had neaily 
hniehed its ilelilici-atioiiK following upon itn 
visits of inspection and exiimination of witnesses 
had been coiupleled and their report was expected 
almost every m(niie*it. The Chancellor’s pro¬ 
nouncement was bigniileant and helpful and tiie 
members of the Coniuiihsion as practiciil men were 
interested in seeing that their report was not left 
high and dry and relegated to dark and niisty 
pigflon holes as Lord Eialdane’s Commission in 
London had been and like that of Lord Haldane's 
predecessor ten years ago. There was every 
inducement after Lord Chelmsford’H pronounce¬ 
ment—it may be called almost a pledge—to sink 
^letty dififerenecs of opinion and to evolve a 
working and practical sebomo that would bn 
taken up and given eflect to without trouble and 
loss of time, if tho authorities so willed. The 
Commiasion, which was supposed to have ^ini^)u‘d 
its labours about the time that Lonl Chelinsfoid 
spoke took further tio^e and the Bepoit was nut 
completed and signed for months afterwards and 
not till signs of popular impatience were 'begun to 
be manifest. Lord Konaldsbay in introducing 
Professor Ramsay Muir to a Calcutta audience 
described him as a member of a Oummission tli.it 
had " comfortably settled down in the couriti> ” 
end delay in submission of the Report was else¬ 
where openly spoken of. When the report was at 
last completed and submitted to Government 
editing and printing difficulties were in the way 
ftnd it was not piade available for public use till 


after tho Senate of the Calcutta rnivoi'-ity on 
the iiiitiativo of its S)rdirate protested against 
delay in puhlic.ition iJiough snbordiriitn gi vcin 
ineiit (liHcer.s Wt’ieMa n in public uilh copies of 
tho rejiuit in their hand and .apparently woiking 
on^thouj. 

Thogowrnmont was good enough to explain 
that tho report bad not been held back on puiposo 
and that tho delay was unintentional and that 
orders for the iraraidiato puhlieation had been 
passed before the Senate or ovon the Syndicate 
had moved in the matter. 

There is no reason to believe that any slur or 
slight wax intended ; thoio would be no ni-casion 
for it. The Report was intoivlcd for tho Tniver- 
sity and wouKl come to it whin Government .saw 
lit and could manage publication, liin time was 
undoubtedly well .speiit for the dillbronccs of 
opinion atiiong the rneinbers of the Coiiiiui.»sioii 
came to Ive iniiiiniiscd. Ibc I nivci'.i'y as such 
had not been coiisnlte<l er infoimcd about tho 
scope or tlio constitution of tho Ct mmission or 
about tb» letuis of refoience 01 abf'Ut unthods of 
work or prccodui-e Whon the Chaiircllor in the 
•oursH of his first(.onvocation addlC‘■^ nnnouncod 
his intention of appointing tho Com mission, I from 
my place as Vice-chancellor gave the pvc posnl a 
warm and loyal wclcoiuo in the com so of my 
address that immediately followed the Chancellor's 
address. Later on J askod my colleagues and the 
Cniveisity stair and I'nivei-sitv Profesf-ors to 
rendirthft Conimis-xioii all the Imlp tliat miglit be 
needed. 1 took tho meudiers lound the Ciiiveisity 
claps and offices, gave them ell the infom*ation 
they noedeil, mot them in conference whon they 
desired and generally did all I could to make their 
work easy and useful. That terminated all the 
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relationK between the Univoreity hr such and tlje 
Commission and the University; it did not even 
receive an official communication from Govern • 
ment regarding the appointment of the CornmiS' 
sion. 

That is how University matters had been 
recently conducted. When the Committee for 
reporting on {>ost*graduates studies bad been 
appointed shortly before the appointment of the 
University Commission the University had not 
the good fortune of being taken into the confi¬ 
dence of the Government or its Chancellor and 
there had been no consultation or communicatiun 
between the Government and the Uiiiverhity 
regarding the scope, constitution, terms of 
reference or methods or procedure of the com¬ 
mittee, The Committee met and made its 
report; there was no coiumunicntion again with 
the University os such. No resolution or expres¬ 
sion of views or opinion of thn G ivornmunt 
followed the Report. The Private Secretary to 
the Rector sent a few copies casually to the 
University and without any covering letter 
explaining the situation or setting out the requii o- 
ments. Even copy of the letter of the Govern¬ 
ment of India was not sent to the University. 
The University asked for an adequate number of 
copies, circulated them among mombers of the 
Senate. Thereafter on the motion of the Pre.sident 
of the Committee the Senate appointed a Com¬ 
mittee of its own that framed resolutions on the 
lines of the Report which became the Post 
Graduate Regulations now in force when sanctioned 
by the government undoubtedly afterwards. On 
the present occasion the Report of the Commiesion 
made available for the public after the Senate 
Resolution complaining about delay though not a$ a 
ruult of it as the Government of India subse¬ 
quently explained. But now as boforo there is 
no covering letter or Resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment, no explanation of the situation nor state¬ 
ment of requirements. There is only a short 
letter indicating that the Government of India 
(or Chancellor) would be glad to know what the 
Senate nf the University thinks about the 
Report. 

The University will have to go into the whole 
matter practically do novo and it has had no lead^ 
that could make its work quick or easy. 'The. 
Senate has taken the first step-appointed a 
Committee for suggesting points for consideration 
and tben will follow consideration in Committee 
and probably in the different faculties and the 
Senate and the Post Graduate Council—if not in 


the Board of Studies and Board of Accounts on 
special points. All this will involve time and 
labour which might have been minimised if other 
methods had been followed. 

In the same speech that announced the 
forthcoming Commission Lord Chelmsford 
indicated that the Governor of Bengal was the 
rightful Rector ns in other Presidencies and Pro¬ 
vinces but lie did not like to incur the odium of 
handing to the now Chancellor any but an in- 
HtitutioD that had been duly reformed and quite 
able to stand on its own legs. Thie would neces¬ 
sarily involve initinl financial obligation—and 
heavy financial obligations—on the part of the 
Governaieiit of India boforo transferring its 
duties and obligation to the Government of Bengal. 
This is satisfactory so far from the Provincial 
point of view, aad this in not nogligitile. Young 
people setting up house for themsolves while 
duly thankful to their elders for help, would 
however like to have things in their way and 
talk it over among themselves. Elderly obtrusion 
and cub and dry schemes which might have their 
objection because of elderly handling, would 
from this point of view hardly meet the situation. 
Tho last University Act regulated and still re* 
gulates the UniverKities of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Allahabad and Lahore. Calcutta will 
DOW have ite own Act in the same way as 
Benares and Patna had theirs within the last 
three years. Are Bombay, Madras, Allahabad and 
Lahore going to have their old, and obsolete 
machinery continued while Calcutta has its 
brand new 1920 model? or is the Imperial 
Legislature going to tinker the existing Univer¬ 
sities Act and make it good enough for the other 
Univeisities while the Calcutta organisation is to 
be perfected ? Or is there to be one omnibus Act 
regulating all Universities as the present Act 
does and that Act in to be on the lines of the 
Report of the Calcutta Commissiou, which inde^ 
visited some of the other Universities but did not 
necessarily take their problems and poseitulities 
fully into,consideration ? 

And if (here are to be separate Provinotal 
machinaries on the lines of the Calcutta Report 
without necessary modification are the Provincial 
Legislatures going to be allowed to handle and 
shspB them ? 

If so why not the Bengal Legislature in the 
case of the Calcutta Act? 

These are questions upon which timely lead and 
light would be of great use. 
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That the government does not intend to wante 
time is clear. The Dacca Bill has already been 
introduced in the Supreme Council. U had long 
been ready and has been tested by the CommiK* 
sion though the reference to the Commission was 
belated. It hae got the hall mark. It will there¬ 
fore be probably speedily passed. But it involves 
principles—some of them new which if adopted 
will be applicable to other situations, except for a 
strong reason to the contrary. The Dacca Bill 
has* it is hoped been merely introduced—in 
pursuance to long standing pledge and uiider 
standing and because there are no inBuperabh; 
difficulffies in the way, though there are objections, 
that will always remain more or less. The Rill huN 
not been referred to a Select Committee but has 
been published merely for eliciting public opinion. 
The Calcutta Univoisit.y bns suggested delay and 
is of opinion thntthe Dacca niid thu Calcutta Bills 
should bo handled together. The early introduc¬ 
tion of the Dacca Bill will he useful us 
indicative of (Jovernmeut views and opinions 
, —views and opinions that will control the 
Calcutta situation. Kor this reason as also 
because East Bengal education is of great 
importance to all Bengal the situation will ho 
considered with great care and an.xiety. It i.s 
more than andi*rstood that the Du;c» and thu 
Calcutta Bills will be handled practically simul¬ 
taneously and therefore greater interest attaches 
to the situation than if the Dacca Bill was isolated 
and detached. 

When the Senate Committee of the Calcutta 
University completes its memorandum of points 
for consideration, public attention should he con¬ 
centrated upon them. Captious and spasmodic 
and ill-informed destructive criticism will not 
» help the situation. They will on the other band 
be distinctly prejudicial and hurtful. 

In the meantime two things stand out claar. 
The recommendations of the Committee should 
not be viewed with distrust dismay or suspicion. 
There is much in them that is good and practical 
if adequate resource in men and money be forth¬ 
coming. The TiiMS of India in a recent issue 
fears that they will be attacked Bitterly from 
interMted quarters. 1 have seen no indication 
eiiher of attack or of bitterness yet and I do not 
know what the “ interested quarters ” are. 

The Hon’ble the Educational Member of the 
Government of India who recently visited Calcutta 
and came across leaders of thought of all shades, 
did not, I am confident, carry sway any such im¬ 
pressions. I had many prolonged conferences 


with Poona and Bombay leaders within the past 
few days and I found no trace of the bitterness 
there. I hope soon to visit MadrnK and as far 
as I can gather from friends there is no such 
indication there either. Whence then did the 
Timot of India got its idea, that there world be 
“ bitter attacks from interested quarters.” Even 
the strongest expression of honest conviction need 
not involve hittornesp, nor constitute an}- 
thing like an attack. 

If all India is to be aHocted by the reconi- 
raendations of the Coiutnisbiun,—as I think it must 
he—a smalt nll-India conferenco early summoned 
by the Government of India, should pi'ecede the 
completion of the Calcutta scheme. The air will 
be then cle.ai'ed up and work made smooth. 
To neglect this precaution would be a blunder. 

Another word, before detailed examination of 
the individual reenmmendatious is attempted. 
And that is a word of solemn warning rightly 
spokfii by tho Indian Social Heformcr, 

“ Tho Commission have not given due weight to 
the fact thnt India is fast changing, through a 
process of poacoful revolution, in all aspects of 
iifo, and that its educational eijuipment should be 
such as to enable her to cope with the demands 
of the now era. And our interests and respon¬ 
sibilities overseas arc growing. The Commission 
conceive themselves to bo precluded from going 
beyond the secondary stage, but their recom¬ 
mendations regarding the use of English at this 
stage, affect the middle stage (between primary 
and secondary) which is tho stage at which a 
large majority of Indian studontsleave of)'school¬ 
ing. Shnuhl this large pioportioii go without an 
opportunity of learning English? The fact is that 
the problem of the position of English in Indian 
education is a much bigger one than the Com¬ 
mission have conceived it to be; they had not the 
^materials before them for a comprehensive view 
of the problem, and only a comprehensive view 
of it can furnish a right and just solutfen.” 

Sir Edward Maclagan like the good strong 
and brave man that he is—undaunted by untoward 
worries of which he has received a legacy—has set 
his Government to consider the situation and has 
appointed a committee. His experience in the 
education department must however warn him 
that Provincial Committees will not solve the 
situation. An all-India Committee must 
squarely face it so far as all the Provinces 
are concerned^ for the Commission which was 
to have been and should have been an all 
India Commission was not so, 
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is needless for me to say that the Report of 
11 the Calcutta UBireraity Commission is one 
^ of the epoch-making documents in the 
annals of university edncation in India, perhaps 
second in importance only to the Despatch of 
1854, and certainly unrivalled in comprehensive 
treatment of all educational matters. Tho first 
three volumes are devoted to an analysis of the 
educational system of Bengal and incidentally of 
India, as it has developed m the past and as it 
etauds to-day. The analysis is as brilliant as it 
is interesting. But one is pained to see such a 
Commission not being able to do proper justice 
to the Report of the Commisbion of 1882. 
Figures of the growth of echoole since 1854 iiave 
been taken unwarily and marshalled as an argu¬ 
ment for too fast development of the schuol 
system without, for example, considering the 
fact that during that period the wbolu of the 
Punjjib came under the Calcutta University, and 
that real university education started, during 
that period, in the greater part of Central India 
and the Central Provinces. 

The most striking feature of this part of the 
Report is perhaps the condemnation of govern¬ 
mental direction of C Diversity mattera. The 
Calcutta University is not free from inter- 
forenoe by the Qovernment of India even with 
regard to the most minute details. ifEe courses 
of studies cannot be changed without its sanc¬ 
tion, as if there can normally be any body on it 
who will understand and be in direct touch with 
university curriculam either in India or of other 
countries, One recalls with interest the inter¬ 
ference by the Government a few years ago when 
it refused to sanction the appointment of some 
lecturers months after they bad been appointed 
and at a time when they were doing their work 
to the satisfaction of the university authorities. 
The condemnation in the Report ie borne out 
the evidence of witnesses, particularly that of the 
engineering drms of Calcutta with regard to the 
Sibpiir Engineering College. 

The most satisfactory point attracting imme¬ 
diate notice seems to be the recommendations 
in connection with the residence of students, 
specially those of Osleutta. The number is too 
laxge to be,properly handled either by the Uni¬ 
versity or the colleges thomselvee or by the 
combined efforts of both. The result has been 
that a very large number of etudente has been 
living ii) oonditioDs which oan neither develop 
their body.i>r mind nor can give them a healthy 
If^oral outlook so essential for the creation of the 


future man of society. 1 am particularly glad 
to see that the Report recommends the - imme¬ 
diate handling of this problem even though its 
other recommendatioDB may not be attended to. 
But it eeems to me that the calculations of the 
comaiissioners in estimating the decrease in the 
number of students in Calcutta owing to inter¬ 
mediate colleges being established at all possible 
centres—-the policy of educational decentraliza¬ 
tion as we may call it—is too optimistic. Xf all 
the Reforms that are recommended are given 
effect to—and it cannot be done piecemeal—and 
if most of the mofussal colleges, new and old, are 
bound to remain for some time lees efficient, it is 
difficult to see how students, who can afford to 
come to Calcutta, will be kept at the mofussal 
centres, unless of course drastic measures are 
taken by prohibiting, as a rule, immigration into 
Calcutta of mofussal students. This again will 
obviously be inadvisable. This dispersion of 
students all over the country will take a long 
time to operate, as long as and perhaps more 
than the time by which mofussal colleges will be 
sufficient in . number and sufficient in work. 
Perhaps by that time the usual growth of educa¬ 
tion will bring up the number at Calcutta to its 
present level. 1 think therefore that the Report 
is too optimistic in estimating this reduction in 
number. To this extent its constructive recom¬ 
mendations as to residential arrangements at 
Calcutta are vitiated. 

The Dacca University scheme is distinctly an 
improvement on that of the Dacca University 
Committee. But one is surprised to find, in the 
Dacca University Bill introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, that Jagannatb College is 
left out of the new University. So, Dacca will be 
educationally divided, one part forming itself'' 
into a typical university, the other being left to 
drift as beat as it can with the Calcutta 
University. Perhaps the object is to allow 
for the difficulties incidental to the period 
of transition. But this could have been provided 
by combining the intermediate classes Dacca 
College and Jagannatb College into a separate 
intermediate college undhr the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity or, better still, by attaching intermediate 
classes to some of Mm schools ; there are so 
many good schools at Ohooa. 

When we come to tiie Calcutta University 
itself we are apt to be disappointed a little. The 
Reforms proposed are a compromise with the 
jSzed structure already existiog. The attempt 
at developiDg harmony between the ooliegm 
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and the UniTenity is ingenuouB but can¬ 
not, in aH circumst^noes, be said to be 
sure ol Buooeu. A grave defect is that the colleges 
may have, to the extent of a large proportion, 
teeohere unrecognised as such by the University, 
In some colleges it has been the custom to engage 
teachers by the month or the year at the lowest 
possible salary. The evil is notorious in Calcutta 
colleges, as the Report also rcc-rgnises. Will not 
this recommendation lead such colleges to continue 
this practice with greater freedom ? 

What I view with distrust is the too comph'X 
ntachinery of university control proposed by the 
Oommissioa. There are so many Boards, Coun¬ 
cils, Court, etc. often with interests that ate over 
lapping that it will tax the energy of more than 
one able man devoting all his time t7 the Univer¬ 
sity, Perhaps this is pt*ovidod by the recomuion- 
dation of a paid Vice-Cbancollor of superior at¬ 
tainments with the high pay and status of a 
Calcutta High Court judge. 

The least convincing part of the Ueport is the 
refprm suggested for the examination system. 
The analysis is brilliant and the evils patent, but 
the remedy proposed is not at all satisfactory. 
What will prevent the student from reading, 
under the new regiflfc, only for examination? It 
is difficult to suggest a remedy to uproot the evil.s 
lying so deep in the present system without, at 
the sasie time, demolishing its really good features. 
Our hope lies in the fact that the Boards of Stu¬ 
dies and of Examiners will deviso some method 
for that. Bub the constructive proposivls of the 
Report do not suggest 'any thing fur their 
guidance in this respect. This scorns to me to be 
a serious omission in a cyclopeedic work like the 
Report. 

The proposal for a separate board of secondary 
and*intermediate education is a really good one, 
and we may hope that it will bring almut an effici¬ 
ent school system which will be as much the goal 
of ordinary education as it will be preparatory to 
the university course. But the relation between 
the Board and the Director of Public instruction’s 
department is not clear. The Report recognises 


the evils how arising out of conflict between thp 
University and this department. But unfortu¬ 
nately it does not recommend anything. The* 
notes of dissent on this point perhaps make it 
worse by suggesting government control of the 
'new board with a university constitution -without 
such. Thus either the government department 
should be merged into the new board or it should 
work as a subordinate agency to the board orga- 
nixing primary education only. 

Finally 1 think that the mufassal colleges are 
left in an uncortain poMtion. They have heaven 
nr hell to choose between with no other alternative. 
Either they are embryo universities or they are 
schools. In ^ho near future, os thn Report obser¬ 
ves, there is very little chance of any—at luast not 
more than one or two—developing into a univer¬ 
sity. if 80 , their prospect is to come under the 
new Board. It will be too costly for the country 
if, with the present financial resources, the 
mufassal colleges aspired to be universities and 
then failed. It will be taken as a too sure sign 
of want of educational zeal and activity if they do 
not at least attempt to be univeisities. The re 
sources of the University are bound to be spent 
mostly at Calcutta, as indeed has been recom¬ 
mended by the Commission. So, the mufassal 
colleges are expected to be aspirants to future 
universities with all the chances of landslips in 
their attempt. This is bound to create dissatis¬ 
faction and lead to individual eflbrt and conse- 
<]uent financial waste which we can ill aflbrd to 
vew without concern, A clear cut principle for 
the development of the mufassal colleges seems to 
be imperative at the present stage. 

Here 1 have pointed out some of the defects 
which struck me while reading the Report. The 
analysis (Vuls 1-111) is very thorough and sound, 
but the recommendations (Vols IV-V) are un¬ 
fortunately less so. On the whole, however, 1 
should think that the Report presents a construc¬ 
tive scheme of root and branch reform which, 
taken roundly, will appeal to all as one that is 
necessary and practicable for tbe regeneration of 
educational vitality in the Presidency of Bengal, 


III. Dr. BADHAKDMUD MOOKEEJI, M.A., PH.D. 


» have been kindly asked by tbe editor to 
express my views upon the Report of the 
Calouta University Oommission. 1 am 
sorry my present pre-occupations do not 
allow me the time needed to master the 
volumiiwas literature embodying it. For tbe 
present I ooDtent myaetf wi^ a brief preaenta- 
ticn of Ute beerisge of tbe report open tbe 


Mysore University. It will appear that some of 
tbe Reforms suggested in tbe Report have been 
anticipated and perhaps suggested by the Mysore 
University, J?he most important of these is that 
connected with the securing of higher level of 
capacity in the students seeking admission into 
tbe University. The devi(« of the intermediate 
college ae proposed in the report to seourB this 
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And in flomewhat difficult from that already given 
effect tt» in Mjeore. On thin point the follow¬ 
ing extract* may be quoted : — 

It ie inetruotive to obeerve that one of the Indian 
Univeraitie*. and that the youngest—the University of* 
Mysore—hae already taken tentative action along the 
line* suggested by our correspondents. It has orga¬ 
nized sir of the best High Schools in Mysore so that 
they may he able to take part of the work hitherto 
included in University courses ; and has provided 
that ‘ DO one shall be permitted to present himself for 
the Univereity Entrance examination unless he has 
studied for a year at one of the Collegiate High 
Schools recognieed by the University after he has 
euccesefully completed hie High School course. 
Though this doee not go to far ae some of our corres- 
pondente recommend, it goee further than any other 
Indian University has yet gone. (Vol. flip 3a2). 

The movement for the creation of tho new Univer- 
aity (of Mysore) originated in a healthy desire to 
break new ground. 

In the first place the work of the first year of the 
old college course is to hs conducted in a few specially 
selected High Schools. . ... . We believe that 

the foundations of the new University have been truly 
laid and that school boys and college students alike 
will benefit by the new departure. (Vol. Ill; p. 306). 

next tbe Report insists upon suitable arninge- 
aeuts to develop the social life of a University. 
On this point the Mysore University is already 
ahead of the Report, os will be seen from tbe 
followinf extract 

We warmly endorse the proposal for the founda¬ 
tion of a University Union on the lines of those at 
Oxford end Oambridge, as a genoral social centre for 
atudent life; and w# think, with the Dacca University 
Oommittee that all members of the teaching stoff and 
all tbe students should belong to it. We saw an 
admirable institution of this kmd at tbe recently 
founded Univereity of Mysore. We aUo approve the 
oroDOsal to establish a professors club. (Vol. IV ; 

OT. 225-22*)- . . 

The report also recommends that the teachers 
ae n class should have a larger voice in the 
direction of academic policy than can be eecowd 
in the existing constitutinne of the Indian 
Universities. On this subject, though the coneti- 
Utien of the Mysore Univereity does not 
oompletely realise this recommendation, yet it 
is an advance upon the constitutione of other 
Univenitie* in thie regard. This is acknowledged 
bv the Report in the following terms 

How widespread is tbe feeling that great changes 
aT.nssded in University organisation in Indiaie shown 
^♦STfact that in the constitution of the three most 
Universitiee-Benares, Mysore and Patna- 
th«e have been notable departures from tbe pa^m 
of which tbe existing constitution of Calcutta Unwerr 
■Mv may be taken as the type. j * ♦ 

oasee an attempt has been made to give to 
ttowachlng body a large voice in tbe direction of 

*^“\jn^ftV of My«« is very similar in its 
Aonrtitution to the older Indian Universrties. having 


a senate of not less than fifty and not more than sixty 
members; but it departs from existing praotloe by 
giving seats on the senate to the Univereity profes¬ 
sors ex-oflloio. (Vol. Ill: p. 222). 

The Commissiot.ers have declared tfaemeeives 
ngainaC the provincial barriers isolating the 
Universities. They say :— 

The signs of isolation is reacted unfavourably both 
on the Universities and on the teachers. The pros¬ 
pects of the teachers should be widened by hopes of 
more fruitful service, if necessary, by promotioi) 
and transference to other Universities; and the prac¬ 
tice of inbreeding is also unhealthy for education 
generally. A University or Oollege which depends al- 
nioet entirely on the service of her sons is in serious 
danger of stagnation and extreme cooserratiam. An 
infusion of now blood is always dssirable. 

During recent years tbe University of Oalcutl.i 
has made e%rtB to combat this evil. It has attracted 
to its service scholars of repute from other parts nl 
India: and the Bengal Governmont have been for¬ 
tunate in the inclusion of some talented Indians from 
outside the Presidency among its educational officers 
Bengal has also been willing to give tbe services nl 
her scholars to other provinces; for we have met a 
number of Bongalis serving under other Universities. 
The ncilfer Univorsitioa at Benares and Mysore have 
also gone for afield in tbe recruitment of their teach¬ 
ing staff, and with successful results. (Vol. IJI 
pp. 294-295). 

Thm even in this iinpor^t matter the organi¬ 
sation of the M)Ror8 University ban won ith 
legitimato reward of commendation. 

In conniunioci, it may he nuted that one of the 
most important of Reform* recommended' by the 
Report, namely, that connected with securing 
proper inatei'iil for University education, has 
been due in Mysore to the initiative of one of her 
best educationists, Mr. Thomas Denham m.a. 
(Oxon) who .suggested it from hi* unique experi¬ 
ence of Indian education extending now nearly 
over three decades. Tbe Reform was first pressed 
by Mr. Denham in the preliminary scheme dijafted 
by him for tbe University of Mysore upon which 
so high an academical aothority as the Educational 
Secretiiry to the Government of India, the 
Huu'ble Mr. Siiaip, recorded his warm approval 
in the following terms :— 

Instead of outside colleges Mr, Denham proposes 
High Schools, preparing pupils for entrance to this 
UniveVaity at the minimum age of 17, the abolition of 
the Intermediate examination, the curtailment of tbs 
University course by one year and a system of annua) 
examination spread over a three-year’s course, (pag< 
iO). In theso suggestions (save perhaps that o< 
annual examination*) I heartily concur. Thii will b< 
a far more perfect scheme them having any outsidi 
•econd'grade oollegea. The diffloultiee inherent in < 
BOheme which seeks to aobieve two incompatible tndi 
wUi be avoided. The ooliegM will be pui^d of th( 
flhhool-boy element, the prMenoa of which is so mud 
cdmplalnM of by professors whether of Oovwniaesl 
or privately managed institutions. 
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IK Michael Sadler and hie coileaguee on the 
Calcutta University CommiBsion have 
placed the Indian educational world under 
a deep debt of gratitude by their monu¬ 
mental report which promises to become one of 
the land-marks in the history of Indian education. 
As a mere contributiori to educational literature, 
the report ehould rank very high, independently 
of all considerations of its usefulnei-s to the solu¬ 
tion of the pressing problems of to day, in the 
University of Calcutta, or in Indian Univeisities 
in general. • The writers of the report have wisely 
gone to the very foundations of <>11 the questions 
that'hitve epme within tlieir purview, and have 
laid down in every case, in the ciu'iiest term«, tlie 
ultimate niins and idoals which ought to be kp[>t 
in mind. It m nut often that Government Hlue 
Books c >ntnin such lucid exposition of principle 
and such unswerving nilherenco to noble purpose, 
and extend their vision far beyond t!io removal of 
pro^nt difficulties. It should, fur instance, be 
possible to compile u very handy text-book of 
education of the most inspiring kind, with ex¬ 
tracts from the Hvo voliinie.s which have been 
issued. In my opinion this is the most valunbto 
aspect of tho report which should therefore make 
a special nppoal to the studunt of education. 

Without liny idea of underr.iting tiie vdue 
of the recommendations made by the (Joinmii-aiuii, 
1 should venture to express tlie opinion that the 
first three voluniea, containing an aniilysis of 
present conditionH are iii'ire voluahle than tho 
remaining two volumes which actusdly lay down 
tbe measures which ought to bo taken for 
the improvement of educational conditions in 
Bengal. Problems of educ-itinn have often tbeir 
roiAs deep in the social und econoinic conditions 
of the land and iuceivo their moulding as much 
from the operations of the accumulated rnui<l 
inheritance, ns fi'om those of the IjeitgnUt and 
are therefore most difficult of under.standing by 
foreigners sojourning for a season or two in tho 
'country for the purposes of a Governmental 
enquiry. Enlivened by profound sympathy and 
breadth of spirit 'the members of the Calcutta 
University Oommiesion have however accom¬ 
plished tbe task. This will not surprise at lesst 
those who have had the privilege of coming into 
contact with the presiding genius of tbe body, the 
wonderful personality of Sir Miobsl Sadler. 
Lamenting tbe death of Goethe, Matthew Arnold 
Batd of him in bis Sfgmorial VtrHt r— 

He took the suffering human race, 

Qe read ^aoh wbqnd, each weakness clear, 


And struck his finger on the plaee, 

And said—Thou ailest here and here. 

And in this kind of work, in th* diagnosis of 
the actual evils of the educational conditions of 
Bengal, tbe report is all that can be desired. 
The perception is as critical and unerring ns the 
statement of the case is sober and in good taste. 

Having occasion to enter elsewhere, into an 
elaborate examination of tho details of tho report, 
1 will only draw attention hero t" a few dirtciions 
in which the recommendations seem to stand in 
need of modification. In the Qrat place, tbe 
ennatitution proposed for cirryiug on the work of 
tlie UnivKi’Kiby is uiinecessat ily complex and if 
carried 101.0 eH'wo , is sure to clog action. A Board of 
Sucnnd-iry ICducation to niiinage High Scboolc 
ami Saennd grade (Jolioges all over Bengal in¬ 
cluding the layii'g down of couteea and tbe 
conducting of ox nriin'itian, is not a very attrac¬ 
tive prospect of woi k and efficiency. Nor is it 
de.sii'able to complicate the machinery by adding 
two parallel ho'lias to tbe Senate and the Syndi¬ 
cate, one of then), tho Court to contnin several 
' hundrods of niomhni-s’ It is true that the 
(■•nistitutioiis of our IJuiversitiea stand in need of 
tibcrali>.i' g so ns to bring them into more living 
touch a|t|i the community', bub it ."hould lather 
he by iiicreiusing tho elective clement in the 
SonutcM and also by piuvidiiig for the representa¬ 
tion of non-academic opinion on them, than by 
complicating tho tnachinery in the manner 
contemplated by the <'ointniKHion. There are 
besides a howilderiiig variety iff permanent Com¬ 
mittees su;:gestcd h> the ConiinisKion which will 
prove a .serious encuudiratice to progrees. 

It was probably nut expected of the Commis- 
aion tliat they should htivo had a scrupulous 
regard for the fiiiancinl obligation involved in 
their recommendations. It has always been the 
privilege of Sofretaiml expert;- with Government, 
togi%'on gentle qiiiotn.s to recoailuendations of 
Commissions under the inexorable nuthority of 
Finance. Hut the recouimeixiatiotiii of (be Com¬ 
mission will mean nii amount of financial res- 
poni-ibility which will be difficult nf solution. The 
province of Bengal, especially the land-holders, 
can probably bear some additional taxation, but 
it is doubtful if proposals in tbe direction will 
receive any welcome in the province. It must 
however be said in fatrnAss to the*inembers of tbe 
Commission, that they are perfectly conscious of 
this disability and have therefore suggested that 
the reforms should be carried out into effect by 
instalments, so that in a few years, the educatitmM 
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systidm of the Province may stand in rejuvenated 
strength striking out new paths of progres.^. 

It only remiins for the other Universities in 
India, to take up the matter for their consideration 
with regard to their own educational afifairs, so 


that they may benefit by the findings of a report 
which is sure to be for a long time to come, the 
most authoritative exposition of the conditions of 
Indian education and the ablest solution of its 
some what complicated problems. 


THE INDEMNITY BILL. 


BY MR. G. A. NATESAN. 


And so the Indemnity Bill has been passed, 
The protests of all sections of the public have 
been in vain, it is but the barest truth and it 
would be wrong to conceal the fact that the 
Indemnity Bill has rudeljr Hhuken tiie faith of 
the people in the British sense of justice. The 
method and manner in which the Bill was intro- 
duced in council, the indecent haste with which 
it was hurried through, and the specious argu- 
mStits advanced in its favour by its otficial sponsors 
have disgu-ited not only the Indintis but a good 
section of Anglo-Indians as well. The Indian 
Daily Newe, a leading Anglo-Indian daily of 
Oaluutta has thought fit to observe as follows ;— 

*‘The 'debate* aow proceeding at Simla is a fair 
sample of the way India has been governed in the past. 
The Oovemment adopt an attitude and defend that 
attitude to the last gasp. They accept nothing, listen 
to nothing and decline to budge. They do not listen 
to Mr. Crum or Mr. Sarma or the ‘ resuscitated' 
Pundit. They get the Associated Press to give a full 
account of Sir William Vincent’s ‘ testy ’ speech as 
“ Capital ” calls it, which is, in their opinion, so con* 
vinoing that it has only to be read to bo accepted aa 
Gospel. Of course, it is not; for it is merely an angry 
gabble but Simla sticks to its opinion and lives on in 
the fools' paradise that Simla has always been." 

Another Anglo-Indian paper, the Looker-on 
published in the same city writes more trenchantly 
still. 

The session has been a memorable one for many 
reasons, and will go down to history as the occasion 
on which unlimited white-washing was done, or sought 
to be done. The Frontier Blunderers have been 
plastered with praise by the Viceroy. The Punjab 
Blunderers are to be indemnified against the findings 
of the Enquiry Committee. Both attempts at 
cd^ddling bureaucrats,—at protecting undeserving foots 
from the slings and arrows of outraged publio 
opinion,—are as futile as they are unwise. .And the 
sequel to the Punjab afifairs is the greater political 
crime, for It is the more foolish. 

The high-handed doings of the officials in the 
Punjab, the light-hearted manner in which the 
Vioeroy, gave florfs hUmcke order to Sir Michnel- 
0*Dwyerto r^reM the eo-oalled rebellion, the' 
proclamation of martial law and the scandalous 
and oulrs^eous orders promulgated under it, the 
arrest, the imprisonment of aged and honoured 
public oitUens and the indignities and cruelties to 


which some of them were subject, the flogging of 
students, the compelling of innocent citizens to 
crawl in a pitbbc lane where an english lady 
had been cruelly assaulted by a wretched 
infuriated mob, the absence of a word- of 
regret for such barbarous actions, the appoint¬ 
ment of a commission of inquiry by the very 
authority who.<ie doings have been severely called 
into question, the refusal to answer in the 
Imperml Legislative Council a series of interpella¬ 
tions carefully prepared by the Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, which prima facie 
suggest grave oQlci.al misdoings, and to crown'all, 
the passing of an act of Indemnity to protect the 
very otUcial-s against whom theinjured have a right 
t( 4 ‘proceed, these and other ugly episodes prove 
once more how utterly irresponsible is the Gov¬ 
ernment of India as at present constituted and 
what imperative and immediate necessity there 
is to make the Government really respoDsible to 
the people. 

Many grave mistakes have in the past been 
committed by the authorities; some of them 
have happily been forgotten, but it will be long 
before the memories of the cruelties end wrongs 
inflicted on the people of the Punjab by martial 
law administration are forgotten. In the name 
of justice and in the best interests of the Briliish 
Empire it behoves the authorities to proclaim a 
general amnesty and adopt other measures to 
regain the confidence of the people. We sincerely 
hope that the new Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab who has already begun a change of 
policy in the tight direction will pursue his work, 
undeterred by the cry of “prestige.” 

The sorest spot in India to-day is the Punjab 
and the saddest hearts are there. It is l^rt- 
rending to read in the papers the accounts of the 
tale of desolation and despair prevailing in 
hundreds of homes in the Province where the ad* 
ministration of martial law has bad ite many 
victims. We earnestly trust that the stirrisg 
appeal for funds in aid of the sufferers in the 
Punjab will meet with a very wide and gensroop 
response. 



Ihe Language—Medium of Instruction. 

BY 

RAO BAHADUR K. B. RAMANATHA IYER, m.a„ f.m.u. 


IIjTON’S conical remark that her one 
tongue was enough for the woman i.s 
capable of a wider Application. Xbc fewer 
the languagos one lias fo learn the less 
time one has to devote to the m^tstrry of whiil is 
onl^' a for learning. In the conceivable situa¬ 
tion of a wiirM dominated by a single nation, be¬ 
lieving itself as alone the elite of thd earth and its 
language aS the only 6tting one for uMiver8.d cul- 
tiire, them might bu the iikiiae going forth that 
nil tho various peoples ouglit tonn-ept its langungo 
an the only ninilium fur the tiMn.siictioii of business 
and for rnnveung thought fr(>m one to another. 11 
there should be enough dragooning and diacipiining, 
mankind might go back to the unilingual stsi'u 
pi'ceeiliiig the llnbylonian confusion, Whatever 
(ibiloUigistH might uige regu-ditig the inherent 
teudcucies of iii iii tn diversify his speech, rigorous 
education would go a great way towards preserv¬ 
ing Us unit^. And for purposes of thought and 
intellect uti! mlvjuieeniert,*his single—speech world 
would lie iiiorc ..dvnntngeously pieced than the 
present; poLgloMu* Babel. Thoie would be less 
ul' the ujeie sLihI^ of words mid iiiure of tile study 
of things. Such a chance there was really for 
the world but the Anttnfe powers most ignorantly 
interfered and defeated the consummation of edu¬ 
cational reform jn this direction iiud tlicio is to 
be for sometime to come the continuance of tlio 
word-chopping eduuutionbcciiu.se of the diversity 
of tongues. 

If, however, languago is legnided ns soiuetiiing 
more than a mere tool and us in some fashion 
onslirining the genius of tho speaker, there is 
Btiie to be on eager desiie to keep it nlivo snd 
make it flourish exceedingly, rendering it mote 
and more adequate for the needs of the growing 
spirit of man. This point of view will explain 
why Charles V rejoiced on his mastery of new 
languages: it meant for him taking down tho 
^alls that separated him from the thoughts and 
ihe feelings, the hopes and desires oi\ his fellow- 
nien. Mastery'of one’s own language moiina eii- 
tering on the full inheritance of the spiritual path 
of bis race or nation and the mastery of another 
is annexing the like heritage of* the stranger, the 
Only annexation that does not leave any bitterneps 
behind it, As things are, much of whatjs culled 
education is, fur the majority of .those who get 
the benefit, the study of the mother-tongue and, 


perhiips, of another language and the final 
achior umeut an imptrfect mastery of these.' Per¬ 
fect mastery is the result of native aptitude and 
painstaking culture niid I.'ingunge as other aitistic 
tool)- can be satisl'.'ictorily handled after a great 
deal of preliiiiiiiiiry training. Jt is wielded with 
powei- and beauty onl) by the well-doHCred few. 
Ally mrdiitious standard of langu.ige acquisi- 
ti.ui ir, fot tho tuck of us, out of tho question. 
Tliura must bi- no ddiieulty with regard to the 
medium of ii -truction in the noru.al. condition of 
things. Tiie mother-tongue is the only natural 
niudium we caii thii<k of. That isthejuonsfo 
wlioii^e the woi Id ot. knowledge has to be moved 
ir> Pot tlio uiiiss of mon to whom the whete- 
witlml to be ciuthul and the wherewithal to bn 
fed arc ni.ittuis of piwssing concerti, and iiiey 
form the uiajority cv« i*} where, tho language they 
hoar from the lips of their mother ik tlie only one 
to lonrii. If ftoin gabbling biutibhiy, inarticiilaiely 
and fofiisely, they learn to iiso words articulately 
and with lefloenient and in a way adequate to 
express their purposes, it is so nitich to the gain 
of humanity. Jf further they loam to interpret 
rightly the synibolUtn of tho alphabet and use tho 
s) mbols for leading and writing they uiaka further 
progress in mental culture. 'With nothing mot'u 
than H proper undeistiaTiditjg of bisDiothcr-tungue, 
with such opportunities as he had of oral inatruc 
tioii, the Athenian attained to n pretty enviable 
level of intelirctiia] advaiiccuient-. If the world 
should consist of a number of autonomous count- 
tiies, with homogoneouR people.^, in wolt defined 
geographical areas, using distinctive hiiigungcR 
fairly equipped fur purposes of civilised cotnDiuni- 
ciitioii, thcro would he no problem to discuss ae i-o 
which languago must serve us the educational 
medium, it South India he composed, say, of 
two ‘Tamila’ and ‘ Telinga ’ provinces, thA: 
peopli-^ speaking Tamil and 'Telugu, OHi-h a political 
entity with no mure relation tothe outside world 
than they might Innr to each other, Tauiil would 
be the tncdnini as ti^ language nf iiit-truction to 
Tamila, and Telugu in Telioga. Similar statements 
may be made of othei parts of India like Bengal 
ami tho Maharashtra -ojd the Punjab It may bo 
cunctded at onoe that Sir Kabindranath logic is 
incfuMble (Vul 1, p. 227 of the Calcutta Com¬ 
mission’s Repmt). The deepest and the uost 
intimate things of the heart aie learnt through 
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the mother tongue ; languege study ns sucli is n 
costly aoqui'^itioD and lenves less energy to hpure 
for the Study of things that really matter. 

Comiug to the question as a mattoi of jpuoticAl 
politics, for the elementary grade of education 
terminating for the ordinary pupil at about 12, 
the medium must be the mother tongvm of the 
pupil. There can be no dill'eience of opiidon im 
this point. There in, however, another on wliirh 
we may not be agreed. Wlmtoxactl_y is the func¬ 
tion of education in the lowest grade ^ Wlio are 
to benefit by it? Is it for the exclusive bciufit- of 
those who, under the present arrangement of 
things, are to be hewers of woi-d and di’awut> of 
water, doing the rough woik of the world ? Aio 
the elementary schools to be the c<»tinb‘r part of 

^ Volks Schnlen' of Germany with no cliamo 
for the better endowed pupils to wojk Oicii way 
up to the higher grades ? * Are tho grades to ftl) iso¬ 
lated pyramids or am they to be tbilVient 
parts of n laddci ? The idea mf)st in lax.iiir 
soems to ho that the la tter typo of .students 
should bo given scholni-ships and exhiliitmn.s and 
thus enabled to pursue higher couisok of studies. 
In South Inilia educational authorities favmir.'d 
the ‘pyramid’ theory at ono timo but theie has 
been some relaxation since and pupils may juss oji 
from the elementary schools to tin- niiddlu and 
high Bchotds. In order that such adv.'iicon’oiiT. in 
studies be not hindered we would suggest that 
the vern vculnr language shoiiM he studiial under 
teachers trained in up to-date motlio-ls of langu¬ 
age instruction. Tho pupils must be carefully 
drilled in phonetics with special reference to the 
mother-tongue. A knowledge of the pbfmotic 
value of the International Alpletbetcaii be easily 
made a part of the acquisition in coimcction with 
the phonetic drill. An eletuentary knowledge of 
spoken English wouM form part of the 
course or it might be made optional —from 
the 2nd or 3rd year. A much better typo of 
the elementary grade teacher .ami a mivh bi-tter 
^d one alone can do justice to the work 
assigned to him. The training schools must 
equip him with the needed knowledge of phone¬ 
tics with referonoe to his vernacular and ‘ spoken ’ 
English. And what Mr. siiys with regard 

to the training of the Primal Teacher in England 
may be applied unih tks neosssary chungos to the 
teacher’s special language : 

I feel that the mother-tongue should be tbo chief 
subject of his training. Not the nioeties of English 
Grammar and Analysis, nor the more speciclised re- 

• Yide Moore: Educational Reconstruction last No. 
Interaational.Journal of Ethics. 


finements of English Philology, but a broad and 
hmnane study of English as a means of expression. 
The primary teacher does not read enough, does not 
write enough, does not speak enough. It would be 
well for him if he were soaked in English literature 
from Cbauoer to Stevenson and Kipling." 

Trained by f.uch Tonchers, the pupils would 
begin the sccoudiu-y coiuse in a moiH ndvant»ge- 
oiis manner than now. Those that might go out 
into the world for the prnclir"! liaining in the 
rouirh woik of llic woild would be a mahlier, a 
womanlirr set. 

What shoiiKl l.f-the medium of instruction in 
the secondary courS'H ? What is the '.dlo to lu' 
playnd b^ tho mothei-longnc of the pupil and by 
Btiglihli ? Ainl is tiioro to !►? any haeis for furtliei 
langungp acquivitioii in tlx* high M-honi cliiHses < 
If in European countries theie me the cliiimK of 
tho nuidern bu.gu.iges and tlio classical, beic in 
Indi'tlinie om’ those of K’lglisli mu! S.uiskrit 
and Aiahic. In lh*‘ secondary course no dcotn it 
necc.'saiA ft.r all pupils to cat ly till tho stinly of 
two buiguiiges, anil nheti the inoro nnifiitieu- 
parents or puients rccjuiic it, (.f tlireo. Tfio fii.Hf 
in iinpovf'itico will be tlie luother-tunguo. And 
the studi nt limy be cxp«‘cted to inaUc Riiflicient 
progiesH in it und bo quiihncd at tho ond of the 
high school couisc to appieoiute the bistnvnilnblc 
uiudein liforatuie a.s also tho great poets of the 
earlier peiiod. Ilo will bo able fo express his 
ideas in intelligible and coriect modern speech, 
n happy n>oari between the pedantic and the 
vulgar. Witli regard to the pioficiency in 
English, the sUit the pupil has Iiad in oral Eng¬ 
lish niu'<t be continued and specially trained men— 
ade<|uatoly paid as a matter of conrsa—must 
bn made to teach English according to the direct 
method which baa been adopted by all cainest. 
touchers of the modern or classical l.inguages.* 
lb would be an advantage if tbo woik of the 
oailier English course be regarded .as the 
moie respon.siblo and diguilicd work and the 
hi ter work in the higher clusses l>e assigned to 
comparatively fresh nccessioiiH to tho profession.^ 
Tho instruction in ‘ infoiiiin'ion ’ subjects would 
go or In the language of the pupil. Mathe- 
uiatic.^ and Science, Geography and History 
would be taught and in due correlntioxi 
and in the best up-to-date manner and teachers 
would u'-e when convenient English technical 
toroiH and not go in search of Vernacular 
' peripbraaea as difficult as their Kngli^h equiva¬ 
lents. With regard to the additional third 
language it is a question for the pupil concerned 

Adam's New TeacbinfChapters ii. iii & iv. 
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oit.hBr to tro-«t it as an nltor«ative for sometbing 
he giv«i up or an 'extra’ outside the regular 
ciuriculuoi. 

Those who wish to discontinue their studies 
after the school course may go on with Science 
and allied subjects, the instruction and text¬ 
books boiiig in the Vernacular languages thruugli- 
out that stige: as a corollary the same 
hitigURges must he allowed for the purposes of 
Exaiiiii^tions. With regnnl to other students 
there would be from the 4th Form a diftcrenro in 
the eonno of studies. Composition ami tiie 
study of ]a«igui<ge and litenvture would form tho 
iteiiib of tho Veniacular hiiiguiigo course couinion 
to the whole sehooi. Other subjects will be 
slinlicd by those pioceudiug to tlio I'nivii.'ity 
with tlio help of t>ooks in English and 1 be 
instruction will bo in Plnglish. A tliree yeins’ 
{•iipfiilly laid nut course in the * direct ’ teachii g 
of English must enable the Fourth Form lioy to 
read hooks, in u:«s> English, on Tndiin and 
English History and Hcicnce, books of tho kind 
now in use ainoiig pupils of his .standing 
Considering the enonnous value set on proticieiicy 
ill Englisli, very few students would prefer to 
study their subjects with the help of their 
mother-tongue, once they feol tliey are well 
enough equipped to use Engli.sh books. At any 
rate there may be two parallel courses of instruc¬ 
tion through two diHerent modi t in ilistoiv. 
Geography, Scienco and M ithonritics; with t..vn 
final tests. Those that desire to nintrieulate foi 
the University Studios will take tbeir papers in 
' English ’ in subjects other than the inotlier 
tongue or their third li^nguago 

The Scheme euggostod above seoms tho best, 
adqp'ud not only to secure tho advaiitagos of I'Mii 
ration being imparted througli tho pupil's niothci- 
tongun but also to avoid the inconvenience of 
postponing the ac<jniaition of Euj'lisb to a vorv 
late Httigo and thus leading to t be iiiipci IVi t 
mastering of tho language that is to figure so 
, largely in the University course. Tho basis of 
^rmanent arquiBitionR that have to serve 
through life are best laid between 8 *nnd 14. 
Much exeggerntion is indulged tn with regard 
to the overtasking of the pupils’ energy in tho 
preliminary task of the language acquisition. 
What Quintilian said of the youth of his days 
is still true of the young Indian pupil: 

" The temper of boys is better able to bear labour 
than that of men. For, as neither tbe falls of children 
when tbroara on the ground, nor their crawling on 
hands and knees, nor, soon after, constant play, and 


running all day hitbor and thither, inconvenience 
tboir bodies so much us those of adults, because they 
are of little weight and no burden to themselves so 
tbeir minds likewise 1 conceive suffer loss from 
fatigue because they exert themselves with less effoi't 
and do not apply to study by putting any torce on 
Ihemsolvos, but merely yield themaolvos to others to 
1)6 formed.” 

With propor te.ccliing tbe High School boy 
must rIiu^ at tiio end of his course advanced 
enough proficiency in his mother-tongue corres- 
['onding to that sliown bj the American High 
School Student m Engli.'.h Further studies in 
tho language must be more or less self-diiected 
under tho guid.a ce of Univeisity teachers—in 
cases where the student matiiculntes for higher 
studi"s. Af icgard.s English ho must spenk and 
uiitci III clcjii and faiily correct English; ho 
must lio alilh to ircil and undeistaiid modem 
Etigli.sh \vritei.s of avci.ago dilliculty. This is not 
too high an attuinnient foi the Student who has 
hocn pursuing his studies in tbe High School. 
ILu must be able to ptii.'-uo his University Studies 
iolK'wing with intelligence tbe lecturers on the 
several subjects 

The ordnuiry Indian Student beginning bis 
School educition .nt six will have completed the 
primary giado of Education in his twelfth year. 
And his High School couiso may bo expected to 
occupy him till his 18th \ear. A further interposi¬ 
tion of 2 yeais for tho intermediate course will be 
unnc«“css.iiy. An additional jear at a “ Col- 
legiati- ’ School as in Mysore will do if the High 
School cortific.'ito cannot bo accepted as proof of 
intollectir'l maturity. 

Much of the <load set made against English by 
critics of fdiicatl>-ii in India is due to a kind of 
cliauvinisin tli.il consciously or unconsciously 
sway* the Indim and the Englishman alike. 
Tho Indian naturally eclmcstho patriotic iudigna- 
♦iion of the Chronicler of the Conquest: 

I w’Pcn that there In* in all the world eoimtric.s none 
That bold not In their own si-ee«‘h «».ivo England 

uluno. 

Tho u’-cendeiicy of tho English language irpi- 
tiitoH the Indian ns much a.s the marriage ring 
seems to irritate the new woman symbolisng, as it 
does, subroiseion fo the dominant partner in life. 
This hypnotic .‘.uirci dor to the Western cult there 
has been enough of. He must get out of tho 
cage, out of tbe magic oirclu of tbe prime eneban- 
trees. Tho ingrps.s to the now land of freedom 
for the spirit is through his own mother-tongue. 

On the other side the Englishman is nettled at 
the novel Bi>octacle of the multitude of Indian 
pupils made to study Shakespeare and Milton, to 
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spout, Shelley’s lyrioa Hud Byron's dithyrambs 
to mauoder over * filaud/ to subtilise over ' Saul 
Ii there any reality bohind it all or, wLat is 
more likely, do they pUy pvrrotsf He is half 
amused, half indigu-iTkt muoh as the Pandits to¬ 
lerant perforce mi^ht witness the spootacle of a 
class of Bil^rami’s chanting the Vodas ind the 
TJpanishads. Is there not a greft deal of labour 
wasted t More Bowing of the wind fielding by 
and by a crop of whirl*wind ! Don’t wo see already 
the pernicious effects of this unnatural method 
of educxtiun in politics ? Oatiban has If arnt the 
* lingo' and be is voluble in imprecations. 

Both these classes of critic4 from tuUliy 
different motives deprecate any intensiru culturo 
in English. Let there bo no non sonsr, no pre¬ 
tence about the proficiency of the lu>lnn in 
English. Let it be plainly undurstooi rlut a 
working knowledge of EuglUh, eonmthing liigher 
than the butlor’e, something lower than the 
Madras clerk'eis the thing tu 8i>care. 

The Indian must be reminded tint every thing 
.distinctive of the renovate-i Indi.x of to day and 
of its legitimate ambitions is directly”traco<ible to 
the inspiration derived from that libfrattiro whose 
influence is so docried at present, that ae liavo not 
yet come to the end of our schooling in Western 
Arts and Sciences, that wholesome .ipprsciative 
contact with English literature has a suppling, re- 
invigorating effect on our literatures, tiiat when 
sound political tissues are foiming out of 
heterojiduous elements it is suicidal folly to cut 
off (diat spiritual circulation so ossential for healthy 
development, that unalloyed good muab result 
from an adequ-ite provision for the spread of the 
requisite knowledge of English in the different 
grade's of School and Colloge education and for the 
assimitatigm of the best spirit of its literature 
among peoples of India; that in the 

eurriculum of studies the position of the 
mother-tongue has been properly recognined 
and that there is ample scope ..for the most 
^tensive and extensive study of verna¬ 
cular literatures. The other class of critics will 
see that it is too late iu the day to begrudge & 
gift <Mn be kept without so much as By or 
mth your leave,” t^t the only chance of keeping 
back thwinfeotiuus spirit of English literature 
was to’have Brahman-like made a mystery of 
what is now as common m the vivifying breatlT 
of heaven, that there is plenty of good sense in 
what^ir Franois Teungbaeband, no flibby 8enti> 
menteliet, eays abont the ultimate goal of India . 
as the promotion—among peopks fusing into unity 


under the genial warmth of the new forces—of a 
life of vital affection and the enjoyment of beauty 
in nature and art, a life of ** staunch com¬ 
radeship, ardent friendship and tender home- 
loves,”* that nothing will so materially contri¬ 
bute towards making the goal attainable as keep¬ 
ing the channels of thought and intelligent 
sympathy between England and India open and 
’free from choking weeds that are only coo sure 
to gather. 

There is one thing to which a brief reference 
must be mado. The Oommissiouors give an accu¬ 
rate account .of the position assigned to the 
vernacular languages from the eurliest days of 
educational reform. The choice was between 
Enfflish and Sanskrit or Arabic as the medium uf 
iiibtruction. The Vernacular languages, every¬ 
body Hgread, bad not sutfi^dontly developed to 
serve as proper vehicles of instruction. Except 
Brian Hodgson there was no serious advocate of 
the claims of the living languages as media of 
education. Macaulay threw the overwhelming 
weight of his advocacy in favour of English and in 
the ciroumstances he whs perfectly right. Adop¬ 
tion of Sanskrit or Arabic as the medium would 
nut have resulted in that vernaculirisation of 
knowledge which alone, in . Hodgson’s words, 
would liberate men’s minds. 

From the first there wa^ no faltering /ts to the 
position of the living languages of India: even 
Travelyan admits that the instruotion of (he mass 
of the people through the medium of tbeir own 
language was the object to l>e kept in view. The 
Public Instructrion Committee records on the 7tb 
March, 1836 : “ We conceive the foruiatiou of a 
vernacular literature to be the ultimate object to 
which all our efforts must be directed.” Since 
then consistent attempts have been made’ by 
Government to improve the position of the 
veroacuiar languages and with heartier co-opera*^ 
tion from tho profnased admirers of our own 
culture, there must be-better results to show. 

After all it is not the distressing (iase of the 
embarrassed lover who cries : ^ * 

'How happy he would be jrith either 
If t'other charmer wore away. • 

The lady-languages have absolutely no jealousy, 
And the lady with modester pretentions gains 
immensely by assodatioD with the clear^ed ex* 
pcrience and ripe wisdom of the other. 

* Our Aim in India. The Kinetemth Century- 
February, 1916. 



XHe Future of the Ottoman Empire. 

A SYMPOSIUM. 


The feeling amongat the Mahomeiina in all part.s of the World is growing mdre anxious and agitated 
every day at the very idea of the disinembermeni of the Turkish Empire. In India meetings have 
been held in Madras, Bombny, Allahabad and other leading towns protosting against'such a proposal 
and appealing to the Peace Confereiice not to commit such a blunder in the settlement regarding the 
Turkish Empire. We are in entire accord, with the sentiments expressed in the address recently 
presented to the Premier of Englmd by Lords Ampthill, Islington and Carmichffil, M.r. Charles 
Roberts, Sir Theodore MorriHon, Sir John Kowctt and others and we earnestly plead that Turkish 
Sovereignty in Asia Minor and Thrace ui:iy nut bo iiboli.shed. Wo are glad to give below a further 
instalment of the views of rcpi'eseiititivo Mahoinoditus on this subject.— {,Ed., I. Ji.) 


The Hon> Mir Asad Ali Khan< 


C HE future of the Obtomui Empire i^ a 
topic of absorbing interost lo l\lu^^al^lan.^ ,dl 
over the world The Turkisli peace settle 
> ment has not yet been made, and the ques* 
tioa oftho Turkish settlement is leally too delicate 
to be handled satisfactorily by ludian Mussulmans 
who as loyal subjects of tbo British Crown hiivo 
to realise their sense of serious roi^ponsibility in 
the matter. In this instance, our responsibility 
is two fold. As British Indian citizens, we have 
little pohtical relation with Tuikey or any other 
foreign power. We may, however, wish well of 
Turkey and her future. Jii the next place, our 
natural sympathies with Turkey arise from reli¬ 
gious considerations. As co-reiigiunists and 
members of the great Islamic brotherhood, we 
stand related to the caliphate of the Bui tan ol 
Turkey. In this sense 1 share the strong feelings 
of my co-religion’sts that the independeuci) and 
integrity of the c-iliphate should be preserved. It 
^as also to be reoiembered that the dismeuibor- 
ment of the Turkish Empire as suggested by 
some of tho greedy allies will probably atlbct the 
honour and prestige of the caliphate, nonce 
iudian Mussalmans with the lest of their 
oo-religionists all over the world are anxious to 
maintain unimpaii-ed the supreme dignity of the 
caliphate. ‘‘-While we do not challenge,” said 
the British Premier, “ the mainteimnco of the 
Turkish fimpire in the homelands of the Turkish 
race with its capital at Constantinople, the passage 
between the Mediterranean and the Black Bea 
being internationalised and neutralised, Arabia, 
Armenia, Masopotamia, Syria and Palestine are 
in our judgment' entity to a reoognition of 
their a^arate national condition ” The intefna- 


tion.ilisatiou and neutralisation of the passage 
between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea is 
a matter tho full significance of which is hardly 
realised by those Indian Mussalmans who desire 
the restoration to Turkey of all her lost possee- 
sions. Further, tho restoration of conquered 
territories, chiefly inhabited by non-Turkish 
peoples, is a matter which ought to be decided by 
the Peace Conference. Opinion, however, is 
divided as to whether the separate national 
existence of countries, like Arabia, Armenia, 
Syriof Mesopotamia and Palestine is compatible 
with the Turkish Suzerainty over them in Asia- 
Minor and Thrace. While recognising separate 
governments in theto provinces, each of them 
practically independent in its internal affairs, 
Turkey ciin yob retain her Suzerainty over all of 
them. 

Bince sentiment plays such a largo ^art in the 
aftairs of men that it cannot altogether be ignored, 
the religious sentiuieuts of the eighty million 
Mussalman subjects within tho ^tish Empire, 
not to speak of the vast millions outside it, ought 
to count, when the peace delegates conclude their 
deliberations with regard to the final settlement 
in a just and honourable * way of the Turkish 
peace terms. I do hope and trust that great 
Britain, as the largest Moslem power too in the 
world, will in the generosity of her international 
or Wo^Id policy come to the rescue of Turkey in 
an evil hour and save her From falling to pieces. 
The feelings of Indian Mussalmans in the matter, 
1 am glad to be able to write, have been duly 
represented by the Government of Indhr to whom 
our grateful thanks are due both to the members 
of the Peace Conference and the authorities in 
England, 



tMB-lNbUN EEVIEW. ,,,, 

The Hon. Sir F«.lbhoy Currimbhoy. Mouivi Rirffi-ud-din Ahmad. 


We have heard ^ith ooneternation that the 
lurk^ Empire ie going to be broken up. Coii- 
stantmople is to be internationalized. Constanti¬ 
nople is the seat of the Khikfet and any inter- 
. fecence with this Metropolis of Islam, which has 
been so for the last four hundred years, will be 
resented by the Moslem World. It is full of 
mosques end is in all eBsentiels a Moslem City 
and must not be internationalized. If other 
naUons desire any facilities they should ask for 
them through the Turkish Oovernment. The 
Bntieh nime Minister has also given, what must 
^ regarded as a solemn pledge, that Turkish 
Sovereignty shall remain intact so far as Con- 
eUntinople and other places where Turkish people 
_ predominate are concerned, * * • • » t 

Now, we come to Thmce. The population of 
Thrace is predominantly Turkish, some 8 to 1 ] 
per cent, of Greek and other nationalities 1 ask 
the Powers that be, on what grounds Thrace is 
proposed to be made over to the Greeks. Is it 
6n grounds of self determination ? According to 
tU principle laid down, every nation is to be 
given the choice of self-determination, and if this 
principle is to be observed with reganl to sChrace 
it must decide in favour of Turkey. ^ • 

Now, I come to the fate of the other provinces 
of the Turkish Empire about which we are told 
that mandates are to be given to different Euro¬ 
pean ^wers, for instance Hejaz, Syria, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia. If these provinces are able to 
manage their own internal affairs just like Austra¬ 
lia and Canada, under the British suzeraintj 
there will be no objection to the Turkish Gov¬ 
ernment allgy^ing them to manage their intmiHl 
affairs as they wish. But, why should the Turkish 
Government not have the Mandate for them ? 
First of all the claim ie that they belong to 
Turkey The second-claim is that they' are mostly 
inhabited by Mussalmane, and lastly, these places 
contain the Holy places and Shrines of Islam to 
which Mahomedans from all parts of the World 
flock in .number, end the Sultan being the Kbalif 
of the Mahomedans, he alone should have the 
right of the Mandate for them and no one else. 

If it be urged that any interests of the non- 
HalKmieflane, are to be safe-guarded in these pro- * 
vinoee, this can safely be managed by mutual ' 
arrangement between the Turkish and the Allied 
Govera^ts.—[/how a &jwch delivered at 


If the Tufkieh Empire is divided into different 
Pi ounces, and if the Provinces are put under the 

wSrt that the result 

will be that Turkey wjU be reduced to a small 

Power. We do not object to the right of self 

“■ people of the 

thTal S Pfo^^^oee of the Turkish Empire, but 
uT containing the Holy Places.of Is- 

KhaHf*^V° suzerainty of the 

®°“tinu6 to be the Protector of 
the Holy Places and the Defender of the faith of 
Islam. What is required by us is that 'the tem- 
poral power of the Sultan should not be diminieh- 
ed. Besides we have strong roasons to apprehend 
that the so umn pledge given by Mr ^ Lloyd 
G^oorgo on the 5th of .Jamiai-y, 1918, on behalf of 

the whole British Empire in reforonce to the re¬ 
nowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace which 
are predominantly Turkish by race, is not going 

with the princi¬ 
ple of self-determination to allow Grecian troonb 
to occupy Thrace and other lands whose popula- 

race ? Would not the principle of self-determina¬ 
tion degenerate into a mockery if such acts wero 


Mussalmans 

have no objection to tbe principle of self-determi¬ 
nation to be granted to tbe peoples of Hejaz 
Syria, Palestine and Mebopotaniia. But those’ 
Provinces which contain the Holy places of Islam 
ought to rom^n under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan of Turkey. The Provinces shLld not 

Emnhe body of the Turkish 

Bmpiie and their mandate should not bn 

given to any European Power but Turkey The 
proposal to internationalize Constantinople'is aI«o 
inconsistent with the principle of self-determina- 
tion. This Metropolis of the Turkish Empire 
which has been the seat of the Caliphate for four 
hundred and sixty years contains a population 
which to tj^e extent of ninety per cent, is Turkish 
by race. Besides Constantinople is studded with 
many architectural monuments and religious In- 
etitutions of I^m. These and other oonaioting 
reports which have appeared in the Press have 

and suspense 

among the Indian Masealmant and we are th^ 
fore justihed to request our ^Government to en- 
n^oe the condition of Pesos with Turkev— 
[From a Speech delivered at Bom^\ ’ 



INDIAN LABOUR IN CEYLON 


B. C. F ANDREWS, wboiie sympathy with 
Indian aspirations in general and whoso 
keen understanding of Indian labour pro¬ 
blems in particular, are well known, re¬ 
cently paid a visit to Ceylon as the representa¬ 
tive of the Madras Provincial Conference and the 
Ceylon Workers Welfare Longue. 

Mr* Andrews was naked in particular to report 
on the probable effects of the new Labour 
Ordinance. 

He bas> nccordingly visited both tea and rubber 
estotes nnd has seen and spoken with “ ufficialH, 
planters, kanganis and labourers.” It is hopiMl 
that his views on the new Ceylon l..abaur Ordi¬ 
nance which we here cull from his interviews and 
statemontp in the press may be read with 
interest and satisfaction. 

In the course of an interview reported by the 
Madras Publicity Board, Mr. Andrews points 
out that he had seen and heard things which 
convinced him that there had once been only 
too much justiti&ation for the bad ropute 
attaching to Ceylon’s treatment of emigrant 
labour. Ills enquines went to show that the 
rest of the past dif!icii)t\ lay in the indebt¬ 
edness of the cooly to the estates nnd Kangani^ 
He found that nut only did the rnoly suffer from 
this system but the estates found it ruinous to 
their in^rests. Now it w.is clear to him that 
unless this indebtedness was totally done away 
with it was hopeless to look for any redemption. 
The abolition of the cooly’s indebtedness there¬ 
fore is the key to the solution of the whole labour 
trouble in Ceylon. How does the Bill propose to 
(emedy this defect ? Mr. Andrews warmly sup¬ 
ports the drastic terms of the Bill;— 

“ Any debt owing by an immigrant labourer to aa 
employer or by any euch labourer to a Eanganny or 
by any Eanganny to an employer, and any eecurity 
held or given in respect of such debt, eball be and tbo 
same is hereby declared to be extinguiehed and not 
recoverable by any process of law. in any court in the 
colony. 

“ Immediately upon the passing of tbi» Qrdinanoe 
tbe Governor ehall appoint a Commissioner to enquire 
into the debts owing by the immigrant labourers to 
any Eangaimy and by any Kangancy to any employer. 

“ The Commiseioner may, upon such ovidenoe as he, 
on his absolute discretion, may think reliable, fix, by 
order in writing under hie band, the amount due by 
any luoh labourers to the Esnganny and by any Kan- 
ganny to the employer. 

“ The anlbant so found due by any such labourers to 
any Eanganny shall be a debt owing by the employer 
to such Eanganny, and shall be payable by such 


employer In such inetalments spread over £v» years 
as the Commissioner may, by bis order, direct provided 
that any debt owing by the Kanganny to the emplo- 
yers shall be set off against any debt owing to the 
Kanganny by the employer under the provisions of 
this Ordinance, and such order shall be only in respect 
ofthebalance, if any, owing by the employer to the 
Kanganny. - 

“ As from the commencement of this Ordinance no 
transaction based upon credit given to any immigrant 
labourer (while registered under this Ordinance) shall 
except au in this Ordinance expressly provided, bo 
enforceable by any employer or Kanganny as against 
any such labourer." 

There are also clauses which prevent the 
burden of indebted nosH accumulating But there 
is no use of all this if nothing is done to arrive 
at a minimum wage and limit the hours of labour. 
These should be done by orgsrtiising (abour on 
right linos. For no i cal improvemont is possible 
hO long «8 the daily wage of tbe labourer is below 
the level of subsistence. But the greatest blot 
on the system is yet to be removed. The penal 
laws under Section If of 1865 still remain un- 
repcaled Its provifions are as follow :_ 

A servant refusing to work without reasonable cause 
or guilty of drunkenness, wilful disobedience of orders, 
insolence, or gro8.s neglect of duty or who shall quit 
his employer’s sorvico withput the prescribed month’s 
notice, shall bo punishable with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to throo months or with fine 
sot exceeding Rs. fiO or with both and a servant 
making a false statement us to his former employment, 
or denying his former employment, shall be punishable’ 
with a fine of Ks. 30 or with imprisonment wither 
without hard labour for a period not exceeding three 
months, or with both. 

Mr Andrews very rightly urges that these 
should bo deleted because criminal prosecutions 
for labour ofFoncos wcie out of harmony'with 
modern labour legislation. 

Sa>8 Mr. Andrews: The Government of 
India have nlieady declarod abolition of penal 
clauses for labour oifouces to be their policy and 
in the Crown Colonies of Fiji, Jamaica, Trinidad 
nnd British Guiana these penal clauses, making 
labour offences criminal have been abolished. 
The same will have to be done in Ceylon end the 
E. M. a.” 

It only remains for us to add that the autbo* 
rities in India and tbe Government 'of Madras in 
particular should take the earliest opportunity to 
remove from the statute book penal provision! 
relating to labour offences. 




AN INDIAN SHEPHERD 

BY 

THOS. D. CORNELIUS 


THE waniDg sun id mantle bright 
To western regione sped ; 

* Tho twinkling st^rs their glirntnering light 
Upon the daikness shed. 

From hole or break the bat appeared, 

Each bird its turret soiight: 

Sweet smiling moon to bless she neared 
The peasant’s weary oot. 

His loviy hut of ages old, 

* Beneath a spreading tree, 

Wes mansion decked with beaten gold, 

For there his soul was free. 

His daughter there her hand^l^om plied, 

A damsel young and fair ; 

And there did twenty men abide 
And there the fowls icpnir. 

Obscure the rustic board wni> spiead, 

With frugal fare prepared. . 

The children’s clatter o’er their broad 
The bleating lambkins shared. 

They slept. He dreamt—at kings he frowned, 
He mounted Everest peak— 

But when he opo’d his eyes be found 
Himself a farmer meok. 

’Qain rattling leaves sang him to sleep. 

Up rose the Morning Star; 

The’ebatiting cuckoo broke bis sleep 
In Bklrery tones afar. 

4 ** 

He led the sheep, his dog withal, 

T(^ walk the beaten track; 

B» wbivtMd the straying tn-utes to call, 

For <^|-they tarried back, 


Now all his dress was tunic bare, 

Bis bead a turban topt; 

In flowing masses fell the hair, 

A crook his shoulder propped, 

Beside a winding crystal brook, ^ 
A Bjivan bill behind, 

His little flock the shepherd took 
To tend, liis lot assigned. 

And there a pallet rude he spread. 
The cattle grazing slow, 

The summer sun above the head, 
Wide meadows green below. 

Ho took the flute, his feelings sprang, 

(The stre imlet shyly rolled) 

Of thousand household gods he sang 

Of mighty njen of old. 

» 

Uo bathed in bubbling waters by, 

The daily work was done; 

And then as though to bid good *630 
All rudd 3 ’ shone the sun. 

With fondest thoughts of homely ties 
The father’s heart was stined : 

His childien flitted in his eyes, 

The infant cry he heard. 

The weaiy pni'ty homeward steered, ' 
The cowlioi'd, cattle, bound ; 

The village boys the old man jeered* 
And scaredIbe sheep around. 

I 

I)ay in day out the shepherd wrought 
With mind and hands so strongr^ 
He died and found his lonely Oot 
His sires end sons among. 



Taxation and Financial Administration under 

the Mughals. 

By Mr. GULSHAN RAI, b.a., ll.b. 

{Prof, of Hi$toryt Sanatana Dhartna College Lahore.) 


BOM time • immemorial a very important 
portion of public revenues in India has been 
raised from land. Tbe Mughal system 
which was first defined and brought into 
shape by Baja Xhodar Mall, divided culturable 
land into four classes. Tbe 1st class Polaj was 
annually cultivated for each crop in succession 
and never allowed to lie fullow. The 2nd class 
ParolUi was left out of cultivation for n time in 
order to allow it to recover its strength. The 
3rd class Chachar was loH fallow for three years, 
nod the last class Jianja/r was land uncultivated 
for five jearsand more. Out of the first two kinds 
of land, ^rd of the produce of each sort repre¬ 
sented tbe share of the Slate. When lands out 
of cultivation were btuught under tbe plough for 
tbe 'first time the full land revenue of |rd 
share of tbe produce was not demanded at the 
start. In the case of Chachar lands tbe Govern¬ 
ment share was i^^-th in the first ^ar, ,^th 
III the second >ear, ^th in the thiid and 
fourth years, and the ordinary ^rd in the fifth 
and subsequent years. In the case of Banfar 
lands brought under cultivation, only one or two 
acres of grain per bigha of land were demanded 
in the first year, five seers in the second year, 
^th of the produce in the third year, |th in 
the fourth year, and {rd in the fifth end subse¬ 
quent years. The cultivators had the option to 
pay land-revenue in cash or in kind, according to 
their convenience. Originally the cash values of 
land«reveuue were determined every year 
by the local officers, But this method was 
found to be attended with considerable 
amount of inconveoienoe both to the State 
officials as well as to tbe cultivators. This 
system was also liable to much corruption on the 
part of officials of state, causing oppression to 
the Agrioulturists. So this method was givpn up, 
and under the reforms of Baja Todar Mall a 
Decennial Settlement of cash values was first 
made. Under this Settlement an aggregate of 
the aotual collection for the past ten years was 
formed, and a tenth of tbe total was fixed as the 
annual assessment. After tbe expiry of five years 
this assessment wee made permanent. Though 
theoretically this settlement was liable to 
i^vision but actually as a matter of fact we 
hnow that it revised after long and irregular 
perioda. Is Bengal, for instance, the settlement 
of Todar Mall made in dtout 1582 was revised in 
7A* 


1658, for the first time, and in 1722 the second 
time. 

But land-revenue, though a very important 
source of public revenue, has never been the 
only source of income to tbe state in India, 
From times immemorial taxes have also been 
levied. They were known by the name of kar 
in Hindu period, and Jihat, Sair Jihat, and 
abioahe in the Mabommadan period, These 
imposts were either custom duties, or transit 
dues on merchandize, or taxes on sale of houses, 
umiket places, persons, cattle, trees, professions, 
and manufactures, fees and royalties charged 
on marriages, discount on the exchange of coins*, 
foes on fishery rights, and manufacture of salt, 
lime, and spirituous liquor. Some of these taxes 
were imposed by tbe Central Authority^ at Delhi, 
others by the provincial governors, while still 
otheia by the district officer. In modern 
phraseology some of these imposts were Imperial 
taxes, some provincial rates, and other local cesses. 
So long as the Central authority remained strong, 
provincial and local rates were kept within 
proper limits. But when after tbe death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707, the Central authority became 
weak, there remained no check on provincial and 
district rulers to increase the number as well as 
tbe rates of such imposts. It was also during 
this period of disintegratiou of Mughal power 
in India that tbe land-revenue settlements of the 
Central Government began to be seriously inter¬ 
fered with. Originally these settlements once 
made remained permanent. But as resumption 
of Jagir lands, and increase or decrease of oultur- 
able land, due to river action, ooeured every now 
and then, and conquests brought new districts 
under Mughal rule, settlement records were 
occasionally revised. When under tbe succes¬ 
sors of Aurangzeb, the Central authority became 
too weak to enforce obedience to its orders in 
keeping taxation within proper limite, and when 
tbe provinoin] governors also, in order to beoome - 
independent, were at this time, trying to increase 
their resources, fresh settlements were made with 
the district officers. Assessments of land-revenue 
were increased, Jagir lands were resumed to a 
greater extent, and local impoets, ‘ -formerly 
excluded from revenue rolls were now included 
therein. In this period provincial* rulers 
enhanced land-revenue settlements, not strictly 
on- the usual basis of land product, but on 
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arbitrary basis, fixed on the ability of local 
officers to pay.' When in the middle of the 
18tl^ century, the provinoiali authority also in its 
turn became weak, and could not enforce payment 
of revenues from the district officers, the settle* 
ments began to be fixed entirely on the basis of 
actual realizations. This gave rise to the noto¬ 
rious system of farming so well known in the 
earlier years of East India Company’s adminis¬ 
tration. Such was the state of taxation in tho 
country when the English merchants of the 
East Irifiia Company urtived on the scene. 

In order to enforce this system of taxation the 
Mughals made use of a Financial m<)chiiiery 
which can conveniently he studied in sections. 
The financial work of the Mughals, was distribu¬ 
ted among different classes of officers. One set 
w|i8 entrusted with the actual collection of land* 
revenue, and taxes. They weL-e also the chief 
executive officers of the territories under their 
jurisdiction. Another set was to supervise and 
see wbethpr the executive officers collected 
proper amounts from the people and accounted 
for the revenues under their control, properly to 
Government. Tbie set of officers was also 
entrusted with the custody of ell records showing 
amounts of land-revenue due from each land- 
owner, and taxes from the people residing in 
each district. The third set of officers was 
charged with the custody of Government money, 
who were also required periodically to submit 
accounts to Government. 

in our survey of the functions of these 
different sets of officers, we have to begin from 
the village, the unit of administration in all 
Indian Governments. But at t^e outset it 
must be pointed out that the Mahommadan 
administrative machinery did not chonge the 
earlier Hindu system of Government, beyond the 
chakla, sirkar, or zUIoh. Throughout the 
Mahommadan period the system 'of government 
In villages and in parganas was essentially Hindu 
and left untouched by the rulers. The Mahom- 
madans did not trouble themselves much about 
the coflktitution imd administration of villages 
and pe^^asy so long as revenue and taxes 
^•WSre pud regularly and .peace and order .was 
maintained In such areas. In every village a 
mukkaddam, patel, oroboudbri was to generally 
superintend village affairs, settle disputes of 
the int^bitanta attend to police questions, collect 
land-revenue and othw taxes within his village 
and to summon and pri tri d e at the village 
panehayft. Originally this officer was elected by 
the heads of ell M^nd-oVning famiUee in the 


village or a section of the village, but subse¬ 
quently it became a common practice to choose the 
oboudhri from the same family. By the time the 
Afghans established their rule in India this 
officer bad become practically hereditary. The 
pargana officer and the government generally 
recognised in him a leader of the village commu¬ 
nity. Coi'sequently it was he who was held 
responsible by government for payment of land- 
revenue and texes. He was therefore required 
to enter into a contract with the pargana officer 
to.pay Qovoriiment dues on behalf of the village 
community. He was at the same time held 
responsible by the Government for the mainte- 
napoe of peace and order within the area under 
his jurisdiction. For these services the village 
headmen was originally paid by village land 
owners by an assignment of land within tbe 
village. But subsequently for work done on 
behalf of government his income was bupplement- 
ed by allowance by tbe state oT some percentage 
on land-revenue realized by him. This percent¬ 
age was deducted by the headman from the 
village collections. 

Along '^tb this village executive officer, but 
independently of him there was another village 
officer also, the petw&ri, whose main duty was to 
maintain the records and keep the accounts 
connected with land-revenue. But at the same 
time he was also the chief financial and minis¬ 
terial officer m tbe village. He was required to 
maintain systematic records of all facts affecting 
the economic and industrial life of the village. 
In a way he was the master of village statistics. 
For submission to higher authorities he was to 
prepare statements, showing tbe proprietary oc¬ 
cupancy and other rights of individuals in vilTsge 
lands whether cultivated or fallow. Tbe 
villagers could enquire from the patwuri tft to 
what amount of land-revenue or taxes was to be 
- paid by each individual. Originally the patwari 
also like the choudhri was appointed by th% 
village land-owners, and paid from village common 
landh, ‘ usually by an assignment of land. But 
subsequently for work done in collecting statistics 
for the use of government, tbe stats also supple¬ 
mented bis income by ^.^lowing him a small 
percentage on the value of goods manufactured in 
^le village. In fact he reived a share firom 
government duties levied on manufaetored goods. 

Above the village was ^e drole, msftdal, 
• halqa, or sail which consisted of a number of 
villages grouped togethM*. The oollM^on ofi*|id' 
revenue and taxes in each otreie was ia dterge of 
AtaheUdar. The reaintenanee ^ paaoe apd wder 
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in the circle was entrusted to a thanadar, and the 
inspeotion of village records and the preparation 
of circle accounts was the work of a Darogha or 
inspector. The thanadar was appointed hy the 
Foujdar and was responsible to him for his work. 
The tahsildar and the Darogha were appointed 
by the pargana officer. The tahsildar collected 
land-revenue and taxes from the village choudli- 
ries and helped the thanadar, in supplying re¬ 
cruits, jn the apprehension of robbers and docoite, 
and in the supply of criminal intelligmce. 
Xbe thanadar helped tho tfibsildarin the collection 
of laud-revenuo and taxes from defaulting chou 
dbries and hy lending the sorvicos of sepoys 
under his employ. These civil officers i.e., tbo 
tahsildar and the Darogha wore paid by the 
pargana officer either in cash or by assignment 
of lands in the pargana. 

Above the circle was tho pargana itself 
Originally each pargana was administered by a 
Zamindar, Talukdar, Kardar, or Oeshmukb. He 
was either a representative of some ancient Hindu 
Rfija confirmed in the administration of a part of 
whole of his ancestral territory by the Mabom- 
madan Rulers, or he was a government contractor, 
who in recent years bod acquired the chieftain- 
shi^of the pargana by inserting himself in tho 
place of the original one by inheritance, purchase, 
or mere force. This chief was answerable for trans¬ 
mission to government of the sovereign's portion 
of harvest ill the pargana, in kind or in cash, and 
under the Mughal government, at least, his func¬ 
tions were expressed in writing by tho terms of 
bis Sanad or patent ‘ of appointment. On the 
death or removal or retirement of every 
chief an heir to the deceased, or successor 
to the office was required to present to the 
s(^ereigo a petition for appointment. This 
petition was to be recommended by the pro¬ 
vincial governor and to be accompanied by 
a report signed by him showing the circumstancoh 
attending the death or removal of the previous 
chief, together with other general information 
about the pargana territories. On the receipt of 
the petition thus forwarded, and report of the 
provincial governor, the Emperor, if favourably 
disposed, required the petitioner to enter into a 
written covenant and sign the necessary 
maeh«Uka. In this covenant all the duties apd 
obligations of the pargana chief were enumerated. 
On the execution of the mMihalka the petitioner 
vte required to enter into an agreement to pay 
into the royal treasury a PetsAfc^ or royal fee, 
wMoh may be looked upon in the light of a suc¬ 
cession duty, Be waa also at the same time 


required to pay up all balances that may have been 
due as arr^rs. In consideration of the Ptishkaa^t 
and the agreement to pay up the arrears, and the 
execution of the machalka the Imperial Snnad or 
patent of appointment was granted to the peti¬ 
tioner. In this patent of appointment all the 
duties and obligations enumerated in tho 
machalka were tecapitut.ited, and at the same 
time his rights and privileges were mentioned 
therein. On the grant of this Sanad the peti¬ 
tioner forthwith entered upon the duties of a 
^JoryaTut cbioftaio. The following weio tho most 
important functions of this chieftain :— 

1. He iind to pay up forthwith the Peiahkash 
Mgraed upon. 

2. He WHS to pay up the arrears as shown due 
in the Oovernmont papers. 

3. He was to pay the annual assessment each 
year at the stated time and period. Out of this 
annual land-rovenue he was, however, allowed to 
deduct inazkwrat, vs., amounts covering collection 
charges, recognized fees, religious assignments, 
etc., and also to take credit for the customary 

ankar. The onginal meaning of Nankar is 
subsistence allowance. Under this heading the 
pargana chieftain whs allowed an assignment of 
land or the proceeds of a specific portion of land 
for his own maintenance as well as for the main¬ 
tenance of other state officials in the pargana. 

4. He was to observe a commendable conduct 
towards the ryot class and common people at 
large. 

5. He was to exert his utmost in seeing that 
no trace of tiiieves, robbers, and disorderly 
persons romaitiod within his boundaries. 

6. He was to employ bimselE diligently in 
expelling and punishing the refractory. 

7. He was to conciliate and encourage the 
ryots, and promote advancement of cultivation, 
improvement of the country, and inci'case of its 
pv^uce. 

R. He was to take special care of the high 
roads, so that travellers and passengers should 
pass and repass in perfect confidence. 

9. If at any time, the property of any person 
was stolen or plundered, he was to produce the 
thieves and robbers together with the property, 
which was to be delivered to the o^ers and the 
culprits were to be punished, either by himself, or 
to be banded over to the Foujdar for punishment. 
In case he did not produce the thieves and 
robbers together with the property stolen or 
plundered, he himself became responsible forsueb 
property, ' , 
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10. He was to eee that no one bemme guilty 
of drankeDDess or iir^ularitiee ot behaviour, 
within the boundariee of the pargana. 

11. He was to refrain from the exaction of 
BOob abwabe'or impoete that may have been prohi* 
Uted by the Imperial Court. 

IB. He waa to deliver into the Central ofiice 
of the Government all necessary statements 
prepared in due form and signed by himself and 
the QMvngo of the pargana. 

For the collection of land-revenue, for the 
maintenance of peace and order, and the expul' 
•ion of refractory people, the Zamindart^ Taluk- 
dors, Eordors, and had to keep in 

their employment a large number of police force 
and soldiers. In frontier districts speci.iily, where 
they bad to look after the defence of the country, 
they had to keep large military forces. In order 
to be better able to maintain peace and order in 
the area under their jurisdiction they were to em> 
ploy in their service a detective police and to 
a register of houses and roads. In or- 
der to [o'omote advanoement in cultivation the 
pargana chieftain possessed the power to grant 
temporary loans to Agriculturists, to be recover¬ 
ed in easy instalments. In this connection he 
also possessed the power to dispose of waste and un¬ 
cultivated lands in the pargana. To some extent 
the pargana chieftain was his own Settlement 
He was to employ land surveyors and 
other officers for estimating revenue from each 
village. He was to supervise and watch the ex¬ 
tent of cultivation within his area, and after tak- 
mg into account damages to crops by natural 
o^mitiee was to submit weekly reports to the high¬ 
er authorities. Every day he was to compare the 
actual receipts with the day ledger of the Account¬ 
ant. He also compared the accounts of his 
Accountant with the returns of the Patvoari and 
tbd village headman. The receipts were then 
verified by the signature of the treasurer. The 
treasure was kept in strongrooms locked by seve¬ 
ral locks of difibrent construction, One of the 
keys was to be kept by the pargana jrhief and the 
by the treasurer. At the end of the month, 
he was to take from the Accountant, an account 
of the daily, receipts and expenditure, and forwurd 
it to t^ court. When two lakhs of da,m$ were 
ooUeot^ he was to remit them to the Head 
Treasuryr* He was also to submit monlhiy state- 
mante to-tim Central Government showing there 
in the condition of the people, the the 

nei^bonrisg residents, suppression of rebeHions, 
progreee of ma^et prices, the current rents of 
land, the epiidition of artiwis, and the stato.of the 


destitute and the poor. For every trade guild or 
guild of'artificers he was to appoint a guild master 
and a broker. He received reports from these 
officers, which were then transmitted to the higher 
authorities. He was to regulate prices and weighta 
and measures, and was to see that fairs and festi- 
•vals were properly held. To prevent drunken¬ 
ness be was to control the manufacture, distribu¬ 
tion and sale of liquor and other intoxicants. As 
regards local taxation, though the pargana chief 
engaged not to levy prohibited abwabs or imposts, 
still be possessed very wide powers of local taxa¬ 
tion. He levied custom duties, transit duties, 
market tolls, ferry tolls, and various kinds of fees 
and royalties on mineral products. Cu^tom-bbuses 
or cKoukitB were established by the orders of the 
pargana chief at Gunjee or places of public sale 
and on the highways by the side of rivers and 
roads. The chouMdan or officers in charge of 
these custom houses were paid fixed sums in sala¬ 
ries. The custom duties were a pnrt of the State 
revenues, and the pargana chief had to render 
account to the Central Government of receipts 
from this source also. In addition to State taxes 
the pargana chief levied two more kinds of taxes. 
In the first place he collected those fees from the 
land-owners, which be was himself obliged to'pay 
to the provincial and divisional officers of the 
'Diwan, Nawab, or the Foujdar. In the second 
place he possessed the privilege of imposing local 
rates on the people for bis own purposes. All 
these cesses were technically known Kharij 
Jamma. For the purposes of calculating ^rgana 
revenues, these cesses were eluded. 'Under the 
head local cesses imposed by the pargana chief for 
his own purposes Mangan was thn most impor¬ 
tant. The pargana chief defray# the funeral 
expenses of his parents, marriage expenses of his 
children, expenditure on the construction of bis 
new palaces, and other household expenditure 
from this ell comprehensive cess Mangan, Besides 
this he was empowered to realise arrears of iand- 
revenue due from absconding land-owners by 
recovering it from those who remained behind in ^ 
the village. The Eoandian cess was designed to 
cover losses in exchange of coins. The Moorkajw 
Jarih was a payment made by the land-owner in 
order to be spared an baetbo^ or exact valuation 
o^his holding. In the times of Marbatta inva¬ 
sions, the CKnUh was also added to the local 
oeeses. 

Besides collecting land-revenue, meinteifiing 
peaoe, and order, and imposing lood and provincial 
rates, the pargana chieftain eesumed judicial 
For the administretbMi of Orimiaal 
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Juatioe, he as a subordinate of the Foujdar, pre8i> 
ded over the Foujdari Adalats or criminei oourtp. 
His jurisdtotion extended to all oritninsl cases, but 
in such as were of a very serious nature, the son- 
tenoe was not to be executed until a rcpoi t oi the 
case was made through the Foujdar to the provin¬ 
cial governor, and orders received upon it. The 
proceedings in this court were summary end the 
most frequent mode of punishment wns h> hue, 
andssvery fine imposed by the authority of thib 
court was a perquisite of the pargana chieftain 
himself. For the administration of Civil Justice, 
the pargana chief as a subordinate of the Diwan, 
presided over the Diwani Adalat or civil 6outt. 
His jurisdiction extended to all civil causes be¬ 
tween party and party, and he ae a perquisite of 
his office was entitled to a share of whatever was 
recovered in bis court. This court fee amounted 
very often to |th or Hh of the whole value of the 
claim iu suit. 

From an examination of the functions, privileges 
land obligations of a Zemindar, Talukdar, Kardnr 
or Deshmukb, it will be observed that he was the 
chief Executive, Judicial, and Financial Officer in 
the pargana. To him was entrueted practically 
the entire civil adiuinistration of area, and to 
a very large extent he possessed full and autono¬ 
mous powers. His decision was the final one in 
most matters. The right of appeal to higher 
authorities lay only in a very small number of 
cases. At the bead-quarters the pargana chiof had 
several officers to assist him. First and foremost 
was the Hhikdar or collector, whose duty it wao to 
collect revenue from tabsildars and cultivators, 
and pay it into the State treasury. Originally he 
was paid by an allowance of a certain percentage 
on the collections, but subsequently be began to 
•be paid in cash. The most important nssistant of 
the pargana chief at the headqu-irters was the 
AorAun or the Accountant. Ho took from the 
Camtne^o a decennial statement showing average 
village revenues in cash or in kind. He was to 
acquire knowledge of the customs and regulations 
of the pargana, and with that knowledge to assist 
the pargana chief in his administratiqp. He was 
to reoo^ all the engagements with agriculturists, 
define village boundaries, and estimate the amount 
of and waste land in the villages. He 

was taijpeoify the total revenue of all villages 
and tlxUskssessment of each cultivator residing 
therein, It was on the basis of these statements 
prepared by the Accountant that revenues were 
ooUeeted. ^e Karkun was to receive from the 
I^twari oopiee of statements prepared by himself, 
and also those kept by the Mvlt^demt as well as 


the acknowledgement receipts given by tbe 
Mukkadam to tbe cultivators at tbe time of 
collecting land-revenue. He was then to 
scrutinise all these three sets of documents, and 
if there appeared any falsification in the accounts, 
he was to fine tbe man concerned. He was to 
settle, if necessary, accounts with the cultivators, 
and enter daily in the ledger receipts and 
disbursements under each name and heading and 
he WAS to have the entries authenticated by the 
signatures of the treasurer and the pargana 
chief. To those who brought revenues and taxes 
to tbe head-quarters he was to grant receipts 
signed by tbe treasurer. He was to record in 
his books at each harvest tbe balances of land- 
revenue and taxes standing against each person, 
and be was to keep a record of all the munsiffs 
land-surveyors, tbanadars, cultivators, and head¬ 
men. He was also to note the kind of produce 
cultivated and the defficiency in the value of 
produce in each area. After every month he was 
to enclose the money in bogs and transmit it 
under tbe seal of the pargana chief to the Head 
Treasury, He was also to despatch daily state¬ 
ments showing the assessment, under the 
signature of tbe pargana chief. This officer 
though subordinate to tbe pargana chief, was 
appointed by the Crown, and paid in the same 
manner as the collector. 

The other officer at tbe Head-quarters of the 
pargana and subordinate to the pargana chief was 
the Fotadar or the Treasurer. He was to receive 
land-revenue and taxes, from the cultivators, and~ 
while receiving this he was to charge discount on 
tbe exchange of coins from the papers. In tbe 
case ot coins of the realm deficient in weight he 
was to charge tbe deficiency, and the foreign 
coins or coins of former reigns he was to receive 
as a mere bullion. The treasure was to be kept 
in strong rooms with tbe knowledge of the 
collector and tbe Accountant Money was to be 
counted evory evening and a memorandum 
thereof was to be signed by the pargana chief, 
after he bad compared the Treasurer’s day ledger 
with the accounts of the Accountant and put his 
signature on them. The treasurer was to put 
his own lock on the doors of the Treasury, along 
with the looks of tbe pargana chief, and was not 
to open it without the cognizance of the pargana 
chief and the Accountant, On tbe Treasurer’s 
cash book every receipt entry was - to be signed 
by the counter signature of the Patwari or any 
other payer. Tbe Treasurer was to consent to 
no disbursements without the Diwan’s voucher, 
and if any emergent expenditure admitted of no 
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delay, he waa to act under the authority of the 
collector and the Aooountant and report the 
transaotion to Government. This officer also 
though subordinate to ■ the pargana chief, was 
appointed by the crown. 

The duties and functions of the collector, 
aooountant, and treasurer at the hend-quarteis 
show that so long as the Mughal system remain¬ 
ed in vigour, the pirgana chief('uu could not 
exercise bis vast and almost unlimited pov^eis 
arbitrarily, and to the prejudice of the people 
under his control. Moreover, besides the chock 
of bis assistants, he was subject to another check 
of independent nature also. In the assessment 
of land-revenue its collection and its incidence on 
each land-owner, be could always be checked and 
restrained by the Qcmungo, or Registrar of land- 
records. This officer was appointed directly by 
the Grown one for each pargana, and he w.ts 
quit»independent of the pargana chieftain. He 
was in charge of all land records of the pargana, 
He was to keep a record of land assessments, and 
the statements in bis charge showed what was 
due from each land-owner. All sales and transfer 
of property were also to be carefully verified by 
him and entered in bis registers. He was to see 
that the pargana accounts were truly and pro¬ 
perly kept. All village accounts kept by village 
patwaris throughout the pargana were open to 
inspection by him. The transactions with regard 
to the occupancy of land, and disputes of 
boundaries came roguUrly under his cognizance. 
References were made to him to determine 
contested boundaries, the use of rivers, and 
reservoirs for irrigation, or local usages in the 
pargana. The Qanivngo was a depository of the 
established Regulations and his office was 
intended to be It check on the conduct, 
in fioanoial transactions of all the pargana 
officers. He was in a position to report 
1(0 Government the area of land in cultivation, 
the nature of produce, the amount of rent paid 
and generally the disposal of prodnce. Abul- 
Fazal the author of the famous Ain-i-Akbari 
sa^, he was the refugee of the husbandman and 
it was to him that the land-owners looked up for 
justice in reyenue matters. He was paid out of 
a oess which amounted to ^ or ^ per cent, of the 
revenue* collection. 

The next above the pargana in the ad¬ 
ministrative ladder of the Mughals was the 
Ohakla or Sarksr. it was in ohkrge of a Fovjdar 
or military governor. He was the chief 
magistei^al and police <^oer in'the division. He 
was respqnsiUe for the administration of 


Oriminal Justice in all the parganas under him, 
and he was to assist the Government if any 
paigana chieftain proved rebellious or failed to 
pay in his revenues regularly. Besides Fovgdar 
tb&.otber officers in the Sarkar or division were 
the Orori or the Mutahid^ the AmU, and the 
ifutasaadi. In revenue administration the par¬ 
gana chieftain was subordinate to the Orori. 
The pargana revenues were received by him and 
checked by the Afutassadi. The pargana Q^i/tun- 
gos were responsible for their work to the AmiU, 
who received reports from the parganas. The 
Afutaasudie, i e , Divisional Accountant, 
or Divisional Registrars of land-records were there¬ 
fore in a position to know the state of 
Country. The Divisional officers wer# authorised 
to levy local rates on the pargana chiefs, who In 
their turn recovered them from the cultivators. 
The MtUatBodt possessed the power of exacting an 
annual fee called Khamawuy from the pargana 
chiefs. The Fovjdar exacted from him imposts 
to defray the expenses of himself and hi^ 
establishments. Ragiimi-Nazarat was a fed 
exacted by the Head peon on treasures brought 
from the parganas. Cesses were also levied for 
repairing bri4|vc< and banks, etc. 

Above the sarkar or cbakla was the province 
itself. It wn.H in charge of a military governor 
called the Subedsr. He was in command of the 
local forces and was responsible for peace and 
order in the province. The entire administration 
'of Oriminal Justice, and infiiction of copital 
punishment vested in him. He presided acthe 
S^upreme OriminHl Court of Appeal in the pro¬ 
vince. The Foujdar- and pargana chieftain only 
possessed powers delegated from him. For the 
expences of the army and other establishments, 
be was assigned lands in tba- province. The^ 
revenue from these lands was to be kept separate 
from that raised from the Khalsa or Exchequer 
lands. The assigned and state revenues were 
therefore remitted by the pargana and divisional 
officers, to the provincial cipital separately. The 
assigned revenue woe supped to Im sufficient for 
the maintenance of the provincial army and the 
establishment and household expenses of the 
Subedar. The rest of the state revennes were to 
be received by the provincial Diwan who was 
appointed directly by the Crown, and who was 
quite independent of the provincial Satrap. The 
oare of the finances wss to be bis Speoial funotidir, 
^ and in the palmy days of the Mughal Empire, he 
^wae intended to be a 3 ^aable check, on the 
Subedar. If the Navrab showed a tfndeney to ■ 
excessive display, or raisSd too many troops, Um 
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Diwan was instructed to withhold or reduce the 
proportion of rereoues assigned to him, for the 
ezpenees of the provincial administration. But 
the Diwan at the same time was not quite in¬ 
dependent of the governor, for he depended pn 
him for any forces, he required for collection of 
revenues. As the Collector Ooneriil of revenuoK, 
and being mainly concerned witli the tenure of 
, lands and with finance, the Diwaii beoanie the 
heaa of the Civil administration. He was cnn- 
scqjaently invested w^^h the entire administmtiun 
of civil justice, and ho presided at the Supremo 
AppeIl?fto Court of civil jmisdiction. Tho chief 
assistant of Diwan was tho Koyraynn, who was 
at the head of the Tieatury and the accuunts 
department. The Ko^rayiui had to recotd the 
engagements entered into by tho ZlUlllldu^, 
Kardars, Ttlukdars, etc., at the annu\l settio nicnt; 
which took place usually on the new year D.irh.tr 
day. To the Royrayati ul.so ail suhordin.ite 
officials in the Divisions and Paiganas pubmitfoil 
■ their accounts. His office elso served us an »p> 
pellate court in revenue matters. Tho cetiir.il 
authority of the Emperor wiis the Coal check on 
all subordinates and the difTcrenccs between the 
Diwan and the Subed.ir were usually settled by 
the Emperor. 

From the above description of the names and 
functions of tho difi'erent members in the official 
hierarchy of Mugbii) times we can now 
deduce the system of taxation and financial 
administration ns originally set tip by the 
Mughals. We can classify their system (if 
taxation and discover their methods of fin'incial 
administration. The people contributed towards 
the expenses of Government by uie-tns of Lai.d- 
, revenue, Customs Duties, Transit Duties, Dunes 
on the manufacture of salt, opium, liquor, mid 
salt-petre, fees on m^irriuges, sale of htvuses, im¬ 
posts on persons, professioiiH, and cattle and 
royalties on fishery rights, court fees, discount on 
exchange of coins. Peisbkash or presents to supe- 
rioi* officials, and additional provincial and local 
rates in the form of abwabs. One of the cliief 
oharaoterlstica of the Mughal financisl system was 
that usually speaking State officials were not paid 
from the Government treasuries, Almost all the 
departments wet's required to pay themselves 
from additional imposts, or abwabs. The expenses 
of the general administration Were met usually 
not by cash payments from the l^ovemment trea¬ 
suries, but by ^ignments of land, percentages on 
ooUeottoDB, and levy of additional cesses. The 
ezpwses of law courts, whether civil or criminal, 
wer0 not et all paid from government funds. The 


fines imposed on criminals and sh.'vro of amounts 
recovered in courts were the special perquisites 
of the magistrates and judges. Though originally 
in the time of Akbar some officers of State began 
to be paid in cash, but subsequently ns the autho¬ 
rity of tho Mughal Government weakened, and 
the Imperial treasuries became exhausted, due to 
Deccan wars of Aurangzeb and civil wars after 
his death, it bcc-ime more and more difficult to 
pay officials in cash. Every officer wag required 
to make his office pny its way. At the same time 
it must bo observed that the gross reveriiies of each 
department were not tvansmittrd to tho Imperial 
trensuiios. The local officers were allowed to 
deduct the expcn*'CH of their departments, in the 
form of Nankar iind ^fa^kllrat allowanr-es, gnd remit 
only the net rcvenuc.s. it must bo pointed out in 
this connertion that department')!! expenditure 
was fixed by higher authorities once for, all, in 
lump sums, so it could not fluctuate from year to 
year, and was thoroforo always a constant 
amount. Within tin's fixed lump sum amount 
the local or dt-p'ii-tmental officei* possessed the 
fullest powers, in expenditure. Under such 
ciicuinstances, obvion.'il)*, there was no great 
need fur an olaborato system of checks and 
counter checks on expenditure. Bo all the ener¬ 
gies of the Finance Departments of the 
Mughals wore concentrated on seeing that all the 
receipts were properly actounted for, and that 
only proper rates of tsxe.'«, and not more, exacted 
fioiii the tiix papers. It no doubt appears that 
district, divisional, and ptoviiicinl officers possessed 
coi.sidcrablo powers in matters of taxation and 
expend it urn But in spite of these powers 
vosli'd in ill! such ofUcois, it cantot i o held that 
thoie w.«s no check and suporvision on their 
powcis. Ftom the village upwnids, right up to 
the provincial hcnd-quai teis, there wore indepen¬ 
dent inspecting and accounts officers who 
submitted their htateuients and accounts to the 
higher imthorities direct. 

The village receipts could be checked by three 
sets of ^ documents, i s , receipt statements of 
village headmen, Assessmentstatements of village 
patwaris, and tho actual acknowledgement 
receipts given to the cultivators for amounts 
received from them. The receipt returns of the 
Tahsildiir in a circle coneisfcihg of a group of 
villages could be checked by the consolidated 
accounts of the Darogba coirpilcd from the 
statements of village patweris. At the pargana 
bead-quai ters the receipts of the Shikdar or 
collector, and Fotadar or treasurer could be 
checked by the accounts pre|Med by the Kca^hm 
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and Qanungo'a statemente compiled independently 
from the returne of the Patwari. At the 
■ame time monthly etatementa were submitted to 
the higher authorities independently by the Fotn- 
dnr, Kathm^ and Qanvngo. Agalh at the Divi¬ 
sional head-quarters the ifutahid’s receipts must 
tally with the Mutassadi’s receipt returns, and 
both these returns must agree with the statements 
compiled by tbe Amil. Finally at the provincial 
head quarters the Diwan and his assistant the 
Royrayan had to check all the accounts, re¬ 
turns and statements submitted to them. From 
this rapid sketch of the relations with one anothei- 
of different financial officers of the Mughals, it 
would appear that they bad a very elaborate finan¬ 
cial system for checking receipts. Tbe collecting, 
accounting, and inspecting agencies, were nt nil 
stages more or less independent and could thus bo 
a very valuable check on one another. In expendi¬ 
ture afao we find a very strict control niniotained. 
Nothing could be withdrawn for expenditure from 
state treasuries without tbe written authority 
the Diwan. 

This was so up till the death of Aurangzeh, 
in 1707. After thie the system began to be 
tempered with. The constitution was first 
violated when the offices of Diwan and Snbe- 
dar became amalgamated in one person. The 
check which the office of Diwan was intended to 
exercise on the Subedar was thus by one stroke 
abolished. The-rosult wm the vittunl indepen¬ 
dence of provinces from Imperial authority at 
Deliii. On the dissolution of Imperial ties, and 
during the times of general scramble for territori¬ 
al aggrendisement throughout Itidia, the provin¬ 
cial Qovernments began to strengthen their mili¬ 
tary powers. This necessitated raising of additional 
resources in the provinces, and in Bengal it was 
Bought to be done by Nawub Muishid Kuli Khan 
by tbe inclusion instate revenues of abwabs or addi¬ 
tional taxes. All the proceeds of Djvisional, and 
Local rates which were raised by local officei s for 
local purposes, were henceforth to be remitted into 
the state treasuries for transmission to tbe provin¬ 
cial head-quarters. That was another violation of 
the existing constitution. But as local services had 
to be performed tbe district officers were com¬ 
pelled ^to impose additional abwabs. Conse¬ 
quently the burden of taxation on the people 
became very heavy. Cultivators began to 
desert their'labdf in large numbets But as 
under the Firari lawi of the BlugSal revenue’ 
law, land-revenue due from al»oondiog cultiva¬ 
tors could he recovered from those who remainedt 
behind, the harden of taxation became heavier 


still. It was under these oiroumstanoes that the 
real character of land revenue assessment became 
obscured. The assessments were now no longer 
based on produce of l^d but on the ability of 
district officers to pay. It was in 1725 that on 
his accession as Nazim of Bengal, Shuja-ud-din 
Khan made fresh settlement on such arbitrary 
basis. Here there was another breach of the 
constitution. This settlement was evidently 
based on the actual relizations of the last*ten' 
years. The assessment took into calculation 
land-revenue and additional abwabs, imposed 
during his time as well as that of MurshM .Quli 
Khan. These heavy assessments, however, could, 
not be actually realized, and oo-ercive mhasures 
had to be taken Against the Z.imindare. In this 
period many ^uch officers were removed, and 
their zimindaris wore granted to those who 
offered to p-ay the new assessments. It was here 
that the germs of tho notorious farming system, 
so well known under the system of Double 
Government of Clive, were laid. The accounts* 
and inspecting officers, MtUassadw, and Amila, 
who during tho course of their professional duties, 
bad become thoroughly acquainted with the 
nature and value of soil in different parganas 
Wfie naturally the first to offer themselves as 
farmers of revenue from this time the Offices of 
Collector, Accountant, and Registrar of land 
records also began to be amalgamated in the 
Mime person. The checks, which it was mtended, 
these officers should exercise on one another were 
consequently automatically abolished. This was 
the most serious breach of tbe existing constitu¬ 
tion. The amalgamation in tbe same person of 
collecting, inspecting, and accounting functions, 
went far to strengthen tbe position of Divisional 
and District officers, and to weaken \he position 
of the Provincial authority. 1 ts direct result was 
smaller realization of revenue and larger 
and larger accumulation of arrears due from 
district officers. This state of affairs brought 
the farming system still more into prohii- 
nance. Every collecting officer became a farmer 
of state. revenues. The circle officer, the 
Tahsildar, was converted into an Ijaradar, 
t.d., a contractor. The pargana chieftain also 
became a sort of a contractor. This brought 
about chaos iuto the entire financial adminis- 
. tration of the country, 'To such a oondl- 
rion had tbe Financial system of the Mughals 
$Ben reduced by the time of Nawab Mir Kasim 
All, when the Britieh East India Company, ♦ipok 
into its own hands the Financial Administration 
^of country. 
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Part I — Action. 

1 

HG battle of PUsey was for the Indians 
neither a d'Teat nor a debacFe, it was merely 
a drive. The sc-oalled Nawab’s standing 
%rmy was a rabble horde, the men had 
mutinied for arrears of p vy and had to l)e 
placated before they c<'nld bo puri^viaded to 
leive Mupshidabad ; the Oommandor iii-i'hief had 
pledged to koep himself aloof, with hfe army, 
during the engagement, and de%ert bis master 
at the proper moment; must of the leaders 
were fore-sworn traitors happens in such 

cases, the moroenaries alune reamined true to 
their salt, it was the Frenchman Sinfray ua 
the side of the Nawa'i with his four small pteres 
who alone tried to stand lor his employer. 

At best a battle m India in those days, was 
mure a curious th iii a formidable affair. Gzeepe* 
lag the imiiu-diatn gu-trds around the person of 
the sovoreigu. there w.as nothing like a standing 
army ; during an emergency anybody who could 
collect a rabble, swelled the L^bkar. Cavalry 
was counted to be the most effective arm. 
Horses, triined or untrained, big or small, but as 
many as could be collected, with a horde of non¬ 
descripts, who could be as occasion demanded,— 
fighting men, camp followers or spectators, 
looking to the loot of the enemy's treasury in 
case of victory of their own side, nr to loot of 
their own camp in case of reverse, and in both 
cases to the pillage of the people for their remu¬ 
neration, armed with every sort of weapons from 
stfeka, clubs, bows and arrows, spears, matchlocks, 
billhooks, broken swords, shovels and sp.'ides, 
anything that could give them a pretext to 
participate in the general plunder,—represented 
the fighting elements. When the Nawab’s army 
attacked Calcutta during the previous yeur the 
attack was led by Gonlas brandishing lathis. 

The, so-called officers who on these hcoasions 
led their respective retainers were nearly all 
uneducated men; Persian love songs were the 
limit of aoquiremeuts in the case of the most 
advanced: They sever received any military 

training, had soaroely any idea about the 
axistenoe of eoeh a thing as Military Science. 
There was no grading of rank, hardly any sense 
of Bubordluatton or dtaoiplioe. Bvery one in or 
about the court lived and moved in an atmosphere 
of lies, diemmaletioD, intrigue and treachery, no 
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man trusted another, everybody could be bought 
and sold, Under such circumstances, Europeans 
or men of European extraction were eagerly 
sought for’as officers. Dutchmen, Frenchmen 
Portuguese, Englishmen, or Armenians with or 
without any previous military training could 
always secure a prominent position in the army. 
The Portuguese made their first appearance in 
Bengal abiut lO'iO. Within a few years they 
were invited by Shere-ICban to help him. 
The scientific ai uis, artillery and Engineer¬ 
ing were almost always entrusted to those 
foreigners, and they jrere responsible for 
whatever discipline, training or organisation the 
army posseshed. 

The first thing that a, new ruler, who was 
almost invariably himself a usurper, did, after his 
accession, was either to kill, blind or throw in the 
dungeon, everybody young or old who hud any 
connection with the thione; consideration of 
personal safety enjoined such precaution. He 
knew that not one of his own adherents could be 
trusted. Espionage, assassination aud seizure of 
property were his weapons of nfienco, his power 
to reward lay in the permission he could give to 
plunder the people or in the bestowal of the 
confiscated property of a rival. 

In the field of battle, his seraglio and tieasuros, 
the latter consisted chiefly of jewellery— generally 
accoDipiinied him. They could not be left in 
safety anywhere else ; in case of reveise every¬ 
body knew what their fate would be. During the 
battle they were the objects of his greatest 
solicitude. 

The Camp, before the actii.al engagement came 
off, resembled an open bazaar. There was no 
such thing as uniform for the soldiers, anybody 
could enter or leave, at any hour of the day or 
night without let or hindrance. On the night 
before Plassy, Clive found his way to the Nawab’s 
Damp by the noise of aii'ging and tomtomming that 
was going on. In the early hours everybody 
could be sefoly expected to be sound asleep. 
During the siege of Calcutta in the previous 
year, an Englit-b Subaltern entered wif^ half a 
dozen men, the Nawab’s Oatnp eirly in the 
morning, found everybody asleep, spiked four of 
the guns, and returned unnoticed and unmolested 
to bis own quarters. 

The so-called battle consisted mainly of a series 
of rushes-by tbe cavalry and the side that could 
break through the enemy’s hordes were adjudged 
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the viotors. The tactics were those of the d.>fs 
of the Crusades. Any formation to receive cavalry^ 
any attempt to keep up a steady fire to break its 
charge seldom entered into calculation as a port 
of the day’s business. If, after a few ruf^hes a 
leader did not succeed, his followers accepted it 
as a defeat, especially if a few casualties had 
attended such endeavours, and their anxiety now 
was to secure as much booty as they conM, 
before they left the field. TUe sight oF the first 
party turning back was the signal for a general 
stampede, in which ev<»ry one was ns much 
solicitous about his own personal safety as for his 
share in the spoils of his own camp. 

At Outwa Olive wns undecided for a mhoi t 
time, as the daily emissaries from the Nawab’.s 
Oommander-in Chief hlfd not arrived for a day or 
two. Their appearance removed all hesitHtion, 
The issue of the encounter hardly caused him any 
serious concern. In the early 'part of the dny, 
leaving his men in the charge of Coote how(3nt to 
sleep in a neighbouring garden house, waking up 
by the time theNawab's Commandor-in-Chief had 
previously arranged to desert his master. After 
the da^s business wns over, Clive calmly marched 
to the capital and secured the sovereignty of the 
country for bis employers, tbo Proprietors of the 
Bast India Company. 

The battle of Plassy was symbolic of the 
contact of the West with' tbe 'Elast. There was 
scarcely any fight of even resistance, it looked 
like tbe imposing of the will on one side and its 
passive reception on tbe other, the mere contact 
which hardly produced what may be called a 
shock, crumbled the Feeble and nominal 
opposition. 

At Plassy tbe two armies met; after the 
possession of the country the two people, the 
Boglish and tbe Bengulis (and subsequently the 
Indians from the other parts of tbe country) came 
in contact with each other: what was the lesult of 
the encounter so far as the latter were 
concerned ? 

As a matter of fact, however, the people of this 
country legally came in contact with a private 
trading company—the East India Company. 
After the Battle of Plassy the Company petitioned 
the Government of England for the sovereignty 
of the ^uired territories, and for tbe posses¬ 
sion of ^'the loots and spoils. Tbe Attorney- 
General deoided in favour of the Company.. 
Tbe King's troops however and the Kings’ # 
Navy had materially helped the Company not 
only ih Bengal but in other parts of India. 
Many orits poesssBions were due to English , 


political and military transactions in Europe. A 
compromise was arrived at—the territories 
remained in the possession of the Company— 
while it was agreed that a money tribute was to 
be paid out of its revenues to the Crown. 

After a few years, the doings of the Company 
and of its officers in India compelled the English 
Government to interfere, and the Regulating Act 
was the result. This however sriuuely brought 
India closer to the English Governmentr. This 
first attempt was marked by the creation of a 
Kinc's Court in Calcutta with judges appointed in 
England, on the model of English law courts. The 
other experiment woe tbe reconstruction of tbe 
Ouvernor-GuneraVs Council in Oalctitta—limiting 
the number of members to five, of whom 
three were appuinted in the first instance by tbe 
Crown from England. 

In 176.1 however, the first efl'ective curb 
was put on the East India Company, by the 
English Parliiiment by tbe creation of a Board 
of Control, a member of tbe English Cabii^et, 
with the title of the President of the Board 
of Control became the master of tbe Execu¬ 
tive Committee (the Court of Directors) of 
the Company. Then followed what is known 
as the ‘Double Government' composed of the 
authority of tbe Proprietors of the shares 
of tbe East India Company and the authority 
exerted by the Eogjish Cabinet through the 
President of the Board of Control. 

Resides these two authorities, situated in 
England, there was the Governor-General of 
India, an official who was appointed by the Crown 
but who could be recalled at the bidding of the 
Company. The Governor-General with bis 
Council, and a host of English officials, civil and 
military, locally managed ^he affairs of the 
vast dependency. The authorities in England, 
represented the driving power, the local officials 
the rods and pistons of the huge machinery. 

During the period that this system of Govern¬ 
ment lasted, neither Indians nor Englishmen had 
any clear idea however as to the nature of the 
so called Government of India, About lOO years 
after the possession of the country Disraeli asked 
the question more than once in the House of 
Commons: “ 'We have had tbe constitution of.Jndta 
described. One Honourable gentleman gets up 
for that purpose and says -It is a mistake to 
suppose that tbe East India Company do not 
exercise, virtually and bon'tjiii, authority in 
![ndia. That occurred on one night of the debates, 
'^^at happened on another S A gentleman 
e^ual authority, gets up and says, oh what ig 
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the uae of this talking about East India 
Company I the East India Company is—to use the 
elegant phrase that now forms part of the rhetoric 
of the House of Commons,—a * sham'—the 
Government of India is the Board of Control, 
and the President of the Board of Control only, 
what happens next ? Why, a Right Honourable 
Gentleman (Mr. Macaulay) who ought upon this 
question of idl others to be the highest authority,— 
for he ^as once Secretary to the Board of Control 
and afterwards a member of the Council in India— 
rises in his place and says ' you are wasting youi- 
breath and your time. Neither the East India 
Directors *nor the Board of Control have 
anything to do with the matter, the Government 
of India is the Governor General,’ Now 1 want 
to know who is the Government of India.” 
(Hansard)—The share each of the three above 
Ruthorities had in the administration, could not 
possess under the circumstances any claim to deCiii- 
tion. ** The Court of Proprietors had no control 
over the Court ot Directors, and the Court of Diiec* 
toi% had DO control over the Secret Committee, 
aud the Secret Committee had no control over tho 
Board of Control. The PrOKs had no control 
over that body and Parliament itself was deluded, 
and baffled whenever it attempted to lay hold of 
anything connected with India.” (Bright). 
Disraeli repeated his queetion again in the House 
of Commons in 185S when Lord Palmerston 
gave a reply “ The Right Honourable Gentleman 
the member for Buckinghamshire asked who was 
the Government of India and to whom be was 
to lopk as the authority responsible for the 
administration of the Vast empire. Why, Sir 
there is no .responsibility or rather there L a 
conflict of responsibilities. ” This was the nature 
o^the machinery which hud the ultimate power 
to impose its will upon the Indians. 

As to what it was like, may be answered 
diflbrently by different individuals. Here is the 
opinion of one who was himself once a Governor' 
General and more than once a President of the 
Board of Control. Lord EUenborough charac' 
tensed it as “the most iirational Government 
now existing in the civilised world. It* is more 
irrational even than the. Government of the 
Grand lAma. That Govertament is like our 
Government of India, a sham but it is at least a 
■bam supported by the prestige of a religion,” 

The Indians had hhwever more than three 
parties to deal with, and these took considerable 
interest the affairs of this country. Theie 
Was the b^y of four thousand shareholders of a 
tcadihg oompany—the East India Company of 


traders. Their number fluctuated every day as 
the shares were sold and,purchased like all other 
ebares in the market. The interest of this body 
was purely economic—the returns on their shares 
constituted their chief concern; the English 
Parliament latterly restricted it to ten per cent, 
in addition to the actual money value, they 
possessed in the matter of appointment of 
thousands of English oflicials for the vast 
dependency, a loturn almost as substantial as the 
dividends on their shares. The pay of a member 
of the Court of Directors was three hundred 
pounds a yoar, his indirect gnins were estimated 
at twelvo thousand, 

Besidee the shareholders of the East India 
Company—there acre other people in England who 
wore just as anxious to make a little money out of 
tbu Land of the Pagoda Tree. These wore tho 
body of general English merchants and nianu- 
facturere. it is to be remembered that for one 
cuntury India was legally the “ Company’s ter* 
ritories.” For more than half a century before and 
after tho battle of Plassy, they the independent 
traders were the “ Pyratts ”, the—“ interlopers ” 
who poached on the special preserves of the East 
India Company and traded with India openly 
or surreptitiously in deflunce of the threats and 
protests of that body. In 1813 all restrictions 
to their trading with India were withdrawn— 
twenty years later the Company closed their 
own trading business. 

Neither the English Gove>rnment, nor the Eng* 
lish merchants doing business in England were 
left without a share. The East India Company 
even bcFoie they came to the possession of the 
country proved of great help on many occasions 
to the English treasury in advancing money 
.at low ratob of interest. After they became the 
sovereigns aii annuel tribute of half a million was 
paid fur many years But these were inconsider¬ 
able compared to the general prosperity that the 
connection with India brought to the English 
people. Below is an extract from the Fourth 
Report of the Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons 1812 

1. That since 1791 British industry has 
been encouraged by the employment of 
(£46,000,000.) Iforty-six millions of pounds. 

2. That the produce and manufactures of 
India purchased with this sum (fort^-six millions 
of pounds) together with those in China sold in 
England realised in sale, amount nearly to one 
hundred forty millions of pounds (from 1791 to 
1812). 
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3. Tliat the purchase of the produce and 
manufactures of England amounted to 
£ 29,200»000. 

4. That the employment of British shippiug 
amounted to twenty-five imllione 

5. That the duty on imports collected through 
the Oompany^ at a trifling expense to Government 
amounted to £ 39,300,000, and on export to 
£ 9,60,000—together £ 39,960^000. 

6. That the combination of these and other 
sums reaching one hundred and eighty five millions, 
nine hundred and sixty thousand pounds has been 
diffused in various channels through the whole 
circulation of the British Empire.” 

The India House in Le^enhall etreat—the 
headquarters of the East India Company—cost 
in building alone half a million of pnunde—the 
olerioal establishment of the Company waa main¬ 
tained at an annual expenditure of over two 
hundred thousand pounds. It is to he noted that 
all the English IStoretarials together did not cost 
the English Government at that time much more 
than one hundred and thirty thousand pounds. 

There was another party who had more to say 
about India than probably any other. “ Do not 
imagine” said Lord Palmerston in the Houpo of 
Commons ** that it is the intention of Pro¬ 
vidence that England should possess that vast 
empire and that we should have in our hands the 
deetiniee of that vast multitude of men, simply 
that we may send out to India, ttie sons of 
gentlemen or of the -middling classes to make a 
decent fortune to live on.” The number of eadets 
from 1613 to 1633 was 5092, from 1635 to 1651 
4569. The number of Civil Servants at one 
time in India vaiies from uigbt hundred to a 
thousand. Each of these costs the country taking 
his pay and" ponsion, anything between_ fifty to 
one hundred thousand pounds. And there are 
scores of other * services *. There are over seven 
thousand Englishmen employed at the present day 
in the higher ranks of the Indian Rsxilnays nlone. 

All these ' soi vices ’ are regarded as the special 
perquisites of the English middle class. ** I^o 
pne could devise any means by which we could 
deal with the vast patronage of India. Jt was 
always said, that it was more natural and would 
be Bqere^beneficdal that the Government of Indie 
should be carried on directly by the aovereign of 
EaglanAi but there has bean in the first plane a 
great apprejiension that the power of the Crown 
would be daingeroualy inoreaaed by tbs posseesioii^^ 
of lUl the patronage which would result from such 
a Qogemment ana there baa been secondly a great 
sQ^dcien in .this country remembering that India 


was gained by the energy of the middle classes 
apd that these olssaes luve long possessed the 
patronage of that great empire which they had 
fairly won, that the propoeed change to a more 
direct and satisfactory polity could not be effected 
without injury to the legitimate interests of the 
community and a dangerous increase to the power 
of the Grown ” (Disraeli). 

From 1840 to 1857, 5477 military appoint¬ 
ments were made, of these 1665 were ^ven to 
the sons of military, medical and marine officers, 
the sons of cfiaplaine and civil servants, 717 
appointments were given to the sons cd Royal (as 
distinguished from Oompany's) officers, the qons 
of clergymen received 580 and 2315 went to the 
sons of professional men belonging to the middle 
elasB. General Pollock was the son of a small 
shop-keeper in the Oity of London while Geoerat 
Nott’s father kept a public house in a remote 
village in Wales. 

Let us put the above together: what the centra] 
machinery for their government was,—neither the 
people of India (nor the people of England either) 
had any idee ; the natuie of their connection with 
this country was most highly favourable not only 
to the trading and manufacturing classes, but also 
to the general middle class of England and that the 
immediate direction of affairs in India was in the 
hands of the latter class who considered them¬ 
selves to possess a legitimate claim to the emolu¬ 
ments of the tens pf thousands of highly paid 
offices of which they held almc«t an absolute 
monopoly. That is, the middle class of England, 
the class that controls the English Press and the 
English Parliament—the most powerful class io 
the country is—moet vitally interested in regulat¬ 
ing the relation of the people of this oountjy 
with that of England 

On the other aide were the Indians-—in'-the 
position of a subject race and as Me. Gladctone 
expressed it *' separated from us, not by distanie 
only but also by blood, by language, by reUg|b|tf, 
by institution ; in fact by all that can ey Sito 
draw a line of demareation between n03tt ' and 
man.”' &ow far were they in a poeitiM to in- 
ftuenoe the central authority, situat^ in England 
by any direct representation ? There was no such 
agency for the purpose. Of course there wee 
such a thing as 'public opinion' in. India, bttt 
what its nature was, was explained by, Lord 
Etlenborougb with his usual segaging frantoesi. 
" But in India, the public is not tbe peiqile, Wbali 
we here call the IndWn public, is oo mp ti^ 
gettMv of Eo^ish offi«iads vHioee intsseitt wf iNt 
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ftDd often are, I regret to say, cousidered Blto< 
gether at variance with the interests of the people. 
The press of India represented Europeans and not 
the people of India. It may so happen thnt tho 
unanimous combination of what is cntted thu 
English public and of the press against tho 
Qovernor-Oeneral m iy be the surest indication 
that he is doing his duty by the p-iopte.” Some¬ 
times only information of a cprt»iiu kind were 
aliowed to reach the people of England, Before 
the renewal of the Charter in lb53 when Indian 
affairs were expected to be diacusHed in P.irli.i 
ment strict orders were issued thnt If nny Indian 
official were to give any information unrnvonrahlo 
tor the Company he was to bo * instantly ilis- 
ojissed.* 

Leaving aside the question of tho expt'ossion 
of their opinion, the account of tho people that 
was suffer^ to reach the English Parliament wan 
considerably modified by the predilections of the 
officials. During the renewal of the Charter in 
1853 questions regarding the Indian people canto 
up before the Select Committee appointed by both 
the Houses, to bear witnesses on the affairs 
of India. If any witness spoke anything in 
favour of the Indians, a dozen queabions were put 
to him by the Anglo-Indian monilters of tho 
Committee either sneering at his observaHuzi):, or 
such remarks were made as were calculated to 
remove the favourable impression likely to have 
been created by the witness. 

The people of this country, became the pas¬ 
sive recipients of the will of a trading company 
whose headquarters were in England, expressed 
through an official class couiposod of the most 
powerful section oT the English people—tho 
middle class. 

• To say that the two people c.imo iriooutict 
with each other wilt be to suggest many things— 
the majority of which scarcely conio within the 
limits of realities. After a century and a iialf 
the Eoglieh and the Indians in India are as wide 
apart as they were at the beginning. Unlesa 
obliged to do so, the two people never meet, there 
is not the slightest desire for interoiinji'liDg—the 
disinclination can be expressed in more pointed 
language. Excepting for tho purpose of buying 
and selliug, the contaot between the two raco<; 
has b^n almost entiroly what may be called 
adminietrative contact. -The English system of 
Government ineludes' departments for the sd* 
miniatratlM of Law and Justice, departments for 
the collection of Revenue, departments for works 
of public utility. There is the English system of 
there it the Ohriititn intreduoed 


by the English people, there is the l^ngliah system 
of education. Similarly other institutions can be 
mentioned. These the English were in a 
poidtiou to inttoiduce with all the strength of 
unopposed force. The Indians had similar 
institutions in their own country before the 
English Came What wee the effect of this meeting 
of the old and the new? 'Taking the 
institutions of this country when the English 
found them, to have been of the nature of 
organic growths, coming into existence under¬ 
going rQodific.itinns, acquiring stability in res¬ 
ponse to the r( q'litements of the life and 
development of the people, how did they faro in 
the oiK’uunter ? Were the modifications intro¬ 
duced by the English in hobping with the old 
and normal life and favourable to the growth, 
of tho people or wero the changes that the 
English introduced, without any relation to 
existing actualities or future development? 
Whnt has been the verdict of time ? There 
was a collision against the natural life of 
the Indians as reflected in their institutions 
—did it pos.sess sufficient vitality to maintain 
its individuality against a foreign and super¬ 
imposed force or did it succumb or was it that 
there was no such thing as a national life ? 
What was the result of the contact—as regards 
the MabomedaiiS. as regards the Hindus? 

In the following papers £ have taken a few of the 
institutions such as. Justice, Industry, Revenue 
system etc. and have tried to understand what 
their nature was before the English came and wh4t 
modifications were introduced and with what 
result.- we have nothing to do with the question 
of mobive.e, wo are concerned with facte, with 
actualities and realities. 


The Punjab, 1919. 

By Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

How shall our love console thee, or assuage 
Thy hapless woe; bow shall our grief requite 
The hearts that scourge thee and the bands .that smite 
Thy boauty with their rods of bitter rage ? 

Lo! let our sorrow be thy battle gage 
To wreck the terror of the tyrant's might 
Who mocks with ribald wrath thy tragic plight, 

And stains with shame thy radiant heritage I 
0 beautiful! O broken and betrayed I 
O mournful queen I 0 martyred Drsupadl t 
Endure thou atill, unoonquered, undismayed I 
The saored rivers of thy stricken blood 
Shall prove the five-fold stream of Freedom’s flood. 

To guard the watoh-towera of our Liberty. 


nroiA 



THE WAR-NOTE IN RECENT FICTION 

BY 

Mr. K. R. SITARAMAN, B.A., 


^ HS War, Tvibh the innumerable platitudee to 
V whi^ it gave riee in the effusione of 
stateemen, pnbhoiste, and jnurnatistB is 
* receding into the beusk-ground of past 
and fading events, and the echoes we now hoar 
in eontemporar^r fiction are almost grotesque in 
their irrelevanee and insignificance. Mr. Fett- 
Bidge, the welTknown writer .of short stories, 
has spread himself out into the proportions of a 
full Tolume to sketch '* the bustling hours ” of a 
munition girl in the period of “ munitions stress" 
and of Zeppelin raids.* Mr. Pett-Bidge is a 
past master in the art of sketching street-life in 
liOndon, as also the sub-merged strata, and in 
the present volume, the career of Dorothy 
Ganisford, who starts as a munition girl drifts 
into the position of the Secretary of a war-work 
oommittM of aristocratic, if somewhat jejune 
ladiee; again returns to the munitions factory, 
gets disabled as the result of an accident, and 
ends np with a rest-cure in a hospital where she 
meets the elusive airman Betchworth, whom she 
had been steering clear of since she first gave 
him first-aid when he landed with more force 
than intention in Regent’s Park in the opening 
Chapter, and had utilUed the occasion to make a 
lot billing and cooing on the spot;—the meet¬ 
ing naturally leading to the in-evitable eon- 
olueioh—affords occasion for a number of 
pen-portraite of the various classes of London 
life, during the mid-period of the war, which 
has not by any means been as well utilised as 
one would expect from the author’s previous 
record. A few glimpses of the activities of the 
Committee engaged in raising money for war- 
work, and of air-raids, sum up the direct references 
to the war in the book—all else is the most com • 
mon-plaoe padding in the way of adventure, 
reliev^ by oocamonal smart dialogue. 

Nor is any deeper note struck-in the latest 
vehime from the pen of Dorothy Conyers t 
B.B.N., by which name the heroine prefers to 
be known her intimates and even to the 
world At-iarga^ in revenge for the impossible 
names—Btrenioe Ermyntrude Neoosia—q;)resented 
to her at' faer christening by her parents, is a 


* TMs Buttling Hourt** By W. Fett-Ridge: 
MsfiK>ea*s Oolonlal Library. 

^ BaE. N” by Dorothy Conyem: Methuen’s 
Colonial Library. 


oharmingand vivacious, if impecunious Diana, wed¬ 
ged in between two substantial Irish landlords 
—both eligible young sparks, who do their * bit ’ 
in the war. The whole story, if it can be called 
such, is a series of hunting episodes in which the 
heroine tubes part and finally ends up by Unking 
herself with the poorest of her admirers, who 
had always been vexing her systematically, but 
who in the end unexpectedly turns out^to be the 
missing heir of the greatest fortune among them 
all. The references to the war in this book also-*- 
espeoially dealing as it does with Ireland—are most 
disappointing. Of course we are introduced in a 
distant fashion to the Easter riot of Dublin; 
the heroine who is doing duty ae nurse in a 
local hospital does some heroic work in rescuing 
some khaki-clnd figurea reckless of the open 
firing, shrapnel and the sniping. But this is the 
local trouble in Ireland and not the wai-. * 

** The Land they Loved ’’ by G. D. Cummins J 
which also de-nls with the Emerald Isle, is a 
little more pretentious than either of the other 
two books, but the war interest is again very 
little to the fore, The main theme of the book 
appears to be to give expression to the passionate 
attachment of every son and daughter of Erin to 
their land. A part from this idolisation of “ the 
land they love,’'every peasant is devoted to bis pieo* 
of land and to agriculture, to the exclusion of all 
other interests. The fiame-work of tbe story 
itself is a rather thin account of common-place 
adventures, the heroine being a girl-cook who 
emigrated te America before the war and returned 
in mid-war to that two brothMs, young 
strapping fellows, in whom she had been interest¬ 
ed, had been ruthleesly sacrificed—one in the 
Sinn Peio rising in Dublin, end the other * some¬ 
where in France.’ The former had become a 
revolutionary, the latter bad enlisted after read¬ 
ing Mr. ^dmond’e famous appeal. Kate 
Karmody, the heroine, finally gives her hand to 
the youngest surviving brother of tbe two whom 
she had idolised in her heart; ae she realised that 
" the best of tbe dead brotbere lived in him." 

The moral of the book is obviously to enfmve 
the lesSon that all political partiee however bitter 
their differences or dissensions—are after, all 
Mtoated by equally genuine patiotism end love of 

t “ The Lund they loved" by G. D. Cummlne: 
Macmillan’s Empire Libiary. 
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the mother-land a lesson and a moral that at 
the moment are even more particularly applicable 
to this country than to Ireland, with which we 
have many parallels. That some of the more 
ardent and impassioned people, became so far un¬ 
balanced ns to proclaim a republic in Dublin 
proves nothing, according to the author, osccept 
the mistaken overflow of excessive but none the 
less genuine patriotic zeal The position uf the 
loyal drieh soldier at the end of the war was one 
of no little difficulty. As the author puts it in the 
mouth of one of the Connaught Rangers back from 
France, lj,e found himself between two stools thus : 

“ They 're mad with me for fighting for the British. 
My father is bitter because we ' ve been done out of 
Horae Rule, and be wrote and told me there would be 
no place for me under his roof. And the English 
were mud with me I>ecau3e I'‘m an Irishman- My 
old friends in Kinsule will give me the go-by. Oh, 
it’s all tt queer puzzle" . . . 

LIEUTENANT D. 


Mr. saint 

HE London Gazette contained, the other day, 
an aniiouncemetib that Dittatraya Laksh- 
mnn Patwardhan had been given His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Commission as 2iid Lieutenant in the 
Royal Air Force. How ntany persona who read 
that prosaic note knew of the arduous struggle 
through which this adventurous young Maratha 
went in order to obtain that prize ? As an instance 
of what pluck and perseveronce can accomplish to 
break down barrier-, the life-story of Lieutenant 
Patwardhan deserves to be told—especially for 
the benefit of young Indians. 

While studying st tbe High school at Eatna- 
giri (Bombay Pi-esidency) the Maratba blood 
stirred within him. Like his ancestor Parsharam 
Bhau Patwardhan, who commanded an army of 
85,000 men, mostly horse,—a creatarmy in those 
days—and of whom Grant Duff wrote With admi¬ 
ration in his Hiotory of the Meurathaa, he longed 
for a military career. W ith that end in view, the 
lad, in his mid teens, went from one Indian State 
to another ruled by men of his own caste (Obit- 
pavan Brahman)—nasaely Sangli, Kurundwa and 
Jamkundi. Later be visited Kolhapur—where 
the suooeesor of Shiveji—the great Chhattrapati 
—ruled. But everywhere he found that he 
knocked %t the dpor in vain, 


The final solution of the problem is given by 
tbe author in the following words : 

“ Uni^ begets peace as surely as disunion begets 
strife. The strife may not be of a physical or material 
nature, but this much is certain,—where there is 
divieion in a nation, the people perish both mentally 
and spiritually. And the light of peace, tbe light of 
individual happiness and union, Js a beacon in the 
darkness—a beacon from which even the dead perhaps, 
from which at least some other lives with tbe same 
sympathies, the same ties of nature, must catch a faint 
reflection." 

The Indian parallels need not be worked out, 
But one question may he asked. Will tbe Indian 
Carsons who seek to usher in nn Ulster in India 
succeed in their attempt? And will tbe would- 
be Indian Ulsteritej) prffve in reality such ? What 
is Truth aakod jesting Pilate, but he did not 
wait for the answer. 

L. PATWARDHAN 

a 

BY 

NIHAL SINGH. 

Since school-life bad no attraction for him, he 
decided to go to Bombay to qualify as a telegraph 
operator. He entered tbe service of the Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway Company. But he 
found that that Railway reserved all the posts 
that commanded good salaries and carried respon¬ 
sibility for Europeans or Eurasians. Patwsrdhim, 
therefore left it in disgust to try tbe Bombay, 
Baroda and Centra] India Railway. While em¬ 
ployed there it occurred to him that he might 
qualify as an Engineer. Tbe Superintendent of 
tbe Locomotive Workshops was a kindly man, 
and he enabled him to acquire a little practical 
knowledge of mechanics. 

While employed in tbe workshops at Bombay, 
it occurred to young Patwardhan that he would 
like to go to sea and if pcwsible, to become a 
Marine Engineer. He managed to work his way 
into the crew of a foreign ship—the 8.S. Tratan- 
f«U. When he arrived in Hamburg everybody 
eyed him curiously, and wondered how an Indian 
could enter the service of a German Shipping 
Company. Later he got transferred to another 
German ship, which plied between New York and 
Bremen. 

On hia return home he persuaded fais father, 
who was extremely orthodox, to send him to 
Europe to study marine engineering. Fini^y hi| 
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iMietenoe won tbe day and he reached Scotland 
in the autumn of 1909. He j'^ined tbe Gioenock 
and Grangemouth Dockyard Oo., Ltd., Grvoge- 
moutb, to obtain practical training, while he 
studied theory at the Grenock Technical School. 
During ivll 12, he attended Marine Engineering 
evening Classes at the Technical College, Dund#>e. 
His intelligence and industry won him the highest 
regard of bis teachers and employers. When he 
returned to India from Scotland he found that nn 
effort was being made to float an Indian Naviga¬ 
tion Company. Being the only Indian with 
Marine Engineering qualifications available, ho 
had no difficulty «rhatever in being tuken up by 
that company which sent him to Scotland, wlieie- 
from he afterwards returned as Third Engineer on 
theS, S. -SatrU Tookaram, which that company 
bought. He stayed on that ship until tbe middle 
of 1912 when he obtained bis discharge. 

Bbbrtly afterwards Patwardhan obtained a berth 
as an Engineer on a tram steamer belonging to an 
American. While in the engine room of the 
S.S. BorUy, he got his first taste of war. The 
steamer, flying no flag, entered the Dardenelles, 
which the Greeks had blockaded. The Greeks 
suspected it of smuggling ammunition to the 
Turks, and fired a shot into the water close enough 
to give a nasty jar to everyone on board tbe ship. 

After obtaining hia discharge from that steamer 
Patwardhan joined the Dundee Technical College, 
where he qualified as a Marine Engineer (L.M.E.) 
in, 1 913. Shortly aftoiw.ird he succeeded in 

securing employment as Third Engioeor on the 
S S. on which he was serving when the wnr 

bi-oke out. He lost no time in volunteering for 
service. But while waiting for his reply from the 
India Office he continued to work on the steam¬ 
ship, which WAS taken over hy the Admiralty and 
' put upon transport work in the English Channel, 
the Bay of Biscay, and the North Sea. As 
steamers of that description were at that time 
without armament, the woik was full of danger. 

When, in November, 1914, the Indian Field 
Ambulance Corps was formed, he left" the ship to 
join-it. After joining it be wae sent to the Netley 
Hospital, and later to the Indian Hospital at 
Brighton. Finding, however, that there was no 
chance of his being sent out to tbe Front he 
resigned, early in 1915, and joined the let Sussor 
Yeomanry. * After seven months training, he 
telle me, hd wiie lecominended by hie Oummaixlant 
for a oommieeioo* but to get one he would have 
to go to India to apply throu^ the authorities 

there, , • 


Not being sure that he would meet with suooeM, 
even if he took tbe trouble to go to India, 
Patwardhan decided to stay with hie unit as a 
private, and to continue to move Whitehall for a 
commission. While with the Yeomanry di^ng 
trenches near Seven Oaks (a short distance from 
London), he wtm given'an opportunity, on Decem¬ 
ber 2, 1916, to go 08 an “ ereoter" and “fitter” 
to West Gartlepooi, one of the largest naval 
centies, to build cruisers and snbinaxines.** He 
was employed at the naval works of Messrs. 
Biobardsona, Westgsrth A Co., Ltd., erected 
engines on boiud ships for His Majesty’? Navy, 
After work houis, he attended tbe Evening Clan 
In the Marine Engineeiiog Department of the 
Engineers’ Aendsmy, to improve his theoretical 
knowledge. 

On July 14, 1910, Patwardhan was transferred 
to Messrs. Vicker's Gun Factory at Brith There 
he had great t-enpe for his mechanical knowledge. 
He erected laige and small guns with calibres 
varying from 3 03” to 17". Towards the end of 
that year he qualified-as a msebine-gun expert 
and was giv'en the dipluuia. For six months he 
tested maxims. 

In January, 1918 Patw.'irdhan was taken over 
by the War Otiice and placed upon special work. 
After heven namths he was sent back to his 
battalion, which ans there in Ireland, wbeie he 
reminned until last autumn. 

Jn September, 1918, Patwardhan wss trans¬ 
ferred to the Royal Air Force as a fitter. He 
passed all hts ezammaiions aith credit, and in 
January qualified as a technical offioer—the first 
Indian to do this 

Finally on March 16tb, bia efforts were 
crowned with siicue^s, and he was given a oommis- 
siun as 2nd Lieutenant in the Royal Air Force,* 
Perseverance wins. 
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• Warren Hastings and the Bhagavat Geeta. 

* BY 

RAO SAHEB KRISHNA RAO BHONSLE. 


Ibb Soko Okumtial oa Bhagatat QaarA. 

So have I read this wonderful and Bpirit-thrillinp: 

SpWOUf 

By Kriabnaand Prince ^rjun held, diacoursing each 
with each; 

So hare I writ itt wisdom here,—its bidden mystery, 

For England; O our India 1 as dear to me as she ! ’ 

Sir Edwin Arnold. 

“We doubt whether one in ton, even 
among Bpgliah gentlemen of highly cultivated 
minds, can tell who won the l.ittln of Buxar, 
whether Sujah Dowlnh nilpd in Oude or in 
Travanoore, or whether llolkai nas a Hindoo or 
Mussulman"—thus laniented Macaulay. To this 
I would propose this addition: “or whether 
Warren Hastinga wrote an Introduction to the 
Bhafeavat Geeta.” It is not known even to 
many an Indian and A'glo-Indian that tho 
hrst Oovernoi-OenciKl ol India recorded an 
opinion of the Geet.i. Kii) jears ago. But we are 
told that Warton Ua^tinpR was deeply skilled in 
Persian and Arabic literature and gave, both by 
his example and by hit munificence, a great im¬ 
pulse to learning: though he was not himself 
acquainted with Sanskrit, yet those who first 
brought that language to the knowledge of 
European Atudents owed much to his encourage¬ 
ment. The chief advantage which—in the words 
of Macaulay—the students of Oriental letters 
derived from his patronage remains to be men¬ 
tioned ; “ the Pundits of Bengal had always look¬ 
ed with great jealouay on the attempts of foreign¬ 
ers “to pry into those m> stories which were 
locked up in the Saertd dialect. Their religion 
had been persecuted by the Mahommodans. What 
they knew of tho spuit of the Portuguese Gov¬ 
ernment might wanant them in apprehending 
perseoution from Christians. That apprehension, 
the wisdom and moderatiorfof Hastings removed. 
He was the First Foreign Ruler who succeeded in 
gaining the confidence of the hereditary priests of 
India, and who induced them to lay open to 
English Roholars the aecrets of the old ^orahmini* 
cal theology and jurisprudence.” Thus he dis¬ 
covered “ a sublimity of conceptaon, reasoning and 
diction almost unequalled” in the Bhagavat 
Geeta—one of the “Five Jewels;:»oncA«ra<- 
nant—of Devanagiri Literature, which “ unfolds 
the quintessence of the highest philosophical 
conceptions of the worW in a nutshell, blending 
harmoniously, as it does, the doctrines of Kapila, 
Patanjali, and the Yedas.” 

78 • 


I learnt through Mr. 0. K. Srinivasa Rao 
(District Judge, Guntur) about Hastings’ In¬ 
troduction to the Geeta ; he referred tu it in a 
public lecture. 1 wrote to him asking him where 
1 could get n copy of it; he said that bo had read 
it long ago and could not tell me whore to 
find the reference. I was thirsting in vain to 
read tho Intioduction. In the issue of the “New 
India ” of the 29th October 1914, however, there 
appeared »n inioimalivo atticle on the “Song of 
Songs," in which it was stated that Wairon 
Hastings—almost the First Englishman who 
revelled in the delights of Indian Poetry and 
PliiloBophy and who showed fervent zeal for their 
advancement, noted in it a sublimity of concep¬ 
tion, reasoning and diction, almost unequalled. 
Thia allusion made me liappy, and 1 wtote im- 
niodintely to the enlightened ^itor—Mia. Annie 
Besant for a copy ot Haatings’ Introduction ; I 
waa able to get an excerpt from it. I mentioned 
all these facts—in my disappointment—to Mr. 
McPheisot), Librari.an of the Literary Society, 
Madras, who found out the Introduction to my 
great delight. 1 found it embodied in Hastings’ 
letter dated the 4th October, 1784 (Benares), 
addressed to Mr. Nathaniel Smith (the first 
member of the first commercial body), “ recom¬ 
mending through him for. an ofibring to the 
public, a veiy curious specimen of the Liter* 
ature, the Mythology and Morality of the 
ancient Hindoos.” The letter was published os 
a sort of introduction to the English transla¬ 
tion ot the Geeta by Charles Wilkins—the 
Senior merchniit in the service of the Hon’ble 
East India Company, on its Bengal Establish¬ 
ment. In the ndveitisement of tho publicolion, 
udated the .‘lObh May, 17811, 1 find also that the 
work was published under the authority of the 
Court of Uiiectors of tho East India Company, 
by the particular desire and i ecomniendation 
of the Govoinor-General of India ; therein it is 
also stated that “ the antiquity of the original 
and the veneration in which it hath been held for 
80 many ages by a veiy considerable portion of 
the human race, must render it one of the greatest- 
curiosities ever presented to the literary world.” 
1 published in advance in certain Madras dailies 
an extract from Hastings’ letter and promisedto 
publish the full text qf it i^ the “ Indian Review.” 
Here U his letter as w ell as Mr. Wilkins’ lett^ 
to him :— 
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L—'Warren Hatting'* Letter. 

To 

NATHANIEL SMITH, ESQ. 

Benarie, 4th October, 1784. 
Sir, 

To you, AS to the first member of the first 
commercial body, not only of the present nge, 
but of all the known generations of nmtiktnd, I 
presume to offer, and to recommend through you, 
for an offering to the public, a very curious 
specimen of the Literature, tho Mythology, and 
Morality of the ancient Hindoos. It is an 
episodical extract from tho “ Mahahhnrat,” n 
most voluminous poem, aflirmed to have been 
written upwards of four thousand } oars ago, by 
Kreesbna Dwypayen Voias, a learned Kramin ; 
to whom is also attributed the compilation of 
o The Four Vedas, or Bedes," the only existing 
original scriptures of the religion of Brahma; 
and the composition of all the Poorans, which 
are to this day taught in their schools, and 
venerated as poems of divine inspiration. Among 
these, and of superior estimation to the rest, is 
ranked the Mahabbarat. But if the several 
books here enumerated be really the productions 
of their reputed author, which is gre.ibly to be 
doubted, many arguments may be adduced to 
ascribe to the same source the invention of the 


religion itself, as well as its promulgation ; and 
he must, at all events, claim the merit of having 
first reduced the gross and scattered tenets of 
' their former faith into a scientific and allegorical 


system. 

The Mahabharat contains tho genealogy and 


were banished, by their uncle and guardian 
Dreetra'rashtra, from Hastenapoor, at that time 
the seat of government of Hindoatan. 

The exiles, after a series of adventures, 
worked up with a wonderful fertility of genigs 
and pomp of language into a thousand' sublime 
descriptions, returned with a powerful army to 
avenge thoir wrongs, and assert their pietensions 
to the empiie in right of their father; by ^hom, 
though the younger brother, it hod been held 
while he lived, on account of the disqualification 
already mentioned of Dreetrarashtra. 

In this state the episode opens, and is called 

The Geeta of Bhagvat," which is one of the 
names of Kroeshna. Arjoon is represented as 
the favourite and pupil of Kreesbna, here taken 
for God himself, in his last Ootar or descent^ to 
earth in a mortal form. 

The preface of the Translator will relfder ftny 
further explanation of tho Work ofineoeasary. 
Vet something it may be allowable for me to 
add respecting my own judgment of a W<^k 
which X have thus informally obtruded on your 
attention, as it is the only ground on which 1 
can defend the liberty which 1 have taken. 

Might I, an unlettered man, venture to 
prescribe bounds to tbe latitude of criticism, 1 
should exclude, in estimating the merit of such a 
production, all rules drawn from the ancient or 
modern literature of Europe, all references to 
such sentiments or manners as are become the 
standards of propriety for opinion and action in 
our own modes of life, and equally all appeals to 
our revealed tenets of religion, and moral duty. 


general history of tbe house of Bbaurut, so 
called from Bhurrut its founder; tbe epithet 
Maha, or Great, being prefixed in token of 
distinction ; but its more particular object is to 
relate the dissentions and wars of tho two great 
collateral branches of it, called Kooroos and ^ 
Fandooa; both lineally descended in the second 
degree from Veecheetraveerya, their common 
ancestor by their respective father-'^ Dreetrara- 
s^tra and Pandoo. 

The Kooroos, which indeed is sometimes used 


1 should exclude them, as by no means applies* 
ble to tbe language, sentiments, manners, or 
morality appertaining to a system of society 
with which we have been for ages unconnected, 
and of an antiquity pieceding even the first 
efforts of civilization in our own quarter of tbe 
globe, which, in respeAi to the general diffusion 
and common participation of arts and sciencef, 
riiay be now considered as one community. 

I woul^ exact from every reader the allow^M 
of obscurity, absurdity, ^i-barous habits, and a 


as a term comprehending the whole family, but 
most frequently applied as the patronymic of the 
elder branch alone, are said to have been one 
hundred-.in number, of whom Dooryodun was 


perverted morality. Where the reverse appears, 
1 would have him receive it (to use a familiar 
phrase) as so mucb clear gain, and allow it a merit 
proportioned to tbe disappointment of a diffbrent 


esteemed the head and representative even expectation. 


during tbe lif%of bis father, who was incapacRat*' In effect, without bespeaking this kind of 
ed by blindnees. The sans nf Pandoo were five ; indulgence, 1 could hardly venture to persist in 
Yoodhiahteer, Bfaeem, Arjoon, Nekool, and my recommendation of this production for 
Behadeo f who through the artifices of Dooryodun, public notice, 
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lUCany passiges will be found obscure, many 
will seem redundant; others will be found cloth¬ 
ed with ornaments of fancy unsuiled to our taste, 
sod some elevated to a track of sublimity into 
which our habits of judgment will 6nd it difti- 
cult to pursue them; but few which will shock 
either our religious faith or moral sentiments. 
Something too must be allowed to the subject 
itself which is highly metaphysical, to the 
extreme difficulty of rendering abstract terms by 
others exactly corresponding with them in an¬ 
other language, to the arbitrary combination of 
ideiis, in v^ords expressing unsubstantial qu.alities, 
and more, to the errors of interpretation. The 
mddesty of the Translator would induce him to de¬ 
fend the 'credit of his work, by laying all its 
apparent defects to his own chargo, under tlic 
article last enumerated; but neither does his iiccu- 
racy merit, nor tlu> work itself requii’e that con¬ 
cession. 

It is also to be observed, in illustration of what 
1 have premised, that the Brahmans are enj.dned 
to perform a kind of spiritual discipline, not, I be¬ 
lieve, unknown to some of the religious orders of 
OhristUns in the llomish Church. This consists 
in devoting a certain period of time to the con¬ 
templation of the Deity, bis attributes, and the 
moral duties of this life. It is required of tboso 
who practise this excercise, nut only th it they 
divest their minds of all seiiMial desire, but that 
their attention be abstracted from every exterii:il 
object, and absorbed, with every sense, in the 
prescribed subject of their meditation. 1 myself 
was once a witness of a man employed in this spe¬ 
cies of devotion, at the principal temple of Benaris. 
His right hand and arm were enclosed in a loose 
sleeve or bag of red cloth, within which 1ft pas.sed 
tfhe beads of bis rosqry, one after another, through 
his fingers, repeating with the touch of each (as I 
was informed) one of the names of God, while bis 
mind laboured to catch and dwell on the idea of 
the quality which appertained to it, and showed 
the violence of its exertion to attain this purpose 
by the convulsive movements of all his features, 
bis eyes being at the same time closed,, doubtless 
to assist the abstraction. The importance of this 
duty cannot be better illustrated, nor stronger 
marked, than by the last sentence with which 
Kreeshna closes his instruction to Arjoon, and 
which is properly the oonolustofi of the Qeeta ; 
“ Hath what 1 have been speaking, 0 Arjoon, 
been heard wUhiky mind fiiad to one point 
" Is the diatraeiion of thought, which arose from 
thy ignorance, removed ? ” 


To those who have never been accustomed to 
this separation of the mind from the notices of 
the senses, it may not bo easy to conceive by what 
means such a power is to be attained ; since oven 
the most studious men of our hemisphere will find 
it difficult so to restrain their attention but that 
it will wander to some object of present sense or 
recollection; and oven the bu';zing of a fiy will 
sometimes have the power to disturb it. But if 
we are told that there have been men who were 
successively, for ages past, in the daily liabit of 
abstracted contemplation, begun in the earliest 
period of youth, and continued in many to the 
maturity of age, each adding some portion of know¬ 
ledge to the store accumulated by his predecessors; 
it is not assuming too much to conclude, that, as 
the mind ever gathers strength, like the body, by 
exorcise, so in such ati exercise it may in each 
have acquired tlie faculty to which they aspired, 
and that their collective studies may have led them 
to the discovery of new tracks and combinations 
of sentiment, totally diOeront from the doctrines 
with which the learned of other nations are 
acquainted : doctiino.«, which however speculative 
and subtle, still, as tliey possess the advantage uf 
being derived from a souiceso free from every 
adventitious mixture, iiiay be equally founded in 
truth with the must simple of our own. But as 
they must differ, yet more than the most abstruse 
of ours, from the common modes of thinking, so 
they will reijuivc consonant modes of expression, 
which it may be impossible-to render by any of 
the known terms of science in our language, or 
oven to make them intelligible by definition, 
This is probably the caso with some of the English 
phrases, us tho.^o of “Action,” “Application,” 
“ Practice,” ikc. which occur in Mr. Wilkins's 
translation; and others, for the reasons which 1 
havo recited, ho has left with the same sounds in 
which he found them. When the text is rendered 
obscure from such causes, c-andor requires that 
credit be given to it for some accurate meaning, 
though we may not be able to discover it; and 
that we ascribe their obscurity to the incompetency 
of our own perceptions, on so novel an application 
of them, rather than to the less probable want of 
perspicuity in the original composition. 

With the deductions, or rather qualifications^ 
which 1 have thus premised, I hesitate not to 
pronounce the Geeta a performance of great ori¬ 
ginality ; of a sublimity of conception, reasoning, 
and diction, almost unequalled ; and .a single 
exception, among all the known religions of man¬ 
kind, of a theology accurately corresponding 
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with th»t of the OhrietiaD diepeoeation, end roost 
povdrfuUj illustrating its fundamental doctrines. 

It will not bo fair to try its relative worth by a 
comparison with the original text of the iiret 
standaids of European composition ; but lot these 
be taken even in the must esteeuied of their prose 
tranelations; and in that equal scale let tbeir 
merits be weighed. 1 should not foartopltce, 
in opposition to the best French veraiuns of the 
most admired passages of the Ili^ or Odyssey, or 
of the 1st and 6th Books of our own Milton, 
highly as 1 venerate the latter, the English trans¬ 
lation of the Mahabharat. 

One blemish will be found in it, which will 
scarcely foil to make its own improssion on eveiy 
correct mind ; and which for that reason I anti¬ 
cipate. 1 mean, the attempt to describe bpiritual 
existences by terms and images which appertain 
to corporeal forms. Yet even in this respect it 
wilf appear iese faulty than other works wi’h which 
1 have placed it in competition ; and, defective ns 
it may at first appear, I know not whether u doc¬ 
trine 80 eleVtated above coinmon petception did 
not require to be introduced by such uloks .i- ware 
familiar to the mind, to lead it by a. giadinl id- 
vanoe to the pure and abstract compruhension of 
the subject. This will seem to have been, whe¬ 
ther intentionally or accidentally, the order which 
is followed by the author of the Goeta ; and so 
far at least he soars far beyond all competitors in 
this species of composition. Even the frequent 
rpeurrehee of the same sentiment, in a variety of 
dress, may have been owing to the same conside¬ 
ration of the extreme intricacy of the subject, 
and the consequent necessity of trying different 
kinds of exemplification and argument, to impress 
it with due conviction on the understanding. Yet 
1 believe it will appear, to an attentive reader, 
neither deficient in method, nor in perspicuity. , 
On the contrary, 1 thought it at the first reading, 
and more so at the second, clear beyond what I 
could have reoHonnbly expected, in a discussion of 
points so far removed beyond the reich of the 
^nses, and explained through so foreign n medium. 

''it now remains to say something of the Trans¬ 
lator, Mr. .Charles Wilkins. This gentleman, to 
whose ingenuity, unaided by models for imitation, 
and by a'ri^ists for his direction, your government 
is indebted for ite« printing-office, and for many 
effioiai purposes to which it has been profitably 
applied, witb'an extent unknown in Europe,, has* 
onited to an early and suooeaeful attainment of ** 
the Persian and Bengal languages, the study of 
the-Sanskreet. To tUs he devoted himself with 


a perseverance of which there are few examples, 
and with a success which enoouraged him to un¬ 
dertake the translation of the Mahabharat This 
book is said to consist of more than one hundred 
thousand metrical stanzas, of which he has at 
this time translated more than a third ; and, if 1 
may trust to the imperfect tests by which 1 my¬ 
self have tried a very small portion of it, through 
the medium of another language, he hag rendered 
it with great accuracy and fidelity. Of its elegance, 
and the ekill with which be has familiaiised 
(if 1 may so express it) his own native lang^ge 
to so foreign an original, 1 may not speaJc, as 
from the specimen herewith presented, whoever 
reads it, will judge for'bimself. 

Mr. Wilkins’s health having suffered a decline 
from the Fatigues of business, fi'om which bis 
gratuitous labours allowed him no relaxation, be 
was advised to try a change of air for his 
recovery. i myself recommended that of 
BenarU, for the sake of the additional advantage 
which he might derive from a residence in a 
place which is considered as the first BeDifnary 
of Hindoo leariuiig ; and 1 promoted bis applica¬ 
tion to the Board, for their permit^sion to lepair 
thither, without forfeiting bis ofiicial appoint¬ 
ments during the term of his absenoe. 

1 have always regarded the encouragement of 
every species of useful diligence, in the servants 
of the Company, as » duty appertaining to zny 
office; and have severely regretted that 1 have 
possessed such scanty means of exercising it, 
especially to such as required an exemption from 
official attendance; there being few emoluments 
in this service but such as are annexed to official 
employment, and few offices without employmdbt. 
Yet I believe I may take it upon me to pronounce, 
that the service has at no period more abounded 
with men of cultivated talents, of capacity for 
business, and liberal knowledge; qualities which 
reflect the greater lustre on their poseeasors, by 
having been the fruit of long and laboured 
application, at a season of life, and with a licence 
of conduct, more apt to produce dissipation than 
excite the desire of improvement. 

Such studies, independently of tbeir 
tend, especially when the pursuit of them is 
general, to diffuse a generosity of sentiment, and 
a disdain of the meaner oooupations of snob 
minds as are left nearer to the state bf unoultivm- 
ted nature; and you. Sir, will believe me, wbeo 
i assure you, that it is on the virtne, not ^e 
ability of their servants, that the Oompany mnft 
rely for the permanency of their dominion, 
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Nor ib the oultivatioo of laogu%ge and Boienco, 
for luoh are the stadies to which 1 allude, useful 
only in forming the moral character and habits 
of the eervioe. E/ery accumulation of knowledge, 
and espaoially such os is obtiined by eociil 
communication with people over whom wo 
exercise e dominion founded on the right of 
conquest, is useful to the State ; it ia the gHtii of 
humanity: in the specific instance which L huvo 
stated* it attracts and conciliates distant sfleu- 
tions; it lessens the weight of tho ch^in which 
the natives are held in subjection ; and it imprints 
on the h^rts of our own ouuutrytnon the soiiso 
and obli^tion of benevolence. Kvun in England, 
this effect of it is greatly %vanting, It is not- 
very long since the inhabitants of India weio 
considered by many, as creatures scarce elev.iteil 
above the degree of savage life ; n >r, 1 fe.ir, is 
that prejudice yot wholly eradicated, though 
surely abated. Every instance which brings 
their real character home to observation will 
impress us with a <nore generous tense of feeling 
for their natural rights, and teach us to estiinnto 
them by tho measure of our oa-n. But such 
instances can only be obtained in then' wiitiifgs : 
and these will survive when the Biitish dominion 
in India shall have long ceased to exist, and 
when the sources which it once yielded of wealth 
and power are lost to lemembrance. 

If you. Sir, on the perusal ol Mr. Wilkins’s 
performance, shall judge it worthy of so honour¬ 
able a patronage, may I take the further 
liberty to request that you will be pleased to 
present it to the Court of Directors, for publica¬ 
tion by their authority, and to use your interest 
to obtain it ? Its public reception will be tho 
test of its real merit, and determine Mr. Wilkins 
fh the prosecutioi) or cessation of Ins present 
laborious studies. It may, in the first event, 
clear the way to a wide and unexplored field of 
fruitful knowledge ; and suggest, to the genero¬ 
sity of bis honourable employers, a desire to 
encourage the first persevering advonturer in a 
service in which his example will have few 
followers, and most probably nonn, if.it.istobe 
performed with the gratuitous labour of years 
lost to the provision of future subsistence: for 
the study of the Sanskreet cannot, hke the 
Persian hmgaage, be applied to official profit, and 
im^ved with the official exercise of it. It can 
only derive its reward, beyond the breath of 
fame, in a fixed endowment. Such has been-the 
fate of his predecessors, Mr. Halhed, whose 
labours and incomparable genius^ in two useful 


productions, have been crowned with every 
success that the public estimation could ^ive 
them; nor will it detract from the no less 
original merit of Mr. Wilkins, that 1 ascribe to 
another the title of having led the w.iy, when 1 
add, that this example held out to h<m no incite¬ 
ment to emul.ite it, but the prospect of barren 
applause. To say more, would be dis respect; and 
1 believe tiiat 1 address myself to a gentleman 
who poi3ses.»es talents congenial with those which 
I am ho anxious to encourage, and a mind too 
to confine its beneficence to such arts alone 
as contribute to the immediate and substantial 
advantages of the State. 

I think it proper to assure you, that the 
.subject of tiiis address, and its design, were 
oqu-illy unknown to tho person who is the object 
of ib ; from whom 1 originally obtained the tians- 
lution fur another purpose, which on a second 
revisal of the work 1 changed, from a belief'that 
it merited u bettor destination. 

A mind I’ondeied susceptible by the daily ex¬ 
perience of luiineritod reproach, may be excused 
if it anticipates even unreasonable or improbable 
objections. This must be my plea for any appar¬ 
ent futility in the following observation. 1 have 
seen an extract from a foreign work of great 
literary credit, in wliich my name is mentioned, 
with very undeserved applause, for an attempt to 
introduce the knowledge of Hindoo literature in¬ 
to the European world, by iorcing or corrupting 
the religious coiiRciences of the Pundits, or Piofes- 
boi'6 of their sacred doctrines. This reflection was 
produced by the publication of Mr, llalbed’s trans- 
lition of the Poettco, or code of Hindoo laws; and 
is totally devoid of foundation. For mysslf I can 
declare truly, that if the acquisition could not 
have been obtained but by such means as have 
been supposed, 1 should never have sought it. It 
was contributed both cheerfully and gratuitously, 
by men of the most respectable characters for 
sanctity and learning in Bengal, who refused to 
accept more than the moderate daily subsistence 
of one rupee each, during the term that they were 
employed on the Compilation ; nor will it much re¬ 
dound to my credit, when I add, that they have 
yet received no other reward for their meritorious 
labours. Very natural causes may be ascribed for 
their reluctance to communicate the mysteries of 
their learning to strangers, as those to whom they 
have been for some ceuturiee in ^ eut^eotion, never 
enquired into tbeoi, but to turn their religion into 
derision, or deduce from them arguments to sup¬ 
port the intolerant principles of their own, 
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From our natioD the; hare reoeived a difierent 
tit^tment, and are no less eager to impart their 
knowledge than we are to receive it. 1 could eay 
much more in proof of this fact, but that it might 
look’boo much like self-commendation. 

1 have tbn honour to be, with respect, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, and most humblu Servant, 

WARREN HASTINGS. 

Calcutta, 3rd December, 1784. 
p,S .—Since the above was written, Mr. Wil¬ 
kins has transmitted to me a corrected copy of 
hie Translation, with the Preface and Notes much 
enlarged and improved. In the former, I meet 
with some complimentary passages, which are cer¬ 
tainly improper for n work published at my own 
solicitation, But ^he is at too great a distince tu 
allow of their being sent bock to him for correc¬ 
tion, without losing the opportunity, which 1 am 
unMUing to lose, of the present dispatch; nor 
could they be omitted, if X thought myself at 
liberty to expunge them, v/ifbout requiring con¬ 
siderable alterations in the context. They must 
therefore stand ; and 1 hope that this explanation 
will be admitted as a valid excuse fur me in pass¬ 
ing them. 

W. H, 

11.—Mr> Wilkins’ Letter. 


Xo 

The Honourable 

WaRBEN HASTINGS, ESQ., 

' Governor-General, «bc., ttc. 

filonourable Sir, 

Unconscious of the liberal purpose for which 
you intended the Gseta, when, at your request, 
I had the honour to present you with a copy of 
the manuscript, 1 was the less solicitous about its 
imperfections, because 1 knew that your extensive 
acquaintance with the customs and religious 
tenets of •the Hindoos would elucidate every 


passage that was obscure, and I had so often 
expet ienoed approbation from your partiality, and 
ooriectiou from your pen ; It was the theme of a 
pupil to bis preceptor and patron. But since I 
received your commands to prepare it for the 
public view, I feel all that anxiety which must 
be inseparable from one who, for the first time, 
is about to appear before that awful tribunal; 
and I should diead the event, were 1 not 
convinced that the liberal sentiments expr^sed 
in the letter you have done me the honour to 
write, in recommendation of the work, to the 
Chairman of the Direction, if permitted to 
accompany it to the press, w'ould screen me, 
under its own intrinsic merit, from all censure: 

The world, Sir, is so well acquainted with your 
boundless patronage in general, and of the 
personal encouragement you Lave constantly 
given to my fellow-servantH in particular, to 
render themselves more capable of performing 
their duty in the various branches of commerce, 
revenue, and policy, by the study of the 
languages, with the laws and customs of Che 
natives, that it must deem the first fruit of every 
genius you h-ive raised a tribute justly duo to 
the source from which it sprang. As that 
personal escouragcmeot alone first excited emula¬ 
tion in my breast, and urged me to prosecute my 
particular studies, even beyond the line of 
pecuniary reward, 1 humbly request you will 
permit mo, in token of my gratitude, to lay the 
Geetu publicly at your feet. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, 
with great I'espect, 

Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient, and most humble Servant, 

CUAS.. WILKINS. 

Benaris, 1 

loth November, 1784. / 


FRANCHISE FOR INDIAN WOMEN* 

i^Y Mrs. SAROJINI NAIDU. 


OX without a due sense of my great privilege 
' do I venture to lay before this Committee, 
in briefest outline, some of the reasons on 
wifiich the women of India base their claim 
to equal franekise in the Scheme of Reforms to. 
inaugurate Responsible Self-Government for. 
India. 

* •Memorandum submitted to the Joint l’arUamen« 
tary Oommittee. 


1 may observe that my sole title to be regard¬ 
ed as an All-India representative of my sex on a 
question of such far-reaching importance lies in 
the fact that I am intimately aware of every shade 
of orthodox and progressive opinion alike, through¬ 
out the country, and X am olosely associated with 
all the largep public movements of the day, 
eepecially in relation to the vital and delicate 
problem of the Hindu-UusUm unity. ^ • 

\ 
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There are two reaeone why I desire to dwV^or 
a moment on the ancient and historic Indian 
tradition of women's place and purpose in the civic 
and spiritual life of the nation, and to recall the 
versatile and illustrious record of her contribution 
to the National achievement b 3 ’ her wit ami 
wisdom^ her valour, devotioft and self-sacrifice as 
scholar and statesman, soldier, saint, (jueen of her 
own social kingdom and compissionato servant of 
8 uflerirf)g; humanity. 

Firstly ; To refute the ro iterated argument of 
the illiberal or uninstructod opponent of women’s 
suflrage niwbeing too prematiiro or too novel and 
rac^ioal a departure from accepted cuntom likely 
to offend .or alarm a sensitive and stutioiinry 
prejudice. 

Secondly: To demonstrato that the Jndiati 
women is essentially ciniservutive in her impulsu 
and inspiration, and so far from domamling an 
alien standard of emnneipntion, she desires that 
her evolution should be no more than an ample 
and authentic eUlorescencu of an age long iilciil of 
dedicated service whoso roots are deep hidden in 
the past, 

I do not for one instint deny that the story of 
her progressive dovciopinent has suffered severe 
interruption and shared in that gonecvl decline — 
I had almost said decadence—that befalls a nation 
with so continuous a chronicle of .subjection to 
foreign rule ; but of recent years the woman of 
the Indian renaissance, largely owing to the sti* 
iQuius of invigorating Western ideas and inilu* 
ences has once more vindicated herself as not 
wholly unworthy of her own high social and spiri¬ 
tual inheritance. And already she is beginning 
to recover her natural place and ostablibh her pre¬ 
rogatives ns an integral part of the National life. 

*It is,* indeed, a .curious and startling irony 
of fate that the trend of a doubtless corrscientinus, 
but over cautious official decision is to refuse her a 
formal legislative sanction for a privilege which is 
already hers in spirit and substance, tacitly ac¬ 
knowledged and widely exercised ; for the power 
of the Indian woman is supreme and her influence 
incalculable in the inner life of her nwn.peapio. 
I do not exaggerate when I assert that there is 
no summit to which she might not aspire or attain 
in any sphere of our National energy or enterprise 
unhampered save by the limitations of her own 
personal ambition and ability. 

Wherein has her sex disqualified the Indian 
Woman, or disinherited her, from the rich honours 
ehe has earned in equal emulation and comrade- 
ehip with her brother in every field of intellectual 
or patriotio endeavour $ 


In our universities she has won brilliant distinc¬ 
tion in the arts and sciences, medicine, law, and 
oriental learning. She holds office in the Courts 
and Senates of Universities, like Bombay Univer¬ 
sity, the Hindu University of Benares and the 
Women’s University of Poona and the National 
University. 

She has evinced her creative talent in literature 
and music, she has proved her cunsurnmate tact 
and I'dsource in aduntuKtering v.ast properties and 
intricate aflairs and demonstrated beyond all ques¬ 
tion her marvellous capacity to organino and sus¬ 
tain great educational institutions and large pbi- 
lanthrophic missions for aocial service. She has 
been pre uuiinontly associated with the political 
life uf tbu country, uplifting the Voice of her indig¬ 
nation against all monsuies of unjust and oppres¬ 
sive legialntion, like tUe Partition of Bengal, the 
Prea.s Act, the Defence of India Bill and the 
Kowlatt Bill, she has accorded lier cordial support 
to all beneficet.t social and economic measures, like 
Gukhale’s Kill fur ftoe nnd compulsory education, 
the Civil Mairiage Bill of Mr. Basu, the Inter- 
Caste Marriage Kill of Mr. Patel and the Swade- 
.slii Movement inaugurated by my friend and 
lender, Mahatma Gandhi, nnd all ell'orts to amelio¬ 
rate the condition of the depressed and afUicted 
raembor.H of our Society. 

Moreover, not only has she participated in the 
progiamme.s of our great periodic National Assem¬ 
blies, like the National Congress, the Muslim* 
JiCagua, the Social Roform and Social Service 
Conforaiices but has not ]nf<e(]ueutly been called 
upon to guide their deliiieratinns, direct their 
policies, hnrmonit>e their difler<ncts, and unite 
theik' idenl.s tow.irda n commoii goal of self-re¬ 
alisation. 

Where then lies the logic of their refusal of a 
franchise to Paiidita Kamnbai, or Swarna Kumari 
Gbosal ? To llamabai Ranade or Kamala Satthi- 
anadhani ? To Kao)it.i Ken or Shiieeubai Our- 
setji'^ To NnguUi Joshi or Anasuya Sarabhai{ 
To Abole Bo.'<o or (.oriielia Sorabji? To Indra 
Devi or Saraln Devi ? To hatala liny Fuiji Petal or 
Urna Nehru Vidya Kamanbhai? To Mrs. 
Ohatidraeekbaru Aiyar of Myi-ore or Mrs. Sadasiva 
Aiyar of Madnis ? 

And wbnt of that group of women in the seclu¬ 
sion of the Purdah, whose culture and accomplish¬ 
ments rival the golden age of the Saracens? 
Sultan Jehan of Bhopal and Neali Raffia of 
Janjira ? Abru Begum. Tyaba Begum, Khujista 
Sultana Begum; Abadi Baru, the lion- 
hearted mother of the AU brothers: to the 
‘courageous ^oupg wife of the poet Hasntt 
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itobftni; the late SuhaiwaHja Begum, who fiom 
her eequestered corner set papers in oriental 
Olassioe for the Calcutta University and Amina 
Hydari who won the Kaiser t-Hind docoration 
for her selfless services in a time of tragic distress 
in the Hyderabad State? 

But it is the Purdha which constitutes the 
chief wespoii in the armoury of opposition ns^ninat 
franchise .for ItuliaTi women. I readily concede 
that it might in its initial stages soiiously incon¬ 
venience and complicate the electoial system, and 
perhaps even be attended with temporary danger 
of fraudulent votes. 

Although it is no part of either toy in.andace 
or my mission to nsk for any corjcession or pre¬ 
ferential treatment for women, Jam still con¬ 
strained to say that 1 fail to uiiderstnnd, when 
the interests of small political niinorities oi men 
are. safeguarded with a scrupulou*: eure, why it 
might not be possible in course of time to extend 
a similar chivalrous consideration to (lie Purdah 
nashin in thoi»e local and limited areas where thiS 
custom is rigidly enforced, for 1 aui sure that her 
vote would usually be exorcised with intelH- 
gerice an4 discretion and provo a valuable acquisi¬ 
tion to the country. 

Without discussing the merits or demerits of 
this old social custom, 1 am convinced that like the 
other all time-honoured but already obsolete socinl 
.observances and usages, the Fuidah '^^stom can 
no longer remain immutable, but mu^t readjust 
itself to the tweeds and (ieinands of a widespread 
national re awak^'iiing And after all, the terrors 
of the polling booth would suaicely daunt the 
Purdah-nashin who in the course uf her religions 
pilgrimages habitually encounters immense multi¬ 
tudes and becomes no more than acasu<l unit of 
a heterogenous pilgrim democracy. 

What, however, of the uns^questered women 
of Malabar and Madras, the Maharashtra and 
Gujrat and the Centr.d Province? Of the en¬ 
lightened women of the Farsi, Sikh and Christian 
Oommunities, of the Arya Samaj uf Punjib and 
the Brabnio Snronj of Bengal ? Whether the 
fFanohise be one of literacy or of property their 
inclusion would in no wise disturb or deflect the 
normal electoial Rir.ingement6. 

In t>he"name of the womeu of India, I make 
my appe(\l to the slateemcn of a gloiious country 
whose ohsrished freedom ia bruid iKtscd upon a 
people's will.' 'There is not oire citadel uf Hindu 
oivilisation, hr one centre of Islamic culture, * 
where 1 have not scattered broadcast my message 
of (pdta’e duty* onH destiny among the free 
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natMK of the world. 1 have spoken to the 
youths in their academies, to the women in their 
walled gardens, to the merobante in the market¬ 
place, to the peasants in the shade of their fig 
and banyan trees, but liow shall my prophecy be 
realised and how shall my country t^e her pre* 
destined place worthi^ in the noble world |edera- 
tion of libeiated peoples, until the women of 
India are themselves free and onfranchised, and 
stiinJ ns the guardians of her national hondhr and 
^he symbols of her natiorral righteousness? 

APPENDIX I. 


Womkn'b Literacy BRmsti Indu. 


(Statisticai. Aobtuact 19iri-lylG.) 


Community. 

Veunacdlar 

Enqusu 


Propicienoy 

Propioibncy, 

Hindus 

814,810 

23,669 ' 

Muslims 

137,867 

3,940 

P.irsepH 

31,218 

8,347 

Chris tiiin.'- 

25;<,295 

112,643 

J.iins 

24,120 

209 

Sikh^. 

17,280 

238 

Ageregate Literacy 



1,600,763 

152,026 

Standahi) up 

Public 

Private 

Education. 

Institutions. Institutions 

Arts Collcgea 

469 

1,878 

Professional Colleges '131 

Secondary Schools 

1*3,997 


Primary Schools 

993,459 

73,400 


vSpecial School Instruction 

2,405- 
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Women’s Oc’Ccpation in Bbitibh India. 

Census Report 1911. < 

Women living on their own income 62,014 

Department of Medicine 11,998 

„ Instruction 26,746 

Letters Arts and Sciences 68,471 

A^l^gute of Women following Professionp 

and Liberal Arts 402,660 



THE RISE IN'TRICES 

BY 

Mb. S. a. PANDE, M.A., LL.B. 


HE ezfcraordinarj Hm in the prices of all 
commodities is the topic that appears to 
have 'en^ged the ^‘.tention of nearly all 
the principal countries of the world, and in 
many of them committees of experts have been 
appointed to enquire into this soinewhat alarm¬ 
ing i^enomenon. Naturally our own country 
which is only a big dependency, even in economic 
matters as it is in the political,—nay it is even 
worse in the economic sphere, for in this sphere all 
the big countries of the world scern to he manda¬ 
tories in relation to this dependency--lias had its 
share in the uaiversal rise. IJke all the unusual 
phenomena, this rise must also have excited much 
of the curiosity of laymen and many must bo 
eager to hear what has contributed to the rise in 
prices. 

An advanced student of Economics will explain 
this rise by what is termed in Economics the 
“ qu.intitative theory of money ” which moans that 
the more the money is available in any couutry at 
any time, tho higher is the level of prices in the 
same. 

A shrewd business man also knows this causa¬ 
tion and would surely explain this rise by saying 
that the prices are high because the money is 
cheap, and the money is cheap because its supply 
is abuormal. He will know that the rise in prices 
is due among other things to the monetary 
machinery not working smoothly according to its 
normal laws. The history of prices all the world 
over since the precious metals came to be used as 
the principal and in fact, only media of exchange, 
s^inoe the barter system was abolished in favour of 
specie payments for goods, since exchange came 
to be settled in terms of money and money only 
in the form of the two precious metals of gold 
and silver, will show very clearly that there is a 
very close #hd immediate connection between the 
rise in prices and the increase in the supply of 
these two precious metals, gold and silver. 

Any layman wishing to understand this- inter¬ 
esting sequence can read, for example, Mr. 

L X>. Price's book on “ Money and its Relation to 
Prices ” which is an able attempt at a sound <'x- 
position of this interesting yet very intricate sub- 
Jeob. It illustrates very lucidly how the increase 
in these precious metals brought about by dis- 
ooveriei of gold in America and Australia on* 
oaeioned a similar increase in the prices of other 
commodities and how a fall in the supply of these 
metels brought down the general prices es well. 


The author has taken every new discovery of 
mines of these metals and has shown that every 
time such discovery has raised prices to higher 
levels; prices rose in Europe in tho fifteenth and 
the sixteenth centuries consequent on the discovery 
of America and her mines; they went on increas¬ 
ing till A.D. 1810 when they fell for some time 
because of the mines of America bring closed to Eu¬ 
rope owing to the revolt of tho Spanish-American 
Colonies ; they again have gone up after 1850 up 
to the pieHciit day ; all along since the opening of 
the gold and silver mines of tho world, there has 
been a constant and regular rise in prices. 

The credit aystom which enables modernity to 
rear up a huge superstructure of cheques, bills, 
and currency notes on the basia of tho njotnllic 
money has aggravated this mischief all the more. 

Let us therefore see how the influx of precious 
metals works on the level of prices. First, in 
the countries where mines are opened, the level of 
prices goes up because of the cheapness of money. 
Tho metals being ahundaiit there, they net on the 
current of prices and raise them up. Ibe factor 
is both a mental and an economic one; the 
miners having abundnneo of the metals naturally 
are rather anxious to get other commodities in 
exchange for the same and give more gold or 
silver for the exchange, the metals being cheap. 
The economic factor is that the more any com¬ 
modity is put up on the market, the less is its 
price in terms of other commodities ; that is, the 
metals being moie in the countries of mines, 
their value gets less, and hence you have to pay 
them more in exchange for other commodities 
thus both these aspects increase the prices in the 
countries of mines first. This increase then 
spreads itself to other countries trading with the 
mines-countries; metals go from these latter to 
other trading countries in exchange for the im¬ 
ports received by the countries of mines, prices 
aie thus raised in other countries also ; thus this 
goes on till oil the countries trading with each 
other are affected by the same. Prices rose first 
in America where metals were mined ; then they 
roee.in Bpain, for this country was the first to 
trade with America ; and then they increased in the 
Netherlands, We all know that our fore-fathers in 
India never had so much money as wd have now, 
neither their services nor their commodities used 
to be paid for so highly as are ours now, simply 
.beoause there was not much money available 
then ; but now the money of the world has in- 
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creased because for metals aud other superstrun- 
tare of credit ia the form of cheques, currency 
notes and bills; the money ii more even for the 
increased transactions of the* world ; and hence 
we witness all over the country a constant rit'e in 
•prices. The foreign trading firms, for example, 
have huge amounts of money with them and hence 
to get your commodities they are prepired 
to pay you more money than they would have 
done, had they less money on their hands. This 
would be illustrated better by a more homely ex¬ 
ample of two men, one with a fat salary nnd 
another with a lean pay; the former having more 
money with him be is always ready to pay more for 
the same commodity than the latter. The money 
having no value with the former will pay his 
barber, milkman and others more than the litter 
for the same service rendered. 

This naturally has the effect of raising the prices 
of the commodities So this abundance of 
money is the one potent factor in the rise of 
prices; there are other factors too ; such as the 
supply and demand for the commoditios and we 
shall deal with these presently. Naturally with 
t^e increased facilities of transport, every comniu- 
dity is made available to any part of the globe ;ind 
hence desirable commodities have a wider circle of 
customers in these days than in the days of our 
grand-fathers; this is another ftetor in the 
rise of prices. 

Then there in perhaps the tbitd factor also, 
namely, of supply, tirougb, 1 think, there are 
vhry few commodities which have undergone a 
decrease in their production. 

Thus the whole phenomenon of the rise of 
prices can be attributed to these three factors, 
viz., more money, increased demand and perhaps 
in some cases, diminished supply. 

Now we ahall see bow the late War has 
brought about such a huge rise in prices. There 
are however one or two propositions to be stated 
in this connection and 1 shall state them before 
we dive deep into the abyss of the war. 

I have stated above that the rise'Spreads from 
oeuntry to country; it also spreads from commodity 
to commodity and from one class of producers to 
another. 'Ag>un what is known as speculation 
affects this rise and fall of prices more than 
mere money would do; and this speouldtion 
businesii'tsn be done many a time without much 
money ih yo^ hands; I think, what are in the 
markets c^M “ forward deliveries is perhaps , 
an instasoe in point. Speculation means inoreaS' 
ing a demand for any commodity or commodities 


mors than necessary, and thus increasing their 
price. This speculation has many a time a 
marked effect t>n the level of prices, and 
unfortunately modern business has in it so much 
of speculation. 

Now we sbaU trace the war phenomena. 

During the war all the above three causes of the 
rise of pi'ioe.s were working potently and hence the 
rise hU around. There was certainly an increas¬ 
ed demand for nearly all commodifies necossap}’ 
for life. The armies, because of the increased 
physical strain, required more food than in 
ordinary days ; the navy because of the increased 
maritime activities required more coal and other 
things necessary for its proper working; the 
other means of war were also in urgent demand 
on a very huge and stupendous scale unknown tn 
history. 

The supply of these neceasaties of war and 
civil life was naturally curtailed because of the 
less production, as much of the usual labour 
and capita] was diverted to war avenue from its 
usual oncupation. We know Germany, Austria, 
Russia nnd Belgium and also a part of France 
were in a state of much devastation, very little 
food being grown in these regions. Naturaljy 
the supply of food and other necesB4ry things 
was curteiled with tho result that higher prices 
had to be paid'~for the same according to the 
economic law that the less the supply of any. 
commodity, the more is the price of the same, the 
demand being constant. As already noted even 
the demand had increased ; bo naturally prices 
went up very high. 

Then the third factor of money also worked 
very powerfully. The exigencies of war know 
DO law. Everything had to be purchased by the 
belligerents at any cost that the producers 
demanded; cost was no consideration then; 
efficiency was everything. The armies had to be 
provided with every necessary of life at any cost 
at once; and the other means of war had to be 
supplied in the seme way. The result* was money 
had to be increased to puichase all these things 
on a larger scale than usual. Money was 
iucreased, gold was stored in the bank-vaults, 
and a huge quantity of paper money was issued to 
the public ; the sellers of every commodity seeing 
the urgency of the demand, and the shortnMB 
supply of all commodities, increased prices, and 
governments also seeing their own urgent .needi 
inoreased their own supply of money more than 
^ they would have done in normal tbnee with the 
y, result that prioea rose almost fabnlousl^^ 
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GoveramentB oould increase their moDey*ruaour- 
oes beoauee of the paper cnrrency to which the 
public have long been used. Bad it been a 
matter of paying in metallic money only and in 
no other medium it ;(rould nave been difficult; for 
metallic money cannot be produced and made 
available by the states so easily as the paper 
money which the governments can produce to 
any extent; paper money is only pfomiasoiy 
notes *pasBed by the government in fact it 
is raising so much debt from the public; 
All metallic money was withdrawn from tVie 
public byaseans of public loans and other Govern¬ 
ment debts and paper money was issued to the 
public in any amount; thus the states doubled 
tboir resources, They withdrew all metallic 
money from the public, refused to issue metallic 
money from their vaults and issued in return 
paper money which could be. manufactured very 
easily ; the usual principles of paper money being 
based on an adequate supply of metal in tho metnl-- 
lie reserves of the state was disregarded in the 
name of war exigencies and thus paper money 
was made inconvertible. Having thus secured 
the very easy means of paper money, that is 
promises to pay in future for the commodities 
bought in tho present, governments did not 
mind paying even moce for those commodities 
than they ordinarily would have done; we all 
know-how willing we are to pay a little more if 
the payment is to be made on some latter date; 
government were in this respect in a superior posi« 
tion( For the currency notes of the states, which 
are in fact pronotes for which we sue our 
debtors, could remain unpaid for any length of 
time. You cannot force the state to pay you in 
cash for the currency note that you possess; 
Government may p^y you in cash or may defer 
the payment with impunity to any length of 
time; an ordinary debtor would be declared 
a bankrupt in such ciroumstanoes ; governments 
are not declared ao. Naturally being thus favou¬ 
rably oiroumstaDced and being hardly pressed by 
the needs of war, governments paid and could pay 
higher prices with their cheaper paper {Qoney and 
thus contributed to the ineresBe of prices of ell 
necessary commodities. The commodities being 
equally required for ooral^tants.. and non-comba¬ 
tants, the latter also had to pay the higher prices 
and henca^hey felt and feel the increase. Besides 
these important factors other subsidiary factors 
such as the difficulties of transport and 
the wide spirit of speculation and profiteering also 
had a marked effect on the prices, in fact, of all 
the commoditiee.. 


Speculation was especially rife during the war 
period; both profiteers and governments were 
speculating, profiteera to make huge-profits and 
governments to provide against future contingen¬ 
cies and shortage. Both were trying to make 
large purchases unwarrantedly and were thus rais¬ 
ing prices. The difficulties of transport also play¬ 
ed their part in this increase. Money must have 
increased in volume so much that it must have 
overpowered the other factors in the rise; that 
paper money was added to any extent is shown by 
the discount-rate on encashment of currency notes 
in India, and the innhiliiy of banks and treasuries 
also to encash the same. 

The paper currency—nay abundance of currency 
is a double curse—makes the giver give mote 
and the accepter demand more for the same com¬ 
modity, thus raising prices. 

Then one commodity alTects another also; ue 
find in our market purchases that not on]y*the 
commodities required on the battle fronts are dear 
but even other commodities for which there is no 
demand from the front have also become dear; 
and the reason for this again is the same monetary 
theory of greater money and higher prices ; when 
the producers of these last commodities find that 
they have to pay higher prices for other com¬ 
modities around them and required by them, they 
also raise their, prices ; for example, our labourer 
and milkman naturally demand higher prices for 
their commodities when they have to pay more 
for their food and clothing ‘and other necessaries 
of life.' These then in short are the reasons of 
the increase in prices, 

Whether thbse prices will go down and whether 
our past golden t1h}sof low prices will come in 
are questions depending on the above factors; 
your milkman and labourer, barber and washer¬ 
man, grocer and gardener will continue to demand 
higher remuneration for their wares so long as 
they have to pay higher in return for their own 
necessaries ; and they will have to pay higher as 
long as Government does not stop and withdraw 
the superfluous currency and speculators do not 
cease from their game of higher bide; for it is 
these latter namely, the speculators and profi¬ 
teers, who are instrumental in bringing about 
the increase in tho prices of these goods. 

Governments also are a type of specula¬ 
tors ; they being in a position to produce any 
amount of money and also having many a 
time huge amounts of money, they always are 
ready to pay higher prices than ordinary custom¬ 
ers and thus always tend to raise prices ; during 
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bKeir eztrirv&ganb demande and waste. The effeota 
of the rise in prices however are aiwajis everlasting ; 
once prices go up, they always remain -at the higher 
level long after, f>artly because the producers of 
various commodities get accustomed to higher 
prices and are afterwards naturally reluctant to 
accept lower rates. Therefore states and pro¬ 
fiteers should be on their guard in their zest for 
their respective goals which are immediate advau- 
tagesj they of course serve their immediate good 
by mlsing prices by their great demand, but the 
proletariate has to suffer from these evils for long 
afterwards. The richer classes of the community 
are always instrumental in raising prices because 
they hav 0 more money to ofl'er and the more the 
money, the higher the prices. 

The above reasoning ,will show that even after 
the war, for some years at least, prices will remain 
at this higher level; the producers will like to de¬ 
mand higher rates they have been accustomed to ; 
the big and rich nations will like to pay the same 
because they want to make up for their past loss 
by producing more wealth ; and in this game the 
poorer nations and the poorer classes of India will 
suffer; especi.nlly those who have fixed incomes 
and varying ezpenditui'e and those who have been 
living on their past earnings such as pensioners, 
widows, and landlords having ancestral estates .to 
live on. Again the volume of money created for 
the large war transactions will not diminish at 
once ; so supply of things also will not increase at 
once; prices will thus‘remain high for some time. 

' If the p.tppr money is withdrawn, or if the 
paper money is issued on the basis of a metallic 
equivalent which should not find vent out of the 
bank vaults, then alone prices will go down. 

We will have nothing to say against paper 
fnoney so long as that money is not in excess of 
its metallic basis, for in such a case, the paper 
money does the function of the metallic money 
only, and does not perform the additional func* 
tion of swelling the total amount of money which 
latter takes place when the paper money is partly 
based on metal and is partly without that basis 
wit^n its metallic basis is invested in securities 
and their like. Therefore the first- thing that we 
have to ask our governments to do is the curtail* 
ment 0 f money ; the present policy all the world 
over of increasein state money, state expenditure, 
state salitries oijdl officials is very injurious te 
Ahe masles pf the populace. Money must be 
curtailed and then govemmente should hot 
increase the expenditure of their departments 
aud the ealaries of their offioialB, This inPreaSh 
in salarisrfaab also a marked effisot on the prieee 


of the country ; the officers getting fat salaries 
are ready to pay more prices for the same commo¬ 
dities than the other sections of the public who 
have no fat salaries with the result that these 
former increase the prices on the same old princi* 
pie of cheaper money and higher prices. The more 
the money you have, the more yon are ready to 
give the same in exchange for other articles that 
you need; The curtailment of money need not 
however mean that efficiency will suffer; ytKi get 
the same work done with less money, making 
money dearer by its supply being made shorter; 
the prices will go down, and every body will get 
commodities cheap. 

Therefore the present bad policy of states in 
increasing their money resources to pay more all 
the services cannot be too much condemned in the 
light of the above observations ; that is a mimry 
to the public. ‘ 

I shall illustrate this rather abstruse chain of 
reasoning by an instance from nearer home. 
In India there has been a move at present in kll 
the departments of governments for an increase 
of the salaries all round ; even state pensioners 
demand an increase. And the Government 
has to do the same in view of the prevailing high 
prices all round ; now if we consider the object of 
this demand on the part of the state officers for an 
increase in their salaries, it will bo found to have 
the same old necessaries of life, with of ' course a 
little increased standard of comfort, bought at 
higer prices because of the general rise; the 
officers say " we want the same old things for 
life ” but we have got to pay for those very things 
higher prices than before and hence an increase in 
our salaries is quite so necessary ; therefore if the 
Government shortens the supply of money by 
cancelling all paper money, prices will go down, 
and if they go down, public servants would not 
press for an increase in their salaries. 

1 would advocate therefore a temporary increaso 
in the state salaries till the prices go down; 
but as soon as the prices go down, lower the 
salaries tqp ; for if you allow the salkries to re¬ 
main at this famine level in future also’ when 
prices go down, then you allow one of tbe tub- 
sidisry causes of the rise of prioes to remain in 
existence. 

Of course all this tfieans that this will n o— »i« 
tat# a world-wide movement, a commisaion at 
i^ptenational appointment to aolve this quantion 
on these right lines of curtailment of fabulous 
mosrey. The i»H)blem is not of Indit only; tbe 
problem relates to tbe whole werid, all tbe pelts 
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of which are in close oommunioation with one 
another. 

Lot us hope the Pence Conference takes up this 
question of curtailment of mune; in future. I 
however look askance at this present niovement 
of a permanent rise in the salat ies ot state officers 
in all countries and especially in this poor country 
of India which is already pressed with a topheavy 
alien administration ; they further intend to make 
it boftomheavy also; miserable will be the lot of 
the populace then ; they will suffer from two cursos 
in that eventuality ; one will be the higher tuxes 
to pay the increase, increased saharies and the 
s^te. expenditure and the other will be the 
hiffher prices. 

A rich and moneyed class in the nation, be it 
official or otherwise, always tends to increase the 
prices in the nation. 

This proposed measure of incre.ised salaries of 
the state officers must therefore be dropped at 
once or attempted only for the time being, till 
prices are reduced to their previous level. 

1 am sure if money is madt) scarce and if 
speculation is checked we will have in India the 
same low level prices which reigned in this 
country before the famine of an. 1‘JOO. Of 
course one thing is needed for this desideratum 
and that is, that either India must be completely 
isolated from the other countries of the west which 
are maddened with the increase of their wealth 


or the same movement must take root in all the 
countries of the world ; tbs former alternative ii 
impossible, the latter is desirable. 

Then the second thing, is, we must curtail all 
fictitious and speculative demands for the neces¬ 
saries of life; we must discourage pools and 
corners ; this will also bring down prices ; and 
the third desideratum is that we must increase 
the supply by all lational means of all the 
necessaries of life; let all coiintftes produce more 
thoso connnodities for wbicn they are fitted, 
necessaries being attended to at first; and let 
us prevent all waste, ignorant or rash, both in 
consuuiption and production, privateer public. 

These me the problems for the future which 
demand the close attention of nil the statesmen of 
the world : 

"We have had enough of cunning ^litics, super¬ 
ficial solutions, and hurried remedies leaving the 
material evils of humanity still unremedied. 

The future demands more internstional honesty, 
more deep-rooted attention and more thorough¬ 
going cures for all the social evils ; and all this 
requires a deep study of the subject. Fashionable 
savants going about their d.aily rounds of tea and 
shave, bath and lunch, tennis and football can 
senreely do the needful if they are not in earnest 
and serious. 

With these words 1 close. 


CHARACTER 

BY 

SRI PRAKASA, B.A., ll.b. (Cantab), Bar.-at-Law. 


flE of the many misunderstood or imperfect¬ 
ly understood—but, none the less, constant¬ 
ly used—words is ** Oharacter What does 
the word mean ? What idea does it convoy 
to one's mind ? Is its significance the' same in 
every case ? Let us take some illustrations ; A. 
is a character; B. 's character is good; C. is a 
man of strong character; D. is a bad* character, 
In every one of these expressions^, the same word 
" oharacter ” means a different thing. The first 
means that A. is original, that he has certain 
peculiarities not found in others, he may be un- 
eonventional or have certain specialities that dis- 
tioguish him from the average lot of people among 
whom be Hvee. The second means tiiat B. is a 
truthfuli honest,"kind-hearted and pure-lived man. 
The thM means that 0. gets things done, he is 
&ot deteired by opposition or unfavorable 


circumstances. The fourth means that D. is un¬ 
reliable; immoial and untrustworthy. Though 
these might be regarded as merely pieces 
of school boy sxeicises, they have been 
specially mentioned here ns there is undeniably 
n certain amount of confusion in the ordinary 
mind regarding the significance of the word 
character ” : most persons invariably take the 
moral stand point, specially in the sexual aspect, 
when judging a person’s character. And this 
attitude of mind would naturally result in wrong, 
one-sided and even wholly unfair estimates of his¬ 
torical personages Most of the greatest figures 
that have left their indelible marks on the pages 
of the world’s story, have been, UDfortonetely, euok 
as would be convicted of bad character in private 
> and public life, if judged by average standards, 
All warriors would go down to posterity as cruel { 
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all conqueroi'S as rapacious; all statesmen as liars; 
and almost all religious teachers as immoral. 

Despite all these drawbaoVs, those that have 
distinguished themselves in Itie have received, and 
justly reived, the appellation of the “/^reat"; 
and private vices and Bhortcomioga have been 
eclipsed in the dazzling light of their eminence. 
This greatness is'due to character. This is always 
preached and nlsqpjucHciously taught to students 
in school and colldgo ; the zealous teachers throw¬ 
ing the mantle of oblivion on the ugly parts of 
the heroes ’ lives. What is this character ? This 
character and moral conduct have to be sharply 
differentiated. The two cannot be judged by the 
same standards. Character here does not noces- 
sarily mean speaking the truth, being kind to one 
and all, generous, forgiving and philanthropic. 
Unfortunately these virtues, more often than not, 
are donspieuous by their absence in persons who 
haVe achieved greatness in life. Character, here, 
really means perseverance, steadfastness, accom¬ 
panied by capacity—and crowned by success—to 
do and dare everything for the accomplishment 
of a certain definite aim, goal or ideal. That is 
really the test bf character and, knowing or uu- 
knowingly, we have to—and, as a mutter of fact, we 
do—apply this test in determining our heroes’ work 
and worth. It is always a recognised canon— 
^though never openly confessed—that success is 
Idle criterion for judging one’s character. What¬ 
ever the aim or end in ‘view may be, the firm and 
stern determination that carries a man through 
all odds to hie ideal, in the achievement of which 
he looks neither to the right nor to the left and 
for which be is willing to let go everything else in¬ 
cluding social and domestic joys—is oharaeter. 
A man’s aim may be to conquer the world and 
subdue human beings to bis will; it may be his 
ambition to amass a huge fortune; to lead a 
nation’s political life ; or it may be some humbler 
aspiring—the man’s character will be judged by 
the energy he yiends on his work ; bis one-point- 
bd concentration on it; hie elaborate mastery of 
alt the necessary details; diis absolute indiffer¬ 
ence to other things despite jeers, sneers, jeal¬ 
ousies and hostilitiee of fellowmen, and, above all, 
the measore of euocees he attaine in his under¬ 
taking. 8hri Krishna has declared in the 
Bhagavad^ita that wherever their ie eminence, 
wheraver these is greatness in any department of „ 
life, be it good or bad according to the ordinary # 
standards, there £U. He has removed the 
whole *snbjeet from the arena of the nidely 
balanced moral and immoral, to the sphere of the ' 


non-moral, for has He not eaid that He is the 
ekill of the eminent gambler, the speed of the 
eminent racer, the greatness of the emUient man. 
In fact he says: 

** Whatsoever is glorious, good, b^utiful, and 
mighty, understand thou that to go forth fitim a 
fragment of My splendour." 

Our countrymen, at thie psiticular time seem 
greatly to lack the element of character^ as I 
have attempted to depict it above, in their 
individual ns well as communal lives. They 
start work with great energy and enthusiasm but 
are not able to keep on with firmness add dogged 
perseverance at it and cheerfully to brave the 
difficulties and diecouragements that ere natural 
and inevitable concomitants of every woik, great 
or soiull. It ie, 1 believe, this fatal lack that is 
responsible for a great many failures in various 
directions in India—individual or national. And 
tbat'^is not only telling on the morale of the race 
it IS lesponsihle foi tho discredit of the nation in 
the eyes of others and their want of confidence in 
our capacity and even our honesty and sincerity. 
It is high time that we, by our own solid work, 
washed this stigma and falsified this reproach 
from ourselves and determined, once {or all, to do 
the woik we b.ivo token in hand through thick 
and thin, thiough good report and evil; and 
either cromi our efiorts with success or die 
making our best efforts to the last So many 
institutions in the land—educational, induetri^ 
and financial—wither for want of the supp6rt of 
men of cbaractei'—again in the sense in which I 
have used the word—so many works started with 
high hopes and amUtions languish and die, for 
the men who started them have withdrawn at the 
first breath of inclement weather. 

In the immediate future, when our hearts are 
trembling as well as hoping, when expectations 
have been loused and great things may happen, ^ 
it will be more than essential .that we should be 
^prepared to adheie to our respective jobs with- 
iron determination and carry to a fitting, 
conclusion the work we have t%ken in hapd< 
Character {ells in great ae well ss small work ; and 
though it is Dotfgiven to all of os to embark on 
gigantic undertakings, we shall have done our 
little bit of our country nnd our people if we do 
the little tasks allotted to us with industry, stead¬ 
fastness and firm determination. And if we all 
do, our bun^ble best, all will be well and mwA 
wOTk will be suooeesfully and uaefnlly aoeom* 
pitted in a surprisangly sbert tiffie. 



IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER ? 

BY 

MR. S. JACKSON COLEMAN. 


OT without reasou roaj the question be 
asked, after so many years of unparalleled 
siaughter and bloodshed: ** 1» the world 
growing hotter V’ 

The vast up^aval of the recent world-cataK* 
trophe, oontrary to all other Wars, b ts certainly 
left ua with a great senHe of levelling up. The 
victorious end which we have attained in the 
greatest of ordeals indeed conclusively marks the 
close of epoch. For » New World has boon 
called in to redress the balance of the Old. A 
fre.sh international system has been brought to 
birth in which the old ambitions cm have no 
place, from which the old rivalries have hooii 
expelled, and in which thoro is a well-grounded 
hope that by common counsel the nations, great 
and small, will in future settln their differonces 
without indicting upon mankind the losses, 
horrors, and agonies of War. 

* Speaking, therefore, in a general way, a reply 
is at once suggested'. Compared not with one 
period only, but, so far as we know, with all time, 
the world is undoubtedly growing better aiirl 
happier. £n taking the broadest and longest 
view of the materia] and spiritual condition of 
mankind, there can hardly be any doubt about 
this point. 

A new ethical sense, in fact, prevails to-day. 
People are now no longer regarded ns mere 
chattels. For we have passed out of the era of 
Militarism and now face mankind with a new 
proposition—the idea of preventing nil w.irs and 
racial quarrels. It is an idea which represents 
progress, not science, for, as will readily be 
appreciated, science can be as easily abused as any 
other maebaDism if the mind so wills it. Foi 
great discoveries naturally do not signify progress 
unless they are utilised progressively. Nor does 
physical action. What Caesar'left was Shakes¬ 
peare’s play. All that Napoleon has left are his 
roads. 

Beyond all this, and possibly t^io greatest 
contribution which has been made to the world’s 
progress, is the altered political status of man. 
Not ever the miraculous developments of mecha- 
nioid invention seem to be so wonderful, or so 
important to human welfare, as the relation 
which oivilised man now bears to the State. 
In this age of progress, indeed, no one will 
dispute that the new epoch on which we have 


entered will see marvellous advances and improve¬ 
ments on every hand. To try to peep into the 
future, of course, is the work of the seer or the 
prophet, and no claim is made to be eithor the 
one or the other. But there are certain 
tendencies of modern progress and discovery 
which will become tmnslated shortly into actual 
facts, and it needs no prophet to forecast what 
these will be. 

For the purpose of argument let us regard 
England as a typical standard and .ask ourselves : 
“ h the world growing better V' Let us look back 
to the condition of n great part of the people in 
Shakespeare’s day. Compare his clowns with 
England’s present agricultural population. It 
is clear that they had few rights which were 
greater th.i.n the rights of dugs and horses, ‘and, 
oven tho l.ii'ge-he.irte<l Shakespe.ire, in making 
sport of them, fur the most part regards them 
with a sort of lofty pity. Huddled together in 
vast rookeries they wore destitute of anything 
which could be regarded as sanitation. Notwith¬ 
standing the comparatively smaller population and 
the granter facilities for feeding the people off 
the country soil, it is obvious that the food of the 
people at large was of the poorest quality. Even 
Shakespeare's pictures of feasts nnd festal days 
sufficiently indicate that when the poor were fed 
on roast beuf and drank aid they wore enjoying a 
rare and gargantiim feast. 

' As a remark ihlo testimony respecting the 
perceptible lengthening of the physical span of 
the inteiiccbud life brought nbout by better 
housing conditions, with the consequent immunity 
from great plugues, and better foods, it is well to 
observe that a man in Shakespeare’s plays is 
considered old when between forty and fifty 
years of ago. indeed, it is understood that John 
Gaunt, whose age is so much played upon, was a 
man of forty-nine; while bhakesf>eai-e, after a 
period of retirement from nctivo lifo, himself 
died at fifty two and this was reckoned as apripe 
age. 

By the development of the sciences of medicine 
and surgery an sRormoua contribution, too, has 
been made to the health of the human race. What 
the germ theory of Lister has done we are hardly 
yet in a position to say, but it is clear that the 
discoveries of tire past century in surgery are 
greater in saienti^ value than those of any 
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antocedent period. The disooTery of the anaes¬ 
thetic principles of other and chloroform has of 
itself been of incalcttlable serrioe in relieving the 
sufferings of humanity. 

Again, we may claim that with the improve- . 
ment in social conditions, morality has also made 
effective headway. The morality of the world, 
indeedi is now better than at any previous 
period. And, although the vice of drunkenness 
in many lands is still a terrible and awful curse, 
the evidence before us goes to show that in 
relation to the population there is less excess in 
drink nqw than at any other period. 

Education has also made extraordinary strides. 
Formerly It was regarded as a matter largely 
for private enterprise and not until quite recent 
yean did the State recognise the principle that 
the poor had a right to be educated and that 
ignorance constituted a positive danger against 
which it is the duty of the people to guard. 
Many indirect forms of popular education, 
too, have arisen. These include cheap postal 
facilitiee, in expensive literature and popular 
newspapers. With regard to the pen, which is 
said to be mightier than the sword, it is quite 
possible that journalism will advance by leaps 
bounds in the new epoch upon which we are 
entering. What precise forms of journalism may 
become fashionable we will not dare to predict, 
but there are.oertain directions which may be 
indicated in which the mechanical production of 
the newspaper will probably advance. 

• Travel again has had a great educating effect. 
When you recall that in 1815 the first passenger 
railway between Stockton and Darlington travel¬ 
led at ten miles an hour, you can realise a little 
what mecbanicnl invention has done to make 
travel, more practicable. The very disposition to 
travel, in tact, is a great factor in making the 
world better^and happ'er. The ocean greyhound 
of the present day, however, will probably be 
quite eclipsed by^tbe rapid ships of the future. , 
On land, also, great advances will be seen in the 
way of locomotion. Itisnowan eatablisbed fact 
that a suitably designed car can be safely run at 
a speed of 120 miles an hour on the monorail 
sysSm. Mao, too, os we all are aware, will 
shortly confine his travel# no longer to land and 

jPB_he will navigate the air a# well, and who can 

foresee the possibilities of this form of travel 

within the ^ ^ . 

Nothing is more indicative of the civiluanon ^ 
of a nation of coorse, than its treatment of 
womeni Wherrf^ t woman U free end held in 
bonowr, dvilisation U, high; where she is held in . 


subjection, civilisaUon is low. The chivalrous 
attitude which secures her podtiOD on an equa¬ 
lity with man always goes with the highest 
condition of human enlightenment, Macaulay 
says that if there is a word of truth in history, 
women have always been, and still were play¬ 
things, and captives and beasts of burden. This 
was no doubt to a very large extent due to the 
fact that men have hitherto beefftfae creators of 
the laws. Just before the European 'V^ar, in 
fact, the women of almost every clime were 
fighting for political emancipatioD, Who would 
even argue ngainst their rights now t 

A revolution has taken place at the \ety base 
of our civilisation. The home in course of time 
will be affected, divorce, marriage, property, 
morality, even politics, which are the last 
always to improve. For a New Era is opening-— 
a woman’s era, and this must necessarily denote 
a great change in economics, pushing forward to 
equalisation, to better conditions, to higher 
ideals. Never before has woman been accorded 
such opportunities, and who will prophesy 
where she will stop ? All this is nevertheless 
sudden, revolutionary, full of promise. We 
cannot, however, gauge the results. All that 
we know is that a new reality has arisen ; the 
World has a new idea of woman. 

The new epoch, too, will undoubtedly witness 
a great progress in the attitude of the people 
towards international affairs. The principle is 
gaining recognition on all hands that Wa^ is a 
barbarous, brutal and impossible means of 
settling international disputes. The world 
knows, iu fact, that another great war on the 
modern scale means annihilation for us all. It 
realises that the new science with its new wea¬ 
pons will wipe us all out if we do not wipe ont^ 
war as an arbitrament between nations. It 
now recognises that the morality of a nation 
ought rpiilly to be no lower than the 
morality of the individual, and that blood¬ 
shed is an outrage against the natural 
law. The League of Nations must there¬ 
fore control mjin, the savage animal, or he 
will tear hhnself to pieces in the slime of science. 
All must unite to save the mothera of the future 
from the inferno of anguish heaped upon tbf 
broken-hearted mothers of to-day. -It is to> As 
reign of moral force that we must look far wa 
appeasement of national rancours and raielriee, 
for t^e unification of races, and for the ^IfnbUsh- 
ment of a true world partnership bi^ad optm 
idutual interests and the'formation OM oommoo 
brotherhood of the worl^^s peoples. 



TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 


The Federation of India. 

Mr. B. Houghton writer, in Tht Politioal Soienw 
Qvkorttrly (June 1919) tli it Indian protest is not 
confined to a limited iiUelligmUia, as some would 
still vainly have us believe and that soon the 
tide of national feeling will covrr the few spots 
as yet untouched. He says the essentml 

point in a federation is that the coinponerit btiitns 
should each possess a corporate itfo, cotnumn 
interests and historic traditions of its -own, and 
that this is true of Indian provinces on 1 therefore 
they are 4t subjects for federation It imm.v 
torial whether they como together as Hoparnte 
entities, surrendering in a helus ct'rtiiiu indivi¬ 
dual rights, or w^iother they do so after control 
has been oxerchei over them by a cenliii! 
govex-nment at Simla. Not “ the outwnnl 
semblanco of some form *of federation ” in tl>e 
halting words of the Monbagu-Chelmsford Kepoj-t, 
but federation itself iti the piecise modern sense 
is ^beyond qtiestion llio future form of Indiun 
Odvernment. 

In the case of provincial governments the 
Report commends the single-chamber system. 
The writer would sn|iport a division of functions 
between reserved and <ra»s/erre£/subjects but the 
division should take plsco not by naming the 
subjects to be transferred, but by naming those 
reserved, all others being under the control of the 
popular body. He would also recommend that 
the popular ministers should be removable by the 
legislatures, and should not continue in office for 
the life-time of the latter. The legislatures must 
have full powers of taxation, outside the heads 
reserved to the central government, and of borrow¬ 
ing The Government of India, though allowing 
adarge popular majority in the Imperial Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, proposes to create a second or 
nominated chamber, tbe Oouncil of State, which is 
more or less, the old official majoiity in 
another form. Unlike the famous Report of 
Lord Durham on Canada in 1837, tbe Montngu- 
Ohelmsford Report has been influenced by 
supporters of the existing regime. 
that the goal of the Indian Government is 
federation tbe Oouncil of State should be designed 
to represent tbe provincial governments, at first 
perhaps with a strong official tinge in the 
membership. This and not the saving of official 
face should be the underlying motive for n 
reformed oeutral government. 

‘ The Reform of the Secretary of State’s Council 
80 as to it really oonversant with the 

oonditions of a ehanging India is good, 

BO • 


Tbe Indiao Cotton Committee- 

Dr. Harold Mann, writing in the Homhay 
Co-oj)erfUive Quarterly (June, ’19) siijs that the 
Hepoi'b of the Indiao Cotton Committee is proba¬ 
bly th'j best account of the present condition nnd 
future prospects of cotton in tlie country. The 
first point about which the Committee were 
impressed is that cotton grown everywhere in 
the llombay Presidency is hoplessly mixed ; and 
in one type of cotton grown in one field, theie 
may be ns many at^ or 8 varioties, and of each 
of those, tiioro will m dozens of strains of veiy 
varying value Tlieir first recQmniendntion is 
about the evolving, either by selection or by 
breeding, types of coHon for each of the districts, 
which c.Mi be produced on a large sc-ale and which 
will give a larger yield of better cotton and hence 
a greater profit than aoytiung now produrod and 
which will gradually replace the mixed cottons 
now pioduccd. 

Having got pure stniii.s of the most profitable 
typos of cotton huitiible to any tract, the next two 
difficulties are (1) to see that the growers get full 
value for thou- cottons, sind (2) to prevent the 
types getting mixed and thus deteriorating 
rapidly. As long ns cultivators are glowers on a 
small scale, this will form .n very great difficulty. 
The second danger of detciiuration owing to new 
admixture, whether deliberate or accidental is 
also particularly serious; and it is chiefly duo 
to the fact thnt the intetosts of the ginner nro 
not identical with those of the cultivator and 
lie only in a secondary sense in the maintenance 
of high quality cotton in the field, or in the 
purity of the seed he afterwards sells to tlui 
cultivator. The only remedy is to make the 
interests of the ginner and cultivator identical 
or in other words to develop co operative ginning. 

“ Theto are thus indicated tliree portions of 
the cotton pidHunlng industry where co operative 
societiPH may bo considered to have a fair chHuce. 
The first is as seed-growers and seed-sellers, and 
whero new and improved types have been 
evolved and whore supervision of the exports, of 
an agricultural department is araihihlo, such 
societies may achievo a great success, as l.as been 
tho case in ^rar. The second is in the organis¬ 
ing of auction F.^les of improved types of kapag 
when grown, as is being done, and with success, 
in the Dharwar district at the present time. The 
third is in the co-operative ginning of kapae on 
behalf of societies of growers, and so preserving 
improved beed from all possibility of deterioration. 
This form of co-operation is developing,” 
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Fragmentation of Holdingt- 


Mr. B. C. Burt, Deputy-Director of Agricul* 
ture in the United Provinces writing in 7’As 
AgriG\dtv/r(A Jown^ of India for July discussrs 
the question of tlie fragmentation of holdings ns 
it affects the introdqction of agricultural improve¬ 
ments. He says that the size of what may be 
considered an economic holding must vary consider* 
ably with the nature of the soil, the crops grown 
and the nature of the sour^ of irrigation In 
the United Provinces, for typical canal irrigated 
land, eight aeres of mixed farming probably 
represents the area which can be managed with a 
single pair of good cattle to advantage. How far 
smaller holdings are really uneconomic and how 
far they represent allotments cultivated by 
labourers who are partly dependent on them, it is 
diMcult to say. But it is only as the country 
develops and other outlets for labour arise, that 
the holdings below the economic size will vanish. 
The small holdings held by labourers will proba¬ 
bly always remain. The desire of this clacs to 
obtain land is often intenae, as it affords practi¬ 
cally their only chance of social betterment. 

A compact holding of eight or even of six acres is 
vastly better than a larger holding which consists 
of scattered trips. Sub letting is practically due 
to the difficulties of managing a scattered holding 
particularly of providing for the watching of crops. 
Scattered holdings usually mean small fields, and 
even if drainage is not interrupted, such fields are 
difficult to plough correctly or to cultivate well 
Farming as distinct from the cultivation of a 
miscellaneous collection of fields is rendered the 
more difficult by the scattered nature of 
the land and by the difficulties encountered 
in any attempt at obtaining compact areas. A 
compact holding would be more easily irrigated 
and more economically managed. Fragmenta¬ 
tion of holdings imposes distinct limits on the 
introduction of agricultural improyement, whe- 
^er it be the introduction of new crop, new 
variety or improved method. In many villages 
inadequate surface-drainage is purely a matter 
of SDMkll and scattered fields. With compact', 
if smalir holdings great improvement would 
be posavle at merely nominal cost. One is 
justifted' in asking whether such changes in 
the tenants law are not possible in ZamindarU'' 
Provinces as will enable men to take steps to' 
get cqppaot heldi^, and reduce the present 
^eniejwy fwiher ^agmenlation. 


India’* Currency and Exchange. 

Sir James Meston, K. 0. S 1. writing In the 
pages of 'Jk$ Woalth of India (May 1919) says 
that the first great problem which India had to con¬ 
tend with WAS to find funds on an unprecedented 
scale for war work in India and iu countries 
where Indian troops were fighting. A large 
share of this outlay was on account of the British 
Goverunient who gave India a correspfcnding 
credit in London. To convert this credit into 
lemittnncea was the difficult} ; gold was >m- 
obtainnble and silver w’as exceedingly soarce. The 
repayments of our w<a- advances banked up.in 
London and were of little help in meeting our 
oxpenditnro hero. Neither the issue of notes 
without a strong metallic basis, nor the coming of 
gold which w.is only on emeigenoy ration was 
advisable. Silver price was mpidly growing and 
threatened the st'ibility of our exchange ; and the 
actual amount which could he produced in the 
open market wne wholly inadequate to the 
dumands upon tie. 

In the first nioiitha of 1918, our visible reserve 
of silver had dwindled into insignificance, .every 
ounco of silver that c-ould be laid hands on was 
poured into the mints; and it appeared at one 
time probable tb.it our paper currency would have 
to bo declared inconvertible. The arrival of 
8 million ounces of silver from America in June 
1918 marked the turn of the tide; and it was 
soon followed by the Pittman Act of America 
by which India was allowed to have 200 million 
ounces of silver released from the U.S.A. 
Treasury Dollar Ke.serve. By the beginnings of 
July shipnients of silver under the Pittman 
Act began to arrive in large quantities; and 
position of relative safety waa gradually reached. 
This would have been attained more rapidly but 
for the repeated attacks of influenza and tho 
concurrent demands for smoll coinage. By the 
beginning of the pi'esent } ear (Feb.) our rupee 
balance stood at 1.3 crores. 

The expansion of the paper currency during 
the Wat has been striking. High prices and the 
disappenrandh of rupees from circulation rendered 
the use of notes imperative, particularly for the 
finances of our staple crops like jute and cotton. 
It was necessary to eonoentrate the available 
silver stock in the Head Ourrency Offices to meet 
our legal liability for the encashment of notes 
there. Free encashment at District Treasuries • 
was not feasible, as well as free transmission of 
specie by rail, post or steamei', 
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Movements in Indian Literature- 

Prof. Jadunath Sarkar writes in the A.ugu)«t 
Number of TVte Modern, Heview about the various 
aspects in the development of Indian Literature 
(speciaiJy in Bengal), oonditioiied by the example 
of English and the needs of the modern 
age, He says that in the early British period, 
vernacular prose was in a primitive oonditinn 
everywhere wanting flexibility, variety of ex- 
presshm and naturalness of moveninnt. About the 
middle of the 19th century appe^ired M-tdliu 
Sudhan Duttn, tho poet, and Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyn 8«gar, the pro***! writer, in Bengal. Both of 
them modernised the Hengaleo tongue and made 
it a propor vehicle for thu vaiied thoughts and 
feelings of modern life. But they followed thu 
claS8ic.al style, used Sanskrit words and idiuni.s 
and nvoMod^liuitiely expressions. However tbnii' 
style was neither still', nor pedantic, nor obscuie, 

Ilavish Chandia achieved in Hindi whnt 
Vidya Sitgur had achieved in Bengalee. He 
introduced a simple, vaiicd but sweet and 
vigurou.s ])vo.'-<i3 i.ither less sanskritised than tli.-it 
of Vjdya Sugar A similar translation of 
Marathi proso took pitu’e in the l.tst (juarter 
of the lyth century. 

Baiikim Chiui<lra Chatterjeu improved Bcng.ilcu 
prose ; his sentences arn i-hurtur and simpler 
thin those of Vidyn Sagar and ho has a richer 
variety of expres^iun and of feeling and far 
wider inteinsts than tho writings of Vidya Sagar 
especially his later books are easily intelligible to 
conimuu people. 

Rabindranath Tagoi# deliberately avoids the 
Hanskritisod vociibul.ary of the predecessors, 
uses a simple styh', so far as his prose is con- 
oorned, hut does not absolutely reproduce tiio 
fanguuge of the man in the street. Another 
solvent in Bengalee pioso-style has been 
the growth of public pratory, both religious and 
political, and the phenomenal progress of the 
Bengalee news-papers. There aro opponents of the 
complete colloquialising of Bengalee Literature. 

The English drama was just adopted in 
Bengalee about 1860. The historical. plii)s 
were popular, then translations from Shakesphoi e, 
then religious dramas and at present the dramas 
in Bengalee, Hindi and Urdu are very poor works 
and are dangers to the aesthetic faculty and 
morality alike 

The new spirit in Indian Literature has given 
rise to the growth of the modern drama and the 
modern novel in nearly all the Indian verna¬ 
culars. The change in poetry has been striking 


but not wholesale. The cast-iron rigidity 
of metrical forms and the slavish imitotion 
of the Sanskrit classical models has given way to 
more varied and often lighter metres. In res¬ 
pect of spirit, analysis of character is now preva¬ 
lent, historic truth and local colour are more 
scrupulously observed producing greater natural¬ 
ness and individuality and in the drama espe¬ 
cially modern social, ethical problems are treated. 
Our best writer now aro mainly didactic, and our 
nationalistic spirit and historical sense have been 
vastly developed. 

The Bhakthi School* 

Mr. W. B. Patwardban, writing in Tke 
Ferywaon Collage Magazine (July 1919) about 
the literary mission of the Bhakti poets and 
preachers of Maharashtra, says that Marathi 
literature, even before it came into contact with 
the literature of the west, had reached a stage of 
dovelopment and growth both ijuantitatively 'and 
(^uilitatively that tho Marathas may well be 
proud of. It had n wealth of the lyric of war, 
heroism and patriotism, of ballad-poetry, of 
epic and narrative puetry in the production of 
which the Bhakthi Bchool played no small part, 
The Bhukthi School broke down the tyranny of 
literary ni istoci'rvcy, democratised literature and 
nationalihed it. The saints taught them to 
worship tbeir mothor-tungue as their mother, 
weaned tho talent of the land from an all- 
absorbing attachment to Sanskrit; and the 
literature was no longer of the Brahmins, of tlje 
Sudrss or of the Mahars. The Abhangas of 
Namadeva, Tukaram or Chokamela were 
chanted and rechanted with gust by all—the 
learned pandit as well as the illiterate peasant. 
Tho process of nationalisation culminated in the 
works of Kamdas though he was not a direct 
product of the Bhakthi school. 

The saints of the Bhakthi School made litera¬ 
ture romantic, whose joys are of a region far 
removed from tho sordid world, of a life purer 
and finer, sublinior and holier than the humdrum 
life we ordinarily live in this world. The litera¬ 
ture is lyrical and entirely subjective nnd 
throbs not with art or by art, but with rhythms 
of the heart. Closely associated with the lyrics 
there aroso a narrative literature, which again 
had tho breadth of romance and lyric passion 
sustaining it. All this literature is thoroughly 
healthy in character and ennobling and humanis¬ 
ing in its eflects. But it hss made Marathi 
literature, one-sided in one way, viz. confining 
itself to the inward life of man. 
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Is India Fit for Democracy- 

In the couree of hie notes in the current issue 
of jBast iSr W$9t the E'iitor writes 

There seems a great dirorgonce of opinion whether 
in an eastero country like India western institutions 
will ever prosper. It is ai^ued that the present system 
it based on Indian traditions and must endure and that 
l^nevoleot despotism is suited for all times. Those 
who argue thus ignore completely the changed condi¬ 
tions and fail to recognise that the old machine of 
Government cannot meet the demands of new times. 
Government by a group of individuals who have no 
direct stake in the country and consequently never 
have any direct experience of life and labour in the 
land which they govern is not in a position to measure 
the hopes and needs of tb»people and work towards 
the fulfilment of these- They compare the present 
system not with other forms of Government, existing 
or in the past, but with some ideal Government which 
they do not describe. Naturally they are satisfied 
with the ideal which satisfies them. But does it satisfy 
the people? If not, change is inevitable. The group 
that governs'being unrelated to the people it governs 
is oonscioQS of group-power, group-will and group-in¬ 
telligence. It is impatient of outside opinion. India 
can ’‘achieve self-government gradually and by 
successive stages, but the journey along these stages 
must begin. Men become themselves only in right 
relation with other men, which is not a relation of 
self-abnegation but rather of a self-realisation and 
common-will. How then can it be wrong for India to 
aspire to some measure of self-government 7 The 
proper aim of a ruling nation cannot be to gather all 
the power in its hands, but to reach a compromise in 
which it will forego some part of its purpose, to at¬ 
tain to a new purpose riober, wiser and stronger io 
which Indian people toQ will learn “ the will to will 
the oommon will.” 

*The P*rau and Their Future.* 

Writing in the special number of the 6’anjvarf- 
TMon Mr, Dadabhoy deplores that Parsis have fal¬ 
len off from their old high standard and have 
fallen into the common error of indiscriminately 
imitating the ways of the Eui’oponn. Mr, Dada- 
bhoy observes 

The modem Parsi has become too .anglicised in his 
manners and his ways of life. With wealth lie has 
become more or less of a sybarite, fond of pleasure 
and sport, of high living and jaunty Style. He is the 
^troD of clubs, gymkhanas, theatres, band-stands and 
other pleasure resorts. He has developed a passion 
for bridge-jilaying, for the race-course and all manner 
of speculation. He has become a staunch votary of 
the Stode’-Bzobaoge whether he owns any capital or 
not. With many honourable exceptions, bis daily life 
is lived l» a round of pleasures, unhampered by cares 
and worries, by bard study and manual labour, by 
serious thoaght and earnest pursuits. As a result he* 
is losing his former influence In Indian society. He iK 
inevitably alidi^ to a back seat in politics. Com¬ 
mercially and industrially too,~aDd this is a very 
seiiqui natter—the Penis are losing ground." • . 


Domestic Service 

The Hon. Mr. B. P. Paranjpye, writing to the 
Reconstruction Number 11 of Ih9 Hooial Serviet 
QuarCerly about the service of domestic servants 
in our country begins by stating that in India 
the outlook of life is different and the standard 
of human values is also different from those 
prevailing in England, and that even allowing 
for the difference in the relative efficiency.of an 
English and of an Indian servant there fs still 
so much room for improvement. The village 
servant comes to be in the town, often careless, 
then exacting, finally impertinent ahd often 
dishonest. The domestic servant looks with an 
envious eye on the lot of his brother in a factory 
and on that of even the day-labourer; and 
the disadvantages of the position of the 
latter, his bad food and execrablo lodging, 
his indebtedness, his uocared for state at 
a time of sickness, his falling a’ prey to 
drink and other vices are nob seen. The 
demands of the domestic aervnnt for regular 
hours, fair wages, some stated hours off for 
amusement at his free disposal, and for kindly 
and self-respecting treatment are thoroughly 
justifiable. To persons of the middle class, the 
growing expensiveness of servants is daily brought 
home; also the work of a domeatic servant is 
generally done much less efficiently than if done 
by oneself. The writer suggests certain pallia¬ 
tives as a sort of solution for the servant 
problem. 

Most important of all is achaoge of attitude and a 
wider element of sympathy^on the part of both the 
employer and the servant, especially the former, be¬ 
cause he or she is generally more educated and is 
better able to understand the other. The better educa¬ 
tion of the servant class will remove certain diffiout 
ties on the parts of eervante, and make them more 
efficient in their work, but will, at the same time, 
render them more exacting in the conditions of work 
and more watchful of their self-respect. Another 
palliative would be the inculcation of a habit of punc¬ 
tuality in both To anybody who .gives a little 
thought to the matter it is obvious how much increaee 
in domestic work is caused by habits of unpunotuallty, 
irregularity in the times of meals, etc., on the part^^of 
the master, and indifference on the part of servants' 

A third point in which Improvement can be sffeoted 
is a certain change in onr manners, especially in re¬ 
gard to ceremonial washings and pollutions. A care* 
nil obeervation of the economy of the kitohen will 
■how a number of needleee wasbingt, because some 
kinds of food are kacha and some pakka. Among 
some of our people each peraon is to - have his own 
separate ckoula ; this is especially observable among 
the people of northern India about wbmn tbe 
Uara^as say that there are three chttfos (oookiiig 
plsoss) to every two persons. Of ths isms aaturs is 
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the pollution of food by eight common among the 
Brahmin* of aouthem India. A large number of 
aerrante bae to be employed, and io fact a cook of 
one'a own or a higher caste is so necessary that he 
can always dictate his own terms on account of bis 
rarity. But if it were allowable to employ a cook of 
any caste the difSculty would be a goo.d deal minimis¬ 
ed. But on this question one is trenching on the wider 
qiAstion of caste and religion, and I shall only contoot 
myself with the remark that our religion and caste 
institutions are so all-peryadingthat even an innocent 
looki^ problem has perforce to deal with it. 

Finally, I would yenturo to suggest that some of 
our domestic arrangements will have to be radically 
modiOed if we arc to be able to do with a smaller 
number (^domestic servants and make tboir lot bettor. 
The modmoation is already coming on gradually. 

Divorce and Decency. 

D^tnoi writing in the enrrenC number of The 
Siigliah Aemeto protests against the incredible 
indecency of the machinery by which marringe 
is dissolved in England and the humiliating 
moral code which renders such comlitions possi¬ 
ble and necessary. Divoice is a comparatively 
small matter where no family is concerned hut it. 
becomes serious when children arc involved. It 
is the light heartedness with which people enter 
into marriage which is the foundation of the 
evil; and this again is largely due to the social code 
of western civilisation. Formerly divorce caniod 
with it social ostracism. But this form of 
persecution is out of date, and the war has 
changed that irrevocably. The dodge called 
an application for the restitution of conjugal 
righte is very effective when both parties agree. 
Asa rule the husband bears the blame, and 
leaves the woman to apply ; and the couples are 
froe with a modicum of stig^ and what sc.uidal 
there is, is private 

It is whengepauation is not mutually connived 
at that the trouble begins, leading to indecent 
subterfuges. The man who wants .divorce, but 
cannot get it, has got to resort to adultery, or 
substitute adultery. The conditions are more 
complicated in the case of woman watiting 
divorce. If a man’s wife goes mad, he cannot 
get a release. If a husband is as incurable 
drunkard or suffers from an incumble disease, the 
law is adamant. If a man and a woman, can¬ 
not live together, no redress is poeathle. A man 
may ruin a woman, yet she cannot get a 
divorce. 

For more than half the divorces to-day are 
connived at—a thing which thu law does not 
admit, because Law functions on technicality. 
The Divorce lisw must be modernised. 


The Propoeed University for Baroda* 

Mr. P. S-isliadri’s Memorandum on u Unueraiiy 
for Baroda is criticised in the pages of Indian 
Jiduoation (July ’19) on the ground that it is 
distinctly disappointing, end irspite of many 
interesting and sensible views fails to carry 
conviction. It f-nls to show that there is any 
real dsmaiid for a new University, gives no 
det'dis as to the financial responsibilities involved 
and is lacking in local knowledge and omits to 
take any notice of the claims of Abmedabad for 
a sinuate Uiiivuisitv for the whole of Gujarat. 
It sssumes for granted that the University should 
be primarily of the residential unitary type. As 
regards the curricula, it urges that prominence 
should be given to the Indian aspects of subjects 
like Economics, Philosophy and History and lays 
special stress on aesthetic education in Music, 
Painting etc , which are of considerable educative 
value. It has got something really illuminating 
to say on the Tutorial system, Library and 
Research work. But it wastes a lot of space in 
discussing such topics, as the University Union, 
Magazine, u separate college for ladies, and the 
plea for a Veroaculnr University; for the lost of 
which the demand bus been neither widespread 
nor insistent. A discussion on University 
Extension work is prcmatuie at this stage, and 
the proposal for introducing religious teaching 
might lead to accentuation of denominational 
difierences. It advocates the establishment of 
professional schools of Ijaw, Technology, Agripul- 
ture, Teaching, etc,, but not one for commerce and 
another for medicine at present. 

Wo need not discuss Mr. Seshndri’s reojarks 
concerning the constitution and administration. 
We have briefly indicated what we consider to be 
the chief defects of this Memorandum and we are 
Buro that the' author has failed to get at the root 
of the matter, the necessity fur and practicability 
of the new University. This is the really import¬ 
ant que.stion but, as stated at the beginning, 
Mr. Seshadri simply assumes the point at issue 
and passes on to discuss buildings, curricula, 
professional schools and other subjects of no less 
importance. Secondly, the absence of a detailed 
financial scheme is a serious omission and we 
trust that no attempt will be made to start a 
University on cheap lines. Cheap education is 
seldom good education and it would be bad policy 
to attempt to found a new University without due 
appreciation of the large expenditure involved. 
Thirdly, the Memorandum largely treats only of 
Indian University education in general, 
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Re-construction in the Pacific- 

Mr. ScbofieM, lecturing before the Roynl Colo¬ 
nial Institute (publiebed in The United Empire 
for July, '19) ti'Aces the evolution of the present 
political conditions prevailing in the Pacific Ocean. 
Until 1840, England was doing admirablo work 
in the civilising and the pacification of the .savage 
peoples in the Pacific, but wa.B perfectly innocent 
of any desire for territorial aggrandisement, in 
the Tahities, Franoe under Louis Philippe was a 
proud and vigorous rival of Great Britain here. 
And it was only when France formed a New Zee,- 
land Oolonising Company, that British sovereign¬ 
ty was declared throughout the islands of New 
Zealand. In Tahiti Franoe declared a protecto¬ 
rate, which was a very serious rebuff to English 
prestige. Both the nations hastened to guarantee 
the remainder of the Society Islands and the 
Hawainn Group against any infringement of their 
independence. The French Government showed 
much more imagination than the British and 
when the Panama Canal Project came to be dis¬ 
cussed in the forties, it promptly seized the fine 
post of New Caledonia—another of tho preferred 
gifts which England bad rejected. 

The negative character of British policy in the 
Pacific persisted throughout the I9th century. 
Fiji which had been under offer since 1847 be- 
came British in 1874, much against the will of 
OoverDment. With the same object of avoiding 
EMponsibility, Britain adopted, in Samoa and 
New Hebredies, understandings with France and 
later on with Germany, which should, prevent 
either party from taking pot-session. 

By the end of the century, every group in 
the West Pacific was accounted for between Eng¬ 
land, France, Germany and America. When the 
groat War broke out in 1914, the British system 
in the Pacific was a strange congeries of units. 
There were Crown Colonies, Protectorates, fictions 
of native sovereignity and jurisdictions of the 
Commonwealth of Australia ; as well as the sys¬ 
tem of the maintenance of consuftation with 
NaUve Chiefs. The development of the islands, 
their communications, their organisation for dr- 
fence should not be left to chance. The system 
of water-ta{;ht compartments as between group 
and-group^pative and white interests, Dominion 
and Imperial interests, must be done away with. 
Shipping and triegrapbic communications must 
vastly improved. Eronomic policy requires a new 
bent and the decrease in the native population, 
which is* due, not so much to severity of the 


whites, as to restriction of fighting, introduction 
of disease and effects of European dress and 
drinks, niubt be attempted to be checked. Indian 
labour which is on the increase in Fiji, the mis¬ 
sionary problem, the problem of the education of 
natives, are all urgent. And the best means of 
improvement is by an Imperial Conference #t 
which the views of the communities most inter¬ 
ested will get full consideration. 

Nationalization of Christianity.' 

Mr. K, T, Paul, General Secretary, Y.M.O.A., 
India, contributes un interesting article on the 
above subject to the Juno Number of tbe*Z/arvss< 
Field, Ho sa)8 that a Hindu gentleman of a 
sincerely transparent carneatnesa in matters of 
religion, reform and politics put to him that 
startling question, which was meant to 1)6 entire¬ 
ly in sympathy with miesionary enterprise in 
India. Hut the resistant forces were that Chiis* 
tian religion so conipletoly identified with the 
ruling rare and that Indian Christians were not 
thoroughly identified with national movements; 
After describing tho difliculties which prevent the 
Indian Chrie-tiaus from being nationalists Mr. 
Paul obsorvch;— 

In fact the superior attitude which the Indian Chris¬ 
tian Catechist takes towards Hindu culture, while it 
may be ridiculous from one point of view, is very much 
of a tragic nemesis. Here is Christ come to India 
with so much that Hindu culture really desires. But 
he is advocated only by those whom Hindu culture 
east out ill its pride and selfishness. And u Church is 
growing rapidly in numbers and tradition, storing up 
trouble for tho future. 

The Indian Christian is truly an Oriental so far as 
these limitations of mentality go. When ho eotera a 
religious sect he surrenders his reason entirely to 
authority as complete^ as Romo desires. ' His not 
to reason why, his but to do or die.’ Paradoxical as 
it may sound, the Indian Christian is truly Oriental in * 
bis unquestioning acceptance of all thd shibboleths of 
a foreign religion. 

Mr. Paul says that Christianity is doing won¬ 
ders for tho Indian out-ensto, but it is only-sub¬ 
stituting goMen chain.s for steel ones—more 
pretty but heavier and harder to break. 

1 shall be asked for constructive suggestions. I 
know not what to say, for what is required is an ads> 
quate change of heart in my own countrymen, and in 
my foreign friends. Will the Indian Christian turn his 
eyes from the ground and look at the Crown which 
his ancestors have wrought for him in the patiSBoe 
and faithfulness of centuries? Will the foreign mis¬ 
sionary endeavour to share the life of India, rsaltziog 
- that it is not that of the * submerged sixth ’ but of 
* the other four-sixths ? How impossible, you will say. 
True, but not impossible if of the ' other four-sheths' 
real co-operation and direction are secured for the 
work among the inaccessible sixth. 
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The Indian Church. 

The Rev. H. A. Popley of the London 
Miflsionarj Society in South India writea on the 
conditions of evangelietic work in the pre&eut 
Indian Ohurch in the current number of 'Ihe 
East emd the West. He begins with a careful 
distipction which he drawe between Mims Move¬ 
ment work which deals with whole classes of 
people, particularly the depressed classes moving 
en masse to Christianity and the evangelistic 
movement. In the latter movement emphiisi.s ih 
laid on ^he Church and not the mission which 
comes in only as helping the church to roaliso 
its aim. It attempts to stir up the whole church 
to realise its evangelistic responsibility and enlist 
men and women in the Cliurch in dellnite ovnn- 
gelistic service. The pastor and lay leaders of thw 
church are the natural leaders in such a movn- 
ment and the leadership lias been largely in their 
hands; and the movement has tnabori.ally contii- 
butod to the development of Indian leadership in 
fbany ways. Tlie centro of the movement ts in 
personal evangelism. Far more emphasis is laid on 
this than on large meetings or even on evangelis¬ 
tic bands, though nil tlio.so have their pl.ico. 
Personal work, house to house visiting, conversa¬ 
tion and distribution of literature have been the 
striking features of the movement. Both 
missiuu.'trics and Indian Chris'I ms have felt this 
emphasis. Personal work includes personal testi¬ 
mony as well as personal service. 

The Decay of Craftsmanship. 

Mr. Otto Rothiield writing in the new year 
number of the Sanjvartman has made the follow¬ 
ing observation on the part the Swadeshi uiovo- 
• ment is playing ,in reviving ancient arts and 
crafts : — 

What is needed is that the movement should be led 
and conducted, not by dry and ascetic “reformers" 
only, with their gaze fixed upon dull and unreal Politi¬ 
cal Economics, but by men, with a fiery enthusiasm, 
byroing in the cause of fine art and noble workniaii- 
ship, informed by good taste and some artistic train- 
ing. The leaders should be men who car^ distinguish 
good work from bad and who should be inspired with 
a love for the art work of their country in the past. 
They should have no asceticisms and no austerities. 
They ehould recognize that luxury is on the contrary 
necessary and the proper mark of an advancing 
culture; but they should sM|j^at the luxuries are 
those consonant with the glmnofthe country and 
the artistic traditions of the past. They should guide 
their countrymen and countrywomen to the right 
choice of fabrics and furniture, to the beautifying of 
their houses in an Indian style, to the rejection of all 
that is imitative or machine-made and the selection of 
the loving workmanship of country craftsmen." 


The Greatness of Common Life 

Writing in The Christian Life some time ago 
Mr. W, E. Obanniog beautifully expressed the 
greatness of common life as follows: — 

Their condition is indeed obscure; but their 
importance is not on this account a whit the 
less. The multitude of men cannot, from 
the nature of the cose, be distinguished; 
for the very idea of distinction is, that a man 
sfaiuls out from the multitude. They make 
little noiso and draw little notice in their narrow 
spheres of action ; hut still they have, their full 
proportion of personal worth and oven of great¬ 
ness. Indeed every iimn, in every condition, is 
great. It is only our own diseased sight which 
makes him little. A man’s great as a man, be 
he whore or whit lie may. The grandeur of 
his nature turns to inaigniticance all outward 
distinctions. Hi.s powers of intellect, of con¬ 
science, of love, oi knowing God. of perceiving 
the beautiful, of acting on hiH own znitid, on 
outward nature, and on bis fellow-creatures, 
those are glorious prerogatives. Through the 
vulgar error of undervaluing what is common, 
we are apt indeed to pass these by as of little 
worth. Yet ns in the outward creation, so in 
the soul, the common is the most precious. 
Science and Art may invent splendid modes of 
illuminating the apartments of the opulent ; but 
those are all poor and worthless compared with 
the common light which (he sun sends into all 
our window’s, which ho pours freely, impartially, 
over hill and valley, which kindles daily the 
eastern and w’ostern sky ; and so the common 
lightis uf reason, and conscience and love, are of 
more worth and dignity than the rare endow¬ 
ments which give celebrity to a fev/. 

]jet us not disparage that nature which is 
common to nit men ; for no thought can measure 
its grandeur. It is the image of God, the image 
even of Ills infinity, for no limits can be set to 
its unfolding. Ho who possesses the divine 
powers of the soul, is n great being, be his place 
what it may. You may clothe him with rags, 
may immure him in a dungeon, may dhain 
him to the shivish tasks—he is still great. You may 
shut him out of your houses; but God opens to him 
heavenly mansions. Ho makes no show indeed 
in the streets of a splendid city; but a clear 
thought, a pure affection, a resolute act of vir¬ 
tuous will, have n dignity of quite *nQotber kind 
and far higher than accumulations of brick and 
granite and plaster and stucco, however cunningly 
put together, or though stretching far l^^ond 
our sight.” 
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The State of Ireland. 

Mr. Henry W. Nevinsoii in the course oF an 
article in the ^eAicn on the above subject 
writes:— 

Our Oovernment’a policy in Ireland is re¬ 
current exasperation. Oarlyle once compared the 
relation of our island to the other with that of a 
dull and silent labourer to a nagging, sbrill-tongu- 
ed wife. The bragging'is on the Other side now and 
the Government baa developed a kind of perverted 
tact in discovering what will irritate most. One 
might suppose the Government almo.st cTever, so 
acutely does it touch the sore again and again. 

Hope deferred combines with exasperation to 
make the heart sick. Often as I have visited 
Ireland, I came last month for the first time with 
hope! Like other Englishmen, I was enoournged 
by the change of attitude in the Northcliife papers 
which one hoped might at last be powerful for 
good. And 1 was encouraged by tho change in 
the ** Observer, ” whose editor has often supplied 
the Unionist I^rty with brains. But in Ireland, 
among the many to whom I listened, 1 found 
only three who shared my hopes. The bare fact 
is that trust in England’s good faith and good in¬ 
tention is now extinct. If any revived forty 
years ago after the history of seven centuries, it 
h&s been stided by the repeated disappointments 
and deceptions before the war, and by the present 
system of exasperation, t once said that after a 
political discussion with Irish people I felt like a 
man who has been skilfully operated upon fop-a 
disease he had. This time the operation was as 
complete and even more incisive. It is bard for 
any Englishman to hear bis country taunted with 
ill-faith, hypocrisy, aud hatred of freedom without 
being able to answer. But such treatment is 
natural under such a Government as we English 
have chosen to elect. 

• • •• •• 4 » 

_A1I the beet thought and energy and life of 
I^ahd have long bean devoted to the vain endeav¬ 
our to seouce just that machinery of freedom and 
self-government which should be the possession of 
every nation by right and to start with. Ooly 
when thatris secured can any nation begin to 
exercise its full powers, or even to show what its 
powers are. No effort for national freedom can 
b^ealled wasted, but in Ireland great energies 
and nol)le devotion are expended which might be 
used fpr other servioea equally fine. • 


New Ideals in Education' 

Mr. Henry Wilson, President of the Arts and 
Crafts Society iu the course of an address at 
Cambridge poitited out:— 

The provision of education must cease to be 
part of the political game The trade unions 
must become producers on co-operative principles 
and produce for national use, not individual 
profit, Once in charge of production they would 
find that they must also undertake the tecbnioal 
education of their workers. 

The foundations of the present are in the 
future. A man to-day is what he wants to¬ 
morrow. His hopes for his children are 
the test of bis soul. ** What ever happens,” 
said Mr. Wilson, ** we must fit the children if we 
can, or at least enable them to fit themselves, for 
the tosk of rebuilding the world that has been 
ruined. To rebuild we need builders; we must 
have schools of building everywhere. 1 would 
have every housing scheme a part of the scheme 
of education. Every new bouse in every district 
should be a practical building school for a certain 
number of Fcholars. They should learn practical 
geometry by helping to set out the site and the 
foundations. They should help to - dig the 
trenches for drains and concrete, sieve the 
mortar, carry bricks and learn to lay them, help 
to out joints and hhelvee, set up the fences and 
fix the gates, lay the tiles, putty the windows, 
do tho colour washing and the painting. All the 
local carpenters’ shops- should become local 
schools of furniture affiliated to the local educa¬ 
tion authority. This idea is already being carried 
out in certain trades, in France.” The world 
was suffering, Mr. Wilson said, From oonsump- 
tion, the cure for which was neither fresh air 
nor Bupernutrition, but the full free exercise of ' 
the creative faculties. 

INDIA IN INDIAN & FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 

ECONOMIC Thought in India. By D. A. Shah 
("Journal of the Indian Economic Society,” June, 
19191 

HINDU RELIOIOD6 SYSTEMS. By Prof. T. Rajagopala 
Chartar, M.A., B.U (“ The Vedanta Eeaari," August, 
1919.] 

THE Indian Exchange Problem. (“The Wealth of 
India.” July, 1919.1 , 

A University fobBu|^. By Prof. P. Seshadri, M.A. 

[“The Educational ^mew,” AuguM, 1919.1 
Women Suftbage in India. By Mrs. R. Oheliamma 
(“Baat and West,” August. 1919.] 

Some Thoughts ok Education in India. By 
Pramathanath Mukhopadbyaya. 1I.A. (“The CoUe* 
giaa,” August, 1919.] 
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Pretident Wilton on tbe Pence. 

Presideot TVilsoD in n message to the Ameri¬ 
can people said :— 

'* It is much more than a Treaty of Peace with 
Germany. It liberuteK gre it peoples who have 
never before been able to titxl a way to liberty, it 
ends once for all an old luol intolerable order 
under which small groups n^ Milfisb men could 
use tBo people of great (nipncstu survo their 
own ambition for power .ii«d iloininution, it 
associates free governments of the woild inn 
permauetTtJeaguu in wl.n li tlie\ sno pleilged to 
use tbeir united pjwoi (o ni-dutHiii peace by 
maintaining right atirl ju^tu'o, it tiiakes inter 
national law a rea]i''y. 

it recogtiiees tlie inalienable right of nation.ditv, 
the right of minorities and the sanctity oF roli- 
giouH belief ae<l piMi(.ic , it Uys Lhu basis i'or 
conventions wlnc'i slull I'l-f.© th.» coiiiinorci il 
inrorcourse of t'n* woil.l, from unjust luid vcxi- 
tipiis re.strictioa'’, ftii<l For every sort of inter- 
n-itional co opei t< on tli it m.iy .serve to clennso 
tbe life of the woild and fauiHtate its common 
action in benclicniit service of every kind. 

The Army Committee- 

Tbe composition of the committee which is to 
inijuito into the administration and orgunisation 
of the Army in India is as follows ; — 

President :— 

Lord Esher. 

Members : >- 

Sir M. O'Dwyor, 3. C. S., late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. 

^ Sir G. Fell, r. C. S., late Firuincinl Advisor, 
Military Finat'ce Deparfnient, Government 
of India. 

Lieutenant General Sir 11. V. Cox., Jndiim 
Army, Secretary, Military Department, India 
Office. 

Lieutenant-Qenoinl Sir C. W. J»«cob, Indian 
Army, Commanding 2nd Aimy, Corps, 
Army of tbe Rhine. 

Lieutenant-General Sir G. Hudbun, Indian 
Army, Adjutant-General in India. 

Lieutenant-General Sir J. P.[ Duncan (lute 
R Jf.) late Commanding XV, CoipK, 
B. B. P. 

Major-General Sir W. Gillman (late R. A), 
recently Chief of the General Stuff in Meso¬ 
potamia. 

• 


The Hon. Major Mulik Sir Uin ir Uayat Klian 
Tiwana. 

Secretary:— 

Hrigadier-Genoral C. M Wagstu/r, K. E. 

The terms of rofereiicc are :— 

(1) To inquiio into and report,* with special 
reference to post lielluiu conditions, upon tbe 
administration and, whole necebsary, the organi- 
7.itioD of the Army in India, including its rela¬ 
tions with the VVhi Oilice and the India Office, 
and the relations of the two Offices with one 
another. 

(2) To consider the position of the Com¬ 
mander in Chief in his dual cnpucity as hcid of 
f ho Army and iucujUpi- of tbe Executive Council, 
:iiid to nniko rccon'meiidations. 

(Jl) To cOiHider iitid report upon any other 
iiiatteis wliic 1) they tu.i} ducideaie tule- 
v.int to tlio inqiiiiy, 

Sir R- Borden on British Dominions. 

in tliP House of'Conirnon.s on Sept, li, Sir 
Kubort Boidcn, lajiiig tiio Pence Tieaty on Iho 
table, bsiid :—Tho nt w sfntiis of the Hritish 
Dominions wins not won without i constant 
ellbrii and Him insi-tcnco at the Peace Con- 
feronce in which tho Uritish Promier and hia 
colle.'igues gave strong and unwavering support, 
Tho con.stitutional Htriictuie of tbe Hiilish 
Empire waa im{>erfcctly undeietood abroad even 
by the United States, said Sir Robeit Poidcn, 
but this lock of comprehension was not siiipri- 
siiig f«rnuse thr coiiiiecfion betwien tlio Mother 
country and the Dominions had been foi years 
in a condiiion ol development, and this develop¬ 
ment, was not yet eomple'C 'ibr fuluio jola- 
tionship between tl.o N.itioi.s of tho Knipiio 
nmst be determined in uecordance with the will 
oftheMotliir country and lach Doiimiiou in a 
Oonstitutioii:il Cotifrieneo at a «lat< not fai dis¬ 
tant Each Nation must pre.si-ivp uiiimpaiiKl its 
absolute autoi oniy fuit uiu'-t likewise have a voice 
in those external lel.ituuis wbjeh invoKo peace 
and war, so that tho IJiitannnic CoinmonKfalth 
is in itself a eoOiii unity or a League of Nations, 
which may stive as an es.in-ple to the world wide 
l.K.;gue of Natiei s forjmd in P.irip. 8ii Robert 
Borden concluded I commend tho Tieaty to 

the appioval of the Canudinn PiuUament, 
claiming, not that it possesses no ilnperfectioiis, 
hut that it doee in truth embody the eaincat 
endeavour of the framers to ensure future 
peace. 
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UrTERANGES OF THE DAY 


Sir George lioydU Speech. 

Presiding for the first time over the annual 
convocation of the Bombay XTnivereity on August 
20, Sir George Lloyd delivered a lengthy adilrcs5, 
the principal theme of which was the influence of 
sea power and the debt India owed to nritain’s 
Kavy. After referring, at the outset, to the 
victorious concluRion of tho war, His Excel¬ 
lency said : 

This war has no more eradicated the evil passions 
from among the nations than it bus from individuals, 
and unless we are prepared to devote ourselves to tho 
task of ensuring that when, in whatever land it may 
be, the old dragon of wrong roars its head, it will be 
confronted by the majority of humanity. J say this 
more particularly to you, to-day, because at pre.sent 
the whole framework of the constitution of India 
is under revision, and whether India will, as a self- 
gowmiog nation, take her place among those forces 
which work for the'progress ofhumaoity, depends 
largely on what you make of the opportunity oflered 
to you in the coming years. How are you to prepare 
yourself for your task ? There is only one way, and 
it Is hard work guided by deaf thinking. The teaching 
you received has not been tho end iu itself. To many 
of you the details of what you have learnt will be of 
the slightest use. They were never meant to be ; they 
were materials on which you wore being taught to 
practice the art of thinking. Distrust theories, 
distrust practice. Keep away from metaphysics and 
study psychology. 

His Excellency then passed on to the theme 
of sea power and traced, nt length, its contri¬ 
bution and its influence on India from the 
earliest timee to tho present date. His Excel¬ 
lency concluded : 

In the future as in the past the development of 
India will be closely bound up with the control of the 
soa. If you think the factor of force has been elimi¬ 
nated from national politics by the successful issue 
ofthiawar, you are mistaken. So long as mankind 
is what it is, nations no less than individuals will be 
moved from time to time by envy, hatred and greed 
to aggression. The habits of the people render it 
extremely improbable that for many years to come 
ln(ha will develop into a great sea power, nor need 
she BO long as she has mercantile and military marine 
...of the British Empire, but it depends upon Iierself 
what her standing within the Empire will be. 1 have 
the vision of an India, in which the groat natural 
resources' of the country will be developed within her 
ownboundaries an India to be built up by the endea¬ 
vour .of her youi^ men, and by your endeavours 
rightly'.direct^ into the channels of industry and 
manufacture, which water the tree of natlenal 
' strength am^ prosperity, an India which will trade eo 
equal terms with the sister nations of the Empire. Jt 
is,' therefore, in connection with India a stragetio 
pesi^ion and her relation to sea powers as well on 
narirowpr grounds that I urn the intelligentsia of 
India to. start itself for toe development of Its 
lesouroes. 


HU Majesty and the Indian Troops, 

His Majesty' the King welcomed the Indian 
troops to London on August 2, by addressing 
them as follows 

It is with feelinga of pride and gratification 
that 1 welcome in my home thia representative 
contingent of the British and Indian officers and 
men uf my Army in India. I am specially glad 
that this ineoting should take place when we are 
celobratiag peace after victory. I deeply‘regret 
that unavoidable circumstances prevented your 
joining tho troups of the Empire and Allies in the 
Victory procossiun on July lObh. lothank tho 
British troops for their magnificent service in the 
field and L gratefully recognise the prompt and 
cheerful rcsjHuno of the tef^torials to the 
country’s call, their patient eiiduronce of prolon¬ 
ged separation from their homes and the sacri¬ 
fices they have niade in giving up their occupa- 
tiobs in civil life When temporary trouble 
arose in India, they in common with thoii 
cnnirailes from Mesopotamia who waro on their 
wnj' home, of their, free will remained at their 
posts though their homecoming woe iit hand, 
The exemplary conduct of all filled luo and their 
cuuntryinon with admiration. 1 heartily thank 
all my Indian soldiers for their loyal devotion to 
me and my Empire, for their sufferings cheerfully 
borne, in various campaigns in which they served 
ic lands and climates eo different from their own. 
At times their hearts must have been sad at the 
lung hoparatiou from their homes, but they fought 
and died bravely. They rivalled the deeds of 
their ancestors and established new and glorious 
traditions .which they can hand on to their 
children for ever, i am glad to see among you 
roprOHcntatives of the Imperial Service Troops and 
L thunk the ptinces uf the native atates in Imfia 
and their subjects for their noble response to the 
cull made by me for the defence of Empire and 
for the ciuse in which tho Allies fought and 
conquered. I know you will all unite with me 
in gratitude to God for the victory we achieved. 
1 trust you will all enjoy your visit to England. 
. May you return in safety and take with you tu 
your homes and villages my personal message of 
thanks and goodwill.” 

General Smuts on Bofba- 

In the course of hie funeral oration on, Botha, 
General Smuts said ;— 

"General Botha’s soul lived on as a noble power and 
lofty inspiration to our young Commonwealth.' 

' From this grave the ideal of one land and one people 
bad grown ever stronger.' After an intimate friend- 
lAip and unbre^en oo-operation ' for twenty-one 
years, he had the right to call General Botha the 
largest and most beantifol sool in s)l hJl Itmd' 



FEUDATORY INDIA 


Indian Princes and Reforms. 

lu the House uf Commons recentijf Mr. TerroII 
asked.—lo view of their reported warm approval 
of the Montagu-Ohelmsford . Reforms, have any 
Indian Princes taken stops to introduce the re¬ 
forms in their teiTitories or announced any in¬ 
tention uf doing so shortly i 

Mr.aPratt replied that Mr. Montagu bad no 
special information on the subject, but be thought 
improbable that any Ruling Prince would intro¬ 
duce the proposed reforms into bia State until ut 
least they bad boon definitely approved and en¬ 
acted by Parliament. He pointed out that 
measures suitablo for British India might not be 
equally suitable for very different conditions in 
Indian States, the internal aOairs of which were 
entirely in the bands of the adminUtrution of tlio 
State. 

Travancore Legislative Council. 

A new regulation rcvlhiiig the constitution ot 
the Travancore Legislative Council and conleriing 
on it enhanced poweis nml privileges has just 
been sanctioned by His tligbnes.H the Mahaiiija. 
The strength of the Council IS laisod from I.*) to 
25, of whom no- less than two fifths will be non- 
officials. Separate leprescutation by election it. 
given to tbe planting community, the tiading 
classes, the jeumioe and the municipalities in ad¬ 
dition to the members returned by the general 
^ectorate. The interest of minorities will bo 
safeguarded by tbe members nominated by the 
Government. The rights of interpellation and 
discussion of the Budget aro for the first tune 
granted to the Council. This new Regulation 
Vill come into forcq from tho IbthOctobor, Jylfi. 

Educational Reform in Mysore- 

The Mysore Govemment have issued a memor¬ 
andum containing tentative proposals regarding 
educational reform in Mysore. The memorandum 
is based on the proposals of Mr. O. U. Reddy, 
Inspeotor-General of Bducation, and •nop-official 
criticism is invited. 

Important features of the memorandum are a 
proposal to convert all aided primary schools into 
Government institutions, the establishment of ten 
thousand primary schools in the State to give one 
such school for every six hundred of population, 
introduction of one uniform type of middle school 
for rural and urban areas with the vernacular as 
the medium of instruction and Hnglish as a 
second langnags.;^^ _ 


The MsJiaraja of Bikaner. 

The following letter was sent by His Excellency 
tbe Viceroy to His Highness the Mahaciija of 
Bikaner on bis return to India from the Peace 
Conference:— 

1 was very glad recently to have had an op¬ 
portunity of Qireting Your Highness in Bombay 
and of welcoming you buck to India at tbe con¬ 
clusion of > our labours in I’aris and Loudon, 1 
feel, howovei', th.*!! I should like to write you a 
line to congratulate >ou very heartily on the 
great part which > on have plajed since you ac¬ 
cepted the Prime Minister’s invitation last year 
to assist in the pence deliberations as tho re- 
presenbitivo of tiie Princes and Chiefs of India. 
I know with what rcmarkablo ability and political 
S'gacity Yonr Highness has performed your task 
and India owes to }ou and to your colleagues a 
debt of gratitude fur having so worthily lepre- 
sunted her in the gioate.‘-t gathering of statesmen 
that the wot id has ev.T mioii. 

“ i have r«.iid with uiuch intei'est the letters of 
hearty appreciation which Your Highness has re¬ 
ceived from tho Prime Minister and fiom Mr..Mon- 
tagu, copies of which Your Highneas handed me in 
Bombay, J am glad to see that these letters have 
been published in tbe Picss so that all India is 
aware of tho splendid work which Your Highness 
and } our colle.tgues have done, not only during tho 
actual peace negotiations, hut in connection with 
the League of Nations and tbe Labour Conven¬ 
tion. 

The Bhavnagar State. 

Rosoliitiuns wGiopossod unanimously at a public 
meeting uf the subjects uf llio Bhavnagar Btate, 
firstly, that during the minority of tho Maharaja 
Krishna Kuruur Shinji, the State Administration 
be conducted by a Council consisting of five mem¬ 
bers including the President. Out of these five 
members three ought to be Indians of tried ability, 
mature experience, acquainted with tbe traditions 
of the State add also in sympathy with the feel¬ 
ings and*aspirations of tbe subjects of tbe State. 
Secondly, that the administration should be con¬ 
ducted by two pel son.s one of whom should be an 
Indian of the above mentioned qualifications and 
tho other may be either an Indian or an English¬ 
man. Thirdly, all the subjects of the Bhavnagar 
State prefer the system of adq^inisteiing tbe 
State by tbe appointment of a Council in accord¬ 
ance with the first resolution, and in case the first 
resolution be not accepted, the second resolution 
should be considered favourably. 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


H> E. The Viceroy on Trantvnal Indiana* 

H. E. The Viceroy mado the fuilowing speech 
in the imperial Legisletivo Council on Septem¬ 
ber, 3 ;— 

1 need not repeat the history of the recent logisla- 
tion passed by the Union Parliament. An account 
of this baa been given in a letter from Sir George 
Barnea to Mr. Gandhi in July last which has been 
published in the press and yon will all be familiar 
witb the main features of the case. I only wish to 
say that the Government of India have not failed to 
press the Indian point of view upon His Majesty’s 
Oovernmeat and we can claim that we have the lull 
support of the Secretary of State. W'e have urged 
that the recent legislation in South Africa is im- 
justified and is not consonant with the undertaking 
given by the South African represcutdtivs at the 
Imperial War Conference that Lord Sinha's memo- 
randum relating to the rights of Indians in the 
Transvaal vi'ould receive the sympathetic considera¬ 
tion of the Union Government. Let me, however, 
make ii plea for calmness and moderation. In deal¬ 
ing with this question we must admit the strength 
of feeling on the subject in South Africa audit 
behoves us to see that our words and actions arc not 
such as may embitter the existing sentiment and 
make a settlement more diilicult. 1 feel too, that 
there is ground for hoping that calmness and modera¬ 
tion will not be wanting in South Africa in dealing 
with this question for we know that the l.ito General 
Botha andOeneral Smuts returned there after dis¬ 
cussing fully questions akiu tu Iho present one, with 
the distinguished representatives of India whom we 
sent to the imperial Conference. The Union Govern¬ 
ment, as you know ard appointing u commission to 
examine the wbede question and we have asked that 
our interest should be represented. We are making 
arrangements to send a deputation to see that our 
point of view is thoroughly presented and thoroughly 
understood. On this deputation u'e propose to send 
Sir Benjamin Robertson who so successfully conducted 
a similar mission .in 1914. I am sure that you will 
agree that we could not select a bettor representative. 

Reforritig tu the subjuct of indentured 
Labourers of Fiji H. E, the Viceroy said :— 

The main facts are well known to all of you. Aiier 
the unsatisfactory conditions, under winch these 
labourers lived, had been brought to tjhi' knowledge of 
the Government of India all furtlxer* flow of labour 
tendpr indenture was stopped and the Guvernment 
began to press most strongly for the immediate im- 
provemont-of the conditions, particularly with regard 
to hotisii^ and hospital accommodation. The Colo¬ 
nial Office in London .was convinqed and decided that 
the improvements demanded by the Government of 
India mull be curried out or the indentures cancelled. 
I^iswaS announced by Sir George Barnes* in the. 
debate in this €k>uncil last September. How far these 
improvements have bean carried ou^ np to date we 
have no very oletir information. We know, however, 
that t^y have been effected at least in part and that 
emplojrart have volantarily in many oases provided 
separate (juarteri for married couples. We have 


nevertheless thought it right to continue to press for 
the oanoellation of the outstanding indentures. We 
have just recently been informed by the Secretary of 
State that the Fiji Legislature has made a step in the 
direction we desire by passing a unanimous resolution 
that all indentures outstandiag on August 1, ls20, 
should be cancelled from that date, compensation 
being paid to the employers from the public funds of 
Fiji. This, however, is not sufficient and we are pres¬ 
sing again that the cancellation of all indentures 
should take place by the end of the present year, i 
think that I ought also to inform you that tho Fiji 
Government has appointed a select committee which 
is now considering how effect can best be given to our 
wishes on the other points at issue. Greah difficulty 
has, as you know existed hitherto with regard to the 
repatriation of labourers who may wish to return 
to India from Fiji. We have no knowledge at 
present bow many desire to return. It is very possible 
that a largo number may wish to make Fiji their home 
as free men for the climate is good and some Indians 
who begun life as indentured labouror.s are now men 
of substance in Fiji. However, wo have kbpt the ques¬ 
tion of repatriation strongly in mind and the Secre¬ 
tary of State iias at our iuslanco boon pressing the 
shipping controller and the shipping companies to 
provide vessels for those who may wish to return 'to 
{ndia. I have another interesting announcement tu 
make. An unofficial mission from Fiji beaded, 1 
understand, by the Bisliop of Polynesia is expected to 
visit India during the coming cold weather in order to 
investigate conditions in India and if possible to per¬ 
suade Indian public opinion to agree to the resump¬ 
tion of free emigration to Fiji under wholesome condi¬ 
tions. I need hardly assure you that the Government 
and the people of Fiji are really anxious to do what is 
right and I think that we ought tu listen carefully to 
what they have got to say. It may be that they will 
bs able to prove tu us that Indian labour would tonefit 
from a well directed scheme of free emigration to 
Fiji which has. us I have said, a healthy climate and 
is in many ways a country well suited to Indian 
settlers. If they can show us that our interests coin¬ 
cide it ought not to be impossible to come to an agree¬ 
ment, but the burden of prooLwill lie on them and all 
I ask you to-day is that when the mission comes iiP 
should be given a fair bearing. 

Anti-Indian Protestt in Trftntvaal. 

Tho Congress of tho ropiesonfcntiveR of the 
Transva.'il Miinici[inlitioK, Chambei-of Commerco, 
XraJos [Iiiinns niid other organisatinns saja a 
Hunter’s message <i( Sept. 7, has passed a resolution 
recording ^he inefieclive admintstration by the 
Goveroment of all legislation directed agains^ the 
Asiatics and urging a more stringent application 
of the legislation, also protesting against granting 
the Asiatics civic rights. The Oongress decided 
on the formation of a South African League. The 
objects of the League include expinpriaticn of all 
immovable property vested with Asiatics, subject 
to just compensation and general elimination ly 
all reasonable statesmanlike means of Asiatics 
resident and trading in the Trsnsvaal. - 



INDUSTRIAL 8 commercial SECTION 
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Principal Induitriat of India 

The following are extracts from u report of tlie 
Director of lndu9tii«»fi in India :— 

Of the 278 cotton millfi, 181 aro in tUo Bimlmy 
Presidency, with an aggregate number of 188,^*25 
oparaliives. Kladrae comett next with 26 mills 
and 23,564 persons. The Unit«d I’rovinces on 
fciin^T mills witli 16,779 persons, the Uontral 
Provioces and Berer 14 inilis and 14,952 pei'Kons, 
and Bengal 15 mills and 10,394 peisons. Tim 
278 cotton spinning and weaving inilU finplny 
nearly ^5,000, closely followed h^i jute nulls 
There are in Bombay 486 cotton ginning and 
preseini^ mills employing 36,451 poisons. In (be 
Oentral Provinc-’s and Berar theic aio 415 milts 
with 29,572 persons; in the United I’lcivinns 
156 milts with 15,41 t per.'ona; in Madras 1 16 
mills with 10,093 peraons; in tlm Punj.ib 135 
mills with 9,452 persons; in (lentr.i) India 93 
mills with 7,130 persons ; in thoHtito of fly«lora- 
bad 140 mills with 6,131 pers hk, and iii Hnro'la 
62 mills with 6,000 persons. 

Almost all the juto mills lie i.i Bongd, with 
248,641 operative*. The remaining :,hroe niilla 
are in Madras employing 2,123 pi^.'ons. Of the 
125 jute presses, 118 aro in Rongni and these 
employ 25,698 persons. Of the reuniining seven 
presses, four are in Bihar and OiisM with 365 
persons, and three in Madras with 242 perauns. 

Of the woollen milU (including carpet and 
shawl weaving establishments) tlirco employing 
3,917 persons are in the Qiiitcd TSovinoes, seven 
with 2,884 persons arc in the Punjtb, ajid seven 
with 2,585 persons in the Kashuiir State, 

The largest nunil>ei' of engiiieiwitis' woik^lIops 
, (including iron and brass fouitdrita) is in Bcngiil 
(34 factories aitb* 18,554 persons) Other import¬ 
ant provinoes stand thus in order <if importance • - 
Bihar and Orissa (six factories with 10,184 per¬ 
sons), Bombay (21 factories with 4,458 per.sons), 
and Madras (9 factories with 2,165 persons). 

Tile and brick factories arc to bit found imiinl v * 
in Bengal (90 factories with 13,124 person.-'^ 
Madras (28 factories with 5,635 Yersom-), the 
United Provinoes (35 factories with 2,897 per¬ 
sons), and the Punjab (30 faetories with 2,641 
parsons). 

The hame of the saw mill industry is Burma, 
which possesses 1#3 mills employing 8,840 par¬ 
sons. Other principal previiisas liuving saw mills 
ana Assam (eight mills with 1,038 psMons), 
Madras (three mills with 822 persons), and 
Bombay (two mills with 381 p*nionB)u^ 

Sugar fi^tbries ate coiffined c&iefly to the thteb 
^bvinoes of* Bihar and Orissa, the United ]^ro- 


▼inces, and Msdras. Bihar and OriMa ha.s ten 
f.xctoriea with 2,300 persons, United Provinces 
nine factories with 2,192 peiaons, .and. Madrae 
tive factories with 2,131 persons. 

Tntinerifls and leather works exist mainly : in 
tlio United Provinces (eight factories with 4,178 
porsoits), Madras (11 with 1,104 persons), Bengal 
(16 with 668 piT.son.'-), and Bombay (one with 
480 persi iih). 

Polioleum teOnei-ipH are confined to the two 
jietroleum-produeiiig provinces of Burma and 
Affhsm, Burma having rix lofiueriee with 9,970 
persons and Assam one with 705 persons. 

High Price of Cloth in India' 

Sir If. K VVacha calculates that in 1913-14 we 
used to con.-jurno 13‘0 yaide of clolh pei head, 
wiiile the niinual aveiage of consumption per 
liead of the five jears which ended on Slst March, 
1919, comefato 9 21 >ardei; that is to s.ay wo 
have a shortage of 4*32 yards per year per head. 
This explains the high pricus of clothe. 

Banking in India- 

Prof, lluslibvook Williums writes in the recent 
official publication ‘ India in the ypar 1917— 
18,’:— 

“ In all Judia at pro.sent there are only about 
ninety liead oltices of banks and some three 
hundred branches. The propoition ot towns with 
a population of over 10,000 in which bunks and 
their brandies are situated is only 20 per cent. 
More than this, in 2.3 pei' cent of the seventy 
towns witli a population of over 50,000, there are 
no banks at'ull. A study of tht map will show 
how extremely iimdeipiate at present i.s the dis¬ 
tribution of the banking facilities iu India, 
lengdiy pi oof is needed of the fact that until ex- 
tenmons ni'e possible, the development of 'invest¬ 
ment in India, with all that development implies, 
must be very seriously hampered. Had the exist¬ 
ing banking facilities of India been more adequate 
to iier reqnirenients, it is possible that some of 
the problems with which India has been faced 
during the war might have presented thempelves 
ill lew serious guise. The importance of ineseas- 
ing the banking facilities of the country is gene- 
sally recognized, and an encouraging feature of 
the last year has been the foundation of the 
Vata Industrial Bank, which with an authorised 
•apftal of 8 millions, probably represents the 
largast fioatution of private eapits*) in the history 
of banking. The exteniiou of banking facilities 
yill, it is hoped, do lomething to diminish incen- 
to hoarding; but the habit is so deeply In- 
ed that headway against it is bound to bo 

slow. 
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AmericAD AsriQiUtural Policy. 

A writer in ^e Amenean Aevteto of Jx'ovittoa 
Bi^g;_*<Xbe time bae come wbecr thie nation, 
like tba older rountriee of £urope, niui^t prepare 
to oheok the drain on its agricultural resources 
and connerve them for use at home. Statesmen 
who hare charge of legislation in the future 
should bear in mind that in supplying the uorld 
with raw materials, especially the products of 
the farm, we are drawing on our crop producing 
resouroeato an alstming degree and that unless 
the prices obtained for these products are sutli* 
cient to cover the total cobt of production— 
enabling the farmers to have a profit after re< 
placing, with commercial fertilizers, the pUnt 
food taken from the soil—we will ultimately he 
poorer instead of richer, and in a short time wilt 
be in a position similar to that of the countiies 
of Euro[)e fifty years ago. 

" Industries in this country could be so shaped 
by legislation that consumption would more 
heal ly equal our food productiou. instead of 
sending such enormous quantities of raw mate¬ 
rials abroad, they should be worked up at home 
and the finished products exported. With our 
wonderful natural resources, other than agricul¬ 
tural, we can easily lead all nations in tuanufac* 
turing. We should compete with Europe in 
drawing raw products from the undeveloped 
ooujitries of South America, and thus preseive 
and inclose our agricultural resources so that 
there will be food for future generatipns." 

likdhbtedneM of the Punjdb Peasantry 

Ur. Oalvert, the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies in the Punjab says that the following 
five onuses have operated to bring about the 
indebtednees of the Punjab peasantry;—(1) 
the sudden enhancement of credit due to new 
conditions introduced by the British Govern¬ 
ment (2) the abuse of this credit by clever 
usurers who encouraged borrowing in order to 
secure control of produce, (3) the Famines of 
1861, 1859,'etc., and heavy mortality amongst 
cattle which drove the cultivators to borrow and 
so involved them m the money lender’s clutches, 

( 4 ) the ri^Mity of land revenue collection accen¬ 
tuated by’ the tactics of the usurer who seized 
the whole produoe and so compelled the oulti* 
vator to borrow afresh* for the State demand and 

(5) a system of civil law which was unsuitable 
in as ipudh as it favoured the clever money- 
Isndsk against tbs ignorant peassat. 


Agriculture and Co-operation- 

The latest nucnlicr of the Agrieultvral Journal 
of iruJia contains an eloquent plea by Mr. H. R. 
Croathweite, Registrar of Co-operative Booietiee, 
Central Provinces, for the further development 
of the CO opefotive movement in India. There is 
still only one co operative society in India for 
every 20,000 of tho population engaged in figri- 
culture. Mr. Cro>-thwHite holds that there is 
room ft>r at lei«bt 40 credit societieu for every 
20,000 cultivators provided always thaTtke socie¬ 
ties can be audited, educated and financed. At 
present, Mr. Crosthwaite urges the co-operative 
c}cle is fir from complete and much of its poten¬ 
tial benefits hi o wasted. In the relative absence 
of non-ciidit societies, there is little scope for the 
profitable eoiplo^ment of the ret-erve funds and 
surplus depoaits held by the movement. Mr. 
Crosthwaite secs visions of un India in which co¬ 
operation will liavu Jcmociatised both productiui^ 
and credit. The baipari and the Mahajan will 
have disappeared and the entire standard of rural 
comfort and iiidcpendeuce will have been raised. 

Milk for Infunts and Invalids. 

Extonbive study of the use of goatb’ milk in 
infant feeding by Drs. Bhoioian and Lohnes, 
of Buiialo, el.ow that the curds of gpats’ milk 
when returned from the stomach were smaller 
and more fincculent than those of cows’ milk. 
From, the determination of the combined hydro¬ 
chloric acitl in the returned food, the authois 
conclude that the cows’ milk had a greater 
stimulating ellsct on the stomaob than goats’ 
milk. The absorbtiun of the lood and gain in 
weight in comparing the twe milks were indefi¬ 
nite for severiil rcHsons. The babies tolernted 
equally well similar amounts of goats’ milk with 
cows’ milk when used with the same diluents. 
The younger the child the more the evidence 
pointed toward a greater gain on goats’ milk. 

Goats’ milk was supplied to 18 oases of chil¬ 
dren that w4re not thiiving on any other food 
that had bean tried. In 17 cases a satisfaetor^ 
state of nutrition was established threogfa the 
use of goats’ milk, the beneficial results in some 
instances being very marked. With Certain of 
these children their situation T^as jfiiigarded as 
*' serious, and their restoration to oJ satisfactory 
* nuti^ionBl oondition was good -evidence that 
goats' milk is ^ often very desirable resort for 
infant feeding. • 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

[short notices only appear in this section. 1 


The Lure of the Pen. By F»ora KUckmann 
(Xbe Hsligious Tract Society, Liodon). 

In A series of well-arranged chnpters, the 
author has described the difficulties which beset 
would-be authors and has made several useful 
suggestions for their benefit The advices to 
them are both practic.tl and wholesome and em¬ 
brace a wide field, The book is excellently got up. 

The* Spiritual Foundations of Recons¬ 
truction By F. H Uiywnrd and Aritul'S 
Freeman. (P. S. King and Sv*, Ltd., London). 
This 9oiume is a collection of the opinions of 
representative people published with the object of 
giving p'^ACticible propoH'ils towu’ds i-olving wli.it 
is called * the religious liifficilty in tiio schooih ( 
The niitliois boliove ti> it it is essential to .spiri 
tualize education and to cultivatu in the schools 
international good will. Home of those who 
write in aliis volumo are well-known persons and 
their opinions on such a subject deserve study. 

The Future Government of India- By 

Ernest Birknr u.a , (Methuen Oo., Ltd, 
London). 

This little book contains some p.apcr.4 giving a 
statement of the conditions under which the 
members of the Indian Civil scuvice fed that tliey 
can co-operate hi the introduction of responsible 
Government in Indi-i. 

An Invaiion of Indie in - 1927. By 

P. Subrahmanynm UA u I. , (Sri V^ani Vilns 
Press, Srirang.im). 

Under this arresting title this wi'll-known author 
baedepictpil in his usual humourous way the faults 
of the present sy.stem of administration and advo- 
, cates a radical change in the form of Government. 
The political sitnatioh in India is aiintyBod with n 
good deal of shrewdness and some of the adminis¬ 
trative defects are tellitigly exposed. The book 
occupies b50 p'ges and will repay perusal. 

India in the years 1917-1918. By L F. 

Kushbrook Williams (Superintendent, Gov¬ 
ernment Printing, Calcutta.) . * . 

This report, which has been piepired for pre¬ 
sentation to Parliament, outlines, the politirul, 
Bocial and ecoooinic problcme which confront the 
administration. A running suiveyof tbe politi¬ 
cal eventK in India is recorded and an attempt hog 
been made to explain the causes of such events 
aud the efforts made by Government to face them. 
Summaries of the Mootagu-Ohelmsford Report 
and tbe Industrial Gomuiission Report are also 
included in tbe appendix. 


Jungle Peace- By William Beebe, (Witberby 
Go., London). 

This is a collection of artiolus originally con¬ 
tributed by the author to T'Aa Atiantio MontfUy, 
The chapters dealing with J ungle relate to 
Bartica Dt., British Guiana. The book is amply 
illustrated. 

The ‘ Shell * that Hit Germany Hardeit. 

by P. Q. A Smith, ('Shell’ Marketing «lr Co , 
Ltd., London). 

These {luges are intended to give an idea of the 
part plityod by the shells during the late war and 
to establish that they did uniqiii^ service. There 
are some illustMliuns. 

Vernacular Education in Ceylon- By 

If. Sharp, c-'i c I.E., (Published by the 
Sii{>At intondont, Government Printing, India. 
Price As. 12.) 

'The educational system of Coylon seems -to be 
well organised and its results very successful, 
Tbeio is mucli in it which educational authorities 
in India would do well to emulate. Mr. Bhaip’s 
valuable book which he modestly styles AoUa 
contains a lot of useful information particularly 
in reference to mess education. Mr. Sharp speaks 
in :ip{ireciative terms of the excellence of verna¬ 
cular education in Ceylon. His observations are 
worth ipprodiicing:— 

Vernacular education in Ceylon is worth having 
not only because tho people feel the need of it, 
but iil.su because it is good'. The teachers are rea- 
Konitbly paid Training, though by no- means 
universal, is thorough. Tbe headmaster is alert 
an<l takes pride in his school. Conti o1 isrffective. 
Much of r.lie education i-s imported in goTCioment 
scluiiil.s, which are sufficiently nuiiieiuus to sot a 
liigli btanduid. Inspection is adequate. s 

BOOKS RECEIVKD. 

Blindness in India and the possibilities op its 
Diminution. By C. O. Henderson, Indian Civil 
Service (Oxford University Press, Bombay.) 
Hellenism in ancient India. By G N Banerlee, 
M.A., F R S.A. (Butterwortb & Co, Calcutta). 
English Reader Bo. 3: The King of Tjiuth, 
Advice to Boys. Tub Hindu Woman and the 
Christian Gospel. TheC. L. 8.1., Madras. 
Sources of Vuayanagar History. By 8. Krisna- 
swami Aiyangar, M.A. Published by tbe University 
of Madras. 

Report of the Calcutta University Commission 
1917—19. Government Printing, Calcutta. 

SELF Government in India. VediS and Post Vedlc, 
by H. 6. Paogee. The Arya Bhusban Press, 
Poona.. 

Pillars op Empire. By W. L. & J. E. Courtney. 
Jarrolde, Publishers, London, 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Aug. 24. A mMting of the Bombay Mill baudi 
eleota Messrs. Tilak «nd Wadia as reptosenfea- 
tiees of the Indian Labour on the Labour 
Oonfereoce at Washiogton. 

Aug. 25. The Government of Bombay propcee 
to establish a First Grade Arts College for 
Muhammadans to be known as Ismail College. 

Aug. 26. Sir George Lloyd unveiled h portrait 
of the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale in the Mahici- 
pal Hall, Poona. 

Aug. 27. Mr. Kalioath Ro}, late editor of the 
i'ri&uns is ^pleased from tho Lahoi e Central 
Jail 

Aug 28. Tho Secretary of State received a 
mixed Indian and European deputation to 
protest agninbt the Transvaal Trading Act. 

Aug. 29 A Punjab Governitiont Press Com* 
munique announces entire nbtogation of 
Martial Law in all the railway lands. 

Aug. UO. An earthquake shock of «1ight 
intensity at its origin at the distance of about, 
j,500 miles was recorded at Altporo. 

• Aug. 31. The Andhra Provincial Congiefe.6 
Committee protests against the introduction 
of the Indemnity Bill. 

Sept. 1. The Bombay Municipal Corporation 
approved of the Bill for the prevention of 
Juvenile smoking, 

Sep. 2. A meeting of the Madias Libera-l 
Tjeague was held and resolutions protesting 
against the Indemnity Bill were passed. 

Sop. 3. The Imperial Legiprative Council .aMem* 
bled this morning at Simla. 

Viscount Burnham, Piesident of the Empjie 
Press Union entertained to luncheon the Indian 
editors at present in England. 

Sep. 4. Sir George Llqyd visited Deccan College 
and gave an address to students. 

Sep. 5. The Imperial Legislative Council sits 
to*day. 

Sep. 6. The Italian Chamber adopted a 

,^BiU conferring electoial tights on women. 

Sep.'7. The de.ith is announced of Ixird 
Beresford. 

Sep. 8. "Sir N. G. Ohaiidavntkar t<-legrapbs to 
the Viceroy protesting ngninst the Punjab 
oommMrioQ of enquiry and sugge.'ding inCu.aton 

-of one or more Indians. 

• 

Sep. 9. H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala gives a ^ 
handsome donation of Re 5 lakhs to the Hindu 
Univemity, 

Aastoiau Peaoe Treaty was signed. 


Sep. 10. Mr. A. G. Gardiner reugns the editor* 
ship of the Daily iTetes to join the Board of 
Directors. 

Sep. 11. Meeting in the Gokhale Hal], Madras, 
to concert measures for the relief of the 
distressed in the Punjab. . 

Sep. 12. One thousand troops of the Indian 
Peace contingent embark at Tilbury to*day 
for India. ^ 

Sep. 13. Tlie Christian College Day Committee 
entertained Dr. Skinner C.I £, the retiring 
Principal of the Madras Christian College. 

Sep. 14. Puldic meeting in Madras to ezprees 
sympathy with the Punjab sufferers. 

Sep. 15. Prince Nosrat ed-Dowleh, ^Persian 
Foreign MinUfer arrives in Lo^don. 

Sep. IG. The All-lndia Muslim league depute* 
tiun sends a lueinorandum to Mrr J.>lo>d George 
urging that nothing should be done to whittle 
down the I'remicr’a pledge of January 5, 1918, 
reg.Trding 1 url:ei. 

Sept. 17 The Iiulian Peac.e Contingent in Great 
Britain mo leaving London fur Southampton 
enrniUe to India 

Sept 18 Tho British Oovomuent gave a ban¬ 
quet to the Peibinn Foreign Ministerin London, 
Ht wLicli Lord Cuizon delivered a notable 
i-p( coh. ^ 

Sept, 19. Tbo Salvation Army celebrated its 
Jubilee at Ihe Victoria Hall, Madras. 

Sept. 20 A special meeting of the National 

, AMociiition for the provision of female medical 
Aid (o the 'Women of India is held at Viceregal 
Lodge, Sinila, with Lady Chelmsford in 
chair. % 

Sipt. 21. It is ofHi'ially announced that H. M. 
the King h.is invited Profvident Poincare to^ 
visit Etigtiiml in Ociobor, 

Celebi.itiuns of Mi. M. K. Gandhi's Fifty- 
First huthday in Iidin. 

Sept 22. A piers enmnamiquo issued from 
Simla T'otifiis the new increased rates of pay 
for tho Brl'l^h < Dicers of tho Indian Army and 
also oi Biitish Serviie. 

Sep. 23 The Ministry oi 'Ways and Commun!* 
cations v/ni. inaugurated to day, when Sir Srio 
Geddes cnunmeuced the tuhk of bringing, under 
one single uontrol, the wbole transpoit of the 
country. It is hoped that much economy will 
be effected by this means. 

Bep, 24 Mr. Montagu announces that bd U 

' considering, in conjunction with the GoVum* 
ment of India, a comprehensive revision of tbs 
sates of pay and pensions for His BcflAb 
•flsers im ths army w India. 
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Literary 

Dr. Gilbert Murray on Modern 
Decadenee*^ 

Professor Gilbert Murray delivered the annual 
eddAss to the members and friends of the Oivic 
and Moral Edaoation League 

Taking as bis subject; the question, “ Oan we 
makB any moral estimate of our own time ? ” the 
lecturer said that fortunately the problem was 
one of thode which he treated according to the 
old receipt, Look it well in the face and pass 
on,’* for it ould not be answered, at least not 
with any precision or certainty. 

Professor Mun'ay passed on to consider what 
analogies we had to help our judgment as to 
decadence. Mainly he saw two ; the analogy^ of 
the small savage societies, which year by year 
could be observed failing and dying out; and 
that of the ancient world which was so vividly 
conscious of its own decline and fall. As regards 
drink, which was having euch fatal effects on the 
savage, we were on the whole gaining and not 
failing. 

Passing to the second analogy, and the extii'pa- 
tion of s-avage tribo.s by sexual excesses Professor 
Murray said he would roughly sum up his impres¬ 
sion by saying that wo as a community were 
threatened by a considerable danger, but had a 
very strong constitution to fight it with. 

Out tendencies in the matter of art and drama 
and, to a less extent, of literature generally were 
on the same lines ns those of Rome in the latest 
silver '* age. Our tastes in theatrical matters had 
so obviously moved along similar lines, that he 
would not labour the point, or even try to analyse 
* the occasional rod.eeming differences. Wo wore 
not yet, he thought, quite sunk to the lovel of 
a Roman Imperial theatre of the second century, 
Literatiire, he thought, bod partly escaped 
because a book still appealed to the private reader 
as well as to the crowd. There would be a 
market for good books and difficult books when 
thcB^ would be none whatever for public shows of 
the same character. He was not sure, however, 
that our jaded nerves and silly tastes in those 
matters were entirely due to real deoadence, In 
part they were merely, due to overwork. 

“ Democracj after the Wer** 

Mr. J. A. Hobson has revised his " Democracy 
after the War,” which published in the 
autumn of 1917, “ in the light of such a peace as 
we have got.” 


Diploma for Journalism. 

The Senate of the University of London has 
instituted a diploma for journalism which will be 
awarded after examination to persons who have 
pursued prescribed courses of study within the 
university. 

The courses will begin in October next end will 
extend normally over two consecutive university 
sessions. But in the cose of graduates of the 
Univerbity of London and of other universities 
approved for the purpose, the courses may be 
completed in a shorter period. They are divided 
into two sections, of which one is compulsory, and 
the other off'^ra a wide choice of subjects, The 
compulsory courso includes > 

English composition and practice in writing for 
the press as well as lecture courses in the general 
history of bcience, the history of political ideas, 
and principles of criticism with practice in'their 
application. 

The student will also choose courses of instruc¬ 
tion in three out of the following branches of 
knowledge, ois .;—English literature and criticism^ 
history, modern languages (one, or in special con- 
ditibns two, to be selected out of French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, and Russian), political science, 
economics, biological science, physico-chemirat 
science, philasophy, and psychology. 

The examination for the diploma will take 
place once in each academic year, in July ; and 
the first examination will be held in The 

examiners in determining the result of the ex¬ 
aminations will take into consideration the profi¬ 
ciency and the progress which the candidate has 
shown throughout the period of training. 

* Sanj Vartman' Petiti .number- 

The Petiti number of the Sanj Vartman is an 
interesting and neatly got-up volume. There are 
a good number of articles from various writers, 
prominent among them being Mr. Gandhi who 
writes in Gujrati on * Satyagraha,’ Sir Abbas Ali, 
being on ‘The Future of India,’ Sir F. 0. 0, 
Beaman on ‘ Pence and War ’ and Mr, H. B. 
Dadnbhoy on ‘ The Parsis and their future.’ 

Obscene Advertisements* 

Prooeedings under Section 292', of the Indian 
Penal ^ode, have been staited against one Gul- 
abhao Rodey, Editor of the Sumati newspaper 
published at Wardha, for publishing in his news¬ 
paper an alleged obscene advertisement relating 
to msdioine intended for young people, 
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Educational 

Education of Backward Classes 

A long memorial on the subject of the educa¬ 
tion of^the backward classes amongst the Hindus 
of Deccan has been submitted to the Govornmeut 
by the Deccan Baiyats’ Association, The Associa¬ 
tion asks: (1) Thata policy of steadily encourag¬ 

ing every one of the backward Hindu communi- 
tioe, backward by comparison with Binbmanaa, 
etc,, by special measures may be laid down. (2) 
That the presence of the representatives of the 
raiyats on the proposed standing Committee to be 
attached to the Educational Minister may be 
secured by such means as may be considered advis¬ 
able. (3) That a .Committee may be at once 
appointed to prepare a programme of work. 

Mahomedan Education 

A PrMs Note issued by the Government of 
Bombay says:— 

In January, 1914, Mr (now Sir) Mahomed 
Yusuf Ismail offered to Government a donation 
of Bs. 8 lakhs for the promotion of higher edtca« 
tion of Mahomedan youths. In making his oiler 
the donor, while leaving to His Excellency the 
Governor (Lord Willingdon) full discretion as to 
the particular objects to which his donation should 
be devoted, indicatod a.prefoience for the founda¬ 
tion of a Mahomedan college which would be lo¬ 
cated either in Bombay or in Poona and affiliated 
to the Bombay University. 

The Govemor-in-Council has now decided that 
the donation should be devoted towards the esta¬ 
blishment of a first grade Government Arts Col¬ 
lege on a selected site at Andheii in Salsette, this 
college to be known as the Istrail College, will be 
primarily for Mahomedana but students of other 
communities will also be admitted. Orders for 
the acquisitioi^ of a site for the college and the 
preparation of detailed plane and estimates have 
bcfijn issued. 

The Viceroy on The Dacca University. 

H E, the Vicerqy spoke as follows in the Im- 
erial LbgiBlative Council on Sept. 3. The report 
though it ip oondned to the Calcutta University 
problem gives us a luminous conspectus of the 
position of bigbsr education in India. We aj« 
makitig a start at once with its recommendations 
by the introduction of the Dacca University Bill, 
This is,& old question. Lord Hardinge promis- 
Sd a University to Z>mca and I iiave renewed his 


pledge. ^As Hon’ble Members are aware it is a 
subject in which the Muhammadans of Bengal are 
deeply interested, ' I am now giving an earnest 
of our intentions in the matter by the introduc¬ 
tion of a bill between this stage and its considera¬ 
tion at the next Delhi s^ion. There wU) be 
ample time for an examination of its provisions by 
the general public and we shall, of course, very 
carefully consider such criticisms as they ^ may 
have to make on it. In the matter of legislation 
affecting the Calcutta University we hope that by 
February those interested will have had time to 
formulate their views But I would impress this 
point upon Hon’ble Members ; In the appoint¬ 
ment of the commissien I was careful to see that 
its meniberahad the highest educational qualifica¬ 
tions to deal with the problem they wore asked to 
examine, and that problem has been investigated 
solely from the educational standpoint. Their 
recommendations surely should carry gieat weight 
and we should be slow to depart Irom them. 

• 

The Indian Mathematical Society. 

A well attended meeting of the Madras mem¬ 
bers of the Society and others interested was re¬ 
cently held jn the Presidency College to consider 
the proposal of forming “Sections" for groups to 
promote the study of special branches of 
Mathematics. 

Mr. y. Bamaswamy Aiyar was voted to the 
chair and following resolutions were passed ; 

1. That an association ba formed at Madras 
consisting of the members of the Indian Mathe¬ 
matical Society resident in the Madras Presidency 
and such others n.H are interested for the purpose 
of promoting the study of Elenioutary mathe- ^ 
inatios. 

2. That a Committee consisting of the following 
gentlemen with power to add to their number be 
formed to organise the work of the aesooiation, 
(1) E. B. Ross, (2) P. V. Sesha Aijer, (3) T. K. 
yenkataraman, (4) M yythinathan, (5) 8. Bama- 
chandra Aiyfir, Mr. T. K. yenkatarumai^ to be 
convener and Secretary. 

3. That a * Section ’ of the members of the 
Indian Mathematical Society be formed for the 
Study of Theory of Functiono, and that M. P. V. 
Sesha Aiyer be the header of the Section. 

4. That a section be similarly formed for the 
study of Statute and that Mr. E. B, Boss be the 
Reader of the section. 
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Legal 

The P^njab Muddle. 

I. To Pandit Malaviyaji’s questioa whethor 
** Government will be pleased to state:— 

(a) The number of persons actually arrested 
and detained in custody in connection with the 
recent disturbances in the Punjab, classified ac¬ 
cording to town or village and showing the names, 
parentage, caste, profession and place of residence 
of the persons arrested or detained, 

(&i The number of persoBS arrosted, but 
released wi^out trial,” 

the reply uios, *' the information is not available ” . 

II. To the question whether Government will 
be pleased to state (1) the number of applica¬ 
tions for copies of judgments and evidence taken 
and other proceedings of the summary Courts and 
of the Courts of the Area Officers in cases arising 
out of the recent disturbances in the Punjab,* 
made on behalf of the persons convicted, to the 

•District Magistrates, Martial Law Administra¬ 
tors and other Civil or Military Authorities, the 
number of cases in which copies have been sup¬ 
plied and in which they have been refused with 
reasons if any, the reply was tite same — the injor- 
nmtion is not available." 

ill. To the question whether Government 
will be pleased to (1) state the number of per¬ 
sons who were killed or died of wounds or were 
wounded, but recovered during the recent distur¬ 
bances in the Punjab, giving the names, parent¬ 
age and other particulars and specifying the 
place where each person was killed or wounded. 

The reply.'was the numbers so far ascertained 
were; Lahore 14, Amritsar 301, Gujuranwalla 
17, Gujarat 2, total 334 ; Information as to names 
emd parentage, etc., is not available. 

lY. To the question whether there was a 
record of all ca'ses of Hogging, theio was the in¬ 
solent reply there is a record in the I.iuhuro 
Central Jail but it is not proposed to lay it on 
. the table.” 

On these answers Young India comments as 
follows:— • * • 

The recklessness of the refrain'‘ no informa> 
tion is available* is patent. These are ell ques¬ 
tions of fact and the circumstanee that Govern¬ 
ment are unable or do not want to supply tbe 
information asked for, is a very grave refiection 
on them. If they have really no information 
with regard to matters in 1, it shows that tbe 
officers msking tbe arrests have proceeded without 


the slightest sense of responsibility and have not 
scrupled to molest anybody or everybody, and it 
is intolerable that they should not be able to 
supply any information. As regards matters in 
11 it is unthinkable that Government should have 
no information. Have tbo applications been des¬ 
troyed ? The inability to supply information asked 
for in III reveals a callous disregard for human 
life, and tbe refusal to place oh table the record 
of cases of Hogging is, to say the least, inezeu- 
sable. 

If this is an indez of tho manner in which 
Government .aro going to proceed before the Com* 
mittee of Enquiry we know not what to say re- 
^rding their case. 

Internments in India* 

In the House of Commons, Mr. T. J. Bennett,* 
M P., asked the Secretary of State for India, bow 
many persons had been interned in India other¬ 
wise tliiin under tbo ordinary law during tbe past 
four 3 ears; and how many remained in intern- 
luont at the date of the latest return. 

The answer given was as follows :—“ Under 
Bengal Regulation Ill of 1818, 149 {lereons wore 
interned since August, 1914, (including 3 previ¬ 
ously restricted under tho Immigration into India 
Ordinance), of whom 35 were released before the 
armistice and 25 since. Under Madras Regula¬ 
tion II. of 1819,12 persons were interned, of 
whom 10 wore released before tbe armistice and 
one since. Under Bombay Regulation XXY of 
1827, 6 persons were interned of whom 4 were 
released l^foretbe aroustioe. Under the Defence 
of India Act, 1915, 1,470 persons wore restricted 
ill domicile and 310, (including 3 of the former 
category), subjected to minor restiictions. 601 , 
were loieased heforo the armistice and 357 since. 
Under tbe Ingress into India Ordinance 1914, 
942 persons woie restiictod in domicile niid 2,154 • 
placed under minor restiictiuTis. 2,296 wore re¬ 
leased before the armistice and 46G since. 3 of 
the 942 were subsequently interned under Bengal 
Regulation 111 of 1818. In addition to the 
above figures, 2 persons were restricted in domi¬ 
cile and 23 subjected to minor restrictions under 
the Defence of India Act in connection with 
recent disturbances, (10 of whom have been re¬ 
leased), and 1 and 9 respectively, (1 since releas¬ 
ed), under the Ingress into India Ordinance. As 
9 persons died since 1914,1 understand that the 
total number now *SubjfCted tp any restriction 
under any of these enactments is 1,257 of whom 
91 are actually interned, 
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Indians and the Medical ^ofetsion- 

X7nd<ir \be aaepiooB of the Booibay Medical 
UnioDt a meeting of members of the independent 
medical profession of Bombay was held on August 
1919, Dr. F. K. Kap^ia -presiding, to consider 
the re-organisation of the medical services, medi¬ 
cal education, and the alleged differential treat¬ 
ment of Indians in the i. fil. B. and the attitude 
of the British Medical Asaooiation towards the 
Indian Medical pi'ofession iu their memoiandum 
circulated among I. M. S. officers in India in 
January, 1919. g 

The speakers emphatically repudiated the alle¬ 
gations made in the memorandum against Indians, 
jand emphasised that the time had come for 
Indians to get a far larger share in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country, which they now demanded 
not ns favour but as a right. At the same time 
they had no animosity towards their English 
brethren. They further said that the British 
Medical Association was wideTking the gap that 
already existed ^between the Indians and the 
English by the circulation of such a memorandum. 
The following resolution were-unanimously passed 
by the meeting:— 

(1) That the Indian Medical Sorvico should be 
divided into two distinct and separate branches, 
one purely military and naval and the other civil, 
the latter to form a war reserve with adequate 
training. 

(2) ' That all the branches should be recruited 
by simultaneous examination held in England and 
in India so as to afford equal opportunity and 
conditions for competition to Europeans and 
Indians. 

(3) That all educational ;^and professorial ap¬ 
pointments should be thrown open to the profes¬ 
sion at large in the United Kingdom and India 
and that candidates should be selected by the 
Educational Minister with the assistance of a 
selection board. 

(4) ^ That the meeting emphatically protested 
against.the distinction made by Government in 
making the recent permanent appointments in 
1. M. S. o| 1^3 Europeans out of abeut 146, and 
only 17 Indians out of 900. 

. The I M. S. 

A Board of Selection has been appointed by the 
Government of li^dia, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State, to fadlitate recruitment of 
p 0 rmaneQt«offioers for Indian Medical Service 
by DominatioB. ^ ^ 


Bengal Medical Work 

Preeiding at the prize giving at the Dacca 
Medical School on August 20, Lord Bonaldsbay 
made an important i^)eeeb dealing with the medi¬ 
cal work in Bengal. Hie Excellency said; In 
spite of heavy handicap imposed upon us by war 
and the extreme difficulty which we have experi¬ 
enced in consequence in finding money for new 
enterprises, we have made an appreciable advance 
in carrying out our policy. During the pest fiwo 
years, we have improved and enlarged our medical 
schools. At Cambal School in Calcutta we have 
made provision for training 500 students in place 
of 360, which wae the sanctioned stigngt'h two 
years ago- In the same way we bve .made 
BuraDgements for training 400 students here in 
place of 250, which was the sanctioned strength 
two years ago. And we are still farther adding 
to the provision for training men for licentiate 
examination by establishing a new medical school 
to accommodate 200 students at Burdwan, The 
Government have already provided medical educa¬ 
tional institutions which in the year 1917-1918 
were training 1,776 students, and which in the 
same year turned out 199 qualified doctors 1 
estimate that tbo number of qualified doctors 
turned out by the Government institution will 
rise in course of the next few years to 260 a year 
in addition to which there will be the out-put of 
the Belgachia institution which will probably 
average at least 60 a year. We shall have then 
before long a steady stream of 200 duly qualified 
medioal practitioners seeking opportunities of 
work every year. 9 

Dr. Lanketter** Report on Tuberculoti*' 

The Indian Soeial Htformer writes:— 

The habit of secrecy grows on the Government 
of India. The report on the prevalence of tuber- 
aulosis by Dr. Lankeeter, who has been carrying 
on investigations into the subject for several years 
past, is not to be pubUsbsd. What great danger 
to the State will ensue by the publication of ^e 
report, we are unable to imagine. He has been 
asked to bring out a popular hand-book oontatning 
the results of his investigaition " as modified by 
the view of the local Governments and Adminis¬ 
trations.” What authority have these Govom- 
meuts and Administrations to modify the results 
of a scientific investigation ? Why should not the 
Indian public have tbs benefit of a first-hand 
knowl«^e of Dr. Lankester’s • oonelusions, with- 
^t their undergoing a process of previous pep- 
thnising by the SeoreUrutts in d^fferuit parts ef 
the ooootry ? 
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Water Power Development 

The Preliminary Report on the "Water Power 
Resources of India, compiled by Mr. J. W. 
Meares, Electrical Adviser to the Government of 
India, hae-now been issued. 

In Order to elicit both the iuterest and co¬ 
ordination of the general public and the non¬ 
technical element, the compiler of the report hns 
devoted censiderable attention to a detailed 
account of the fundamental principles of water 
power development and has explained, in non¬ 
technical language, most of the pitfalls that are 
likely to be encounteied, by the in-experienced, in 
this particular branch of engineering. In addi¬ 
tion to a general map of India and Burma, on a 
scale of I inch to 64 miles, illuhtrnting various 
information contained in the ropjrt are some 
^betographs and key ihaps showing the general 
layout and works of importance and interest on 
three well-established hydro electric installations 
in India. The author goes pretty fully into tbo 
question of the admissible capital cost of hydro¬ 
electric projects and also deals with the rather 
vexed question of the control of water rights. 
Though the former is treated more or less techni¬ 
cally, it is easily understood that, for n country 
like India, where the cost of coal or other fuel 
varies enormously owing to transport from the 
source of supply, the permissible cost of hydro¬ 
electric development is also an extremely varying 
quantity. 

Diameter of the Solar System. 

*Of the nebulie, t^iose far away and mostly 
telesoopio clouds, there are thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, but their size to us has 
been simply an impression of indefinite though 
inconceivable immensity, A recent announce¬ 
ment gives measurements of the parallaxes of six 
of them, as made by Adriaen van Mnanen with 
the 60-inoh reflector of the Mt. Wilson* Observa¬ 
tory, It is indicated that the largest nebultp 
measured has a major diameter 10,000 times as 
great as the distance of the sun from the earth, 
and that the smallest is a seventh as large 
across.* If it will aid our oompreberision, we may 
consider says the Scianoe that the 

diameter of our*8olu System, as marked by the 
orbit of l^eptune, is only 60 times the sun's 
distance I 


Natural Source of Potash ' 

Oactus and the Mexican prickly—pear plants are 
reported to contain sufficient potash for utiliu- 
tiou. The prickly—pears contain 84 per cenV^f 
water and 4 87 per cent, of ash when btfned. 
The ash contains 9'8 per cent, of potassium oxide 
equal to about 14'4 per cent, potassium carbonate. 
“ This shows a yield of 0 7 per cent, of potas¬ 
sium carbonate from the fresh green plant, or 
nearly fifteen and one-half pounds per ton. 

Electrically Heated Clothes. 

The British aeroplanes-de luxe which were used 
for carrying officials connected with the Peace 
Conference between London and Paris were eqm|f- 
ped nob only with electric light in the cabin but 
also with electric circuits for heating the clothing 
of the pilots and passengers. The clothing 
contains a network of electric resistance wires in 
the arms and legs, and when these wires are 
connected to the electric circuits they become 
warm. J t was a British engineer who first worked 
out the quantities of electricity needed to keep 
the human body comfortably warm when applied 
in this way to the extremitifs. The amount is 
surprisingly small, being only about as mu^sh as is 
taken by an electric lamp of one hund^jed-'candle 
power. 

New Substitute for Platinum. 

It is an alloy of 11 per cent, platinum and 89 
per cent. gold. The results of various tests made 
on it shows no loss in weight after 20 minutes 
treatment each with 25 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid, 65 per cent, nitric acid, 96 per cent, 
sulphuric acid and fused borax ; after 15 minutes 
with a fused mixture of potassium carbonate and 
sodium carbonate; nor after evaporation of 10 
cubic centimeters of hydrofluoric acid. A dish 
weighing 41 grams lost 1 milligram with fused 
acid potassium sulphate and 0*2 milligrams with 
fused potassium nitrate (20 minutes each); 7 
milligrams with fused caustic potash (15 minutes) 
and, 20 milligrams with a mixture of 96 per cent, 
sulphuric acid afld 4 per cent, nitric acid (five 
minutes). It was unaffected by heating for h&lf 
an hour in a smoky petroleum gas flame. Except 
for the high loss in a mixture of sulphuric and 
nitric acids it is equal or superior to platinum 
ware. 

Study for Air Navigatioa. 

Arrangements have behn made trf hold a con¬ 
ference of representatives of the Meteorological 
Services of the British Dominions in London 
from September 23 to 27. 
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Labour Coaferouco- 

VA pren oommanique sajs:—Tbe International 
lAD^r Confereooe which was aet up bj the terms 
of th\peaoe treaty will meet for the ^rst time in 
Waflhing;ton on the 12th October. Skch member 
of the League of Natione will be represented by 
four delegates, two of whom will be Oovernment 
representatiree, one a representative of emplo^'ers 
and one a representative of labour. The delegates 
seleoted by the Oovernment of India to attend the 
conference are the following :-~Oovernment 
repreaeotativee :~'Mr. L. J. Kershaw, C.S.I., 
Q.1.E, India Office, the Hon'ble Mr, A. 0. 
Obatterjee, Officiating Chief Secretary to 

the Government of the United Provinces. 

'«>. BeprMontative of the employers:—Mr. A. R. 
Murray, Mr. B. £. Chairman, Indian Jute Mills 
Aesociation. Representative of the employed :— 
Mr* Narayan Malbar Joebi, Bombay. 

Writing on the appointment of Mr. N. M. 

. doshi to represent India at the International 
Labour convention the Indian Sociai Seformer 
ob$ervM :— 

Oovemmeat could not have made a better choice 

t iao Mt- Joshi to represent India at the Intematiooal 
eboiu''4e^eBtion at Washington. Mr. Joabi is the 
life and som of the Social Service League, and has an 
intimate knowledge of the needs and grievanoee of the 
labouring population. We are sure that hie presence 
at Washington will materially help the cause of the 
Indian workmen. We wish Mr. Joshi a happy 
voyage and early return. His experience in Europe 
and America are sure to be of great use in his work in 
connection with tbe^ocial Service League. 

Metart. Sattri and Ramacbandra Rao. 

The Hon. Messrs. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and 
M. Ramacbandra Rao writes Mrs. Besant in 
* New India’ were called before a tired Com* 
mitee, but Mr. Sostri’s admirably lucid criticisms 
of the Bill, expressed in most polished English 
and shewing a firm grasp of the subject and a clear 
insight into consequences, soon nwEikened and 
rivetbed attention. The members evidently felt 
the atateemanlike quality of thejwitneee before 
thbm, and treated him with marked respect. 

‘In this connection we may add what the 
London Obrreepondent of the ** Mahratta ” wrote 
under date 21it August.— 

On Wednesday the Hon. Messrs. Shastri and 
Bamaobiftidra Rao were examined. Both had 
already' submitted their written memoranda. 
Mr. Sastz^'-aut a very good figure while giving 
•videnee and dealt clause by clause with tb4 
BtU aM suggested improvements where necessary 
He .was fiowbvar wrong when he said that he was 
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4oing what no body else did before ; and it seems 
that he either did not know what the Congress 
delegation had dealt with the Bill clause by clause« 
and suggested the necessary amendments, or that 
he forgot it if he knew it beforehsnd. Mr. Sastri 
laid stress on the necessity of granting a share of 
responsibility in the Central Government, popular 
control over provincial budgets and other matters. 
In his cross-examination he dis-illusioned Lord 
Sydenham by saying that the Servant of India 
Society was, from the first, intended to beSnainly 
a jwHtical body, and cornered Sydenham by 
reminding him of his grant of the various political 
books to the Society. Lord Sydenham however 
escaped by saying that the books be presented to 
the Society were not devoted mainly to politics. 

Mr. B. P. Wadia in England. 

Mr. B. P, Wadia, President of the Madras 
Labour Union who is now in England, said, in 
the course of an interview to a representative of 
the ‘ Ohrutinn t'ommonwealih' that the Madras 
Labour Union originated in 1918 and that there 
are about 20,000 people in the city of Madras* 
connected with one or other of the Unions. The 
maximuin working dsy if, fixed at 12 hours and 
the wages are simply atrocious, the average being 
Rs. l‘5 a month. Mr Wadia said that Indians 
were concentrating on the questions of hours and 
wages but there are problems such as bousing 
sanitary conditions, and the' education of workers 
and their children. The Indian labourer has a 
distinct outlook of his own and is able to 
suggest remedies for his ills. Mr. Wadis said 
that he was anxious that India must be included in 
the International charter. He expreaaed the hope 
tiiat the labour movement will certainly extend 
and that Indian politicians uro not indifferent to 
Hocial problems. They have opened reading- rooBS, 
dispensaries and stores for selling rice and also a 
bank for the benefit of the labourers. 

The Prince in Canada. 

The Prince of Wales, in the presence of a record 
gathering, including all the leading Dominion pi- ' 
litioiai)6,«laid the foundation stone of the Tiotory 
Tower of the new Parliament buildings in 0.ttawa 
on September 1st. In the course of his speech 
the Prince said that Parliamentary Government 
bad been challenged and severely tested during 
the great war,' but bad emerged stron^r than 
ever before. The merits of Parliamentary Gov¬ 
ernment were almost univereaUy acknowledged 
to-day, but it was 4ve oenturies ^oe it began to 
influence the development of the British race. 
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The Anglo'Pereian Affreemento* 

A White Paper 300) has been published 

in London, containing the text of agreements 
signed b; Great Britain and Persia at Teheran on 
August 9i 1919. The asmemente now concluded 
are the result of negotiations which have been 
proceeding for nine months. 

Of the two agreements one is political and 
aims at binding more closely Anglo-Persian lo* 
lations nod promoting the progress and prospority 
of Persia. To those ends Great Britain agrees. 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administration ; 

To supply officers and c«piiprnent for a Persian 
force for the maintenance of order; 

To provide a loan for those purposM; 

To cO'operste with the Prisian Government in 
' railway construction and other forms of 
transport. 

Both Governments agree to tlie appointment of 
a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tarilT. 

The second agrooment defines the terms and 
conditions on which the loan is to be made to 
Persia. The loan is for £ 2,000,000 at 7 per cent., 
redeemable in 20 year.s. It is secured on'tbe 
Revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for the 
repayment of the 1911 loan, and should these bo 
insufficient the Persian Government is to make 
good the necessary sums from other sources. 

Article 5 of the lull agreement is included for 
purposes of reference. Of the letters, which both 
bear date Augweb^ one assures the Persian Pi'inio 
Minister of British co-oporation in securing re¬ 
vision of treaties actually in force betvyeen the 
two Powers, compensation for damage during the 
War, and the rectification of frontiers; and the 
gthor states that Great Britain will not claim from 
tb^Mrsian Government the cost of maint.-iiniug 
British tro«ps in Persia for the defdhce of her 
neutrality, and requests that Persia in turn will 
notask for compensation for damage done by the 
troops in Persian territory. 

The Rustiaa Question. 

The Supreme. Council has considered the Rus¬ 
sian question and has agreed with the British 
policy of evacuation and has declared iteelf as 
being against intervention. The Russian people 
tnust^settle their own future,'provided that they 
respect their neighbours' ri^ts, 


The Indian National CongrMt. 

The following is the proposed coorimution^ 
the British Committee of the Congress. 

(1) That the name of the Committee bm\ be 
The British Committee of the Indian N^iona] 
Congress. 

(2) That the object of the Committee shall be 
to act as the Executive iri the United Kingdom 
of the Indian National Congress, 

(3) That the General Committee shull consist 
of an unlimited number of mombers, with power 
to add to their number, who accept the objects as 
defined in Article one of the Congress Constitu¬ 
tion and the Rnsolutions passed by the Congress. 

(4) Tliat there shall be elected annually an 
Executive Committee, of not more than 12 mem¬ 
bers of the General Committee, who shall meet as 
often as they consider desirable and we shall have 
the powers of the General Committee between its 
meetings, 

(5) That the Executive Committee shall elect a 
Cihairnian, and Vice-Chairman, Treasurer and 
lion. Secretary. 

(6) Th.at the President and Ex-Ps»«»?<jiit8 of* 
the Congress, not being Governojent servants who 
still CO operate with it, and all delegates sent hy 
the Congress to this country shall be Ex oflicio 
members of the Executive Committee. 

(7) That the expenses of the Committee shall 
bo defiayed by Animal Grants from the Indian 
National Congress. 

'‘Increaaed Salariei ” 

WiLh I'f-ferenco to the recent increase of s6laries 
of the varioxs Imperial Services in India the 
Vnrfiart Social /i«fortn^t‘ has the following note of 
warning :—“ One seldom hears the words ‘ re- 
trenchnirnt’ and ‘economy’ in connection with 
public cxpondituie now nM i\s in India. But the 
need for the thing ifi all tlie.s.iirjo urgent.” Kei 
ferring to the way in which salaries are being 
increased in the superior ranks especially of the 
services recruited in England the Kpformw adds : 

“ In our opinion the prospects of the success of 
the Reform Scheme are gravely imperilled by the 
measures. We hope some one will be able to ob¬ 
tain from tho Government in the Indian Legisla¬ 
tive Council or in parliament, the amount of 
total, increase in SHlariee as the nHult of the 
various ‘reorganization’ schemes. It looks al¬ 
most as if we are being asked to purchase the first' 
step to responsible Government by “ oompeesating 
the aervioes in hard cash." * 
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btauUfo) EogUsh Lake Distrsrt in the north of 
Boland, it lasted for a week (from Jvt>e 26tB 
t6 Julj 2nd). 

A.boQt fifty persons attended, among thd&'Mi>i« 

N. 0. Sen, Dr. T. Bam, Mm. Ram, and'Mise 
Bam of Mexbarou|h, Yorkshire ; Dr Pardhl} 
Tbakur Shri desaraj Singbji Seesodia; Mr. 
Mecdaynath Eunera, of the Ssre^ of India 
Society; and ^r. Gupte, of the Deccan Sabha, 
s Pbooa. Indian indents same from the various 
British Universitiee and Inns of Court. 

‘ . liettere expressing regret for inability to 
^ attand, and wishing suoeess to the Oonferenoe, 
i>eoelved from the Bt. Hon. Lord Sinba, 
the Sahibsada Aftab Ahmed Bir Man- 

^‘cherjeeM. Bhownaggree, andMtesrl. Madbavo- 
xAo, fiaotri, Patel, Eelkar, and other*. 

*,^A^respondent to the C<mnumw9(d writee 
paper at the aeaaion was read by Mr. 
Enoam, who suggested what the Conference 
ooidd do to meet the needs and difficulties of tbe 
Indhm *todeott in Britain. Mr. Aaim (of 0am- 
bridge) disouesed tbe prohleoi of social and 
oeoBomtc reeonstruotibn in India, Mr Banerjea 
(also of Oambridge) dealt with ^ the subject of 
night schools in India as a means of solving the 
problem of mass edncation in our country. Mrs. 
Sen made an earnest appeal for ibe education of 

women and the uplift of tbe depraseed claassa, 

ottggesting that tbe methods employed by tbe 
Ohnstian Missionaries (wtoeptir.g, of course, 
prcselytisation) bo adapted to our needs. Mr. 
Mullik (of Oxford) drewattention to tbe iriesis- 
tible fore* Verted by saintly men devoted to the 
oaose of tbelr country’s emantapation. Bit. 
Sm^lram (of Glasgow) sketched *the proapeots of 
Indian agrieulture. ^ 

* At a business meeting the provisional constitU' 

tien fiaiitfd last winter at IlUey was revised. 
Many ooiUribcrtioaa weee made to tbe central 
.. ^bnd opened bmt jFear to ensure the etability ^ 
tin Oonibiunw and it was pUoed in charge of 
srastedMeoted for tbe purpose. A. ne^^. 
minnoiTg tfommlttsu was also elected, and ^ 
Seecsinry^ Kr. Ad yuifi, jw as onani- 
BMMlrif«i«printed Bobocary Bepreentoti** 
f pfd^lienfeiwoe in India. 


artfirbertliU^wM|ntittMlE|r * 

Dcmt 4«pend on the bafeaiuanilii: Ybey^x* 
iniSJ keeping thaib own jobe * 

Dmi’t qAk' yourself of 'filling a 

poeitioa. at trust” It awrns cotitin g —amry 
is one of tenet 

Don’t forget to make up yoor own mind about 
*tiie job you waut. Tbon 4 ;o ** all ofit *' to*’get it. 
Yry^ for ^b& will hGl|> 4o train yon fw bum- 
ness Don't stop. 

Don’t think the country is not grataful; It’s 
only forgetful. . 

Don’t forget your regimental assomation or 
the Appointments BoaN of your university 
they are human organisations. 

Don’t look foi large pay. Look for great 
opportunity. 

Don't overlook tbe old saw about the merry 
heart Grousing doesn’t pay. 

Don’t roly on letters of introduction. Wait 
tdl you see how they work. 

Don’t despair, Realise your capacity and look 
for tbe helping hand wheie you am best help 
yourself. 

Don’t apply for highly paid jobs to be obtained 
by inveeting capital. They only last till your 
money is e^au^ed. 

Don’t give up answering advdrtiisupts for 
positions vacant as long as your stamps hdd out 
—then ddivur your applications. 

Power to commimd men is a great eesst. Don't 
forget you must have knowledge to asn it. 

Don't base your salary on yejfndquitemmiWf 
but on your ability. 

Always show the man to whom ) on apply the 
value of your services to him. Don't taU -it tiie 
value of the job to you. 

Don’t discuss hours and holidays, but 
M^mees to work. 4^^ 

Don't ignore tbe job you had below tim enlr; 
it may be tiie best for you now. 

India** Servieee- * 

Writing of the march of «b|» ludto firMps 

through London, the JfSMi :•**( * 

ThefoU faces conosniag Xndibk port^dke 
.iWwkave not Uen realiMi by tbe 
* . e • In tbe faistwy of tin world PO t|SBpii« 
hM been able to take pride in a neoH tv pog^t 
‘ pen witti that of Bmb I»diatiiM« IHd^ 






